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)  The  two  volumes  of  which  a  translation  is  now 
offered  to  the  English  reader  form  the  first  part 
of  Professor  Wachsmuth's  treatise  on  Grecian  An- 
tiquities, a  work  which  occupies  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  estimation  of  the  learned  in  Germany, 
and  has  been  mentioned  in  terms  of  high  com- 
mendation by  eminent  scholars  in  this  country. 
In  the  execution  of  his  task  the  translator  has  ad- 
hered to  the  form  of  the  original,  as  closely  as 
appeared  consistent  with  perspicuity,  but  whilst 
he  has  cautiously  abstained  from  making  altera- 
tions which  involved  any  departure  from  the  sense, 
of  his  author,  he  has  not  considered  himself  pre- 
cluded from  giving  a  free  translation  of  passages, 
where  a  literal  version  would  have  been  ambigu- 
ous or  obscure.  How  far  he  has  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering the  translation  clear  and  intelligible  must 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader ;  but  he 
hopes  that  in  the  estimate  that  may  be  formed 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  acquitted  himself 
of  his  task,  some  allowance  will  be  made  for  the 
difficulties  he  has  had  to  contend  with — difficulties 
arising  no  less  from  the  character  of  many  of  the 
disquisitions  contained  in  the  work  itself,  than 
from  the  peculiarities  of  the  author's  style,  which 
occasionally  is  not  readily  intelligible  even  to  Ger- 
man readers. 

A  general  index  will  be  published  with  the 
fourth  volume.  The  second  part  of  the  work,  in 
two  volumes,  will  appear  as  soon  as  the  translation 
is  completed. 

London,  June,  1837. 
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PREFACE. 

The  investigation  of  the  history,  political  con- 
dition, and  monuments  of  ancient  Greece,  has  for 
some  time  past  been  prosecuted  with  the  greatest 
ardour  and  success :  the  labours  of  able  enquirers 
in  Germany  and  other  countries  have  awakened 
the  warmest  interest  in  the  learned  world  gene- 
rally, inspired  the  proficients  in  antiquarian  science 
with  the  desire  of  imitating  their  example,  and 
raised  the  demands  of  those  who  are  qualified  to 
judge  of  such  researches.  Hence  it  becomes  more 
than  ever  incumbent  upon  the  person  who  un- 
dertakes a  new  work  upon  the  subject,  to  form  to 
himself  a, clear  and  definite  notion  of  the  object  he 
has  in  view,  whilst  it  is  no  less  natural  that  the 
author  should  wish  to  guard  against  misconcep- 
tion in  others  as  to  the  nature  and  intention  of 
his  performance. 

Since  the  regeneration  of  the  study  of  Grecian 
antiquities,  various  portions  of  the  ample  field  of 
enquiry  which  that  science  embraces,  have  been 
cultivated  with  a  zeal  and  assiduity  that  have 
borne  the  choicest  fruits.  But  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished;  and  a  painful  and 
discouraging  contrast  to  the  fresh  beauty  of  those 
more  favoured  portions  of  the  antiquarian  do- 
main, is  presented  in  the  dreary  aspect  of  those 
which  have  not  yet  been  visited  by  the  fostering  and 
renovating  care  of  culture.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, what  can  be  more  natural  in  itself,  or 
more  calculated  to  promote  science  by  its  results. 
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than  for  the  antiquarian  to  devote  his  attention  to 
those  branches  of  the  subject,  which  stand  most 
in  need  of  elucidation  ?  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  asked,  will  not  the  attempt  to  produce  a 
general  picture  of  Grecian  life,  before  its  indivi- 
dual parts  have  been  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily 
explored,  be  pronounced  rash  and  premature  ? 
And  will  not  the  writer,  who  is  bold  enough  to 
imdertake  such  a  task,  be  sternly  reminded,  that 
he  thereby  proves  himself  ignorant  of  the  true 
nature  and  real  demands  of  science  ?  To  this  I 
reply,  that  not  only  may  the  want  of  the  requisite 
means  and  opportimities  entirely  cramp  and  de- 
feat the  efforts  of  a  writer,  however  desirous  he 
may  be  of  entering  into  an  exhaustive  investigation 
of  particular  subjects — but  it  is  moreover  essenti- 
ally opposed  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  to 
consider  itself  prohibited  from  examining  a  scien- 
tific structure  as  a  whole,  because  certain  parts 
of  that  structure  may  have  been  thrown  down 
and  built  up  again,  while  the  rest  remains  in  its 
imperfect  and  now  incongruous  state.  Aristotle 
has  observed  that  the  whole  must  necessarily  exist 
before  the  part  ^ ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
whilst  the  individual  parts  of  a  thing  undergo 
various  modifications  according  to  the  particular 
stages  of  development  through  which  they  re- 
spectively pass,  the  image  of  the  whole  firmly  and 
abidingly  exists  in  the  human  mind.  Moreover, 
unless  the  spirit  of  enquiry  has  become  altogether 
extinct,  it  would  be  as  absurd  as  the  expectation 
of  the  rustic  at  the  river's  side,  to  wait  for  the 

*  Tby^p  h\ov  irporipov  AvayKoiov  dvat  rov  nipovg^  Aristot.  Pol.  I.  1. 11. 
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arrival  of  an  all-sufficient  harvest,  before  we  ar- 
range and  distribute  our  provisions.  Will  any  one 
assert,  that  no  general  history  of  Germany  ought 
to  be  written,  until  an  equal  degree  of  research 
shall  have  been  employed  upon  all  the  particular 
histories  which  it  embraces,  or  till  all  the  sources 
shall  be  published  ?  If,  lastly,  in  the  mental 
world,  the  individual  mind  be  entitled  to  assert 
its  natural  freedom  and  independence,  then  an 
author  is  at  liberty  to  pursue  that  train  of  enquiry 
to  which  his  feelings  impel  him ;  and  his  scientific 
labours  must  be  estimated  wholly  without  reference 
to  the  wants  and  demands  of  the  age. 

Accordingly  the  work,  of  which  the  first  part  is 
now  offered  to  the  reader,  and  which  is  designed 
to  exhibit  a  view  of  the  whole  civil  and  political 
life  of  the  Greeks,  I  have  undertaken  from  the 
interest  I  feel  on  the  subject.  And  as  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  bias  of  my  own  mind  in  the  principles 
by  which  I  have  been  guided  in  this  survey, 
without  reference  to  the  demands  to  which  I  have 
adverted,  so  it  has  been  equally  foreign  from  my 
purpose  to  endeavour  wholly  and  absolutely  to 
satisfy  the  opposing  claims  of  those  who  loudly 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  compiling  all  that  has 
been  effected  in  the  various  departments  of  Gre- 
cian antiquities ;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  want  of  such  a  compilation  has  long  been  sen- 
sibly felt. 

I  have  elsewhere  observed  *  that  the  method  in 
which  the  study  of  antiquities  has  hitherto  been 
treated  is  an  unscientific  one.     Though  repeated 

^  See  my  plan  of  a  Theory  of  History.  1820,  p.  16. 
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attempts  in  academical  lectures  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution the  plan  which  I  then  contemplated,  namely, 
to  blend  history  and  antiquities  into  one  great  pic- 
ture, by  removing  the  barriers  by  which  they  were 
divided,  have  convinced  me  that  it  is  not  practi- 
cable ;  still  my  opinion  with  regard  to  the  want 
of  scientific  imity  in  the  antiquarian  structure  re- 
mains unaltered.     In  former  works,  some  of  which 
have  been  distinguished  by  the  praiseworthy  care 
and  diligence  with  which  they  have  been  compiled, 
antiquities  have  been  treated  as  an  auxiliary  sci- 
ence, solely  destined  for  the  illustration  and  ex- 
planation of  the  ancient  authors  :  but  the  circle  of 
the  subjects  included  in  them  has  been  more  and 
more  enlarged,  and  in  every  new  work  the  mate- 
rials have  been  arranged  in  as  scientific  a  form 
as  their  extent  and  diversity  would  admit  of.     Still 
the  manifold  imperfections  of  these  performances, 
arising  from  their  encyclopedic  character,  are  ob- 
vious to  every  one. 

That  branch  of  these  so-styled  antiquities  in 
which  the  dwellings,  dress,  fumitiu'e,  and  imple- 
ments of  the  ancients  are  treated  of  is  eminently 
defective,  and  these  dull  compilations  forcibly  re- 
mind us  of  the  spiritless  banquet  of  Athenaeus. 
It  would  perhaps  render  these  subjects  more  in- 
structive and  attracting,  if  they  were  considered  in 
an  archaeological  point  of  view,  and  if  the  descrip- 
tion of  them  were  made  subservient  to,  and  con- 
nected with  the  illustration  of  existing  monuments. 
The    severe    censure  which   Ruhnkenius'  passed 

3  Oratio  de  doctore  umbrat.  Opusc.  1 19  : — psdagogonim  ingeniis  relin- 
quendie  sunt  insulsae  de  veterum  calceis,  aDDulis,  fibulis  et  poenulis  compila- 
tiones. 
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upon  the  older  treatises  on  these  so-called  anti- 
quities was  by  no  means  undeserved,  nor  do  I  feel 
the  least  inclination  to  prolong  their  existence. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  important  and  exten- 
sive departments  of  Grecian  antiquities  have  long 
since  assumed  the  character  of  distinct  and  sub- 
stantive sciences,  and  have  recently  had  the  most 
sedulous  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  them. 
But  this  has  not  only  had  the  effect  of  still  farther 
loosening  the  frail  band  by  which  the  fabric  of 
Grecian  antiquities  was  formerly  held  together,  but 
has  increased  the  difficulty  of  treating  this  sub- 
ject according  to  the  ancient  method ;  for  a  mind 
bent  upon  searching  and  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion, must  now  more  than  ever  despair  of  being 
able  to  grasp  it  in  its  whole  extent  and  diversity ; 
whilst  encyclopedic  abstracts  and  compilations 
only  tend  to  destroy  an  incUnation  for  original  re- 
search, and  do  not  at  least  in  real  science  advance 
us  a  single  step. 

Hence,  in  order  to  produce  such  a  picture  of 
ancient  life  as  should  accord  with  my  own  views 
on  the  subject,  and  possess  that  unity  of  design 
which  is  essential  to  a  work  of  science,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  considered  under  an 
entirely  new  aspect.  This  is  indicated  in  the  title, 
and  requires  a  few  words  of  explanation  here.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  consider  Grecian  antiquities 
with  reference  to  the  state,  i.  e.,  in  a  political 
point  of  view.  Now,  if  the  state  were  merely  to 
be  regarded  as  the  outward  form  which  includes 
within  it  the  various  phenomena  of  the  life  of  the 
Greeks  as  men,  and  these  phenomena  were  treated 
as  though  they  were  destitute  of  all  inward  con- 
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nection,  and  merely  as  held  together  by  an  outside 
frame,  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  should  gain 
but  little  by  selecting  it  as  our  point  of  reference : 
but  view  the  state  in  its  living,  fertilizing,  creative, 
and  preserving  activity,  and  then  we  shall  have 
the  unity  of  conception  we  require,  and  be  enabled 
to  separate  that  which  properly  falls  within  our 
field  of  enquiry  from  that  which  is  foreign  to  it. 
The  former  comprises  everything  that  pertains  to, 
and  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  governing 
power  of  the  state  itself,  or  that  is  controlled, 
penetrated,  and  modified  by  that  power.  Under 
the  latter  is  included  everything  that  appears  as 
the  result  of  chance  or  caprice,  all  that  is  de- 
tached and  insulated,  forming  no  part  of  a  con- 
nected political  system,  not  referrible  to  the  state, 
and  exerting  no  reactive  force  such  as  to  modify 
its  form  or  influence  public  life  in  general : 

Thus  defined,  the  whole  subject  resolves  itself 
into  two  main  branches. 

I.  Those  constituents  of  the  state,  from 
which  its  ordering  and  fashioning  power  is 
derived — the  Constitution. 

II.  The  life  of  the  members  of  the  state, 
so  far  as  it  is  detennined  by  the  agency  of 
the  state — the  Government. 

The  first  branch  comprises  a  description  of, 

1.  The  personal  rank  and  rights  of  the 
members  of  the  state,  with  reference  to  their 
share  in  the  supreme  power. 

2.  The  supreme  power  itself,  and  the  pub- 
lic authorities  in  which  it  is  vested. 

The  second  contains  the  three  principal  duties 
of  the  government. 
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1.  To  provide  for  the  physical  subsistence 
and  well-being  of  the  state — political  economy 
commencing  with  the  measiwes  for  ensuring  a 
supply  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  and  for 
the  regulation  of  the  simple  trades,  and  as- 
cending to  the  artificial  machinery  of  finance — 
the  monetary  and  fiscal  systems. 

2.  To  preserve  legal  order  and  security,  and 
internal  and  external  independence — law — 
police — armed  force, 

3.  To  promote  mental  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion in  general — public  education,  health, 
strength,  virtuous  relation  between  the  sexes, 
the  rational  use  of  the  products  of  natiure, 
science,  art,  moral  feehng,  religion. 

In  the  application  of  this  scheme  to  any  particu- 
lar state,  the  enquiry  must  be  preceded  by  an 
historical  account  of  the  material  and  personal  con- 
stituents of  the  same,  namely,  its  land  and  people, 
as  it  is  only  thereby  that  we  can  become  acquainted 
with  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  a 
state  was  constituted  and  gain  a  correct  notion  of 
its  nature.  Again,  the  filling  up  of  the  preceding 
outline  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  people  to  be  described.  The 
character  of  the  Greek  nation,  which  was  com- 
posed of  various  single  states,  possessed  of  a  com- 
mon nationality,  but  standing  in  very  slight  poU- 
tical  connection,  will  render  a  two-fold  method  of 
treatment  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  consideration 
of  that  which  was  pecuhar  to  individual  states 
must  be  prosecuted  coincidently  with  that  which 
was  common  to  the  whole  nation,  and  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  suppress  the  general  principle  by 
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giving  undue  prominence  to  the  particular  charac- 
teristics of  the  individual  states,  as  well  as  not  to 
set  up  as  a  general  principle  that  which  does  not 
hold  good  in  every  particular — whence  it  has  so 
often  happened  that  Attic  usages  have  been  repre- 
sented as  common  to  the  whole  of  Greece.  Hence, 
in  treating  of  the  first  branch  of  the  subject, 
namely,  the  ordering  power  in  the  state,  we  have 
not  only  to  regard  the  internal  constitution  of  the 
single  states,  but  also  their  external  position  with 
respect  to  each  other ;  and  again  both  these  must 
be  examined  in  their  relation  to  the  predominant 
power  in  the  state-system. 

Whilst  thus  considering  the  differences  arising 
from  local  circumstances,  it  is  equally  important 
that  we  should  describe  the  development  of  the 
political  systems  of  Greece  from  their  commence- 
ment to  their  close  in  regular  historical  succession. 
But  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  cour 
sideration  of  Grecian  political  life  must  be  pro- 
secuted, in  conjunction  with  the  regular  history 
of  the  Grecian  states:  for  the  province  of  the 
former  is  to  describe  that  combination  of  pheno- 
mena which  constitutes  a  political  order  of  things ; 
that  of  the  latter  to  narrate  actions  and  events ; 
still  the  two  are  so  blended  and  interwoven  that  it 
would  be  an  absurdity  to  draw  a  broad  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  them. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  task  I  have  under- 
taken, and  hence  we  shall  be  able  to  deduce  the 
rules  to  be  observed  in  filling  them  up,  for  instance 
as  regards  the  measure  of  fulness  to  be  expected 
in  the  narrative,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  independent  or  invariable  standard  to  de- 
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termine  how  far  it  may  be  necessary  to  enter 
into  details ;  the  proportion  of  the  parts  must  be 
regulated  by  the  dimensions  of  the  whole,  and 
these  may  be  varied  according  to  the  particular 
object  with  which  an  enquiry  may  be  conducted. 
I  have  made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  refer  to  the 
sources  themselves  for  the  materials  of  my  inves- 
tigations. But  as  this  work  is  not  designed  to 
resemble  a  magazine  or  general  repertory,  I  have 
not  always  considered  myself  bound  to  adduce 
all  the  authorities  upon  a  question.  According  to 
the  maxim  of  Plato*,  that  it  is  not  the  number, 
but  the  knowledge  of  the  judges  which  should 
decide,  I  considered  it  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
most  conclusive  passages,  and  when  these  ap- 
peared decisive  of  the  matter  in  hand,  I  saw  no 
utility  in  bringing  forward  a  host  of  others. 

It  will  also  be  found  that  I  have  frequently  re- 
ferred to  the  passages  in  ancient  authors  only, 
without  noticing  the  modem  writers  who  may 
have  treated  of  the  subject  under  discussion.  I 
trust  that  this  will  not  be  regarded  as  an  indica- 
tion of  presumption  and  self-sufficiency  on  my 
part.  This  also  arose  from  the  peculiar  character 
of  these  investigations,  in  which  it  was  less  my 
intention  to  collect  all  that  has  hitherto  been  ac- 
complished in  this  field,  than  to  give  the  results  of 
my  own  enquiries.  However,  I  myself  have  not 
always  been  able  to  distinguish  between  that  which 
I  have  derived  from  a  perusal  of  the  originals,  and 
that  with  which  I  may  have  become  acquainted 
through  the  researches  of  others.     At  the  same 

*  Laches,  184.  A. :  ixifrrfi/Ay — ^f*  Kplvt<r9ai,  d\K*  ov  tX^Oci  rb  fuWov 
koXAq  Kpi9ii9io9at. 
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time  I  do  not  attempt  to  conceal^  that  upon  many 
subjects  I  set  out  with  the  intention  of  referring 
to  the  sources  themselves  as  though  they  had 
never  been  consulted  before,  and  when  I  had  made 
what  I  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  discovery,  I  did 
not  always  think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  exer- 
cise the  suicidal  courtesy  of  anxiously  enquiring 
whether  another  person  had  not  said  the  same 
thing  before  me.  In  fact^  can  any  one  so  entirely 
divest  himself  of  all  previously  acquired  knowledge 
as  to  be  able  conscientiously  to  lay  claim  to  the 
merit  of  entire  originality?  I  therefore  frankly 
avow,  that  I  am  fully  sensible  of  my  obligations 
to  the  distinguished  enquirers  as  well  of  former 
as  of  our  own  days ;  and  whenever  I  have  omitted 
to  give  a  reference  to  their  works,  I  trust  my 
silence  will  not  be  construed  into  a  design  to  con- 
ceal their  merits.  I  have  seldom  contested  the 
views  of  others,  beyond  the  simple  statement  of 
my  own  opinion,  and  never  in  a  controversial  or 
acrimonious  spirit,  and  as  I  have  not  always  men- 
tioned those  whose  remarks  may  have  coincided 
with  my  own,  so  I  have  intentionally  refrained 
from  stating  those  views  which  differ  from  mine, 
unless  a  special  mention  of  them  was  indispen- 
sably required  by  the  nature  of  the  enquiry.  This 
silence  may  occasionally  subject  me  to  the  suspi- 
cion of  having  wished  to  pass  off  my  own  disqui- 
sitions and  remarks  as  entirely  new  and  original ; 
but  this  can  only  be  mischievous,  when  it  can 
be  perceived  that  the  author  supposes  his  readers 
to  be  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  former 
writers.  Lastly,  as  I  have  purpbsely  avoided  ex- 
pressing any  opinion   as  to  the   particular  views 
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of  others,  so  I  have  thought  it  equally  presump- 
tuous to  praise  or  to  censure  individuals.  In 
science  everything  ought  to  stand  upon  its  own 
merits,  and  be  approved  of  or  condemned  without 
respect  to  persons. 

Meanwhile  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  reception 
of  the  first  portion  of  this  work  may  be  favourable 
to  the  continuation  of  it.  No  one  is  more  sensible 
than  myself  of  its  imperfections ;  but  it  does  not 
always  follow,  that  those  who  may  perceive  an 
author's  faults,  are  also  able  to  correct  them : 
there  is  an  instructing,  awakening,  and  animating 
criticism,  to  whose  judgment  I  shall  bow,  and 
whose  suggestions  will  not  be  without  advantage 
to  my  scientific  labours. 


W.  WACHSMUTH. 


Leipzig,  March,  1826. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


LAND  AND  PEOPLE. 
I.  GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  GREECE. 

a.  Sea  and  Coasts. 
§  1.  The  land  and  seas  of  the  primitive  seats  of 
the  Greeks  still  bear  the  traces  of  violent  change^ 
and  elemental  convulsions  appear  to  have  raged  at 
their  origin  with  no  less  impetuosity  than  the  hu- 
man pa^ons^  wfaich^  in  a  subsequent  age^  shook 
the  political  communities  of  the  natives.  One  of 
the  traditions  of  the  Samothracian  priests  recounted*, 
that  when  the  sea,  which  had  but  recently  retired 
from  the  land,  was  not  yet  encompassed  with  firm 
and  immovable  shores,  and  still  struggled  against 
its  meffectual  barriers,  the  Pontus,  originally  a 
crater  shut  in  on  all  sides,  overflowed  with  the 
waters  of  the  rivers  that  discharged  themselves  mto 
it,  and  that  the  outlet  which  it  then  forced  for  itself, 
formed  the  Hellespont,  and  separated  Europe  from 
Asia. 

That  those  seas  have  been  subject  to  irregular  tides 
from  the  earliest  times,  is  proved  by  various  tradi- 
tions, such  as  that  of  the  Ogygian  deluge  * ;  the 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  5.  47 ;  Str&bo,  I.  49.  ed.  Casaub. ;  Istrus  ap.  Euttath.  ad 
Dionyt.  Peiieg.  513 ;  comp.  Choiseul-Gouffier,  sur  rorigine  du  Bosphore  de 
Thrace,  in  the  M6m.  de  ITnstit.  hbu  T.  ii.  484,  sqq.  On  the  subject  of  the 
land  of  Lyctonia,  which  waa  said  to  havedisappeam,  see  Orph.  Argon.  1278. 

*  Pherecydes,  p.  218.  Stnrz,  new  edit 
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struggle  between  Poseidon  ajid  a  land-protecting 
deity,  for  the  possession  of  a  certain  tract  of  coun- 
try^; the  rising  of  Rhodes  from  the  sea,  and  its 
subsequent  inundation  * ;  of  the  separation  of  the 
islands  Cos  and  Nisyrus^;  the  settlement  of  the 
floating  island  of  Delos^;  the  Symplegades,  and 
Scylla  and  Charybdis ' ;  the  lawless  current  of  the 
Euripus®,  which  had  once  grown  into  a  proverb^ 
amongst  the  Greeks,  may  be  regarded  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  ancient  anarchy  of  nature.  The  Grecian 
seas  are  still  agitated  by  sudden  tempests  and  impe- 
tuous whirlpools ;  and  even  the  rivers  of  this  region 
partake  of  the  instability  of  the  ocean-waves ;  they 
overflow  and  stagnate  by  turns ;  and  if,  as  it  has 
been  supposed,  the  contemplation  of  calmly-flowing 
streams  engenders  habits  of  study  and  reflection, 
the  rivers  of  Greece  were  calculated  to  produce 
very  different  effects  upon  the  minds  of  the  natives. 
The  concussions  to  which  the  earth  was  a  prey, 
were  augmented  by  the  struggles  of  the  sea  vdth 
subterranean  fires ;  and  the  youthful  race  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  exercised  their  courage  amidst 
natural  phenomena,  as  appalling  as  they  were  un- 
exampled, and  commemorated  them  in  fictions  of 
the  wars  between  the  Titans  and  the  Gods,  the 
piling  up  of  mountains  and  the  biuning  of  forests  *^ 
as  well  as  by  animated  traditions  of  inland  lakes 

'See  Apollod.  2.  1.  4.  on  Argos;  ibid.  3.  14.  Land  SUabo,  8.  397.  on 
Athens;  Pausan.  2.  30.  6.  on  TroBzen,  and  2.  1.  6.  Corinth. 

*  Pindar,  01.  7.  100,  sqq,  *  Strabo,  10.  488. 

*  Pindar,  apud  Strab.  8.  485;  Schol.  in  Horn.  Odyss.  10. 3. 

7  Horn.  Od.  12.  59,  sqq.  ApoUon.  Rhod.  2. 320 ;  comp.  Heyne  ad  Apollod. 
85.  sqq.  Strabo,  8.  378.  remarks,  that  at  one  time  all  currents  were  more 
violent. 

^  Tifxfl  Evptirog.  comp.  the  avta  jcai  irarw  Plato,  Phiedon,  90.  Diogenian. 
Prov.  3.  39 ;  4. 72. 

0  Strabo,  9.  403.'  comp.  Spon.  voy.  p.  248.  ^52. 

»o  Hesiod.  Theog.  629.  sqq. 
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contracting  into  rivers ;  and  the  drying  up  of  valleys, 
like  those  of  the  Thessalian  Peneus  and  the  Laco- 
nian  Eurotas  ",  which  are  still  attested  by  the  jagged 
rocks  and  indented  ravines  of  the  moimtain-districts 
of  Greece*^.  Through  the  general  history  of  the 
Grecian  states,  they  are  continued  in  a  succession 
of  earthquakes  ",  which  overthrew  cities,  as  Sparta^*, 
Sicyon,  Rhodes,  together  with  the  towns  of  Lycia 
and  Caria  ^* ;  or  covered  them  with  the  waves,  as  in 
ancient  times  Ame  and  Midea  in  Boeotia  ^^  as  well 
as  Helice  and  Bura  in  Achaia  ^^ ;  cast  down  moim- 
tain-tops,  as  that  of  Taygetus^®;  tore  asimder  is- 
lands as  Therasia  and  Thera  ^^ ;  or  covered  them  with 
the  sea,  as  Chryse  near  Lemnos  ^ ;  changed  capes 
into  islands,  as  Atalante  by  Locris  *^ ;  cast  up  others 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  as  Hiera  and  Thia,  near 
Thera  ^ ;  dried  up  rivers,  like  the  Boeotian  Melas 
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"  See  below  $  6  and  7. 

'*  Hence  Laconia  is  denoroiDated  **  the  land  of  the  many  caverns/' 
Kourditrtra  (another  reading  has  KtiTiitttftja)  Horn.  II.  2.  581 ;  Od.  4.  1  ; 
Strab.  8.  367.  8ri  ol  d.Trb  <rH<rfi&v  pu>xMo2  KauToi  Xeyovrat ;  comp.  Eustath. 
ad.  Horn.  Od.  ub.  supra. 

1'  Strab.  1.  60.  Laconia  and  Euboea  are  called  "the  easily  agitated*' 
(cvacurroi) ;  Strab.  8.  367;  10. 447.  and  the  same  on  Boeotia,  9.  406;  accord- 
ing to  Aristot.  Meteor.  2.  8.  earthquakes  were  much  more  frequent  on  the 
Hellespont,  in  Achaia,  Sicyon,  and  Eulxea;  Delos  was  distinguished  as  being 
seldom  convulsed,  Herod.  6.  98 ;  comp.  Thucyd.  2.  8,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  4.  22. 
Concerning  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the  earthquakes  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  see  Thucyd.  1.  23.  »<  Ol.  78.  4 ;  Thucyd.  1 .  128. 

»*  01.  140.  3  ;  Pofyb.  5.  88  ;  Pausan.  2.  7.  I. 

»•  Strab.  1.  59  ;  comp.  Thucyd.  3. 87.  89. 

"  Ol.  101.  4  ;  Strab.  1.  59.  8.  384 ;  Polyb.  2.  41  ;  Diod.  15.  48. 

"  Ol.  78.  4  ;  Strab.  8. 367.  »»  01.  135.  4 ;  Plin.  4.  23. 

^  Onomacritus'  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  an  island  near  Lemnos, 
(Herod.  7.  6.)  implies  the  occurrence  of  earlier  events  of  a  similar  nature ; 
concerning  Chryse  and  the  volcano  Mosycblos,  see  Choiseul-Gouffier,  voyage  2. 
129,  sqq. ;  and  Buttman  in  the  Mus.  d.  Alterth.wiss.  vol.  i. ;  compare  Ukerf 
in  GeoCT.  Ephem.  1812,  December. 

*•  01.  88.  3  ;  Diodor.  12.  59  ;  comp.  Thucyd.  3.  89. 

*  197.  B.  C,  and  96.  A.  C. ;  Strab.  1.  57  ;  Plin.  4.  23  ;  Seneca  Qu»s.  Nat. 
2.  26  ;  Pausan.  8.  33.  2  ;  Justin,  30.  4  ;  Dio  Cass.  60.  29  ;  comp.  Choiseul- 
Gou£Ber,  1. 23.  on  planche  13.  On  the  subject  of  the  island  which  rose  near 
Thera,  on  the  23d  May,  1707,  see  Philosoph.  Transact,  an  1788.  p.  67.  200— 
an.  1711,  p.  354.  In  many  places  between  Therasia  and  Hiera,  where  the 
land  once  projected,  the  plummet  now  finds  no  bottom. 

«  Strab.  9.  407. 
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or  converted  them  into  vofcanoes,  as  on  Lemnos" , 
the  abode  of  Hephaestus,  the  Arcadian  Lycaeum  ^, 
and  Methone  ^  in  ArgoUs. 

§  2.  The  Maritime  Territory,  during  the  earliest 
periods  of  Grecian  civilisation,  must  be  described, 
as  commencing  northward  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hel- 
lespont At  this  point  terminates  the  Chersonese, 
at  one  time  a  bulwark  against  the  barbarians  S  and 
afterwards  a  bridge,  by  which  they  crossed  from 
Europe  into  Asia ;  and  here  b^an  what  the  Greeks 
denominated  "  this  sea,**  or  '*  the  sea  near  us  \**  The 
shores  of  these  two  quarters  of  the  globe  recede, 
and  the  waters  of  the  i^gean  expand  into  a  spa- 
cious gulf,  whilst  the  eye  of  the  mariner  could  still 
descry  his  seamarks,  Lemnos  and  its  volcano,  Im- 
brus  and  Samothrace;  the  first,  as  early  as  the 
heroic  ages,  the  abode  of  the  Hellenic  Minyans, 
possessed  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  whole 
Archipelago  %  and  the  last,  though  dreaded  for  the 
breakers  *  along  its  coasts,  had  no  want  of  ports  *. 
Towards  the  west,  follows  Thasus  with  its  two  har- 
bours ^ ;  and,  somewhat  fiirther,  from  the  finitftd 
Thrace  jut  out  into  the  sea  three  inviting  strips  of 
land,  of  which  the  Greeks  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves,  when  their  own  country  became  too  con- 

**  See  note  20.  lU  ancient  name,  AlBdXtuit  contains  an  allusion  to  its 
former  heat.  Comp.  Polyb.  34.  11,  and  the  Commentators  on  Sophod. 
Philoctet.  711. 

*^  Pausan.  8. 29. 1  ;  comp.  Dodwell's  Classical  Tonr,  2. 380. 

^  Strab.  1.  59  ;  compare  at  large  v.  Hoff  Oesch.  der  Veriinder.  d.  Erdober- 
flache.  1822.  vol.  2. 

>  It  was  fortified  by  the  elder  Miltiades  against  the  Thraoians,  Herod.  6. 36 ; 
Pericles,  Plutarch  Per.  19  ;  Dercyllidas,  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  2.  10. 

«  "H^c  i)  eaXaaaa,  ij  vap  iJ/aiv  B&katKfa  ;  Herod.  1.  1.  4.  39  ;  Plat  Phied. 
113 ;  Scylax,  p.  34,  ed.  Gronov. ;  ^  '^^^  OdXarra  in  Polyb.  3. 39.  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  custom,  applied  caO*  17/iac  B^LKarra  to  the  Mediterranean » 
IG.  29;  comp.  3.  37. 

'  Kinsbergen  Beschreib.  d.  Archip.,  translated  into  German  by  K.  Sprengel» 
p.  77.  *  Importuosissima  omniam,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  4.  23. 

•  Scyl.  65.  •  Ibid. 
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fined  for  them.  On  the  most  easterly  of  these 
rises  Moimt  Athos,  which  is  visible  from  cape 
SigSBum^.  Its  shadow,  during  the  summer  sol- 
stice, fell  upon  a  brazen  ox,  in  the  market-^lace 
of  the  Lemnian  city  of  Myrina  ® ;  the  astonishment 
of  the  ancients  gave  rise  to  marvellous  tales,  such 
as  that  the  sun  was  visible  upon  its  summit  three 
hours  earlier  than  in  the  plain  ^  From  the  western 
strip  of  land  the  Thermaic  gulf  winds  fer  into  Ma- 
cedonia, Its  coast,  notwithstanding  the  eye  may 
discern  Olympus  and  Ossa  ^S  was  never  considered 
purely  Grecian.  In  the  Greek  seas  were  situated 
to  the  east  of  Thessaly  the  four  islands  of  Pepare- 
thos,  whence  Lemnos"  may  be  descried,  Halonnesus, 
Scopelos,  and  Sciathos — the  first  and  last  contain- 
ing harbours  ^K  The  Greeks,  who  were  accustomed 
to  coasting,  generally  steered  between  Sciathos  and 
cape  Sepias  into  the  channel  between  Thessaly  and 
Eubcea.  The  northern  coast  of  Eubcea  presented 
the  harbour  of  Histiflea"  (where  afterwards  lay 
Oreus);  but  a  still  more  favomrable  position  for 
commanding  the  adjacent  region,  is  the  Pagassean 
gulf  opposite.  Traditions  were  attached  to  Aphetas, 
the  tongue  of  land  westward  of  its  mouth,  concern- 
ing the  most  ancient  maritime  expedition  to  the  un- 
known seas  of  the  north  **,  the  voyage  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. Demetrias,  built  in  its  innermost  creek,  was 
destined,  at  a  later  period,  to  become  one  of  the 


f  Chandler's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  23 ;  Clarke's  Travels,  2.  1. 166; 
Choiseul-Gonff.  2.  139,  sqq. 

*  Plin.  4. 23 ;  Solin.  2. 31 ;  Sophocl.  in  Etym.  Magn.''AOwc»  ApoU.  Rhod. 
1«  604,  and  the  proverb  in  Snidas,  'A0«^  ieaAdirrft  irXtvpd  Atifiviag  fio6g, 
Comp.  Kiistner  iiber  Hohe  und  Schatten  des  Athos. 

»  Strab.  Fragm.  vol.  7,  p.  331.  »«  Heiod.  7. 128. 

II  Dioays.  Perieg.  522.  »  ScyU  51. 

»  ScyL  60. 

^*  See  the  passages  in  Mailer  Orchomenos,  252. 
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three  fetters  of  Greece  ^* ;  the  second  was  Chalcis 
in  Euboea  *^  on  the  strait  of  the  Euripus,  where  the 
coasts  of  Euboea  and  Boeotia  approach  to  within  so 
short  a  distance  of  each  other,  that  a  bridge  could 
be  thrown  over  the  channel  ^^,  and  the  passage  inter* 
cepted,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day  ^.  To  the 
south  of  Chalcis,  Eretria  presented  an  excellent  har- 
bour in  Bathys  *^,  sixty  stadia  from  the  Attic  Oropus, 
which  Ues  opposite  ^.  On  the  coasts  of  the  main- 
land, along  the  straits  of  the  Euripus,  there  were 
ports  at  Cynos,  belonging  to  the  Locrian  city  of 
Opuses  as  well  as  at  Anthedon  and  Aulis  in  Boeotia  ^\ 
These  last  are  bounded  by  a  spacious  and  secure 
bay  *^,  which  once  contained  the  whole  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  assembled  for  the  expedition  against  Troy. 
The  narrow  sea  between  Euboea  and  the  continent, 
was  a  channel  the  more  frequented  by  the  Greeks, 
as  the  boldest  seamen  dreaded  circumnavigating  the 
external  coast  of  Euboea,  where  there  was  no  an- 
chorage ^y  and  which  it  was  even  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach. Amongst  the  most  notorious  spots  were 
the  shoals  of  Coila^^  off  cape  Caphareus^,  which 
proved  the  destruction  of  the  Grecian  fleet  on  its 
return  from  Troy.  But  Scyros,  to  the  east  of 
Euboea,  was  in  a  very  early  age  connected  with 

»*  Polyb.  17.  11  ;  Strab.  9.  436 ;  Liv.  32. 34.  »«  Strab.  9.  428. 

17  Ibid.  9.  400.  403  ;  Liv.  31. 24  ;   HawkiDs  in  Walpole's  Mem.  539,  sqq. 

»8  Mannert,  Geogr.  8.  256.  »»  Strab.  8.  403. 

»  Thuc.  8. 105.  «•  Strab.  9.  426. 

»  Ibid.  9.  403.  404. 

«  Dodwell,  2.  154,  and  Strab.  ub.  sup. 

^  Gersstus  was  the  only  spot  where  moorings  could  be  found.  Liv.  31. 
44.  says  nobiUm  portum ;  comp.  Schol.  Thucyd.  3.  p.  403.  Bipont ;  Aristo^ 
phanes,  Equit.  561,  and  Schol.  Strab.  10.  446. 

^  Liv.  31.  47 ;  Strab.  10.  445,  erroneously  nlaces  them  between  Geriestus 
and  Aulis,  unless  the  last  be  corrupt,  and  the  correct  reading  perhaps  be 
*'Avdpov  instead  of  "AvXi^og  (Andros  is  opposite  Geraestus). 

^  Stephan.  Byzan.  Katbap.  £tyra.  Mag.  Ka^iypcvf.  Dio  Chrysostom.  1. 
222,  sqq.  231.  ed.  Reisk.  Hygin.  116.  Cape  Caphareus  was  afterwards  called 
the  Wood-devourer,  (vXo^ayoc  ;  Tzetz.  ad.  Lycoph.  373. 
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Greek  traditions.  Theseus  and  Achilles  were  said 
to  have  resided  with  Lycomedes,  prince  of  Scyros  ^ ; 
there  is,  however,  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  foreigner,  just  as  the 
Dolopes  in  Scyros  were  afterwards  looked  upon 
as  dwelhng  without  the  pale  of  Greece^.  From 
the  southern  extremity  of  Euboea,  there  is  a  most 
tempting  passage  marked  out  through  the  ^Egean 
sea  to  Asia  Minor;  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  islands  rendering  the  voyage  entirely  free  from 
danger.  The  facility  of  the  passage  to  Delos  sub- 
sequently became  proverbial  ^.  However,  there  are 
very  faint  traces  of  any  Grecian  settlement  there, 
from  the  time  of  the  Ionic  migration  ^.  The  navi- 
gation of  these  seas,  which  had  such  an  extensive 
influence  on  the  national  character  of  the  Greeks, 
belongs  to  a  later  age. 

§  3.  The  east  coast  of  Attica  has  in  Panormus  ^ 
a  harboiu*  by  no  means  unimportant,  and  the  road- 
stead of  ThoricusS  which  is  covered  by  the  island 
of  Helena ;  even  cape  Sunium,  the  maritime  con- 
fine between  the  Mgeaxi  and  Myrtoan  seas,  has 
a  port  \  But  the  bounty  of  nature  is  most  conspicu- 
ous on  the  coasts  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  where  she 
had  placed  the  still  noble  harbour  of  Piraeus,  and 
near  it  the  creeks  of  Phalerum  and  Mimychia  *,  the 
port  of  Salamis  (now  Koluri)^  one  of  the  best  in 

«  Plut  The«.  41  ;  Horn.  Od.  11.  508. 

•  Thucyd.  1.  98  ;  Plut.  Cim.8. 
»  Zenob.  Prov.  2.  37. 

^  Delos  ocean  in  Horn.  Od.  6.  162  ;  but  the  Hellenic  pauegyris  around  the 
altar  of  Apollo  on  that  island,  did  not  begin  till  after  the  Ionian  migration. 
Compare  below,  f  14,  where  also  see  the  account  of  the  Dorian  settlements  on 
the  more  southern  islands. 

>  Chandler,  Trav.  in  Greece,  p.  167  ;  Mannert,  8.  300. 

3  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Cerer.  126 ;  Kinsbergen,  53. 

'  Scylax,  47.  incorrectly  says  two. 

*  See  Meurs.  Pircus,  and  the  ample  description  in  Mannert,  8.  808,  sqq. 
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Europe*,  the  once  celebrated  port  of  Nis»a,  be- 
longing to  Megaa*a^  formed  by  the  foreland  of  Minoa^ 
and  Cenchreae^,  belongmg  to  Corinth;  those  (rf 
MgineL,  situate  in  the  channel  most  traversed  in 
the  maritime  intercom^e  of  the  natives,  but  the  en- 
trance to  which,  as  in  Samothrace,  was  attended 
with  great  difficulty  ^ ;  the  commodious  harbour  of 
Epidaunis^  opposite,  not  far  from  which  ate  the 
excellent  roads  of  Troezen,  called  Pogon  ^^  covered 
by  the  island  of  Calauria«  The  communication 
between  the  Saronic  and  Corinthian  gulfe  is  inter- 
cepted by  the  isthmus,  which  is  forty  stadia  wide 
in  its  narrowest  part.  The  advantages  of  such  a 
channel  were  recognised  at  an  early  period,  and  the 
removal  of  the  impediment  did  not  appear  alto- 
gether impracticable.  But  the  attempts  to  cut 
through  the  isthmus  belong  to  a  later  age  ".  The 
passage  into  the  gulf  of  Argolis  first  lay  along  the 
Act6,  as  it  was  called  ",  and  then  round  cape  Scyl- 
laeum,  westward  of  which  there  are  a  number  of 
reefe  and  rocky  islands,  such  as  Hydrea  ^^  Tiparenus 
(now  Spezzia),  etc.,  and  which,  though  not  calcur 
lated  for  the  settlement  of  peaceable  citizens>  are  by 
no  means  inconvenient  stations  for  the  shipping  of 
fearless  mariners.  In  the  gulf  of  Argolis,  nature  has 
been  most  lavish  of  her  favours  to  the  bay  of 
Argos ;  the  port  of  Nauplia  (NapoU  di  Romania)  is, 
it  must  be  confessed,  shallow  in  itself,  and  only 

*  Kinsberg.  46  ^  Dodwell,  1.  664,  sqq.  «  Strabo,  9.  301. 

7  Ibid.  8.  380.  *  Pausan.  2.  29.6 ;  Mtiller,  ^ginet.  p.  4.  n.  6. 

*  Dodwell.  2.  ch.  7.  >»  Herod.  8.  42 ;  Strab.  8.  373. 

'^  On  that  of  Periander,  which  ap^n  reiy  doubtful.  Me  Diog.  I.Aert.  1 .  99  ^ 
coDcerning  the  attempt  of  Demetnut  Poliorcetes,  Strab.  1.  69  ;  on  Cetar's, 
Sueton.  44 ;  Nero*s,  Saeton.  19;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  4.  4;  Pauian.  3.  1.  6; 
Lttcian,  9. 266,  tqq.  BiponL 

"  Paus.  2. 8.  4 ;  Plutarch,  Arat.  40 ;  comp.  Wesseling  ad  Diodor.  12.  43» 
and  16. 31 ;  MiiUer,  Dor.  1.  81,  note  2. 

^  HciihL  3. 69 ;  Pauaan.  2.  34. 9  ;  Hecateoi  ap.  Steph.  Byzant  'T^pia. 
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adapted  for  smaller  vessels ;  nor  was  it  of  much 
importance  in  ancient  tknes  ^^ ;  but  its  roads^  which 
are,  by  far,  more  extensive  than  was  required  by 
th.  iae  .„  which  ^vigtion  ™  in  tho«  4 
conducted,  are  large  enough  to  contain  nearly  two 
hundred  ships  of  the  line,  and  are  only  exposed  to 
south-easterly  winds  ^.  The  east  coast  of  Laconia 
only  possessed  the  harbour  of  Epidaurus  Limera  ^ 
(Napoti  di  MalvasiaJ.  As  the  inhabitants  were  ex- 
ceedingly  averse  from  intercourse  with  their  neigh- 
hours,  it  was  seldom  touched  at ;  but  the  southam 
extremity  of  Laconia,  with  the  promontory  of  Malea, 
was  no  less  dreaded  than  the  east  coast  of  Euboea ; 
and  as  it  was  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the  £u- 
ripiis  and  Chalds  attained  their  high  consideration, 
so  through  the  peril  attending  the  attempt  to  double 
Malea  *^  Corinth,  where  the  ships  were  hauled  over 
the  isthmus  *®,  became  the  principal  depot  of  trade  *^* 
Malea  was  no  less  notorious  for  its  sudden  and  dan- 
gerous squalls,  than  for  the  violent  winds  that 
blew  firom  the  north-west,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Etesiae***,  during  which  *^  vessels  would  not 
answer  to  their  hehn  in  the  passage  round  the 
point  On  the  other  hand,  these  winds  seem  at 
a  very  early  period  to  have  promoted  an  inter- 
course between  the  Peloponnesus,  and  perhaps  the 
northern  provinces  ^  and  the  island  of  Crete,  only 
eighty  miles  from  Malea,  and  whither  they  once 

^  Phn.  Hist.  Nat  4. 19.  ^  Kiimbtrgen.  35. 27. 

**  Pant.  3. 23.  6 ;  Hasych.  Aifiripd.  Schol.  Thucyd.  4.  p.  476.  Bipont ; 
comp.  CoronelU  Morea,  p.  111. 

"  Tbcre  waa  a  prorerb,  "  When  thou  doublest  Malea,  forget  thoae  at 
home/'  MaXcdc  di  K&iK^fa^  ktr%K&Bov  rShf  oUadt,  Strab.  8.  378. 

^  ^IoXko^,  lee  ^  6.  n.  49. 

>*  Beudes  this  it  had  the  advantag^e  mentioned  by  Dio.  Chrys.  1.  276; 
J<nr(p  Iv  TpUi^  r^  *EXX<idoc  Icctro. 

»  See  Append.  1.  **  Aid  rdc  ivnirvoiat,  Strab.  8.  378. 

»  Miiller  Dor.  1. 81. 
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drove  Ulysses  ^.  But  in  examining  the  ties  which, 
in  the  remoteness  of  antiquity,  were  contracted 
between  Crete  and  the  Grecian  continent,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  although  the  north  coast 
of  Crete  possesses  excellent  harbours^,  their  ap- 
proach is  rendered  extremely  difficult  by  the  ad- 
jacent sandbanks,  and  that  the  sea  northward  of 
Crete  was  described  as  in  the  highest  degree  tem- 
pestuous ^ ;  consequently  the  establishment  of  the 
earUest  intercoiu"se,  as  well  as  the  dominion  of  that 
sea  ^,  would  with  less  probability  be  ascribed  to  the 
strangers,  whom  the  force  of  the  Etesian  winds 
drove  to  the  island,  than  to  its  inhabitants,  who 
were  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  neighboiw- 
ing  sea,  and  who  could  from  their  own  Ida  behold 
Cythera  and  Taygetus,  as  well  as  Rhodes  and  Asia 
Minor  ^. 

§  4.  After  the  passage  round  Malea  was  effected, 
the  navigation  between  the  Laconian  coast  and 
Cythera  was  attended  with  ^eat  difficulty  ^  Earth- 
quakes several  times  altered  the  soundings,  and  cape 
Onugnathus,  once  attached  to  the  mainland  *,  after- 
wards became  an  island  ^.  Cythera  had  two  ports  * ; 
the  south  coast  of  Laconia  had  none,  whilst  that  of 
Gytheum  was  formed  by  art*.  The  Achillean  har- 
bour, near  cape  Taenarus,  as  well  as  that  of  Psama- 
thus  ^  opposite,  are  imimportant.  Off*  the  Messenian 
coast,  near  Corone,  there  is  nothing  but  an  anchor- 

«  Odyss.  19.  186.  **  Hockh,  Crete,  1. 94. 

«  Soptocl.  Trach.  1 18 ;  Horat.  Od.  1.  26.  1. 

«  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  6. 4 ;  Diodor.  4. 17. 

it  Hockh,  1.  4. 

»  Plin.  Hist.  Nit.  4. 19.  »  Strab.  8.  363. 

^  Riedesel,  Remarq.  d'un  voyaseur  moderne,  p.  12. 

*  ScyL  38 ;  Thucyd.  4.  54.  has  out  one  ;  comp.  Zach.  Gcogr.  Ephera.  1798, 
p.  50.  ^  Strab.  8.  363. 

•  Scyl.  37  ;  PaMs.  3.  25.  4 ;  Sleph.  Byz.  ^^afiaOovs, 
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age-ground ;  at  Methone  indifferent  roads  '^y  to  the 
east  of  which  is  situate  the  unimportant  harbour  of 
Phtenicus  ®.  The  west  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus  is 
better  provided.  There  is  the  first  rate  harbour  of 
Pylos  (Navarino)  ^  which  is  covered  by  the  island  of 
Sphacteria^**;  that  of  Cyparissia"  very  commodious, 
and  fiirther  northward  is  Cyllene  ^^  the  port  of  EUs. 
Some  of  the  ancients  make  the  gulf  of  Corinth  " 
begin  between  the  promontory  Araxus,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Achelous,  which  pours  its  waters  into 
the  sea  opposite ;  to  the  east  the  shores  ffradually 
approach,  and  not  fer  from  the  narrowed  part  of 
the  strait  are  the  roads  of  Patrae,  the  situation  of 
which  is  one  of  unusual  excellence,  though  the  har- 
bour itself  is  insignificant ".  Soon  afterwards  the 
extremity  of  Achaia  and  Locris,  Rhium  and  An- 
tirrhium^^,  like  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont,  approach 
to  within  seven  stadia  of  each  other,  and  are  not 
unaptly  termed  the  keys  of  the  Hellespont.  This 
is  the  real  mouth  of  the  gulf  *^.  Eastward,  at  a 
short  distance  from  Rhium,  projects  the  point  of 
Drepanon,  and  between  the  two  sweeps  the  double 
bay  of  Panormus  ^^.  The  whole  gulf  was  not  ori- 
ginally called  Corinthian^  but  Crisscean^^  from  its 
principal  division,  the  spacious  bay  of  Phocis :  what 
formed  its  eastern  boundary  was  named  the  Alcyo- 
nian  sea*^  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Thucydides^ 

7  Kiosbergen,  210.    The  fifth  i£pytid  Dotadas  established  a  station  for 
shipping  there.    Paus.  4.  3. 6. 

•  Paus.  4.  34.  7. 

•  Kinsbergen.  206,  sqq.  '<>  Thucyd.  4.  8,  sqq. 

"  Scylax,  p.  36.  only  mentions  this  one ;  he  says  notning  of  Pylos. 
««  Paus.  6.  26.  3.  «  Strab.  8.  335. ;  10.  450. 

**  Strab.  8.  387.  »*  Td  iripov  'Piov,  Thucyd.  2.  86. 

w  Ibid.  "  Strab.  8.  335 ;  Paus.  7.  22.  7  ;  Thucyd.  2.  86. 

»»  Horn.  Hymn.  Apoll.  431 ;  Thucyd.  1.  107  ;  2.  85. 
"  See  with  reference  to  the  corrupt  passage  in  Strab.  8.  336.   Mannert, 
8.  162.  »  As  in  Polyb.  4.  57. 
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that  die  gulf  of  Corinth  became  a  general  denominar 
tion.  Off  the  Achaean  coast  tiiere  is  a  most  violait 
surf  *^ ;  its  harbours  at  Erineos  *^,  iEgira  ^,  Pallene  ", 
and  even  Sicyon*^,  are  miimportant;  and  vessels 
were  not  considered  to  be  effectually  sheltered  till 
they  had  reached  the  Corinthian  port  of  Lechseum. 
The  navigation  along  the  Megaro-Boeotian  coast  was 
endangered  by  reeh  and  violent  moimtain-winds  ^, 
The  Megarian  Pagse  ^  and  the  Thespian  Creufiis  ^ 
both  had  ports.  The  harbour  of  Cirrha  in  Phocis  ^ 
was  admirably  situated ;  it  is  true  it  was  filled  up  in 
the  first  holy  war,  but  it  still  continued  to  be  a  safe 
anchorage*^.  Equally  commodious  were  the  har- 
bour of  Anticirrha  ^^  and  that  of  Naupactus  ^  (Le^ 
panto),  till  very  recently,  the  chief  emporium  of 
modem  Greece.  However,  the  Corinthian  gulf  can 
never  become  as  important  as  the  Saronic ;  as  the 
latter  may  be  approached  without  difficulty  or 
danger,  whilst  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  former 
is  obstructed  by  those  imperious  bulwarks,  the 
islands  of  the  Ionian  sea,  Cephallenia,  Zacynthus, 
and  Ithaca  *\  Especially  formed  for  maritime  war- 
fare and  for  endangering  the  surrounding  seas,  is 
Acamania**,  with  its  numerous  ports ;  near  the  site  of 


«  Plutarch.  AraU  21.  »  Thugrd.  7.  34. ;  Pans.  7. 22.  7. 

«  Paus.  7.  26. 1.  «♦  Pausan.  7. 26.  7. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  7. 3.  2 ;  Polyb.  5.  27.  The  city  and  harbour  were  sepa- 
rate. **  Paus.  9.  23. 1. 

«  Tbucyd.  1.  ill.  *»  Strab.'9.  410 ;  Ci^sa  ;  Liv.  36.  21 ;  44.  1. 

*  That  Cirrha  and  Criia,  Crissa,  were  in  reality  the  same  name,  may  be  ex- 
plained from  the  use  of  the  a  for  the  p,  and  the  transposition  of  the  letters. 
Compare  other  opinions  on  the  subject,  published  by  Fr^ret  and  G6dyon,  in 
the  Mem.  de  TAc.  d.  Inscr.6. 164  ;  Miiller,  Orchom.495,  and  Prolegom,  275 ; 
Bockh.  explic.  Pind.  286. 

»  Polyb.  6. 27.  «  U?.  32. 18  ;  Strab.  9.  423. 

**  The  port  is  now  shallow;  Pocqueville,  Voyages,  4.  41.  Even  Polybius 
states  that  there  were  shallows  there  in  his  time,  6. 103 ;  comp.  Thuc^.  2. 91. 

^  Concerning  its  three  harbours,  see  Dicsarch.  52,  and  tlie  description  of 
the  one,  Odyss.  13.  95. 

^  'Ajcapvavia  woffa  tifkifuvo^t  ScyL  30. 
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the  ancient  morithne  town  (Eniadae^,  are  now  Misso- 
loi^hi^  NatoUco,  and  GalaxidL  Tlie  gulf  of  Am- 
bracia  ^,  at  whose  mouth,  near  Acthun,  the  fleet  of 
the  west  secured  to  Augustus  the  empire  of  the  Ro- 
man world,  washes  it  on  the  north,  and  resembles 
one  vast  harbom-  ^,  whilst  the  peninsula  Leucas  * 
forms  its  extreme  boundary.  But  the  queen  of  this 
island  r^on,  and  mistress  of  the  Ionian  sea,  was 
« Corcyra,  situate  further  north,  at  first  the  abode  of 
the  nautical  Phseacians,  a  people  at  amity  with,  and 
even  allied  to  the  Greeks  %  but  flrst  introduced  into 
Grecian  history  by  the  Corinthians*  The  Epirote 
r^ons  beyond  the  gulf  of  Ambracia  were  not  con- 
sidered absolutely  barbarian  in  the  primitive  ages, 
although  the  gulf  was  subsequently  regarded  as  a 
natural  boundary  ^*  The  Ionian  sea  was  at  a  very 
early  period  considered  to  belong  to  Greece  *S  though 
a  Greek  population  did  not  visit  the  shores  beyond 
it,  those  of  Sicily,  for  instance,  which  afterwards 
gave  its  name  to  the  sea  that  washes  the  Pelopon- 
nesus on  the  south  ^,  till  the  migrations  of  the  his- 
torical age. 

b.  The  Interior. 

§  5.  As  the  sea  spread  out  its  fairest  charms  to 
captivate  the  Greeks,  so  the  moimtains  presented  to 
them  a  no  less  attractive  spectacle,  in  the  bold  and 
diversified  forms  they  assumed  in  their  abrupt  com- 

•»  Thwyd.  2. 102 ;  Pdyb.  4.  65.  »  Scyl.  28 ;  Dicaar.  30. 

'  Strab.  7. 326  tifXlfuvoQ  H  itoq, 

**  An  attempt  was  made  to  convert  it  into  an  island,  by  deepening  the  nar* 
WW  channel  by  which  it  was  divided  from  Acaraania,  and  through  which  the 
vessels  were  towed.  (Thncyd.  3.  81.)  Liv.  33. 17. 

^  Compare  below,  §  14.  n.  39. 

^  Diccarch.  24 ;  corop.  Ephonis  ap.  Strab.  8.  334. 

**  On  the  nse  of  the  words  'l6vioc  kSKito^  and  'A^pioc,  see  Strtb.  7. 325, 
326 ;  comp.  Mannert,  Ital.  1. 12.  13.  ^  Strab.  2. 123. 
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binations  with  the  sea,  whilst  from  the  remotest 
ages,  they  have  bid  defiance  to  its  storms,  and  ex- 
ercised their  power  over  the  rivers  that  gush  from 
their  heights,  at  one  time  driving  them  with  impe- 
tuosity into  the  valleys  beneath,  and  at  another 
drying  up  their  channels  ^ 

From  the  vast  mountain-belt,  which,  imder  the 
name  of  Haemus,  Scomios,  and  Scardos,  (Scordus, 
Scodrus,)  extends  from  Pontus  to  Istria,  a  chain  of 
hills  runs  towards  the  south,  with  gradually  decreas- 
ing siunmits,  and  stretches  its  arms  towards  the  east 
and  west.  On  the  east  side  lay  Macedonia,  where 
none  but  the  occupants  of  the  seacoast  were  sus- 
ceptible of  a  few  of  the  social  forms  of  their  more 
cultivated  neighbours^,  whilst  the  intermediate 
mountains  were  inhabited  by  barbarians.  On  the 
west,  the  extremity  of  lUyria  harboured  a  small 
number  of  Greek  colonies.  The  Grecian  continent, 
properly  so  called,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
and,  according  to  geographers,  consisted  of  two 
principal  divisions,  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  main- 
land without  it^  At  the  northern  confines  of 
the  latter,  the  chain  of  hills,  which  continues  its 
course  from  the  north,  has  received  the  name  of 
Pindus  *.  The  way  that  once  led  from  Thessaly  to 
the  Athamanes  ^,  is  nearly  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  ^  and  there  is  a  short  but  very 

1  For  instance,  the  Attic  Ilissus  was  in  winter  a  wide  and  deep  stream. 
Aristoph.  Acbarn.  380.  In  summer  its  bed  was  dry,  and  there  was  such  a 
drought  in  the  adjacent  country,  that  veeetation  could  not  thrive.  Demosth. 
adv.  Polycl.  1225.  The  stagnation  of  the  rivers  is  said  to  be  more  frequent  at 
the  present  day,  because  there  is  less  wood  upon  the  mountains.  Dodwell, 
1.  475.  But  a  number  of  canals  now  draw  oft  the  waters  of  the  Ilissus,  See 
Clarke.  Travels,  2.  2.  588.  «  Comp.  Miil|.  Dor.  1.  2,  sqq. 

'  'H  i^at  ffiTiipoQ. 

*  Herod.  1 .  66 ;  7.  129  ;  Strab.  9.  434. 

^  The  great  Mezzovo  is  about  4,500  feet  in  height ;  other  points  nearly  2,000 
feet  higher.    Holland,  Travels,  202,  sqq.  •  Liv.  32.  14. 
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troublesome  road  direct  to  Ambracia^.  The  decli- 
vities of  mount  Pindus  on  this  side  cannot,  in  the 
historical  age,  be  considered  strictly  Grecian. 
Amongst  the  barbarian  half-brethren  of  the  Greeks 
that  dwelt  there,  the  Dolopes  ®,  Threspotians,  Mo- 
lossians,  etc.,  whose  leaders  it  is  true,  till  a  very  late 
age,  bore  Greek  names  ^  and  near  whom,  imder 
mount  Tomaros  ^^  was  situated  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  the  oldest  national  worship,  Dodona,  the 
germ  of  the  nobler  Greek  character,  which  they 
originally  possessed,  never  unfolded  itself.  lUyrian 
tribes,  such  as  the  Athamanes  ",  had  forced  a  way 
amongst  them,  and  both  races  incorporated  in  such 
a  manner  as  no  longer  to  be  distinguishable,  as 
Agraeans,  Amphilochians,  and  Apodotians^*  pene- 
trated into  the  ravines  of  iEtolia  and  Acamania. 
They  remained  collectively  rough  sons  of  the  moun- 
tains, whose  disposition  presented  features  little  more 
attractive  than  their  own  rugged  rocks  and  precipices, 
and  what  fable  records  of  their  rivers,  Acheron, 
Cocytus,  and  Aomus  ^\  Their  southern  neighbours, 
the  Acamanians,  iEtolians,  and  Ozolian  Locrians, 
through  extensive  intercourse,  either  blended  with 
northern  tribes,  or  shut  in  by  them,  manifested  a 
correspondent  disposition,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  purer  Acamanians,  became  more  and  more 
estranged  from  their  brethren  in  the  east  and 
south. 

^  Liv.  15.  et  ett  iter  a  Gomphis  Ambraciam,  sicat  impeditum  et  difficile, 
ita  tpatio  perbrevi. 

*  Thttcyd.  2.  102.  The  Achelous  flowed  from  mouDt  Piodus  through  their 
conotiT.  '  Thucyd.  2.  80. 

"  Holland,  p.  145;  Pocqueville,  I.  ch.  11. 

»»  Lif.  32.  14  ;  comp.  Polyb.  17.  5. 

"  Thucyd.  2. 102 ;  comp.  2. 68.  The  Amphilochians  were  barbarians,  except 
tuch  as  iXKtivioBtivav  rjv  yvv  y\&ff<rav  by  the  Ambraciots ',  comp.  Liv. 
32.  34 ;  Strab.  10.  455,  and  Poppo,  Thucyd.  2. 148. 

»  Pautan.  1.  17.  5  ;  9.  30.  3;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  41. 
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Five  principal  rivers  flow  from  Pindus  through 
the  above  described  provinces,  towards  the  west  and 
south,  fit)m  the  Lacmon,  its  western  continuation ; 
the  Aous,  which  falk  into  the  sea  at  ApoUonia " ; 
the  deep  Aracthus^,  which  wash^Hhe  walls  of 
Ambracia,  and  falls  into  the  Ambradan  gulf  ^^;  the 
Inachus,  which  disembogues  by  Argos  Amphilo- 
chium  into  the  same  gulf  ^^ ;  the  Achelous,  the  na- 
tund  boundary  of  Acamania  and  ^tolia";  and 
the  iEtolian  Euenus*^  from  the  southern  foot  of 
Pindus. 

The  Ceraunian  mountains  extend  over  Epirus 
westward,  as  the  principal  range  of  Pindus,  and 
the  northern  confines  towards  the  most  remote  of 
the  half-Greek  tribes ;  they  terminate  in  the  rugged 
headland,  Acroceraunia^,  which  projects  and  forms 
a  barrier  between  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  Adriatic 
gulf  *S  and  is  fraught  with  the  same  terrors  for  the 
seaman  as  the  notorious  promontories  of  Greece  ". 
The  opposite  eminence  is  moimt  Elias  in  Leucas  ^, 
three  thousand  feet  in  height,  a  range  proceeding 
from  the  heights  of  the  Callidromus  **,  and  continued 
in  a  southerly  direction  through  Acamania,  to  which 
must  be  added  Ithaca,  a  mere  cluster  of  mountain* 
peaks  ^,  and  the  black  mountains  of  Cephallenia  ^, 
four  thousand  feet  in  height.  The  northern  boun- 
dary of  that  wild  land  of  hill  and  forest,  iEtolia*^,  is 


^*  Hecats.  ap.  Strab.  6. 271 ;  7. 316,  and  Steph.  Byzan.  AoKfutv  ;  comp. 
Herod.  9.  93.  i»  Scyl.  22 ;  Strab.  7. 316. 

»•  Ut.  43. 21.  «»  Strab.  7.  326 ;  Poljb.  22.  9. 

>«  Strab.  6.  271 ;  7.  326.  327,  from  Hecatsna. 

»»  Strab.  10.  4S0.  »  Strab.  7.  321. 

«  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  3.  26.  «  Strab.  7.  316. 

^  Horat.  Od.  I.  3.  20.  and  the  comment. 

•«  Holland,  59.  ^  Strab.  9.  428. 

^  Strab.  51  ;  comp.  Gell,  Ithaca,  and  the  view  of  it  in  Lechevalier,  Voyages 
d.  la  Troade.  «7  HoUand,  35. 
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formed  by  the  Callidromus>  which  stretches  from 
Pindus  towards  Acamania  ^ ;  Parnassus  and  CEta 
adjoin  the  lofty  and  inhospitable  Corax^,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  EuenuB  rises  the  majestic  pro- 
montory Chalcis  **.  The  Ozolian  Locris  is  no  less 
rugged  and  precipitous ;  it  did  not  allow  of  an  inler- 
course  with  the  more  cultivated  of  the  neighbomr- 
ing  tribes^  and  the  road  from  Naupactus  to  Doris 
was  seldom  trodden  ^^ 

§  6.  In  the  east  the  Peneus  descends  from  the 
back  of  the  Pindus ;  the  possession  of  its  sources 
was  contested  by  the  Epirot  Tymphaeans  and  the 
Thessalians  ^  The  formation  of  the  passage  through 
which  the  waters  of  the  Thessalian  crater  poured 
themselves  into  the  sea  %  as  well  as  of  a  particu- 
lar bed  for  the  Peneus,  which  was  a  consequence 
of  it,  belong  to  the  age  in  which  those  violent 
and  astonishing  natural  convulsions,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  took  place,  and  the  Peneus 
afterwards  visited  the  coimtry  with  periodical  in- 
imdations'.  The  objects  that  still  meet  the  eye 
in  its  valley,  are  of  the  most  surprising  charac- 
ter. The  lofty  cone-shaped  Meteora  on  the  brow 
of  the  Pindus,  between  Gomphi  and  Tricca*,  the 
vale  of  Tempe^  winding  through  verdant  meads 
and  between  perpendicular  precipices,  and  the  silver 
waters  of  the  Titaresius  ^  at  its  confluence  with  the 

••  Thocyd.  3.  07.  98.  »  See  n.  26. 

*•  Strab.  9.  417  ;  10.  450 ;  Uv.  36. 30 ;  37.  4  ;  Appian  Syr.  2U 

«  Streb.  10.  451. 

^  Thttcyd.  3. 101 ;  eomp   Lir.  ub.  tup.  and  37. 65. 

*  Strab.  7.  327. 

*  Herod.  7.  129 ;  Strab.  9.  430 ;  Baton  ap.  Athen»  14.  639.  The  lakes 
Boebels  and  Nessonis  were  considered  to  be  remains  of  the  inland  lake.  Strab* 
nb.  tap.  '  Strab.  9.  430. 

*  Holland,  231,  iqq. 

*  iElian,  V.  H.  3.  1  ;  comp.  Barth6Iemy>  Voyages  du  j.  Anach.  3.  375 ; 
Bartholdy,  FragmenU,  112  ;  Dodwell,  2. 109. 

*  Homer  II.  2.  751 ;  Strab.  9.  441. 

▼01..  I.  c 
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Penens^  produce  a  sensation  of  mingled  pleasure  and 
awe.  In  the  north,  above  the  valley  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Peneus,  towers  the  snowy  Olympus  ^,  a  vast 
eminence,  which  spreads  its  roots  upon  all  sides,  and 
extends  to  within  a  few  thousand  feet  of  the  sea  ®, 
the  natural  bulwark  of  Greece,  and  the  paternal  guar- 
dian of  the  main  tribe  of  the  Greeks  that  once  dwelt 
upon  its  sides,  and  gazed  upon  its  summit  as  upon  the 
abode  of  the  gods.  In  ancient  times,  the  chain  of 
the  Cambimian  mountains  ^,  which  connects  it  with 
the  Pindus,  was  included  under  the  same  denomina- 
tion. The  Peneus  enters  the  sea  between  Olympus 
and  the  conical  Ossa,  which  joins  it  on  the  south, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  vale  of  Tempe  forms  the 
principal  entrance  into  ancient  Greece,  and  might, 
in  many  parts,  be  blockaded  with  little  trouble,  and 
very  few  men  ^^  At  a  short  distance  from  this  point 
there  led  a  second  road,  over  the  heights  and  through 
the  ravines  of  mount  Oljmipus  ",  which  was,  in  the 
Macedonian  times,  beset  with  towers  and  fortresses ; 
but  the  undaimted  perseverance  of  the  Romans 
opened  another  path  in  the  same  direction,  and  even 
a  road  for  their  elephants  ".  A  southern  continuation 
of  the  chain,  to  which  belong  Olympus  and  Ossa  ", 
is  formed  by  Pelion ;  its  base  borders  upon  that  of 
Ossa.  Eastward,  towards  the  last,  extends  the 
Othrys  ^*,  a  central  branch  of  the  Pindus,  as  the 
southern  frontier  of  the  Thessalian  valleys.  Near 
the  rocky  bulwark  Thaumacia,  we  advance  from  the 

^  *Ayavvi^os  Horn.  II.  1.  420.  It  is  never  wholly  free  from  sdow  (Dod- 
well,  2.  105) ;  but  in  summer  its  summit  may  be  reached  without  difficulty. 
Holland.  303.  «  Liv.  44.  6. 

»  As  in  Herod.  7. 129. 

10  There  were  at  one  time  four  fortresses  there,  Liv.  44.  6 ;  comp.  Dodwell> 
2. 3.  '1  See  their  description  in  Miill.  Dor.  1.  20. 

»«  Liv.  44.  5. 
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mountain  gullies  towards  its  northern  declivity,  and 
behold  with  delight  and  astonishment  the  fertile 
valley^  that  winds  through  the  Pindus  and  its  subor- 
dinate branches.  This  valley  slopes  towards  the 
sea  on  one  side  only,  by  Pherae,  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  and  for  that  reason  the  Phthiotan  Thebes, 
previous  to  the  erection  of  Demetrias,  was  of  great 
importance  *^  as  controlling  the  intercourse  between 
Pherse,  Larissa,  and  a  part  of  Magnesia. 

The  branch  of  the  Pindus  southward  of  the 
Othrys,  and  proceeding  in  almost  a  parallel  line 
with  it  towards  the  east,  is  formed  by  moimt  CEta. 
Callidromus  ^^  a  rock  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in 
height,  touches  so  closely  upon  the  sea,  that  there 
is  only  a  small  space  left,  at  one  time  scarcely  broad 
enough  to  allow  a  single  chariot  to  pass  "^.  This  wa^ 
the  second  defile  of  northern  Greece,  known  by  the 
name  of  Thermopylae.  On  the  same  line  with  this, 
as  well  as  by  Tempe,  there  were,  in  former  ages, 
several  paths  which  led  over  the  moimtains*^, 
amongst  which  the  Anopaea  was  known  to  the  Per- 
sians ^,  and  which  on  several  subsequent  occasions 
rendered  Thermopylae  untenable  ^*.  A  wall  near  the 
Pylae  secured  the  Phocians  firom  the  attacks  of  the 
Thessalian  cavalry ;  and  Heraclea,  forty  stadia  from 
Thermopylae  **,  erected  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 


»  Herod.  7. 129.  »♦  Ibid. 

*•  Lit.  32.  4  ;  comp.  36.  14.;  Holland,  359. 

«•  Polyb.  6.  99.  »▼  Strab.  9.  428  ;  Uf.  36. 15.  18.  19. 

■"  HoUand,  374,  sqq.  did  not  find  this  to  be  the  case,  but  the  aspect  of  the 
conntiy  has  entirely  changed,  in  consequence  of  the  sands  which  nave  been 
deposited  there.  See  Barb,  du  Bocage  analyse  in  Voyage  du  j.  Anach.  Atlas, 
p.^,  and  Dodwell,  2.  68,  sqq. 

^  Pans.  2.  22.  5 ;  concerning  the  two  roads  now  in  use,  see  Dodwell,  2. 
74.  126. 

»  Herod.  7.  213.  216. 

*■  On  the  expedition  of  Brennus,  see  Pausan.  10.21,  sqq. 

«  Thwrfd.  3.  92 ;  comp.  Liv.  36.  15. 22. 
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might  have  proved  an  effectual  defence  under  mor^ 
favourable  circumstances. 

Still  further  towards  the  south  are  scattered  some 
considerable  eminences  belonging  to  the  great  nor-* 
them  clusters,  such  as  the  towering  Ocha  in  Euboea*'*.' 
But  the  connecting  height  between  CEta  and  Cyl- 
lene,  and  the  central  point  of  the  Grecian  regions  in 
general^,  is  the  mighty  Parnassus,  with  its  three 
soaring  peaks  ^.  This  vast  mountain  is  rooted  in  the 
original  seat  of  the  Hellenic  race  in  Doris,  and  from 
the  extraordinary  form  of  its  caverns  and  grottoes,^ 
Corycion^  and  Castalia^ — the  Phaedriades^  of 
Delphi,  which  rise  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea — ^its  almost  perpendicular  rocks, 
and  mural  precipices,  eight  himdred  feet  in  height — 
and  the  enthusiastic  effects  of  its  exhalations — 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  nature, 
invested  by  the  Greeks  with  a  divine  character, 
and  marked  out  for  the  seat  of  the  oracle  and 
the  sanctuary  of  the  nation.  Parnassus  was  the 
boundary  of  nations  towards  the  east,  parting  off 
those  Hellenic  tribes  in  which  the  nobler  faculties 
of  humanity  were  still  undeveloped.  The  valley 
of  Phocis  lay  to  the  north,  between  its  base  and 
that  of  CEta;  besides  a  third  defile,  leading  from 
Thessaly  through  the  mountains  of  Phocis  to  the 
heart  of  Greece,  and  covered  by  the  fortress  of 
Elatea  ^.  The  sacred  way  ^,  set  apart  for  the  solemn 
processions   and  pilgrimages  to  Delphi,  extended 

^  Strab.  10.  445 ;  Steph.  Byzan.  KdpvffTOQ. 

•«  The  Greeks  called  it  6fifa\oQ  y^c-  Pindar  Pyth.  4.  7. 134  ;  8.  85 ; 
Plato  de  Reoabt.  4.  427.  C. ;  Strab.  8.  419,  etc. 

^  Two  only  can  be  teen  from  Delphi,  therefore  bicept  Parna$sv8. 

«  Herod.  8.  36  ;  Paos.  10.  32  ;  5.  12.  It  it  330  feet  io  length,  and  200  iti 
breadth.    Raikes,  in  Walpole's  Memoirs,  310,  sqq. 

'f  Paus.  10.  8.  6.  *•  Holland,  393. 

»  Strab.  7.  327 ;  9.  418.  424.  »  Herod.  6.  34. 
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along  its  base  in  a  southerly  direction,  as  well  as 
the  dangerous  double  pass  ^^  by  Daulis  to  the  Lo- 
crians  in  the  north-east,  and  by  Ambryssus  to  Bceotia, 
towards  Lebadea.  The  Cirphis,  separated  from 
Parnassus  by  the  bed  of  the  Phaestus,  is  the  extre- 
mity of  the  moimtain  towards  the  Crissaean  bay  ^. 

The  north-eastern  portion  of  BcBotia  is  a  valley 
shut  in  by  moimtains  on  every  side ;  it  contains  the 
fertile  plain  of  Orchomenus,  watered  by  the  Cephis- 
sus^„  which  flows  from  Parnassus,  and  runs  into 
lake  Copais.  This  lake  did  not,  like  the  Thessalian, 
after  the  area  of  Greece  had  assumed  a  permanent 
form,  retain  a  free  outlet ;  its  subterranean  chann^s  ^ 
were  stopped  up  by  earthquakes,  and  many  cities 
were  ingulfed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake,  which 
afterwards  burst  its  embankments^.  The  south- 
east coast  of  Boeotia  declines  towards  the  Euripus, 
and  is  divided  from  Attica  and  Megaris  by  a  chain 
of  hills,  which  is  connected  with  Parnassus^  along 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  by  the  considerable  heights 
of  the  well-wooded  Helicon,  the  parent  of  those 
fountains  of  the  Muses,  Hippocrene  and  Aganippe. 
The  rugged  Cithaeron  in  the  south,  which  contains 
Sphragidium  ^,  the  grotto  of  the  nymphs  and  the 
springs  of  Asopus,  opens  various  paths  for  traffic 
between  Peloponnesus  and  northern  Greece,  besides 

«  ^Xuni^  6i6g  Eurip.  Phcen.  38  ;  Sophocl.  (Ed.  Tyr.  725 ;  Paus.  10.6.2 ; 
likewise  rpio^oc  ^schyl.  apud.  Schol.  Soph.  ub.  tup.,  the  road  to  Delphi  beiog 
reckoned  as  the  third.    Now  rd  trrlvi},  Dodwell,  I.  194,  sqq. 

**  On  the  subject  of  Parnassus,  see  Miiller,  Orchom.  20,  sqq.,  and  the  first 
exact  description  of  Doris  in  his  Dorians,  1. 35.  37.  The  road  from  Cirrha  to 
Delphi  is  described  by  Liv.  42.  15. 

*  Miiller,  Orchom.  41,  sqq. 
'    »•  Now  KaroBoOpa.    See  on  Strab.  9.  406 ;  Wheeler,  Pococke,  Dodwell, 
1.  237,  sag.;    Walpole*s  Mem.  305,  sqq.;    Muller,  Orchom.  62,  sqq.,  and 
Boeotia  in  Ersch  una  Or.  Eocyclop. 

*^  See  $  1.  n.  16 ;  see  Steph.  Byz.  'ABiivat,  who  states  that  some  ruins  be- 
rame  TisiSle  after  Alexander  had  caused  the  waters  of  the  lake  to  be  drawn  off. 

»  Paus.  9.  3.  5, 
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which  the  Athenians  possessed  the  roads  of  Oropus 
and  Tanagra  ^  along  the  east  coasts  to  which  the 
Fames  and  Brilessus  extended  from  Cithaeron. 

As  Boeotia,  in  spite  of  its  striking  position  between 
three  seas*>  was,  both  by  means  of  its  mountains  and 
a  profusion  of  the  most  luxuriant  natural  produc- 
tions, as  it  were,  confined  within  its  own  Umits,  so 
Attica,  an  inconsiderable  and  narrow  strip  of  land, 
forming  a  sharp  projection  from  the  northern  dis- 
tricts, poor  of  soil  and  sparingly  watered «,  was 
driven  by  its  native  poverty  to  a  maritime  life.  It  is 
intersected  by  mountains ;  the  Fames  joins  Cithae- 
ron;  to  the  south  of  this  is  Pentehcus,  which  is 
succeeded  by  Hymettus,  whilst  the  terminating  pcmit 
is  cape  Simimn  ^.  No  mountain  in  Greece  offers  a 
more  beautifiil  prospect  of  the  dark  blue  sea  than 
Hymettus,  the  view  towards  the  east  extending  as 
far  as  Chios  ^*. 

To  the  south  of  Boeotia  lies  Megaris,  where  moim- 
tain  and  sea  imite  with  the  utmost  abruptness,  and 
where,  as  at  Corinth,  but  with  a  larger  interval,  there 
was  one  port  to  the  east,  Nisaea,  and  another  to  the 
west,  FagSB ;  the  intermediate  space  is  occupied  by  the 
Geraneia  *^  a  rugged  range  of  hills,  in  some  parts  as 
high  as  two  thousand  five  himdred  feet*^.  The 
Oneia  **,  separated  from  the  Geraneia  by  the  valley 
of  the  Isthmus,  extend  from  Cenchreae  as  for  as  the 
gulf  of  Corinth.  The  road  from  the  Peloponnesus 
runs  either  over  the  Geraneia,  along  the  Saronic 

^  See  Ap^nd.  ii  »•  TpiOaXarro^,  Strab.  9.  400. 

*  CoDceming  the  Ilissus,  see  §  5.  n.  1 ;  comp.  Dodwell,  1.  456;  on  the 
Cyclobonis,  see  Schol.  in  Aristoph.  £q.  137. 

^  See  in  particular  Dodwell,  2. 14  ;  Miiller,  Attica  in  Ench.  und  Gr.  En- 
cyclop.  6.  216.  '*<  Dodwell*  I.  485.  541. 

«  See  Append,  iii.  «  Holland,  419. 

**  See  Append,  iii. 
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gulf,  by  a  long,  narrow,  and  most  precipitous  path, 
the  Scironian  rocks  **,  or  by  a  circuit  of  three  hoiu^ 
distance  to  Attica,  over  the  back  of  the  Geraneia, 
where  banditti  find  secm^  haimts*^.  Here  it  was 
customary  to  intercept  the  passage  of  hostile  armies  *^ 
To  the  south  of  this  is  the  Isthmus,  properly  so 
called*® — a  neck  of  land  contracted  to  the  incon- 
siderable breadth  of  forty  stadia  *®.  It  was  there, 
near  the  harbour  of  Schoenus,  that  ships  and  mer- 
chandise were  carried  over  ** ;  and  there  the  Greeks 
built  a  wall  to  protect  them  against  Xerxes  ^S  which 
was  afterwards  several  times  restored  **.  This  was 
joined  by  Acrocorinthus,  calculated  for  a  first-rate 
fortress  **,  conveniently  situated  for  closing  the  isth- 
mus, and  not  only  in  modem  days  an  advantageous 
position  for  commanding  the  surroimding  country ; 
it  was  looked  upon  as  the  third  fetter  of  Greece, 
and  like  Ithome,  accounted  a  horn  by  which  the 
Peloponnesian  ox  might  be  seciured  ^. 

§  7.  The  Peloponnesus  may  be  called  a  cluster  of 
moimtains ;  to  the  natxu'al  firmness  and  seclusion  of 
this  moimtain  bulwark  of  Greece  S  must  be  added  a 
genuine  Greek  population,  whereas  the  barbarians 
were  at  no  period  very  distant  fi-om  the  higher  ranges 
of  the  north.     Tradition  *  recoxmted  that  the  waters 


^  Strmb.  9.  391 ;  the  Spartans  closed  it  up  in  the  Persian  war,  Herod.  8L 
71  ;  Hadrian  widened  it»  Pans.  1.  44. 10 ;  Pocqueville,  4.  59  ;  but  Clarke, 
ta  many  parts  of  it,  only  found  space  enough  for  two  horsemen,  see  Travels, 
a.  2.  763. 

*  Now  called  Kake  Skala,  on  account  of  the  banditti  that  infest  it,  Claike, 
2.  2.  764.  *>  Thncyd.  1.  107. 

*•  Thucyd.  4.  42.  ^  Strab.  7.  335. 

^  AioKkS^  Thucyd.  8.  7  ;  Aristoph.  Thesro.  654 ;  Strab.  7.  335 ;  8.  380. 

M  Herod.  8.  40.  71.  »  See  Mannert,  8.  362. 

^  Clarke :  The  stupendous  rock  of  Acrocorinthus,  if  properly  fortified, 
would  render  all  access  to  the  Morea  impracticable ;  and,  as  a  fortress,  it  might 
be  no  less  secure  than  that  of  Gibraltar. 

*«  Polyb.  7.  11.  3  ;  Plut.  Arat.  50. 

1  Strab.  8.  834.  *  Comp.  $  1.  n.  3. 
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had  likewise  here,  at  one  time,  prevailed  over  the 
land.  The  natural  monuments  by  which  this  fact 
is  attested,  are  the  craters  of  the  interior,  the  chasms 
and  hollows  of  the  moimtains  themselves,  and  the 
winding  aspect  of  those  districts  that  border  on  the 
sea,  on  that  account  anciently  called  "  the  hollow," 
''  the  vaulted  *.-  At  the  time  of  Aristotle  *  the  soil 
was  in  many  places  marshy.  The  whole  of  the 
Peloponnesus  was  covered  with  hills,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  portion  of  the  sea  coast.  Their 
root  Cyllene,  the  highest  range  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus ^  and  the  opposite  eminence  to  Parnas- 
sus, occupies  the  north-eastern  region  of  Arcadia, 
whence  there  runs  a  ridge  of  hills  to  Acrocorinthus, 
the  extreme  northern  link  of  the  Peloponnesian 
chain ;  to  the  north-east,  crossing  Phlius,  it  termi- 
nates in  a  point  of  land  near  Sicyon,  whilst  between 
the  two  is  the  pass  of  Phhus,  leading  to  Sicyon  and 
Corinth,  which  the  Sicyonians  once  attempted  to 
blockade,  by  means  of  the  fortress  of  Thyameia^ 
That  ridge  hkewise  formed  the  northern  boimdary 
of  Argolis,  and  the  narrow  but  practicable  road  of 
Contoporeia  led  from  Cleonae  to  Argos^  through  the 
ravine  Tretos  (the  perforated)  ®,  in  which  was  the 
den  of  the  Nemean  lion  ^ ;  parallel  with  this,  there 
were  two  other  paths,  but  both  arduous,  and  only 
traversed  by  foot  passengers  ^^.  By  means  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  Cyllene  towards  the  west,  Achaia  is  con- 

'  *H  KoiXti  ''HX(c>  Stnb.  8.  336 ;  Laconia,  Pauf.  3.  I.  2;  the  territoiy  of 
Argos,  Soph.  (£d.  Col.  378 ;  and  Schol. ;  comp.  respecting  the  mountain 
Ki>iXw(r<ra  near  Phlius,  Strab.  8.  382 ;  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  8.  7. 

*  Meteor.  1. 14.  *  Paus.  8.  17.  1. 

*  Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  2.  1.  23.  ^  Paus.  2. 15.  4. 

*  Hesifxi.  Theog.  331 ;  Koipavwv  TpifroTo ',  comp.  x^P^^P^^  Aittv, 
Zenob.  6.  39. 

*  Pausan.  2.  15.  I  ;  Polyb.  16.  16.  4 ;  Schweighsus  ad.  Athen.  2.  43 ; 
Thucyd.  5.  58.  rf  KaTd  Stfiiav  6S6£,  >*  Thucyd.  ub.  aup. 
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tracted  to  a  small  coast-district^  in  which  the  moun- 
tains^ in  many  places^  approach  so  close  to  the  sea 
that  they  leave  nothing  but  a  narrow  cornice  be- 
tween, on  which  accoimt  the  rivers  of  the  coimtry 
are  mere  torrents,  the  Crathis  being  the  only  one 
that  constantly  flows  ".  A  main  road  ^*  leads  from 
Arcadia  to  Patrae  over  the  Panachaicon,  which  was 
in  some  parts  covered  with  impenetrable  forests ". 
.Northern  Elis  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  level 
country.  The  hilly  barrier  to  the  south  of  Cyllene, 
as  &r  as  Mantinea,  has  most  obstinately  resisted 
the  forcible  passage  of  the  waters ;  water  and  land 
were  frequently  confounded  together,  so  as  to  be 
almost  undistinguishable ;  no  river  of  consequence 
descends  from  these  heights;  the  moimtain  tor- 
rents have  formed  themselves  subterranean  vents, 
and  these  not  spacious  ones ;  in  the  rainy  sea^son 
brooks  swell  into  lakes,  and  the  stoppage  of  a 
channel  lays  whole  tracts  of  country  under  water. 
The  Stymphalus,  which  enters  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  and  reappears  as  the  Erasinus  in  Argolis^^ 
has  channels  of  this  description,  and  an  irregular 
height  of  water,  on  which  account  it  is  at  one  time 
a  river  and  at  another  a  lake ;  of  a  similar  character 
.are  the  Olbius,  near  Pheneus  **,  which,  in  its  course 
-undergroimd,  is  supposed  to  unite  with  the  Ladon  *^, 
and  sometimes  inundated  Pheneus  ^^,  and  lastly,  the 


"  Herod.  1 .  145. 

**  Now  called  Makeleria  from  the  many  murders  committed  there,  Dodwell, 
1.  113. 

"  Polyb.  5.  30. 

>«  Herod.  6.  76 ;  Strab.  6.  275 ;  8.  371.  389  ;  Paus.  8.  32.  3. 

**  Theophrast.  HUt.  Nat.  3.  1.  6. 1. 

>•  Strmb.  1.  60  ;  8.  389 ;  Diodor.  15.  49 ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  4. 10  -,  Paus.  8. 
20.  1. 

>7  Paos.  8. 14.  1 ;  Theopb.  Hist.  Plant  5.  4  ;  Plat  de  sera  numisis  vindict 
9.  205. 
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Ophis^  near  Mantinea  ^®.  The  slope  declining  from 
Cyllene  to  the  south-west,  which  was  crossed  by 
the  great  road  from  the  isthmus  to  Olympia,  by 
Pheneus'^  and  ThaJpusa,  extends  along  the  river 
Alpheus,  which,  after  flowing  through  Pisatis,  the 
central  district  of  Elis,  empties  itself  into  the  sea. 
The  Gortinius  and  Erimanthus,  and  the  Ladon^, 
inferior  to  no  river  in  the  clearness  of  its  waters, 
flow  into  it  from  the  north-western  part  of  Arcadia. 
The  second  principal  river  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the 
Eurotas,  rises  near  the  source  of  the  Alpheus.  Both 
bear  the  traces  of  a  struggle  with  imusual  geological 
obstacles.  They  flow  in  common  a  short  distance 
from  their  sources  under  the  earth  ^^ ;  then  separat- 
ing, are  obhged  to  force  a  passage  through  obstruct- 
ing mountains.  The  bed  of  the  Eurotas  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  formed  by  artificial  means  ^. 

Mount  Lycaeum,  the  opposite  eminence  to  Cyl- 
lene, and  of  nearly  equal  elevation  with  it,  commands 
a  view  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnese,  and 
bounds  the  dechvity  above  described  to  the  south- 
west ^.  This  is  joined  westward  by  the  Triphylian, 
and  southward  by  the  Messenian  mountains,  which, 
in  the  heights  of  Ithome,  possess  one  of  the  strongest 
barriers  of  the  Peloponnesus  **,  and  end  in  the  pro- 
montory Acritas ;  and  to  the  south-east  by  the  Laco- 
nian  Taygetus,  which  terminates  in  the  headland 
Taenarus.  A  chain  stretches  eastward  from  Lycaeum 
and  forms  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Arcadia 
and  Laconia.    Besides  these,  there  extend  various 


*^  CoDceraiDg  a  lake  near  Maotinea,  see  Pausan.  8.  7.  1,  and  Pocque- 
ville.  4.  157.  w  Mullet,  Dor.  1.  446. 

*>  Pausan.  8.  20.  1 ;  8. 26.  7. 

>>  Pausan.  8.  44.  3 ;  comp.  8.  54.  1.  2,  and  Polyb.  16.  17. 
»  Paus.  3. 1. 2.  »  Paus.  8.  35.  5.  •«  See  §  6,  n.  63. 
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ridges  of  bleak  eminences,  as  connecting  links  be- 
tween C  yllene,  and  the  southern  groups  from  north  to 
south,  for  the  most  part  stretching  along  the  southern 
confines  of  Arcadia,  like  a  strong  natural  wall,  and 
ending  in  the  point  of  Malea.  The  peninsula  of 
Argolis  is  studded  with  eminences,  by  which  it  is 
naturally  divided  into  districts ;  these  heights,  which 
possess  little  vegetation  and  few  springs  of  water, 
end  at  the  gulf  of  Hermione  in  rugged  cliffs  ^.  The 
Erasmus  was  the  only  river  of  the  coimtry  that 
constantly  flowed ;  Neptxme  was  said  once  in  his 
anger  tq  have  dried  up  the  beds  of  all  the  others  ^. 

The  boundary  between  Argolis  and  Arcadia  is 
marked  by  the  mountains  Artemisium  and  Par- 
thenium.  They  were  traversed  by  four  passes ;  1 . 
through  a  coimtry  called  Prinos ;  2.  a  good  broad 
path,  furnished  with  steps,  and  therefore  called  Cli- 
max ;  3.  a  narrow  path  along  the  Inachus,  and  then 
between  the  mountains  called  Artemisium ;  all  these 
led  towards  Mantinea,  whose  high  plain,  also  access- 
ible in  other  directions,  was,  like  Boeotia,  the  arena 
of  rival  armies ;  4.  by  way  of  Hysiae,  through  the 
Parthenium  to  Tegea  ^.  A  very  arduous  path,  called 
Anigraea  ®,  led  along  the  coast  of  Lema  towards  La- 
conia,  to  the  district  of  Cyniuia  and  the  city  of 
Thyrea;  the  possession  of  this  was  contested  by 
Athens  and  Sparta,  and  it  was  accordingly  the  scene 
offrequent  and  sanguinary  conflicts^.  The  adjoining 
natural  frontier  of  Arcadia  was  formed  by  the  Par- 


*  See  6  3,  n.  12. 

^  ApoUod.  2. 1.  4 ;  Pant.  2. 15.  5 ;  compere  Dodwell,  2.  ch.  6. 
"  Paas.  8.  6.  2 ;  8.  54.  4 ;  Lit.  34.  26 ;  compare  on  the  potition  of  Tegea 
at  the  foot  of  the  Parthenium,  Polyb.  4.  23 ;  and  Herod.  6.  105. 

*  Paul.  2.  38.  4. 

*  Heiod.  1.  182;  compare  Thucyd.  5.  14.  41. 
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non**^;  and  it  is  here,  as  well  as  along  the  whole 
extent  of  its  natural  barrier,  only  to  be  approached 
by  mountain  passes",  such  as  led  from  Argos  through 
the  Pamon,  and  from  Tegea  to  Sellasia  and  Cary.ae^; 
another  ran  through  the  land  of  Sciritis,  towards 
Pellana  ^^ ;  there  was  a  way  from  Orestasimn  and 
another  from  Megalopolis  by  Phalasiae  to  Belmina, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas  ^ ;  the  latter  was  more 
frequented  as  a  mihtary  road^.  The  agricultural 
portion  of  Laconia,  a  tract  of  land  that  emerged 
from  the  lake  which  afterwards  became  the  Emrotas^, 
is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  intermediate 
valley  by  two  chains  of  hills  ^ ;  one  to  the  east,  al- 
most entirely  unknown,  and  the  Taygetus  to  the 
west.  The  Taygetus,  which  towers  in  wild  gran- 
deur, is  in  height  little  inferior  to  the  Lycaeum,  and 
is  generally  covered  with  snow  till  the  end  of  May ; 
it  commands  from  its  summit  a  view  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus  ^,  and  may  be  seen  from 
Zacynthus.  It  divides  Laconia  from  Messenia,  and 
was  approached  by  two  passes  ^.  The  last  is  some- 
what less  rugged.  The  Pamisus,  which  only  flows 
one  hundred  stadia,  contains  a  greater  body  of  water 
than  any  river  in  the  Peloponnesus  ^,  and  the  Neda 

• 

»  Pau8.2.38.7. 

*^  ^wtfipoXatrdrri  4  AaKwvucfi,    Xeooph.  Hell.  6.  5.  24. 

^  XeDonb.  Hell.  6.  5.  25.  This  is  mentioned  by  Diod.  15.  64,  i<nfv  r^ 
iropilav :  tor  an  exact  description  of  the  same,  consult  Polyb.  2.  65 ;  the 
direction  towards  Argolis,  Plat.  Cleom.  23 ;  the  Henne ;  then  Pans. 
2.  38.  7. 

**  The  principal  defile  was  Iv  *lf  r^c  Snptrt^oc.    Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  5. 24. 

»♦  Pans.  3.  21.  3  ;  8.  35.  1  ;  Plut.  Cleom.  4. 

*  Plut.  ub.  sup.  Here  it  would  appear  that  the  Eleans  broke  into  Laconia ; 
Diod.  15. 64. 

*  The  idea  of  stagnation  is  indicated  by  the  words  Helos.  Ilelia  (Polyb. 
15.  19),  perhaps  even  Sellasia ;  compare  Wess.  ad.  Diod.  15.  64 ;  and  bebw 
§  12,  n.  15;  Sparta,  the  daughter  of  Lurotas,  is  the  land  of  seed. 

*^  On  the  boundaries,  see  Plut.  Agis,  8. 

^  Schol.  Pind.  Nem.  10. 114,  over  the  whole  Peloponnese. 

»  MiUler,  Dor.  2.  453.  ^  Strab.  8.  361. 
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only  second  to  the  Mseander  in  the  windings  of  its 
course  *^  both  water  a  dehghtfiil  valley,  besides  which 
there  are  innumerable  springs  *^ ;  whilst  Ithome  and 
Eira  ^  are  lofty  without  being  steep.  Triphylia,  from 
its  natural  situation,  must  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  Messenia,  and  Nestor  once  ruled  over  a  tract  of 
sea  coast  which  bordered  both  countries. 

c.  Climate  and  Natural  Productions. 

§  8.  As  few  of  the  Grecian  provinces  were  en- 
tirely cut  off  from  the  sea,  so  few  of  them  were  de- 
prived of  that  incomparable  brilliancy  of  sky,  whose 
tints  were  reflected^  in  the  no  less  transparent 
waters  of  the  blue  Archipelago,  and  which,  from  its 
influence  on  the  Greeks,  has  proved  that  it  has  the 
most  important  effect  on  the  national  disposition, 
when  a  serene  sky  meets  the  gaze  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
enjoys  the  strengthening*  and  fertilizing  north-west 
wind,  which,  consisting  of  the  pure  mountain  air, 
and  the  nutritive  sea-breeze,  tempers'  the  heat  of  the 
dog-days;  and  coolness  may  be  foimd  upon  the 
heights,  to  which  it  ascends  from  the  mountain 
craters ;  so  that  Herodotus  with  justice  extols  the 
happy  mixture  of  the  Grecian  seasons  *.  Attica  *  is 
pre-eminently  favoured  by  its  sky,  for  here  it  is 
most  pure,  and  the  eye  may  consequently  see  farther 

«  Paut.  8.  41.  3.  «  Strab.  8.  366. 

^  Steph.  Byzant.  'Ipd  from  Khianos. 

I  ClaAe,  2.  2.  366.  '  Aquilo  spiuiora  corpora  reddit,  Celsus. 

*  See  Appendix.  When  the  Etesian  winds  once  ceased  blowing,  Aristaeus 
was  said  to  nave  preserved  the  country  from  the  scorching  heat.  See  Diod. 
4.  82 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  6.  630  B ;  Paris,  1629. 

«  Herod.  3.  106. 

'  Oo  the  tvKpaaia  t&v  itp&v  there,  vid.  Plato.  Tim.  24  C ;  Grit.  Ill  £ ; 
Epinom.  987  D.  conf.  Athen.  9.  372,  and  Casaub.  644. 
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over  the  sea  ^  than  ekewhere.  On  the  other  hand, 
damp  and  foggy  vapours  hover  over  the  valleys  of 
Boeotia^  and  Arcadia®,  as  well  as  over  Eretria^ 
But  the  sky  and  atmosphere  of  Greece  are  far  from 
being  constant ;  the  adjacent  seas  are  agitated  by 
frequent  and  violent  tempests ;  rigorous  winters  and 
deep  snows  ^^  abruptly  succeed  the  burning  heats  of 
summer,  and  hurricanes  take  the  place  of  the  north- 
west breeze.  Fewplaces  were, therefore, stigmatized^^ 
as  the  permanent  seats  pf  epidemic  inifluences.  Co- 
rinth ^^  now  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  deadly  vapoiu^, 
was  once  the  haunt  of  pleasure ;  but  the  pestilent 
breath  of  a  degenerating  race  for  centuries  infested 
this  region,  and  impregnated  the  atmosphere  with 
so  much  noxious  ma£ter,  that  malignant  fevers  now 
prevail  over  the  whole  of  Greece ;  the  plague  finds 
ready  admittance  into  many  countries,  and  amongst 
others,  Bceotia  cannot  be  traversed  without  danger. 
It  will  probably  be  suflScient  here  to  enumerate  a 
few  of  the  chief  natural  productions  of  the  country, 
without  entering  into  a  detailed  enumeration  of  all 
the  objects  comprised  under  the  heads  of  utility  and 
pleasure.  It  is  probable  that  through  the  greatest 
part  of  Greece,  few  productions  were  the  spontane- 
ous and  free  gifts  of  nature.  Those  tracts  of  country 
which  were  afterwards  so  fruitful,  had  first  to  be 
reclaimed  from  the  lake  and  the  morass ;  fertilizing 
materials  brought  to  such  as  were  placed  on  high 
and  arid  situations,  and  assiduous  cultivation  devoted 


*  See  $  6,  n.  40. 

^  Cic.  de  Fato.  9,  bit  Dodwell,  1 .  269,  pnuses  the  air  and  water  of  Thebet. 
»  Polyb.  4. 21.  »  Diog.  Laert.  2.  133. 

>o  Dodwell,  1.  541 }  Holland,  1.  26. 27. 

**  Traezen  ;  Isocrat.  iEginet.  680.  Lange^s  ed. ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  31.2; 
concerning  Onchestus  trvpirbct  >ee  Dicsarch.  in  Gronov.  Thes.  xi.  30. 
1*  Clarke,  2.  2.  739 ;  PouquevUle,  4. 170. 
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to  all.  Hence  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  mentioned 
it  as  one  of  the  features  of  the  Grecian  character, 
''to  produce  excellence  from  labour ^^.**  But  no- 
where was  nature  plunged  in  the  torpor  of  inaction ; 
she  invited  the  natives  to  apply  their  hands  to  her 
stores,  for  if  mere  rocks  were  tilled,  as  was  the  case 
in  Megaris  ",  human  labour  was  never  entirely  un- 
productive. 

Various  descriptions  of  fish  filled  the  Grecian  bays 
and  lakes,  especially  the  pelamys,  a  species  of  tunny, 
coming  in  countless  shoals  through  the  Helles- 
pont into  the  iEgean  sea  ^*.  The  Laconian  purple- 
fish  was  inferior  in  excellence  to  none  but  the  Phoe- 
nician *^  The  eel  of  lake  Copais  was  formerly  ^^,  as 
it  is  stiD  ^®,  celebrated  through  the  whole  of  Greece  as 
an  exquisite  delicacy.  The  choicest  fiiiits,  fi'agrant 
and  aromatic  shrubs,  herbs  and  flowers,  laurels, 
myrtles,  roses,  and  hyacinths  *^,  grew  upon  Hehcon, 
unmixed  with  venomous  plants  ^ ;  forests  of  oak  ^^ 
especially  in  the  Peloponnese ;  C3rpresses  and  plane 
trees,  which  still  attain  an  extraordinary  height 
there  **,  once  covered  the  mountains  more  thickly 

**  Herod.  7.  102 :  ry  'EXXa^c  frtvia  ftkv  aiti  Kort  vvvrpofSc  Itrri,  iptrr^ 
ik  liracr^c  icri,  ifr6  re  <ro^ia£  Karupyatrfiivfi  Kai  v6ftov  lexypov ;  Tbucyd. 
1.  123 ;  fr^piov  ydp  tifuv,  U  ruv  ir6vi^v  rd£  <ipcrdc  KraoBai  \  comptre 
Strab.  2.  127. 

*^  The  Megarians  were  called  vkrpaq  yitapyovvrtg ;  Isocrat.  Symmach. 
292.  Tbe  Arcadian  district  of  Azania  was  in  gfreat  dii repute  'A^vta  Komd, 
Zoiob.  2.  64  i  Diogen.  1.  24. 

^  Aristot.  Hist.  An.  8.  30 ;  Strabo,  6.  320;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat  9. 18  ;  Athen. 
7.  301  £.  sqq. ;  303  B. ;  319  A.  The  ancients  abound  in  passages  relating^ 
to  tbe  tunny  fishery,  vid.  ^schyl.  Pen.  430 ;  and  Blomfield's  citat. 

»•  Paus.  3.  21.  6. 

*''  Aristoph.  Ach.881.  repirv6rarovr€/iaxocdv0pwiroic*  Coroo.  Lysist  36. 

*'  Raikesin.Walpole*s  Memoirs,  305.  Concerning  the  other  kinds  of  fish 
at  %rell  as  the  birds,  consult  Knise,  Hellas,  ▼.  1.371--i382. 

^  See  the  enumeration  of  them  in  Kruse,  1.  346. 

^  Pansan.  9.  28.  1. 

*  Paus.  8.  12.  1.  On  the  importance  of  this  kind  of  tree  to  ancient  Hellas, 
tee  denser,  Symb.  2.  476. 

«  Dodwell,  1.  ch.  4 ;  Clarke,  2. 1. 198.  On  the  subject  of  trees  celebrated 
IB  antiquity,  see  Paus.  2.  28.  4. 
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and  luxuriantly  than  at  present  ^,  when  barbarian 
hordes  bum  down  part  of  a  wood,  to  sow  a  single 
crop  in  the  ground  manured  with  its  ashes  **.  The 
bold  huntsman  seldom  returned  home  without 
spoil ;  hares  and  deer  were  the  objects  of  piu^uit ; 
and  even  wild  boars  were  found  in  great  numbers 
in  the  whole  of  Greece ;  bears  ^,  wolves,  foxes,  and 
even  Uons^,  were  opposed  to  the  enterprising 
vigour  of  their  youth,  who  found  faithful  compar 
nions  in  their  powerful  dogs*^.  The  settler  and 
the  agriculturist  had  no  want  of  useful  domestic 
animals  for  food  and  labour ;  excellent  horses  were 
found  in  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  which  likewise 
abounded  in  poultry®;  whilst  mules  ^,  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  asses,  and  goats  ^,  were  found  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces. The  less  wooded  eminences  ^^  were  covered 
with  bees,  and  even  at  the  present  day,  the  Attic 
honey  is  the  sweetest  in  the  world'*.  In  those 
parts  where  forests  had  been  felled  and  marshes 
drained,  thrived  fixiit  trees  '*^  com,  and  plantations, 
particularly  the  vine  ** ;  these  were  all  foimd  in  the 


^  This  was  even  the  opinion  of  Plato,  Critias,  111.  B.  C. 

**  Pocaueville,  2.  86. 

^  On  the  Parnes,  Taygetus,  etc.,  Pans.  1.  32.  5 ;  3.  20.  5. 

^  Henxl.  7. 126,  and  (from  himi)  Arist.  Hist.  An.  6.  28 ;  8.  27 ;  names 
the  Acheloiis  and  the  Nestus  aa  the  boundary  Une  of  the  region  infested  by 
lions. 

^  Laconian,  Arcadian,  Argive,  Locrian,  Eretrian,  Cretan,  Molossian,  dogs 
are  named  by  Pollux,  5. 38.  1'he  last,  according  to  the  "  My  thus."  deriveid 
their  origin  from  a  brazen  dog  belonging  to  Hephaestus,  5.  3^.  On  the  ex- 
cellent Laconian  breed,  see  Aristot.  Hist.  An.  6.  21  ;  8.  27 ;  Pind.  ap.  Ath. 
1.  28  A  ;  Fraff.  ap.  Boeck.  p.  599 ;  Paus.  3.2  0.  6. 

*  Plato.  Polit.  29  B.  flocks  of  Thessalian  geese  and  storks. 

*  For  one  of  the  most  humane  amongst  all  the  popular  decrees  of  Athens, 
as  to  a  mule  of  eighty  years  old,  consult  Theoph.  Hist.  An«  6. 24.  Ells  only 
had  no  mules,  Herod.  4.  30. 

**  Especially  on  the  barren  (Zenob.  1.  32 ;  Diogen.  1. 30.)  Scyros,  Pind. 
ub.  sap.  '*  Plato.  Grit.  ub.  sup. 

«  Dodwell,  2.  ch.  1.  »  See  Kruse,  1.  361. 

•*  Wine,  it  is  true,  belongs  rather  to  those  islands  of  the  Archipelago 
which  afterwards  became  Grecian,  but  Homer  II.  2. 661.  mentions  djurtKotvr' 
Bniiavpov  (conf.  2. 507. 537) ;  on  Parnassus  there  was  a  celebrated  description 
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greatest  profusion,  and,  consequently,  of  various 
descriptions  in  Thessaly  ^  ;  but  the  most  fertile  were 
Bceotia  ^,  the  marshland  of  Greece,  Sicyon  ^,  Mes- 
senia  *,  Elis  '^  Argos  ^,  Phlius,  which  last  derives 
its  name  from  the  luxuriance  of  its  soil  *S  the  plain 
of  Laconia*%  and  the  island  of  Eubcea**.  The  less 
fertile  regions,  such  as  Attica**,  produced  fiiiit  of 
other  kinds,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 
their  soil;  olives  and  figs,  both  of  unusual  excel- 
lence in  Attica,  as  well  as  com  and  wine,  were 
amongst  the  most  important  natural  productions 
of  Greece.  The  herds  found  ample  pastm'age  in 
those  parts  where  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  were 
not  fitted  for  the  objects  of  tillage,  as  in  *'  Arcadia, 
with  its  many  flocks  *^.*'  Without  the  Peloponnesus, 
particularly  in  the  Attic  Lamion,  the  earth  con- 


of  viae,  Eurip.  Phoen.  236;  on  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Laconia,  see 
Theog.  875 ;  id  Messenia,  Athen.  1. 29 ;  about  Thebes,  1.  33 ;  on  the  island 
of  Euboea,  Sophocl.  in  Schol.  Eurip.  Phoen.  238;  conf.  Schol.  Antig. 
1126;  io  Attica,  Aristoph.  Pac.  1162;  Acarn.  183.  612.  995 ;  see  at 
large  Atben.  vol.  i. ;  ^£1.  Var.  Hist  12.  31.  In  iEschyl.  Suppl.  954,  the 
king  sayt  to  the  Egyptian  herald ;  you  will  here  find  brave  men  who  do  not 
drink  barleymead. 

**  Thttcyd.  1.2;  Dionys.  Hal.  1.17;  compare  the  response  of  the  oracle  in 
the  Schol.  Theocrit.  14.  48.  Taiiyc  ft^v  trofftic  t6  HiKaffyuebv' XpyoQ  dfiuvov, 

**  BoiMTol  fidXa  iriova  S^fiov  ixovrtg,  Horn.  IL  5.  710 ;  Thucyd.  1.2; 
Dicsarchus  on  Theb^,  KdOvipo^  Tcaaa,  xKntpd  ri  Kai  yiuiko<^c»  Kfjir^fiara 
ixotwa  wKtlara  t&v  iv  ry  'EXXd^i  voknav*  Gronov.  Thes.  1 1.  25,  comp.  28. 
For  an  enumeration  of  the  articles  of  Boeotian  produce,  see  Aristoph.  Acar. 
874,  sqq.  Concerning  the  heavy  Boeotian  wheat,  see  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant 
a  4.  5. 

"An  oracle  advised  those  who  wished  to  grow  rich,  to  purchase  all  the  land 
between  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  Schol.  Aristoph.  A  v.  969;  conf.  Athen.  5.  219; 
Lir.27.  31  ;  Zenob.  3.  57  ;  Clarke,  2.  2.  737 ;  Dodw.2.  37  ;  Miiller,  Dor. 
2.  72.  414.    To  that  must  probably  be  referred  &fi^v  KoptvOucSv  Suid. 

**  Eurip.  ap.  Strab.  8.  366.  In  many  parts  it  yielded  thirty-fold.  Sibthorp 
in  Walpoie's  Mem.  60.  The  plain  watered  by  the  Pamisus  was  entitled  **  the 
blessed,*'  Strab.  8.  361  ;  Paus.  4.  34.  1. 

*  Agriculture  prospered  here ;  it  was  also  celebrated  for  possessing  the  best 
bystns.  Paus.  5.  5.  2.  *•  Aristot.  Meteor.  1.  14. 

*'  Steph.  Byz.  4»Xioi;c,  ^Han.  V.  H.  3.  41.  rb  TroXvKapiriiv-ipXvnv. 

*•  Amyclae  was  r6iroc  KaXKidtyBpSraroc  Kai  raXXucapiroraroc,  Polyb. 
^19.  ^  Herod.  5.  31.  Maifuav. 

**  Aeirroy€fc»c.  Thuc.  1.2;  KpavaSg,  Pind.  01.  7.  51  ;  13.  52 ;  Nem.  8.  9. 
See  the  pleasing  description  of  Aristophanes  in  Ath.  9.  372,  B.  sqq. 

«•  £6/«ifXoc  Pind.  Ol.  6.  169. 
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tained  veins  of  silver  ^,  besides  rich  shafts  of  copper 
and  iron :  marble  and  copper  were  especially  found 
in  the  Euboean  Ocha  *%  and  in  the  northern  moun- 
tains of  Argolis*®,  iron  in  Laconia^,  marble  near 
Carystus  in  Euboea^,  whilst  the  Attic  Hymettus 
and  PenteUcus  *^  suppUed  the  mechanic  with  imple- 
ments and  the  artist  with  materials. 


II.  THE  TRIBES  OF  GREECE. 

a.   The  Pelasgians. 

§  9.  The  researches  devoted  to  ascertaining  what 
race  was  originally  destined  to  inhabit  the  Grecian 
regions,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  physical  pe- 
culiarities of  the  country,  must  necessarily  have 
contained  the  germ  of  their  subsequent  nationahty, 
move  in  a  field  which  no  one  has  yet  attempted  to 
explore,  without  more  or  less  wandering  from  the 
right  path.  Formerly  people  supposed  they  could 
find  firm  footing  for  researches  of  this  nature  in  the 
statements  of  the  ancients,  and  accordingly  endea- 
voured to  gain  over  to  their  side  a  majority  of  cita- 
tions, or  with  the  authority  of  some  leading  name^^ 
to  confute  those  who  ventured  to  pronounce  dif- 
ferent opinions.  But  an  unprejudiced  and  intelh- 
gent  estimation  of  the  sources  of  early  Grecian  his- 
tory has  now  called  forth  as  many  doubts,  as  it  has 

produced  bold  and  ingenious  conjectures.     As  the 

^  On  the  subject  of  the  precious  metals  in  general,  consult  Boeckh,  Pub. 
Econ.  1.  6.  On  the  silver  mines  of  Laurion,  see  Boeckh  in  Berl.  Abhandl. 
Hist.  PhU.  1814-15. 

^  Strab.  9.  437  ;  10.  446.  Hence  XoXicic  Steph.  Byz.  Sid  rb  xoXicovpyeTa 
wp&Tov  Trap'  airrolf,  6<jt9iivcu.  Conf.  Schol.  Ven.  in  Horn.  II.  10.  439,  wnere 
the  Cyclops  are  said  to  have  first  forged  arms  at  the  house  of  the  Euboean 
Euteuchius  and  Casaub.  ad  Ath.  899.  «"  MuU.  Dor.  1.  72. 

^  Steph.  Byz.  AaKfSaifi.  ^  Strab.  10.  446. 

*'  Strab.  9.  399. 
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vertical  point  of  these  opinions  may  be  regarded 
that  view,  which  enjoins  us  to  behold  in  every  thing 
that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the  times  of 
the  Doric  and  Heraclid  migration,  nothing  but  a 
poetical  fiction,  and  to  treat  that  period  as  an  age 
so  entirely  detached  and  included  within  itself,  that 
no  sort  of  connection  can  be  established  between  it 
and  the  one  by  which  it  was  succeeded  ^  Ephorus 
commenced  his  history  with  that  migration,  but 
he  was  far  from  considering  the  primeval  age  as  a 
period  that  had  vanished,  and  left  no  memorial  of 
its  existence,  and  reverted,  in  various  and  numerous 
particulars,  to  the  ancient  time.  No  one,  in  fact, 
who  proposes  to  investigate  ancient  Grecian  history, 
can  refuse  entering  upon  the  domain  of  poetry  and 
fable,  in  order  there  to  seek  a  footing  for  his  opera- 
tions. The  testimony  of  the  ancients,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  would  present  to  us  little  more  than  their 
view  of  the  preceding  ages,  did  not  a  glance  at  the 
universal  analogy  of  national  history  enable  us  to 
divest  their  accounts  of  the  garb  of  fable,  and  to  dis- 
cover facts  in  them.  Amongst  the  numerous  poe- 
tico-historical  accounts  of  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece, 
fragments  of  traditions,  concerning  its  most  ancient 
population,  have  been  preserved,  and  from  these  it 
may  be  gathered  that  it  was  composed  of  various 
races.  With  the  generalising  spirit  of  his  nation, 
Herodotus  distinguishes  the  Pelasgians,  above  all 
the  others,  as  a  widely-extended  race,  and  con- 
trasts them  as  the  stationary  Attico-Ionic  primitive 
tribe  with  the  Hellenes,  whom  he  calls  the  essentially 
migratory  tribe,  and  the  forefathers  of  the  Do- 
rians *.     His  further  account  of  the  nationality  of 

■  See  Appendix  iv.  coDcerniog  Homer  ts  an  historical  authority. 
•Herod.  1.57. 
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the  Pelasgians  ^ ;  his  loose  mode  of  reasoning  back 
from  the  so-called  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  of  his  own 
time,  to  demonstrate  the  barbarian  character  of 
their  language  *,  and  his  view  of  the  conversion  of 
the  ancient  Pelasgi  of  the  mainland  into  Hellenes, 
have  been  for  ages  the  guiding,  or  rather  the  mis- 
guiding, stars  of  investigation  ;  and  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day  it  is  not  generally  considered  that  the 
Father  of  History  was  the  first  to  explore  that  path, 
and  when  there  were  no  fruits  of  sohd  discovery  to 
be  reaped,  advanced  a  conjecture,  which,  it  is  true, 
resulted  from  a  spirit  of  judicious  criticism,  but  was 
still  unable  to  produce  a  full  and  substantial  har- 
vest. But  the  hypothesis,  which  is  chiefly  founded 
upon  his  assertion,  that  the  Pelasgians  were  a  race 
of  barbarians  distinct  from  the  Hellenes  in  language, 
customs,  and  feelings,  will  scarcely  meet  with  trust- 
worthy advocates  at  the  present  day.  In  lieu  of 
this,  there  has  sprung  up  an  abundant  harvest  of 
conjecture,  partly  reminding  us  of  the  ominous 
signification  of  the  word  *'  Pelasgi,"  which,  without 
any  great  violence  to  etymology,  may  be  referred  to 
QrXd^eLv)  to  lead  astray  ;  but  without  pausing  to  ex- 
amine these  fanciful  hypotheses,  I  proceed  to  com- 
municate the  results  of  my  own  researches. 

The  scattered  accounts  of  the  ancients  may,  in  the 
main  features,  be  all  condensed  into  two  traditions, 
which  are  almost  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other.  The  one  which  may  be  called  the  mountain 
tradition,  and  which  was  followed  by  Hesiod,  Asius, 
iEschylus,  and  Ephorus,  described  the  Pelasgians 
as  stationary,  and  as  autocthones  in  various  quar- 
ters, of  which  Arcadia  has  the  honour  of  being 

»  Ibid.  2.  60,  sqq.  ^  Ibid.  1.  67. 
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regarded  as  the  first  ^  where  "  the  black  earth  upon 
Cyllene  produced  Pelasgus  V'  together  with  which 
Thessaly  was  accounted  one  of  the  chief  seats  ^ 
Argos  was  emphatically  called  Pelasgic  ^  and  Attica 
and  Achaia  were  said  to  have  added  a  Hellenic  ele- 
ment® to  their  incontestably  Pelasgic  population! 
in  lon^the  fruitful  Phlius  counted  a  Pelasgus  amongst 
its  mythical  princes  ^,  and  we  may  recognise  Pelas- 
gians  in  Boeotia  in  the  Theban  Cadmeans,  however, 
these  last  may  have  been  interwoven  with  the  gene- 
alogy of  the  Hellenic  heroes  ^^.  But  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Strabo  ^*,  Pelasgians  were  distri- 
buted over  the  whole  of  Greece,  as  well  as  with- 
out its  limits,  on  the  islands  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
coasts  of  the  Hellespont,  as  far  as  Mycale  *%  and 
according  to  Homer  and  Hesiod,  around  the  seat 
of  the  oracle  of  Dodona  ^\  The  opposite  tradition, 
however,  describes  the  Pelasgians  for  the  most  part 
with  the  addition  of  Tyrrhenian,  or  as  Pelasgic 
Tyrrhenians,  as  wandering  hordes^*,  devoted  to 
manual  labour,  as,  for  example,  the  construction  of 
the  Pelasgic  citadel  at  Athens  **,  but  more  generally 

'  Anns  ap.  Pans.  8.  1.  2;  conf.  8.  4.  1 ;  and  Hesiod.  and  Ephor.  6; 
Strab.  5.221 ;  ApoUod.  3.  8.  I  ;  also  'ApxaSic  UiXaffyoi  in  Herod.  1.  146  ; 
and  Hygin.  225  on  Pelasgus,  the  founder  of  ihe  earliest  temple  of  the  Olympic 
Zeus.  •  Horn.  11.  2.  681 ;  Dion.  Hal.  1.  17  ;  Strab.  5.  220. 

T  ^schyl.  Dan.  253,  &  DtXacryta,  and  king  Pelasgus  in  the  same  tragedy. 
Conf.  Eunp.  Orest.  684.  949 ;  Phoen.  105.  263. 

•  Herod.  7.  94 ;  8. 44  ;  Strab.  8.  383.  »  Diod.  4.  72. 

"  Strab.  9.  410,  mentions  as  the  former  inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  **  Pelasgians 
and  other  barbarians."  The  Minyans  also  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Pelasgic 
character;  conf.  Muller,  Orchom.  124. 243.  379. 

"  Strab.  5.  220,  Kard  ri)v  'EXAa^a  vaaav  lTfT<5Xo<r«. 

«*  Herod.  7. 95  j  Ephor.  and  Menecrat  ap.  Strab.  2.  221  ;  13.  621 ;  conf. 
12.  572 ;  13.  661  ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  6.  31. 

«»  Horn.  II.  16.  233 ;  Hei.  ap.  Strab.  7.  327  ;  conf.  Strab.  5.  221.  Oo 
their  reputed  descent  from  those  of  Arcadia,  see  Steph.  By2.'E^wpa,  where, 
however,  the  genealogical  series  is  greatly  corrupted  ;  comp.  de  la  Nauze  in 
the  M6ro.de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.  v.  7.  151,  sqq.  4to.  On  the  habitations 
of  the  Pelasgians  in  general,  consult  Kruse,  Hellas,  v.  i.  p.  404. 436. 

X  Strab.  13.  621,  vokvirXavov  U  Kai  Taxif  rb  iOvoQ  irpbg  liravaffT&viiQ, 

w  Herodotus  (I.  57;  6.  137.)  does  not  explain  how  these  Pelasgians  were 
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as  addicted  to  piracy  ^^  This  might,  in  some  re- 
spects, be  denominated  the  coast-tradition,  if  it 
were  not  altogether  deficient  in  historical  founda- 
tion and  consistency.  Ephorus  ^^  makes  a  vain  and 
firuitless  approach  to  the  genuine  old  tradition,  when 
with  but  Uttle  critical  discernment  he  makes  bands 
of  warriors  migrate  from  the  old  Pelasgic  Arcadians, 
like  the  Arcadian  mercenaries  of  aftertimes.  The 
account  of  Hellanicus  concerning  the  Pelasgic  mi- 
gration to  Italy  ^®,  seems  to  be  better  founded.  The 
distinguishing  marks  of  this  opinion  were  the  assign- 
ing them  a  homeless  character,  as,  strictly  speaking, 
it  was  not  attempted  to  determine  their  mother 
country  *^,  and  the  want  of  indigenous  manners  and 
customs,  as  well  as  the  conversion  of  the  Pelasgic 
name  into  an  epithet  derived  from  ireKaprfo^y  a 
stork  *°,  on  account  of  the  similarity  in  wandering — 
the  employment  of  the  word  Tyrrhenian  as  a 
substantive — the  confounding  of  the  name  with  that 
of  the  people  of  Italy,  and  chiefly  of  the  marauders 
that  flocked  from  Adria  in  the  Ionian  sea — the 
transferring  their  ill-famed  quaUties  to  the  old  Pelas- 
gic Tyrrhenians  proper — and,  finally,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  appellation  to  seamen  and  pirates  in 
general  *\  It  is  evident  how  this  view  was  intended 
to  apply  to  a  single  tribe  of  the  ancient  Pelasgians, 
and  from  being  imperfectly  understood,  became 
afterwards  extended  to  the  whole.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  former  emanated  from  an  old  and  natural 

to  be  diBlinguished  from  the  Athenians,  who  were  themselves  at  one  time 
Pelasgians  (8.  44). 

*^  See  append,  v.  on  the  subject  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians. 

"  Ap.  Strab.  6.  221.  »•  Dionys.  Hal.  1.  18,  sqq. 

1'  See  roy  Roman  Hist.  92,  sqq. 

^  Strab.  5.  22L ;  8.  397.  However,  a  very  difierent  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  name  is  given  in  the  Etym.  M.  and  Bekker,  Anecd.  299, 
vtKapyiKov,  viz.  from  the  trivSoveQ  which  they  wore.  **  See  append,  v. 
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source ;  and  in  adhering  to  it  we  recognise  in  the 
Pelasgi  an  ancient  and  honourable  race ;  ante-Hel- 
lenic, it  is  true,  but  distinguished  from  the  Hellenes 
only  in  the  political  and  social  development  of  their 
age,  not  in  the  intrinsic  constituents  of  character. 
Herodotus  and  others  take  a  prejudiced  view  of 
the  question  when,  reasoning  back  from  the  sub- 
sequent Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi,  as  they  were  called, 
a  forlorn  handfrd  of  people,  they  call  the  ancient 
Pelasgians  a  rude  and  worthless  race,  their  language 
barbarous,  and  their  deities  nameless  ^.  Numerous 
traditionary  accounts,  of  undoubted  authenticity, 
describe  them  as  a  brave,  moral,  and  honourable 
people,  which  was  less  a  distinct  stock  and  tribe,  than 
a  race  united  by  a  resemblance  in  manners  and  the 
forms  of  life,  and  a  consistent  interpretation  of  the 
natural  appeUation  may  be  given  without  recurring 
to  artificial  means.  The  Pelasgians  namely,  or  ori- 
ginally the  Pelargians  (for  the  latter  name  main- 
tained itself  in  Attica  ^),  descended  from  the  moun- 
tains into  the  plain.  Which,  in  the  Peloponnesus  ^ 
and  Thessaly*^,  was  called  Argos,  and  are  indis- 
putably established  in  the  character  of  tillers  of  the 
earth ;  Pelasgus  in  Arcadia,  said  the  tradition,  taught 
men  to  bake  bread  ^.  The  ancient  Pelasgic  Buzyges 
yoked  bulls  to  the  plough^;  Pelasgians  invented 
the  goad  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  animals  ^ ; 

»  Herod.  1.57;  2.50. 

•  ir(\apyuc6v,  Aristoph.  Av.  832,  etc.  But  the  play  upon  the  word  stork 
must  not  be  overlooked  here.  See  on  Pelarge,  n.  30.  On  the  reading 
UiXctpyuck,  Horn.  1\.  16.  233,  see  Heyne,  v.  7.  p.  287. 

**  Apyoc,  strictly  the  plain  near  the  citadel  Larissa,  Strab.  8.  37  ;  'Apy6v, 
a  field  in  Arcadia,  Paus.  8.  7.  1 ;  compare  on  the  Attic  *ApyddtiQ,  below, 
i  43,  n.  29. 

^  These  were  pre-eminently  called  Pelasgic.  Horn.  II.  2.  681 ;  Strab.  8. 
372;  5.  221;  9.431.  443.  Conf.  Athen.  14.  639.  concerning  Pelasgus 
there,  the  draining  of  the  plain,  the  festival  Peloria.  Hither  may  likewise  be 
referred  UUttroc  Lanssa^s  father  (the  exuberant,  from  the  richness  of  the  soil), 
Suid.  dOiiwrra,  ^  Pans.  1.  14. 1.  ^  Etyro.  M.  |3ov2[^yifc. 
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a  (Pelasgic)  Thessalian  in  Egypt  taught  the  art  of 
measuring  land  ^.  The  ancient  Pelasgic  gods  were 
deities  of  the  mountain  and  the  field  ^ ;  their  wor- 
ship simple,  rustic,  and  solemnized  with  bloodless 
offerings  ^^;  beside  the  plain  (^Apjoi),  a  fortress 
called  Larissa^^  was  generally  erected;  writing^* 
and  art**  were  not  unknown  to  them.  Homer 
called  them  the  divine  *^  and  they  occasionally  ap- 
pear as  a  better  race  that  had  succeeded  barba- 
rians ^.  It  assuredly  required  a  total  revolution  in 
their  ancient  and  well-regulated  life,  and  the  rise  of 
new  elements,  foreign  to  their  character,  to  impart 
to  them  the  stamp  of  the  rude  and  worthless.  The 
manner  in  which  this  was  effected  will  afterwards 
be  explained  with  the  further  pro'gress  of  the  Hel- 
lenes. 

b.  The  other  Ante- Hellenic  Tribes. 

§   10.    The  Lelegians,  Carians,  Curetians,  and 
Cauconians  are  mentioned  as  contemporary  with 


**  Etjm.  M.  &Kaiva  and  Bekker,  Anecd.  357.  To  this  head  must  be  referred 
the  statement  in  the  Etym.  M.  ^ovoa^  that  this  was  erected  by  the  Centaur 
(KivT&ta,  ravpoc)  Hexadius,  and  tnat  the  fiovaraaia  was  there. 

*"  Etym.  M.  ubi.  sup. 

^  Demeter.  ITcXacry^c  Paus.  2.  22.  2.  Pelarge  institutes  her  mysteries, 
Paus.  9.25;  5.  6.  See  at  large  Creuzer,  Symb.  4.  31,  sqq. ;  compare  on 
Zeus,  2.  472.  sqq. ;  Miiller,  Dor.  1.  348. 354.  400.  402. 

^'  Concerning  Cecrops,  see  Paus.  8.  2.  1.  On  the  subject  of  Lycaon's  re- 
puted sacrifice  of  human  victims,  see  Suidas  KvK&tavt  a  statement  of  Nicb. 
bamascenus,  that  differs  from  the  common  tradition,  and,  therefore,  coincides 
with  the  above  assertion. 

f*  Strab.  9.  440;  13.  621 ;  comp.  Steph.  Byz.  Aapifftra,  In  addition  to 
this,  *Apy6\aQ  was  the  significant  name  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pelasgic 
citadel  at  Athens,  Paus.  1.  28. 3;  comp.  Herod.  6.  137  ;  Kruse,  Hellas,  v.  1. 
438,  sqq. 

"  Paus.  3.  20.  5  ;  comp.  Herod.  2.  51,  on  the  Phallos-Herme. 

»♦  Diod.  3.  66.  »  II.  10.  429  ;  Od.  19.  177. 

^  Aristot.  in  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  397.  Barbarians  once  dwelt  in  Arcadia; 
they  were  expelled  by  the  subsequent  (Pelasgic)  Arcadians.  According  to 
Herod.  1. 173,  barbarians  first  dwelt  in  Crete.  According  to  Diodor.  5.  64*— 
79,  Eteocretieans  ;  these  were  joined  by  the  Pelasgians :  now,  Diodorus,  it  is 
true,  ascribes  every  excellence  to  the  Eteocretasans,  but  Homer's  designation 
of  the  Pelasgians,  as  ^toi,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  praise  belongs  to  them. 
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the  Pelasgians^  and  as  considerable  nations  of  the 
ante-Hellenic  age  ;  some  of  these  maintained  them- 
selves afterwards.  Frequent  mention  of  the  Lele- 
ges  occm^  in  the  "  Politics  "  of  Aristotle  ;  they  are 
represented  as  inhabiting  Acamania  and  iEtoUa, 
Leucas,  Boeotia,  the  Opmitian  Locris,  Megaris  %  as 
well  as  Laconia  and  Messenia  ^  Euboea  ^  and  Asia 
Minor  *. 

The  Carians  were  really  indigenous  on  the 
islands  and  shores  of  the  Archipelago*;  but  are 
not  to  be  traced  to  the  west  coasts  of  the  Grecian 
continent^.  Both,  however,  belong  to  the  mari- 
time districts  and  islands,  and  were  related  ^.  The 
Leleges  appear  only  as  scattered  hordes,  destitute 
of  every  distinctive  feature  ® ;  whilst  a  martial 
disposition  ^  and  harsh  pronunciation  *®  are  the 
peculiar  characteristics  ascribed  to  the  Carians : 
this,  however,  would  only  appear  to  apply  to 
the  nation  under  the  aspect  it  subsequently  as- 
sumed in   Asia   Minor".     Both   are  enumerated 


'  Aristot.  ap.  Strab.  7.  321.  322;  on  Megaris»  comp.  Pausan.  1.  39.  5;  4. 
36.  1. 
«  Pant.  3.  1.1  ;  4.1.4. 

*  Scymnus,  670. 

«  Strab.  12.  610,  gqq. ;  13.  632.  636.  661. 

*  Thucyd.  1.  8.  is  an  authority  for  all. 

*  According  to  Herod.  1.  171.  the  Carians  proceeded  from  the  islands  to  the 
mainland ;  the  Carians,  however,  wished  to  be  considered  autochthones, 

7  Herodot.  1.  171.  Carians  were  at  one  time  Lelegians  ;  that  is,  those  who 
subsequently  constituted  a  distinct  people,  once  formed  part  of  the  wandering 
hordes.  Comp.  Strab.  14.  661  ;  Paus.  7.  2.  4.  AsXtytc  rov  KaptKoit  fidipa, 
and  Philip.  Tbeangel.  ap.  Ath.  6. 271 .  The  Carians  once  employed  the  Lele- 
gians as  serfs.  The  Megarian  tradition  was  diflferent,  Paus.  1.  39.  6  ;  this  con- 
tained a  Car,  and  ten  generations  later  an  Egyptian  Lelez ;  comp.  1.  44.  6. 

*  Mcya^ec  Aristot  ap.  Strab.  7.  321  ;  comp.  avWtKTov^,  322. 

*  The  crest,  devices,  and  the  management  of  the  shield  were  considered  their 
inventions;  Herod.  1.  171.  To  this  must  be  added  their  ancient  custom  of 
senring  for  pay  ;  (Strab.  14.  662  ;  and  Ephor.  Marx.  117.)  Connected  with 
their  wanderings  by  sea,  is  perhaps  the  remark  of  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  306 ; 
tbw  they  had  invented  rr^v  ci  dirriputv  trpSyviomv. 

•»  Horn.  n.  2.  867. ;  comp.  Phil.  ap.  Strab.  14.  662. 
**  Aristoph.  Av.  particularly  refers  to  thu,  when  he  says  that  the  Carians 
lived  on  eminences. 
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among  the  Pelasgians**,  and  sometimes  mentioned 
instead  of  them  "  ;  but  the  latter  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished from  them  by  an  honorary  epithet^*. 
The  name  Curetes,  like  Pelasgians,  was  used  in 
a  twofold  sense;  it  designated  either  a  race  of 
people,  or  a  Cretan  order  of  priests  " ;  the  first  of 
which  only  is  to  be  considered  here.  A  mountain 
tribe  of  iEtolia*^  they  were  driven  by  the  Mio- 
hans,  with  whom  they  were  at  enmity  ^'^,  and  by 
the  ThessaUan  iEoUans  to  Acamania*®,  and  ap- 
pear no  longer  as  a  distinct  people.  The  Caucones 
dwelt  in  Messenia,  Arcadia,  Triphylia,  and  as  far 
north  as  Djonae  *^  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
discover  the  Caucones  mentioned  with  the  Pelas- 
gians, the  Lelegians,  and  the  Carians  in  Homer,  as 
neighbours  of  the  Mariand5niians  ^  in  Asia.  Strabo 
reckons  them  amongst  the  barbarians,  who  were 
said  to  have  inhabited  Greece  in  the  most  remote 
ages ;  however  the  Caucones,  as  the  followers  of 
Nestor,  were  entitled  to  be  looked  upon  as  Gre- 
cian ^^,  although  their  name  existed  but  a  short 
time  in  the  historical  age ;  this,  and  the  circum- 

>*  Horn.  11.  10.  428.  429.  Ninoe,  in  Caria,  is  called,  in  Steph.  Byzan., 
l^ivhu'KTurQiioa  virb  rCtv  n«Xa<rytDv  AcXeywv. 

*^  The  Pelasgians  on  the  Carian  Chersonese,  Diod.  5.  6L,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  Carians  ;  on  the  contrary,  Cornel.  Nep.  Miltiad.  2.  has  Carians, 
instead  of  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians,  in  Lemnos. 

"  Atoi,  Horn.  ub.  sup.  j  Strabo.  13.  610. 

"  Strab.  10.  466,  sqq. ;  Hockh.  Creta.  1.  198,  sqq. 

^^  Archemacus,  the  Euboean,  Strab.  9.  465,  considers  Euboean  Chalcis  their 
first  dwelling-place,  and  makes  them  the  "  shorn  in  front/'  afterwards  contend 
with  the  "  unsnorn,"  the  Acamanians.  The  etymological  point  is  obvious ; 
however  the  Abantes  hmQtv  Ko/i6«avrcCi  H.  2.  542,  and  the  ^tolian  mountain 
Chalcis,  offered  fallacious  grounds  for  the  assumption. 

«»  Hom.  II.  9.  525,  sqq. 

»«  Strab.  10.  465. 

«»  Herodot.  8.  148  ;  Strab.  8.  342.  345. 387 ;  Paus.  4.  1.  4  ;  4.  26.  2. 

*>  Strab.  8.  345;  12.  542.  544. 

3*  The  catalogue  of  ships  does  not  record  them,  it  is  true ;  but  in  the  II. 
10.  490,  they  are  Trojan  auxiliaries;  the  Odyss.  3.  366,  and  Herodot.  1. 
147,  call  the  Neleids  Caucones.  .  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Caucon,  Paus. 
4. 1.  4;  4.  27.  4,  is  the  transplanter  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  into  Messenia. 
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stance  of  their  being  mentioned  as  an  Asiatic 
people,  may  have  determined  the  judgment  of 
Strabo. 

The  Carians  alone  maintained  their  footing  as  a 
distinct  tribe;  their  connection  with  Greece  was 
exceedingly  remote,  and  they  indirectly  promoted 
the  degradation  of  the  Pelasgic  name,  which  was 
confounded  with  their  own. 

Amongst  the  tribes  ascribed  to  the  earUest  ages, 
and  characterised  as  non-Hellenic,  the  Thessalian 
^monians**,  the  Bceotian  Pronastae^,  and  Hec- 
tenes  **,  are  mere  sounds ;  of  the  Boeotian  Aones, 
Temmices,  and  Hyantes**,  nothing  is  known  but 
the  name ;  the  Centaurs  ^,  with  their  inseparable 
attendants,  the  Lapithae  ^,  partake  fer  more  of  the 
mythical  than  the  historical  character,  as  well  as 
the  PhlegyaB,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  the  Lapithae  ^,  but  between  whom  and  the  Or- 
chomenian  Minyans  an  affinity  has  been  traced^; 
the  Dryopians**  had  a  decidedly  historical  existence 
in  Thessaly  and  the  adjacent  countries,  and  may 
be  discovered  scattered  till  a  late  date  over  ArgoUs, 
the  island  of  Euboea,  and  Cythnus  ^K 

In  enquiring  into  the  relation  in  which  these,  and 
the  tribes  before  mentioned,  stood  to  the  Pelas- 
gians,  as  the  principal  people,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  ancient  national  denominations  are  applied 

**  Pind.  Ncm.  4.  91.  *  Steph.  Byz.  JJ^ovdirrai, 

**  Pans.  9.  5. 1  ;  LycophroD.  1.  212.  Comp.  Miiller,  Boeotia,  in  Ench.  nnd 
Gr.EpcycIop.  6.261. 

**  Sirab.  7.  321.  «  'ApytSv  ri  ^wXov,  Strab.  9.  439. 

^  Buttman  (iib.  d.  Minys.  Berl.  Abhand.  1820,  p.  197,  sqq.)  opposes 
|}iem  as  the  builders  of  cities  (the  stone-persuading)  to  the  Centaurs,  as 
Doniad  cavalry. 

**  See  the  examples  in  Miiller,  Orchom.  248,  S(|q. 

*  Ibid.  134.    Compare  the  sagacious  combination  of  Bnttmann  ubi  sup. 
198,  sqq.  »  "  Barbarians,"  Strab.  7.  321. 

^  Herod.  8.  43 ;  46.  73;  Tbucyd.  7.  57 ;  comp.  Miiller's  Dor.  1.  41,  sqq. 
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not  only  to  tribes  of  a  common  origin,  but  also  to 
hordes  of  mixed  extraction,  united  by  a  similarity 
of  manners  and  customs.     The  Aones,  Temmices, 
Hyantes,  Dryopes,  Curetes,  and  others,  must  ap- 
parently be  considered  as  separate  races,  whilst  the 
Pelasgians  themselves,  the  Leleges,  Carians,  etc.,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  mixed  hordes,  or  even  tribes,  or 
as  distinguishable  by  a  common  designation  through 
certain  external  points  of  resemblance.     It  is  cer- 
tain that  amongst  the  earliest  population  of  Greece, 
tribes  originally  associated  by  an  affinity  of  race, 
were  not  less  numerous  than  in  later  ages ;  and  the 
same  may  be  observed  of  others  existing  separate 
and  apart  from  each  other.     Still  they  were  not 
destitute  of  one  great  national  bond  of  union ;  for 
originally  a  great  and  widely   ramified  family  of 
nations,  from  which  the  Hellenes,  as  the  noblest  off- 
spring, subsequently  issued,  appears  to  have  been 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  region  which  extended 
from  Crete  and  Caria  along  the  west  coast  of  Asia, 
including  the  Troad,  as  far  as  the  Hellespont,  then 
through  southern  Thrace  and  eastern  Macedonia, 
over  the   Pindus   and   through    Epirus   as  far  as 
Acroceraxmia,  and  none  of  the  tribes  above  enu- 
merated can  be  called  decidedly  barbarian.     How- 
ever, the  extension  of  territory,  and  the  difference 
in  their  mode  of  life,  arising  from  natural  causes,  or 
at  an  early  period  resulting  from  political  develop- 
ment, could  not  fail  to  render  the  bond  by  which 
they  were  united  an  extremely  feeble  one,  and  to 
prevent  any  decided  or  uniform  features  from  be- 
coming the  characteristics  of  the  whole  mass.     It 
must  be  considered  as  a  complete  misapprehension, 
and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  simplify  the  ancient 
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population,  when  the  Pelasgians  are  represented  as 
the  mother  tribe,  and  their  name  is  employed  as 
the  general  designation ;  the  Pelasgians  are  speci- 
fied by  Homer  individually,  and  together  with  them 
he  enumerates  other  tribes ;  therefore  the  principle 
of  common  nationaUty  was  seated  above  all  these 
in  a  higher  and  unknown  element.  But  if,  accord- 
ing to  the  above,  the  Pelasgians  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  single  national  tribe,  but  their  name  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  denomination  for  several 
nations  of  homogeneous  political  character,  under 
which,  however,  might  be  comprehended  distinct 
tribes,  with  their  own  peculiar  names,  then  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  consider  the  relation  of  the 
races  or  tribes  diflFerently  named  to  the  Pelasgians, 
that  is  to  say,  of  those  who,  like  them,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a  collective  appellation,  from  another 
point  of  view.  Thus  from  the  Pelasgians,  as  the 
stationary  inhabitants  and  tillers  of  the  plains,  are 
contradistinguished*  the  Lelegians  and  the  Carians 
as  the  wandering  inhabitants  of  the  islands  and 
coasts;  in  general,  however,  these  and  the  other 
tribes  stood  in  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the 
Pelasgians  as  afterwards  the  ruder  mountain  tribes 
did  to  the  Hellenes;  but  whilst  on  the  one  hand 
tradition  converted  many  of  them,  like  the  Phle- 
gyae  and  the  Centaurs  into  impious  robbers,  it  on 
the  other,  represented  the  Centaur  Chiron  as  a 
being  of  a  more  exalted  order  ^^. 

Finally,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  mythical 


**  With  the  more  familiar  aUusions  to  Chiron,  compare  a  quotation  in  the 
Titanomachia,  6.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  306,  vie.  that  he  first  taught  justice 
and  the  fear  of  the  gods,  dilKag  '6pKov  kui  Bvtyiag  Kai  fTxrjfiaTa  'OXvuttov, 
His  daughter  Hippo  teaches  natural  history,  ^v<ruc^v  Oiiapiav,  tt^v  varptov 
ixttrrfifitiv. 
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Thracians.  Thracians  several  times  occur  in  the 
ancient  legends;  occasionally  as  associates  of  the 
Pelasgians  ^',  and  with  attributes  not  barbarian, 
as  for  instance  when  Eumolpus  is  represented  as 
initiating  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  ^,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  muses  by  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  Thamyris  ", 
and  the  Pierians  generally^,  the  consecration  of 
Helicon'',  and  the  adoration  of  Dionysus^,  with 
which  deity  they  appear  to  have  been  connected 
much  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  Hyperboreans 
were  with  Apollo.  Such  attributes  as  those  from 
which  Pausanias^  infers  that  the  Thracians  must 
have  been  more  cultivated  than  the  Macedonians, 
do  not  apply  to  the  barbarian  Thracians  of  a  later 
age.  Those  mythical  Thracians  extended  from  Pie- 
ria  and  Tempe  ***,  to  the  central  provinces  of  Greece, 
Phocis*^  and  Delphi**,  Boeotia**,  Attica**,  and 
Euboea*^.  The  mythical  opinion,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  established  any  boundary  in  the 
north ;  their  neighbours  were  called  the  Hippo- 
molgi,  the  most  just  of  nations  ^ ;  but  in  all  pro- 
bability it  did  not  extend  beyond  the  country 
contiguous  to  Troy,  amongst  whose  allies  Thra- 


^  Both  fiffbt  against  the  Boeotians.  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  9 ;  Marx.  128 ;  from 
which  and  from  the  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  134.  the  statement  of  Diodor. 
(Fragm.  vol.  4.  15.  Bipont)  that  Tnracians  had  expelled  the  Minyans,  most 
be  rectified. 

^  Apollodor.  2.  5.  11. ;  and  Heyne,  337,  sqq. ;  Creuzer,  Symb.  2.  285 ;  4. 
341. 

»*  Strab.  9,  410 ;  10.  471  ;  Pans.  9.  30 ;  3 — 5,  etc.  See  Creuzer,  Symb.  2. 
284.  294;  3.  151.  sqq. ;  Mull.  Orchom.  379— 390  j  Dor.  1.  9. 

*  Heyne  de  Musis,  C.  Gott.  8.  32,  sqq.  ^  Strab.  9,  410. 

^  Muller*s  Orchom.  382.    Comp.  Creuzer,  Symb.  3.  149,  sqq. 

»  Paus.  9.  29.  2.  «>  Steph.  Byz.  'AXwiov. 

*»  Thucyd.  2.  29 ;  Paus.  1.  41.  8. 

**  SpaKiSai  still  at  the  time  of  Philolemus,  Diod.  16.  24. 

^  Thucyd.  2.  29 ;  Apollod.  1.  7.  4 ;  Strab.  9.  401,  sqq.  etc. 

**  Strab.  7.  321,  etc. 

^  The  Abantes,  AristoU  ap.  Strab.  9.  445. 

^  Hom.  11.  3.  5.  6.  The  Stvruc  dypiS^voi,  Odyss.  8.  394.  are  virtually 
separated  from  them  by  the  epithet. 
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cians  are  commemorated  as  a  single  tribe '^^  but 
this  cannot  lead  us  into  error,  with  regard  to  the 
further  import  of  the  name,  any  more  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Germanic  Suevi*®,  or  the  old  Italian 
Opici.  Hence,  whether  we  make  the  Thracians 
in  Greece,  or  those  about  the  Troad,  the  point  from 
which  we  start,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  country,  situate  between  the  two  extremes 
southward  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Olympus,  and  con- 
sequently including  Macedonia,  which  was  not  yet 
distinguished  by  a  particular  appellation,  was  con- 
sidered Thracian.  Whenever  the  name  arose, 
or  from  whatever  tribe  it  may  have  been  taken,  the 
transferring  of  it  from  the  Hellenic  Thracians,  to 
those  around  Troas,  or  vice  vers&,  could  not  have 
taken  place  without  a  certain  uniformity,  at  least 
as  far  as  concerned  external  indications  ;  and  even 
supposing  the  intermediate  maritime  districts  were 
called  Thracian,  less  weight  is  perhaps  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  conjecture,  that  through  ignorance 
the  designation  had  been  continued  from  the  two 
extremes  to  the  centre,  than  to  what  has  been 
observed  above,  namely,  that  a  laige  family  of 
nations  in  the  main  features  resembling  each  other, 
really  dwelt  along  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago 
over  the  extent  of  territory  specified  above.  This 
continuity  of  the  nations  of  the  coasts,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  broken  by  the  barbarians  who 
pressed  forward  from  the  north  of  Thrace,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  barbarians  forced  themselves 
amongst  the  Hellenic  tribes  on  the  Pindus.  The 
remains  of  that  old  Thracian  stock  are  perceptible 

«^  Horn,  a  2.  844.  845.  ^  Slrab.  7.  321 ;  10.  471. 
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in  the  "  bilinguous"  barbarians  near  the  Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgians  of  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace  ^,  the 
Briges  in  the  Macedonian  mountains  with  the 
gardens  of  Midas  ^,  and  the  non-Illyrian  Mace- 
donians of  the  coasts  themselves,  who  are  on  that 
account  not  unaptly  denominated  by  Justin  *S-  Pe- 
lasgians, in  the  vague  acceptation  of  the  word. 
These  old  Thracian  tribes,  allied  to  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  Hellas,  although  on  account  of  certain 
peculiarities  distinguished  by  particular  names,  per- 
haps issued  from  the  ancient  Pieria  in  the  north 
near  Olympus ;  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
Thessaly,  and  still  farther  south.  Like  the  Pelas- 
gians, they  afterwards  merged  in  the  Hellenes, 
without  retaining  the  slightest  trace  of  a  foreign 
origin.  But  inasmuch  as  we  must  suppose  the 
Hellenes  to  have  been  but  little  acquainted  with 
the  north  of  Thrace,  there  appear  greater  truth 
and  consistency  in  the  mythical  opinion,  which, 
with  the  advancing  of  the  barbarian  Thracians,  in 
lieu  of  the  legends  of  the  mystic  wisdom  of  an 
Abaris,  Zamolxis,  and  the  Hyperboreans,  placed 
their  primitive  home  still  farther  in  the  remote 
north,  than  in  the  seemingly  historical  opinion 
which  pretended  to  discover  on  the  Strymon,  or 
amongst  the  Pierians  about  the  Pangaeus^^  that 
which  belonged  to  the  great  and  but  vaguely  de- 
fined race,  and  endeavoured  to  identify  the  mythical 
Nysa,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  various  Pelasgic 
Larissas  in  Campania,  etc.     Even  the  assertion  of 


«  'lliucyd.  4.  109.  »  Herod.  8. 138.  ^  ^  *»  Justin,  7.  1. 

**  E.  g.  Suidas  i^dfivpig  IK  'H^oivwr  —  ol  Sk  dv  *0^pv(T(Tijc, 
^  See  aQ  example  in  Diodor.  3.  64.      Comp.  Prideaux  on    the  Mann. 
Oxon.  343,  sqq. 
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Herodotus**,  that  the  Thracians  were  the  most 
numerous  people  after  the  Indians,  rather  applies 
to  the  mythical  than  to  the  historical  Thracians. 

c.  The  Foreign  Settlers. 

§11.  Closely  connected  with  the  preceding  dis- 
cusdon,  is  the  question,  in  what  light  are  to  be 
regarded  the  accounts  of  the  strangers,  Danaus, 
Cecrops,.  Cadmus,  Pelops,  etc.  who  were  asserted 
to  have  come  from  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  of  what  nature  was  their  influence  on 
Grecian  society  ^  ?  Having  shown  that  the  Pela»- 
gians,  even  when  considered  with  reference  to  their 
intrinsic  character  and  native  manners,  by  no  means 
deserved  the  appellation  of  Barbarians,  which  has 
been  applied  to  them,  I  next  proceed  to  enquire, 
whether  the  noble  attributes  of  humanity,  that 
were  found  amongst  them,  were  of  indigenous 
growth,  or  engrafted  on  the  native  stock  from 
foreign  sources ;  a  question  which,  after  the  at* 
tempted  vindication  of  that  people,  becomes  the 
more  important ;  and  the  answer  to  which  neces^ 
sarily  involves  the  character  of  the  Hellenes.  In 
the  indispensable  preliminary  enquiry,  whether  the 
accounts  of  those  strangers  rest  upon  an  historical 
foundation  or  not,  it  is  very  far  from  my  design, 
after  the  indescribable  prodigality  of  research  and 
combination  in  this  field,  to  attempt  a  ^aning  <tf 
scattered  notices  concerning  the  individual  stran- 
g»8,  their  country,  and  age:  historical  criticism 


M  H«rod.  6.  3. 

*  lodirfcdj  he  even  testiSei  agiintt  hiniMlf»  1.  60 :  —  iim  y%  awtxpiB^ 
4c  iroXoircpov  rov  PapBapucov  iOvtoc  rb  *EXXi|vik6v,  Uv  Kai  Si^uin'tpov 
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may  assume  as  valid  the  possibility,  and  even  the 
probability  of  what  has  been  recorded,  which  the 
historians  probably  derived  from  the  poets  of  ear- 
lier  ages,  and  may  even  support  it  by  analogy. 
Greece,  from  its  situation,  presented  itself  to  the 
east  under  an  aspect  too  inviting,  and  many  of  the 
eastern  nations  prove  themselves  in  the  earlier  agesj 
to  have  been  too  active  and  enterprising,  for  the 
neighbouring  land  in  Europe  to  have  remained 
secluded  and  unknown.  But  of  more  importance 
to  this  investigation  than  the  fact  itself,  are  the 
consequences  it  produced;  and  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  latter  in  their  turn  throw  light  upon  the  for-, 
mer.  We  therefore  pass  over  the  accounts  of  He- 
rodotus who  was  so  immoderately  influenced  by 
his  disposition  to  refer  every  thing  to  foreigners, 
as  well  as  those  of  his  successors,  and  enquire^ 
what  traces  of  actual  settlements  of  this  description 
have  been  preserved  in  the  most  important  mani-^ 
festations  of  Grecian  nationality.  The  most  preg^ 
nant,  and  at  the  same  time  the  profoundest  evidence 
of  original  nationality  must  be  drawn  from  its  most 
authentic  monument — ^language.  The  language  of 
the  Greeks,  considered  under  its  general  aspect, 
and  examined  according  to  its  inherent  vital  prin- 
ciple, instead  of  being  tried  by  the  false  standard 
of  single  and  arbitrarily  selected  words,  bears  pre^ 
eminent  marks  of  a  genuine  primitive  origin,  and 
the  strength  of  pure  and  unmixed  growth,  result-^ 
ing  from  it,  so  that  the  subsequent  external  acces- 
sions, by  the  side  of  a  stock  of  words  naturally 
and  regularly  derived  from  simple  roots,  appear 
insulated,  and  incapable  of  transfusing  themselves 
into  the  inner  essence  and  genius  of  the  language* 
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Ancient  names  of  places  and  persons  of  apparently 
foreign  formation^  are  to  be  explained  from  the 
analogy  of  an  earlier,  harsher,  and  rougher  mode 
of  inflection,  and  ascribed  to  the  parent  stem  of 
the  language  ^ ;  with  regard  to  its  similarity  amongst 
the  single  tribes,  which  in  consequence  of  a  com- 
munity of  origin  may  be  traced  even  in  the  modifi-* 
cations  of  the  dialects.  Homer's  testimony  ^  and 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  his  emphatical 
mention  of  the  harsh  language  of  the  Carians 
and  Sintians*,  are  deserving  of  particular  attention. 
How  can  it  be  supposed,  that  either  the  simple 
elements  of  language,  or  a  supply  of  already  ma- 
tured forms,  could  have  been  brought  with  them 
by  the  Orientals,  and  that  they  afterwards  prevailed 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  supplant  an  anterior  lan- 
guage in  Greece  ?  Or  how  can  the  resemblance 
between  certain  roots  and  forms  be  extended  to 
universal  affinity?  The  arguments  drawn  from  the 
remaining  modifications  of  moral  and  social  life 
are  less  conclusive ;  for  none  of  these  are  so  closely 
interwoven  with  nationality  in  all  its  bearings  as 
language,  nor  are  they  in  their  turn  equally  liable 
to  be  manifested  in  it.  At  the  same  time  that  it 
is  impossible  not  to  perceive  a  connection  between 
the  religion  of  the  east  and  that  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  relics  of  one  primeval  contemplation  of  the 
divine  principle  in  nature,  propitiated  by  a  pure 
and  innocent  worship ;  it  must  be  confessed  that 
these  elements  are  on  the  one  side  so  intellectual 

*  InterpreUtioD  from  the  orieatal  languages  is  only  admissible  with  a  very 
Knited  namber.  See  in  particular  the  attempts  of  Buttmann  in  the  ditserta- 
tioo :  On  the  Mythical  connection  between  Greece  and  Asia,  in  Berl.  Abh. 
1618  and  1819,  p.  215,  sqa.  and  on  the  Minyas,  ibid.  1820  and  1821»  p.  206. 

»  IL  4.  437.    The  Troades  had  not  la  yvpvQ,  'AXXd  yXwffa*  ifUfuxro. 

*  n.  2.  867  ;  Od.  8.  294. 
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and  so  general^  that  floating  as  they  do  above  th& 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  single  nations,  they 
do  not  require  to  be  furnished  with  their  stamp 
and  impress  in  order  to  propagate  themselves  i^ 
the  minds  of  the  people.    Thus  it  was  that  chivalriq 
feehng,  as  one  great  universal  principle,  associated 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  the  middle  ages^ 
On  the  other  hand,  indeed,  it  appears,  that  con-^ 
temporaneously   with   the   predominant   religious 
system  of  the  Greeks,  which  attained  its  popular 
development  at  a  later  period,  there  existed  foreign 
forms   of  worship,  to  which  peculiar  sacerdotal 
races  were  annexed,  wherein  more  than  mere  ac- 
cidental and  vaguely  defined  sketches  of  the  oriental 
principle  may  be  perceived :  still  they  remained 
foreign  :  the  barrier  between  them  and  the  Grecian 
mind  was  not  removed :  they  obtained  a  footing,  in- 
deed, but  on  a  narrow  and  circumscribed  ground, 
and  were  resolved  into  the  Grecian  worship  through 
the  force  of  its  inherent  character,  which  they  were 
incapable  of  changing.     It  therefore  follows,  that 
although  Greece  received  various  incitements  from 
without,   and  more   especially  in  Crete,  we  per- 
ceive the  native  principle  of  advancement  to  have 
been  actively  and  vigorously  promoted  by  such 
impulses,  stUl  the  main  source  of  the  Grecian  cha- 
racter did  not  suffer  itself  to  be  troubled  by  the 
accession  of  foreign  streams,  but  either  interpene- 
trated them  with  its  own  crystal  transparency,  or 
proudly  glided  over  them,  like  the  Titaresius  over 
the   Peneus,  but   nowhere  was   any  element    of 
popular  life  in  Greece  perverted  or  endangered 
by  oriental  strangers.     Its  principal  elements  do 
not  appear   as   a  fortuitous    and   heterogeneous 
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tnass^  but  as  tlie  native  product  of  the  soil,  con- 
stituting an  organic  whole  knit  together  by  in- 
ternal strength,  and  as  a  youthful  and  healthful 
body,  which  confirms  its  descent  from  a  vigor- 
ous parent  by  the  strength  and  flexibility  of  its 
members.  Those  fundamental  ingredients  must 
have  originated  in  the  time  of  the  Pelasgians; 
their  entire  development  in  the  Hellenic  age 
was  only  a  continuation  from  the  same  com- 
mencement, and  the  Hellenic  principle  cannot 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  new  and  strange  ele- 
ment, essentially  different  from,  and  inimical  to 
the  Pelasgic. 

d.  The  Hellenes  of  the  Heroic  Age. 

§  12.  In  enquiring  how  the  Pelasgic  principle 
was  supplanted  by  a  new  one  arising  out  of  it,  viz. 
the  Hellenic,' the  history  of  the  name  Hellenes  is 
distinct  from,  and  subsequent  to  an  account  of  that 
state  of  things,  which  though  contrasted  with  the 
Pelasgic  period,  was  not  entitled  Hellenic  till  after- 
wards. Postponing  the  consideration  of  the  name, 
we  therefore  pass  on  to  the  fact  itself,  viz.  that  the 
Pelasgians  were  superseded  by  the  Hellenes. 

The  commencement  of  the  history  of  the  Hel- 
lenic race,  and  of  its  predominance  over  the  Pelas- 
gians, may  be  compared  to  the  rise  of  contentious 
huntsmen,  robbers,  and  warriors  amongst  peaceful 
husbandmen ;  or,  once  more  to  use  a  common  but 
appropriate  analogy,  the  growing  political  ascen- 
dency of  chivalric  races  of  heroes  and  princes,  with 
military  retinues,  in  the  midst  of  free  rural  commu- 
nities, or  such,  at  least,  as  were  only  subject  to  the 
natural   authority   of  their  hereditary   chieftains. 
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The  genealogical  poetry  has  placed  Deucalion,  the 
reputed  father  of  the  Hellenes,  in  Thessaly  ^ ;  and 
thither  must  be  referred  the  origin  of  that  system* 
Thessaly  is  described,  in  Grecian  history  generally, 
as  the  land  of  horsebreeding,  with  which  oligarchy 
was  for  a  long  time  united  ^.  The  employment  of 
chariots  in  battle  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
heroic  mode  of  warfare,  the  glory  of  which  at 
length  sunk  before  the  overpowering  Doric  Hoplite& 
The  '^  horserearing  Argos  V'  originally  pointing  to 
Thessaly  as  the  cradle  of  the  heroic  system,  has  ob- 
tained a  more  general  ^  almost  symbolical  import^ 
which  holds  good  in  the  majority  of  those  passages 
in  Homer  in  which  it  is  mentioned^.  To  that 
mode  of  fighting  may  be  added  what  the  natural 
man  most  vividly  conceives,  the  external  pheno- 
mena of  dress  and  armour.  How  this  chivalry  was 
formed,  is  indicated  by  the  tradition,  that  the 
heroes  Actaeon,  Achilles,  etc.,  were  educated  at  the 
foot  of  Pelion,  by  Chiron,  the  wisest  of  the  Cen- 
taurs ^  In  the  same  manner,  as  the  tradition  re- 
presents Pelasgians  as  proceeding  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus into  Thessaly  ^  it  sends  forth  from  thence, 
for  the  purpose  of  remodelling  the  Pelasgic  political 
system,  into  most  of  the  provinces  in  and  without 
the  Peloponnesus,  chivalric  princes,  declared  de- 
scendants of  Hellen,  by  whose  name  the  origin  of 

1  See  below,  n.  18. 

*  Hence  Aristot.  Pol.  6.  4.  3,  classes  Xrrir&<jtjtoQ  X^P^  i^  generml  and 
oligarchy  together.    Comp.  §.  30,  n.  54. 

^'Apyog  lirirofioTov  Horn.  II.  2.  287  ;  3.  76  ;  2.  68,  etc. 

*  See  Odyss.  4.  662 ;  where  this  is  transferred  to  the  Peloponnesian  Argos ; 
Find.  Isthm.  7.  17.    'ApyogXiririov*  comp.  Eurip.  Orest.  1^9. 

^  So  far  it  is  with  justice,  that  Strabo,  8.  370,  says  of  Homer,  koivvq  cipifct. 

^  Apollod.  3.  4.  4  ;  3.  16.  6  ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  1.  666,  etc.  Concerning  the 
lance  of  Peleus,  see  Horn.  II.  16. 143.  In  Steph.  Byz.  '£XX<ic»  Hellen,  is  not  the 
son  of  Deucalion,  but  of  Phthius  and  Chrysippe,  both  very  signiBcant  nimes. 

7  Dion.  Hal.  1.  17. 
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Ae  new  order  of  things  was  designated.  These  it 
then  represented  as  one  family,  with  extensive 
ramifications ;  and  whenever  a  prince,  spnmg  from 
one  of  these,  obtained  the  government  of  a 
country,  the  conversion  of  the  Pelasgic  into  the 
Hellenic  system  seems  to  have  been  accomplished. 
Thucydides  ®  perceives  in  the  Hellenes  wandering 
military  hordes.  This  opinion  does  not  appear 
altogether  destitute  of  foundation,  and  is  supported 
by  analogies  from  later  ages,  as  the  mercenary 
character  of  the  Carians,  the  wandering  Etruscan 
bands  under  Coeles  Vibenna  and  M astama  (Servius 
Tullius)^  and  that  which  is  less  remote,  and  in 
reality  produced  changes  equally  extensive  with 
those  in  the  Mythus,  viz.,  the  Doric  expedition. 
Still  the  extension  of  a  principle  is  implied,  by 
the  significant  traditions  of  the  expeditions  of 
single  heroes,  unaccompanied  by  their  tribes ; 
as  Hercules  does  not  take  with  him,  on  his  ad* 
ventures,  a  people  sprung  from  the  same  race  as 
himself,  but  is  either  represented  as  attended  by 
volunteers  ^,  or  warriors  of  the  country  where  he 
happened  to  be  at  the  timers  or  as  fighting  and 
suffering  alone.  This  chivahric  royalty,  under  which 
footsoldiers,  unknightly  vassals,  are  led  by  a  hero 
mounted  on  his  chariot,  is  beheld  in  its  perfection 
in  the  Homeric  poems.  But  Homer  did  not  em- 
ploy the  name  Hellenes  as  a  general  denomina- 
tion, although  it  afterwards  became   one**;   but 

•Thucyd.  1.3. 

*  See  my  Roman  Hikt.  162.  *^  Apollod.  2.  5.  8. 

"  As  in  Find.  01.  10.  51  ;  comp.  Apollod.  2.  7. 2.  Thus  Peleus  took  the 
town  of  lolcns  fiSvo^  dnv  ffrpfanagf  Pmd.  N.  3.  59. 

**  "BXX^vec*  II*  2.  684,  are  the  followers  of  Achilles  \  see  Thncyd.  1.  3. 
The  genuineness  of  this  verse  is  not  wholly  unsuspected  ;  2.  530,  has 
llnvkXK^vtc\  hot  this  one  is  confessedly  spurious.  Comp.  Strab.  8.  370; 
and  Heyoe  aa  Horn.  vol.  4.  p.  310.  364. 
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instead  of  this  he  barrows  from  die  bas^  of  f^ 
commander-in-chief  the  names  oi  Danaans  and 
Argives ;  however,  the  appellation  Achseans  as  die 
conjoint  designation  of  the  majority  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  naticms,  and  of  a  particular  Thessalian 
race,  was  more  compreheneiye",  and  must  be  looked 
upon  as  an  mtermediate  denomination  between  Pe- 
lasgians  and  Hellenes;  which  explains  how  the 
ktter  name  rmght  still  be  but  little  di&sed,  after 
the  former  had  ceased  to  be  as  widely  extended 
as  before. 

How  then  are  we  to  characterise  the  name  and 
race  of  the  Hellenes ;  and  how  did  the  farmer 
become  extended  into  a  designation  for  common 
nationaUty,  after  the  Pelasgians  had  become  sepi^ 
rated  from,  and  opposed  to,  the  HeUa^ies  ? 

Hellas  was  the  original  name  of  a  province  in 
Thessaly,  which  bordered  ttpon  the  plain  of  Pe- 
lasgic  Argos,  where,  towards  Thebes,  die  latter 
declined  towards  the  Pagassean  gulf,  and  upon  the 
district  of  Phthia  ^\  and  was  afi;erwanfe  included  in 
Phthiotis.  The  name  Hellenes  was  at  first  only 
i^pplied  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  the 
Myrmidons,  the  followers  of  Achilles  to  Troy,  and 

*<  TbessaliaB  Achaeaos,  Horn.  II.  2.  684.  Coiap.  Herod.  7.  196^  197  ; 
Thuc.  4.  78 ;  Dion.  Hal.  1.  17 ;  Liv.  33.  32.  They  belonged  to  the  province 
of  Acfailks.  But  that  the  name  was  indigenous  in  the  PtlopoMtsos  is  proved 
by  its  continuance  amongst  the  subsequent  Achaeana.  See  an  attempt  to  trace 
oe  causes  of  the  extension  of  the  name  in  Strab.  8. 365 ;  the  AchsMJis  accom- 
panied Pelops  to  the  Peloponnesus,  inhabited  Laconia,  eto. ;  and  by  reason  of 
their  excellence,  the  Peloponnesus,  which  had  been  befofe  called  Argos,  was 
denominated  the  Achsan  Argos.  Concerning  Achsns,  see  8.  383.  Comp. 
Heyne,  Horn.  v.  4.  p.  367.  3^. 

i«  Hom.  11.  2.  681,  sqq.;  9.  447.  474;  Od.  4.  816;  IK  495;  conp. 
Thucyd.  1.  3 ;  Strab.  9.  431.  The  Melitsaas,  who  dwelt  in  the  south  of 
Pharsalus,  reported  that  there  had  once  been  a  town  called  Hellas  in  their 
neighbourhood,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  settled  amongst  them  ;  in  proof 
of  this  they  pointed  to  Hellen's  tomb  in  the  market-place.  Strabo,  ubi  sup. 
Phthia  is  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Peneos  by  Uesiod.  apud»  Schol. 
Pind.  Pyth.  9.  6. 
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the  ante-Dorie  Inhabitants  of  ^gina,  whom  the 
mythi  of  the  ^adds  represented  as  related  to 
them^^  and  perhaps  likewise  the  bands  of  Pro- 
tesilaus  and  Philoctetes^  whose  real  name  was 
Phthmns  ^.  The  root  of  thofi^  ai^ellations  is  pro* 
hMy  to  be  traced  to  a  primeval  relation  in  which 
the  HeUenic  raee  stood  to  Hella^  the  sanctuary 
at  Dodona,  and  the  Helli  or  SelK  there '^^  But 
did  accounts  which  the  genealogical  poetry  of  the 
H^enes  gives  is  very  different  This  was  neither 
calculated  to  trace  such  a  derivation  in  the  proper 
manner^  nor  to  leave  untried  an  interpretation  of 
its  own  peculiar  kind.  Hesiod  ^  was  the  first,  it 
appears,  who,  losing  sight  of  the  radical  s^nifica- 
tion  of  these  words,  inserted  a  hero,  the  son  of 
Deucalion,  called  Hellen,  who  is  unknown  to 
Homor,  in  the  early  annals  of  the  Hellenico-Thes- 
salian  history;  Hellen's  sons,  iEolus  and  Dorus, 
and  his  grandsons,  Achvus  and  Ion,  likewise  pos- 
terior to  the  Homeric  age  ^^  became  the  mythic 
founders  of  the  Hellenic  chief  nations,  the  iEolians, 
Dorians,  Achseans,  and  lonians  ^.  Deucalion  and 
his  wife  Pyrrha  are  to  be  regarded  as  emblems  of 

>*  Comp,  Muller,  £egin.  18  ;  Prolegom.  in  Mythol.  168. 
^  Heyne,  II.  2.  083 ;  and  13.  686.  '^  See  Append,  n. 

I'  S«e  tke  Fragm.  in  Tzetz.  ad  Lyco|>lir.  284 ;  cooip.  AnoUod.  I.  7.  2  ;  and 
Smb.  8. 383,  w£>  is,  in  this  respect,  still  more  prejadiced  than  on  Homeric 

MlbMCtS. 

I*  Homer's  Mollis  stands  alone,  Odyss.  10.  2 ;  the  names  lonians  and 
Dgnana  am  seldom  mentioned  ('Idoytg  of  the  Athenians,  II.  13.  686 ;  Dorians 
in  Cntm,  Od.  19. 177,)  and  possess  not  the  lustre  of  heroic  gtnealogy.  Conp. 
i.  13.  B.  57. 

*^  Seethe  detailed  aceounts  in  Prideanx  on  the  Marm.  Ozon.  366,  sqq. 
The  now  almost  universalW  acknowledged  fiedMiloasness  of  these  and  the  other 
heroic  pregenitors  of  the  Grecian  races,  may  be  easily  gftthered  from  such  ex- 
amples as  Andreus,  (original  man,)  said  to  be  the  first  inhabitant  of  the  Or- 
chooieDian  plain,  son  of  the  river  Peneus,  Pans.  9.  34. 5 ;  Thessalus,  the  son 
of  Jason,  Diodor  4.  55;  Penestus,  his  descendant,  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp. 
1263.  Compare  the  corresponding  opinions  of  Buttmann,  uber  die  mythisehen 
Verbiod,  etc..  Bed.  Abh.  1818.  18ia  p.  216,  sqq, ;  aad  Miiller,  Prokgom. 
178,  aqq.  216. 
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the  Thessalian  plain,  from  which  the  waters  of  the 
inland  lake  had  retired^  and  into  which  inhabitants 
descended  from  the  surrounding  mountains  ".  The 
original  merely  local  tradition  of  the  earliest  human 
settlements  in  the  newly- created  Thessalian  plain, 
in  conjunction  with  the  increasing  extension  of 
the  Hellenic  name,  gradually  became  diversified, 
adorned  with  foreign  additions,  and  connected 
with  other  legends;  and  all  this  with  a  decided 
tendency  to  exalt  the  origin  of  that  race,  whose 
name  had  become  extended  into  a  designation  for 
the  whole  nation.  To  this  must  be  referred  the 
union  between  Deucalion  and  Prometheus",  by 
which  the  history  of  the  Hellenes  was  traced  to 
the  commencement  of  the  human  race,  as  well  as 
the  legend,  which,  however,  more  particularly  ap^ 
pertained  to  the  person  of  Deucalion,  of  the-crea- 
tion  of  a  new  race  of  men  out  of  stones  ^,  whereby 
his  people  not  only  acquired  a  claim  to  autoch* 
thony,  but  also  a  nobility,  like  that  of  the  Theban 
Sparti  **,  the  connection  of  Deucalion  with  Parnas- 
sus", as  well  as  with  Delphi,  which  afterwards 
became  the  central  point  of  Grecian  life ;  and 
lastly,  the  fiction  of  his  son  or  grandson  Amphic- 
tyon  ^,  which  represented  the  progress  of  politi- 
cal society  in  the  aggregation   of  the  individual 


**  Opus  and  its  harbour  Cunos  were  considered  the  first  abodes  of  Deuca« 
lion  after  the  flood;  Find.  01.  9.  66,  sqq.  and  Schol. ;  comp.  Boeckh. 
Ezplicat.  190.  191.  In  this  place,  between  Opus  and  Cunos,  mere  was  a 
vtoiov  Maifiov,  Strab.  9.  425 ;  hence  the  Leleses,  (see  §.  10.  n.  7,)  were  also 
called  Deucalion's  people,  Dionys.  1. 19 ;  and  uie  fiction  of  a  race  sprung  from 
stones  was  transferred  to  them.    Hesiod.  ap.  Strab.  7.  322 ;  Find.  O.  9.  70. 

**  Apollod.  1.  7.2;  Apollon.  Rh.  3.  1086. 

»  Seen.  21. 

«  See  $.  30.  n.  23. 

»  Find.  Ol.  9.  66,  sqq.;  ApoUod.  1.  7.  2  ;  Apollon.  Rh.  3.  187;  Par. 
Marm.  Chr.  Ep.  2  ;  on  which  comp.  Prideaux,  343,  sqq. 

^  ApoUod.  3.  14.  5 ;  Dionys.  Hal.  4.  25 ;  comp.  Tittmann,  ^mphict.  p.  12. 
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popular  communities  of  ancient  times  into  con* 
federate  bodies  ^. 

e.   The  Hellenes  as  the  collective  People  of  the 

Historical  Age. 

§  13.  How  did  it  occur  that  the  name  of  the 
Hellenes  was  distinguished  above  all  the  other 
national  appellations,  and  eventually  applied  to 
the  whole  people,  whereas  Homer  calls  the  col- 
lective people  Achaeans,  Danaans,  Argives,  and 
none  but  the  bands  of  Achilles,  the  Myrmidons, 
Hellenes?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be 
deduced  from  this  Tery  circumstance,  namely,  the 
exalted  poetical  fame  of  the  son  of  Peleus.  For 
as  poetry  exercised  so  extensive  and  varied  an 
influence  on  the  Grecian  character,  this  designation 
of  the  whole  nation  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
practice  of  the  epic  and  lyric  poets,  who  trans- 
mitted the  strains  of  the  Iliad,  and  to  have  been 
established  upon  the  basis  of  Homeric  allusions. 
But  that  amongst  the  three  names  of  the  nations 
of  Achilles,  Myrmidons,  Achaeans,  and  Hellenes, 
the  last  should  have  obtained  the  preference,  can 
scarcely  be  ascribed  to  chance,  which  has  gene- 
rally so  great  a  share  in  the  origination  of  national 
appellations.  Although  doubtful,  it  is  not  wholly 
improbable,  that  the  allusion  of  the  name  to  the 
Dodonaean  sanctuary,  and  the  dignity  associated 
with  it,  was  still  remembered.  Moreover,  not 
without  influence  was  the  idea  attaclied  to  the 
province  of  Hellas,  the  boundaries  of  which  were 


^  The  Mme  applies  to  the  Arophictyon  in  Attica,  ApoUod.  3.  U.  5 ;  and  ia 
Beeotia,  Paos.  9.  34.  1. 
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sooD^  and  even  in  the  Odyssey  S  extended  beyond 
the  dominions  of  Achilles.  But  particular  stress 
must  be  laid  upon  the  fact>  that  the  materials  of 
the  poem  derived  from  the  Hellenes,  were  the 
more  abundant,  as  the  powerful  Ajax,  a  descendant 
of  iEacus,  was  closely  allied  with  Achilles,  the  most 
illustrious  personage  of  the  meridian  of  national 
chivalry,  both  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  and  the 
possession  of  heroic  attributes.  The  appellation 
Panhellenion,  for  the  supposed  temple  of  iEacus, 
may  be  very  ancient*;  the  history  of  jEacus  him- 
self is  associated  by  a  sort  of  mythical  connection 
with  that  of  Deucalion ;  a  new  race  of  men  is 
created  for  both.  The  migration  of  the  Boeotians 
from  Thessaly  carried  Thessalico-i3Eacid  tradi- 
tions into  Bceotia ;  Hesiod,  who  dwelt  in  Boeotia, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  explain  the  word 
Myrmidons  by  ^^  first  men ';"  and  it  is  possible  that 
he,  like  Pindar*,  afterwards  sang  the  mythical  aflS- 
nity  between  iEgina  and  Thebes,  the  i3Eacids  and 
the  Cadmeans ;  he  and  Archilochus  first  employed 
the  words  Hellenes  and  Panhellenes  in  reference 
to  all  the  tribes  of  the  collective  nation  *•  But  a 
political  idea  appears  to  have  been  combined  with 
poetical  gratification,  for  in  the  opposition  between 
iEacids  and  Pelopids,  exhibited  in  the  Homeric 
poems  ^  the  bold  attitude  of  Achilles  in  the  camp 
at  Troy,  with  respect  to  Agamemnon,  might,  at  a 
time  when  the  royal  power  was  limited  by  the 
nobles,  gain  Achilles  friends  as  a  political  character. 


I  Odyss.  1.  344 ;  15.  80.  >  Mlill.  iEginet.  $  5. 

9  Schol.  Find.  Nem.  3.  21 ;  TzeU.  ad  Lycoph.  176. 

*  lithm.  4.  38;  comp.  Nero.  4.  3&— 39. 

•  Strab.  8.  370;  comp.  (Hsiod.  Op.  et  D.  826. 
«  Comp.  Mull.  iEgin.  36. 
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Moreover^  this^  as  well  as  the  influ^ce  of  the 
poetical  feelings  received  a  definite  direction  and 
a  more  decided  character  from  the  responses  of 
the  Delphic  oracle^  wherein  the  Hellenic  name 
occurred  \  and  from  the  authority  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council^  which  was  connected  with  the  Del- 
phic sanctuary.  How  far  this  is  from  being  foreign 
to  the  history  of  the  Hellenic  name^  is  proved  by 
the  tradition  which  derived  it  from  the  ofispring  of 
Deucalion^  Amphictyon^  and  the  historical  enu- 
meration of  the  confederate  nations^  among  which, 
those  from  the  territory  of  Achilles  occur  as 
Achseans  or  Phthiotans,  together  with  whom  the 
Dolopians,  at  one  time  the  subjects  of  Phoenix  the 
Hellenic  governor  ^  and  the  iEnianes,  possessed 
the  most  immediate  claims  to  the  name  of  Hel- 
lenes. It  is  true  there  exists  no  memorial  to  show 
that  the  Amphictyons  ever  called  themselves  Hel- 
lenes ;  but  who  wiU  infer  from  this,  that  they  did 
Dot  at  an  early  period  apply  the  name  to  them- 
selves ?  Or  even  supposing  them  not  to  have 
done  so  themselves — for  it  was  a  rare  occurrence 
that  the  name  of  a  people  obtained  currency  from 
within,  or  by  means  of  a  formal  decree — ^that  it 
might  not,  at  a  very  early  period,  have  been  used 
as  their  designation  in  poetry*^?  Finally,  the 
union  of  the  Amphictyons  might  operate  retro- 
spectively on  the  custom  of  applying  a  general 
name  to  the  nations  of  that  country,  and  in  this 

'  See  Plat.  Lye.  6.  At6^  *E\\avlov,  (instead  of  the  false  reading  SvXXa- 
plov),  'AOifvac  EXXavtac  (instead  of  SvXX.) ;  comp.  Miiller,  Prolegom  181. 

*  Tittmann,  Amphic.  33,  sqq. 

*  Horn.  n.  9,  480  ;  comp.  Strab.  9.  431.  434. 

**  Tittmann's  coniectare  ( Amph.  24.)  that  Homer  might  ha?e  employed  the 
word  PanheUeoes,  II.  2.  630,  in  this  sense,  at  any  rate  applies  to  the  author 
of  the  interpolated  verse. 
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instance  the  poetical  impulse  directed  to  the 
iEacid  Hellenes.  At  the  same  time  the  diffusion 
of  the  name  in  the  Peloponnesus  became  more 
general  by  means  of  the  Dorians.  Although  these 
were  not  in  the  degree  which  Herodotus  assumes^ 
so  strictly  speaking,  Hellenes,  as  the  lonians  were 
Pelasgians,  they  still  took  with  them  inhabitants  of 
the  Thessalian  plain,  and  the  testimony  that  the 
Spartans,  called  the  Dodonsean  sanctuary  Hella", 
affords  grounds  for  the  conjecture,  that  the  name 
Hellenes  was  not  only  current  amongst  them,  but 
was  perhaps,  as  has  been  already  shown,  even  in- 
vested with  peculiar  dignity  from  its  reference  to 
that  institution.  The  establishment  of  the  Olympic 
games  at  length  occasioned  more  frequent  meet- 
ings of  the  general  body ;  and  here,  where  the 
umpires  were  originally  called  Hellanodicse,  Archi- 
lochus,  the  national  poet  of  that  panegyris  ",  seems 
to  have  given  universal  currency  to  the  name, 
which,  upon  the  authority  of  Hesiod,  he  employed 
as  a  general  denomination. 

If  we  once  more  recur  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Hellenic  period,  as  to  a  great  political  change, 
this  appears  to  have  reposed  upon  a  groundwork 
laid  in  the  Pelasgic  times,  whilst  the  Hellenes 
seem  to  have  been  closely  connected  with  the 
ancient  Pelasgic  sanctuary  of  Dodona,  and  not 
opposed  to  the  Pelasgians  as  an  essentially  distinct 
main  tribe.  That  change  must  not  be  regarded  as 
having  been  produced  by  the  preponderance  of 
any  foreign  principle  over  the  Pelade  ;  but  as  an 
event  which  may  be  traced  to  the  internal  institu- 
tions of  the  Pelasgians  themselves.    In  this  manner 

"  Hesych.  *EXXa,  1.  1180.  "  Find.  01.  9.  !»  and  Schol. 
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the  purer  account  of  the  ancients  becomes  recon- 
ciled with  the  general  analogy  of  national  history, 
which  was  unable  to  explain  how  an  aboriginal 
people  in  Hellas,  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
character,  could  have  been  deprived  of  its  nation- 
ality by  a  tribe  distributed  amongst  its  population^ 
The  commencement  of  the  conversion  of  the 
ancient  Pelasgic  into  the  heroic  system  cannot 
be  traced  chronologically,  and  occasional  vestiges 
only  can  be  discerned  in  the  accounts  of  poetry 
and  tradition.  For  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Pelasgians  adhered  to  the  worship  of  nature,  their 
appellation  for  the  objects  of  public  life  were  in 
the  single  provinces  derived  from  the  names  of 
princes,  wherein  the  personified  objects  of  nature, 
river,  mountain,  the  quahty  of  the  soil,  etc.> 
mrfy  be  recognised,  such  as  Inachus,  Eurotas, 
Lycaon,  Cranaus,  Piasus,  etc.  With  the  termina- 
tion of  these  commence  the  heroic  genealogy,  and 
the  relationship  or  alUance  of  the  princes,  which, 
by  means  of  the  pedigree  afterwards  framed,  were 
earned  up  to  Hellen. 

The  consideration  of  the  order  of  things  in  the 
heroic  age,  which  appeared  the  more  brilliant, 
the  more  remote  firom  its  character  the  political 
system  of  reality  became,  had  a  natiural  influence 
on  the  estimation  of  the  ancient  Pelasgic  times. 
Homer,  as  has  been  already  observed,  makes  ho- 
nourable mention  of  the  Pelasgians ;  the  people 
itself  he  only  commemorates  as  being  settled  in 
Asia,  the  Troad,  and  Crete;  but  he  records  a 
Pelasgic  Zeus  on  the  Hellenic  continent.  But 
when  the  glory  attending  what  was  represented  as 
the  only  legitimate  form  of  government,  that  of 
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the  heroic  ages,  continued  to  derive  new  force 
from  the  strains  of  the  Homeric  epic,  those  nations 
which  had  once  lived  under  such  a  government 
became  invested  with  a  sort  of  dignity,  as  the 
subjects  of  an  ancient  monarchy;  whilst  such  as 
possessed  no  share  in  epic  fame,  therefore  the 
Pelasgians  in  particular,  who  had  never  been  go* 
verned  by  heroic  princes,  were  considered  as 
essentially  foreign  to  its  spirit,  and  oj^sed  to  it  "• 

This  impression  was  determined  by  the  circum- 
stance already  stated,  namely,  that  the  character 
of  the  separate  Pelasgic  tribe,  the  Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgi,  who  were  unconnected  with  the  Hellenic 
state  system,  was  ascribed  to  the  ancient  nation. 
Add  to  this  political  consideration  the  difference  in 
the  religious  character  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
races,  which  undoubtedly  operated  to  a  conside]?- 
able  extent.  The  simple  adoration  of  nature  that 
marked  the  primitive  ages,  was  si4[>erseded  by  tli^ 
youths  and  sensual  worship  of  a  race  of  god^ 
framed  in  the  likeness  of  humanity,  so  that  the 
sublimity  and  purity  of  the  earher  faith  could  no 
longer  be  recognised.  This  accounts  for  the  pre- 
judiced view  of  the  subject  which  Herodotus  takes* 

But  so  much  is  certain^  that  the  Pelasgiaa 
period  resembles  the  dawn  which  precedes  the  fuJl 
light  of  day.  We  are  unable  to  give  exact  particu- 
lars of  the  relations  that  subsisted  between  the 
tribes  individually  and  collectively,  or  of  their 
public  institutions.  That  seed  which  had  begun 
to  shoot  in  the  Pelasgian,  sprang  up,  blossomed, 
and  ripened  in  the  course  of  the  Hellenic  age. 

"  This  corresponds  with  Priam's  having  a  daughter  of  the  Lelegian  king 
Altes  for  his  concubine.    Horn.  IK  21.  85. 88. 
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Thus  admitting  that  these  despised  remnants  of 
the  once  brave  Pelasgic  race  originally  possessed 
its  virtues,  we  see,  that  upon  the  development  of  a 
new  and  more  powerful  principle,  an  anterior  one, 
though  by  no  means  ignoble  in  itself,  not  only  fails 
to  advance,  but  even  degenerates  from  its  charac- 
teristic worth ;  and  if  the  Greeks,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  in  a  diversity  of  circumstances  still  univer- 
sally retained  one  uniform  national  impress,  this 
proves  that  their  nationality  attained  its  fiill 
strength  and  maturity  upon  the  development  of 
the  Hellenic  element. 

Before  we  accompany  the  hordes,'  which,  in 
piu-suance  of  the  three  great  migrations,  viz.,  of 
the  Thessalians,  Boeotians,  and  Dorians,  quitted 
their  home  upon  the  continent  into  their  new  set- 
tlements without  the  mother  country,  let  us  once 
more  direct  our  attention  to  the  races,  which  in 
the  historical  age  constituted  the  Greek  nation, 
and  were  partakers  of  the  common  name;  in  which 
survey,  however,  we  can  propose  nothing  more 
than  to  establish  a  basis,  whereon  the  ensuing  ac- 
count of  their  political  progress  may  repose.  The 
task  of  ascertaining  in  detail  the  original  character 
and  habitations  of  the  single  races,  must  be  left  to 
those  who  are  eminently  versed  in  researches  of 
such  a  nature. 

The  migration  of  the  Thessalians  into  the  plain 
of  the  Peneus,  appears  to  have  been  the  event 
that  marked  the  commencement  of  the  historical 
time,  and  indirectly  to  have  given  the  first  impulse 
to  the  radical  change  that  pervaded  the  whole 
political  system  of  Greece ;  they  were  a  Threspo- 
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country ;  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians,  who  at  that 
time  forced  their  way  into  Attica,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Lemnos  and  Samothrace^^  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  their  tribe.     Other  bodies  joined 
the  ^olic   and  Ionic   migration,    and  their    de- 
scendants maintained  themselves  in  Tenedos  and 
Priene  ^ ;  the  iEgidae  in  Laconia,  and  the  Gephy- 
.  raei  in  Athens,  were  single  Cadmean  tribes  **.    The 
.Orchomenian  Minyans  and  the  Cadmeans  m  the 
Boeotian  migration  experienced  a  similar  fate ;   a 
portion  of  them  took  part  in  the  Ionic  migration, 
and  fomided  Teos  ^.     But  the  Minyans,  who  had 
•been  resident  in  Lemnos  from  the  earliest  ages*^, 
were  expelled  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians,  wan- 
dered to  Laconia,  and  thence  obtained  permanent 
.footing  in  Thera,  Cyrene,  Melos,  Gortys,   Crete, 
and  Triphylia  ^  ;  after  that  time  the  Caucones  dis- 
appeared from  the  last-mentioned  place ;   but  the 
-Minyans  are   afterwards  respectively  named  Le- 
preatians,   Macistians,   etc.,  fi'om  the   cities  they 
founded  ^ ;  the  Paforeatians  are  mentioned  as  then 
belonging  to  them'^,  though  they  had  originally 
formed  part  of  another  race  *®. 

The  lonians,  who,  together  with  the  Achaeans, 
by  means  of  a  fictitious  genealogy,  recording  two 


,    ^  Herod.  6.  157,  sqq. ;  comp.  Miiller,  Orch.  Append,  i.  ii. 

»  Miiller,  Orch.  398.  399.  **  Herod.  5.  67.  62 ;  Mullcr,  ubi  iup.  118. 

»  Pau8.  7.  3.  3 ;  MUller,  399.  »  Muller,  cap.  14. 

^  Herod.  4.  145,  saq. ;  MUller,  cap.  16—18. 

*  Comp.  §  32.  n.  22.  »  Herod.  4.  148. 

^^  Ibid.  8.  73.  When  Buttmann  (dber  die  Minye,  comp.  §  11.  n.  2.) 
difiers  from  Muller,  and  advances  an  opinion  to  the  efiect  that  Minys  waa  an 
epithet  adopted  previously  to  the  above  mentioned  migrations  by  several  races 
established  in  Triphylia,  Thera,  etc.,  from  motives  of  national  pride— connects 
the  word  with  Menu,  Manes,  Minos,  the  Lydian  Manes  and  Maeones,  the 
German  Mannus,  etc.,  and  regards  these  collectively  as  symbolical  of  man — 
first  man,  be  does  not  invalidate  the  migrations  in  question,  although  be 
may  only  allow  them  to  have  been  the  subsequent  expeditions  of  cognate 
races. 
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mythical  grandsons  of  Hellen,  Ion  and  Achaeus, 
the  sons  of  the  fiigitive  Xuthus*S  were  numbered 
amongst  the  Greeks,  appear  to  have  had  their  pri- 
mitive seats  on  the  eastern  shores  •  of  the  Ionian 
sea  ** ;  they  occupied  the  north  coast  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, called  iEgialea*',  and  spread  over  the 
land  of  Cynuria  **,  the  Argolic  Acte  **,  Attica  and 
Euboea  ^,  where  the  Abantes  ^'^  are  no  longer  foimd 
in  the  historical  times;  in  Attica  the  Ionic  cha- 
racter appears  to  have  prevailed  from  the  time  of 
Theseus  *®.  Those  from  iEgialea  subsequently 
made  way  for  the  Laconian  Achseans,  proceeded 
to  Attica,  and  there  mixed  with  hordes  composed 
of  other  races,  embarked  on  the  sea,  and  steered 
towards  the  east*®;  such  as  were  scattered  over 
other  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus  mingled  with  the 
Dorians. 

The  Dorians  who  were  in  Hellas,  first  of  all 
neighbours  of  the  Lapithse  in  Hestiaeotis,  and.  after- 
wards  dwelt  near  the  QEta  in  Dryopis,  which  was 
from  them  named  Doris «;  migr^ed  under  the 
conduct  of  Heraclid  leaders  to  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  became  the  prevailing  tribe  in  Laconia,  Mes- 
senia,  Argos,  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Phlius,  Epidaurus, 
Troezen,  Hermione,   and  the  Halieis  ;  as  well  as 

.  «*  Strab.  8.  383 ;  Apdlod.  1.  7.  2 ;  Pans.  7. 1.  2. 

^  Ware  the  Pheacians  related  to  themi  Amongst  the  former  there  were 
tweWe  rural  divisioiit,  Hom.  Od.  8. 390.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
loDians  are  only  once  mentioned  in  Homer  ^see  §  12.  n.  19).  On  the  other 
hand  see  Buttmann  (iiber  d.  mythische  Verbind.,  in  Berl.  Abh.  1818.  1819. 
p.  222,  saq.),  who  considers  the  Ionian  race  to  have  been  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  along  the  coasts,  and  northward  in  the  interior  of  Greece, 
the  Danaans,  Argives,  and  Achsans  as  comprised  under  it;  and  recocnises 
the  Ionian  name  in  lasos,  lo,  lasion,  Jason,  lolchos,  an  opinion  in  which  I 
cannot  concur,  at  the  same  time  that  I  admit  its  plausibility. 

«  Strab.  8. 383. 386.  **  Herod.  8.  73. 

*^  On  Emdaurus,  see  Pans.  7.  4.  3 ;  and  Miill.  Dor.  1. 81.  On  Troexen* 
Ibid.  82 ;  comp.  f  43.  n.  19.  ^  Thuc.  7.  57. 

^  Hom.  II.  2. 536.    Are  these  the  Thracian  Abantes? 

*•  See  below  $43.  <»  See  $  14.  «•  MiUler»  Dor.  I.  27.  41. 
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in  Megaris  without  the  Peloponnesus  **.  The  pre- 
vious occupants  of  these  districts  either  submitted 
to,  or  became  blended  with  them ;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Laconian  Achaeans,  a  numerous 
body  of  whom  proceeded  towards  jEgialea,  drove 
out  the  lonians,  and  occupied  the  lands  along  the 
coast,  which  were  from  that  time  denominated 
Achaia**.  The  Dorians  were  accompanied  by 
some  i3Etolians  under  Oxylus,  who  subjugated  the 
Epeans  in  Elis,  and  became  the  dominant  tribe 
there  under  the  name  of  Eleans  ;  in  process  of 
time  the  inhabitants  of  Pisatis  and  Triphylia  like- 
wise became  subject  to  them,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  the  tribes ;  the  former  are,  however,  after- 
wards called  Perioeci  **. 

Finally,  the  Arcadians  maintained  themselves  as 
the  pure  and  imalloyed  sons  of  their  native  country, 
with  which  they  continued  in  uninterrupted  har- 
mony. The  Cynaetheis,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
Cyllene,  were  distinguished  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other  districts  by  their  rude  and  uncivilised 
character  **. 

III.     GEOGRAPHICAL    DESCRIPTION    OF    THE 

HABITATIONS  OF  THE  GREEKS  WITHOUT 

THE  MOTHER  COUNTRY. 

§  1 4.  If  omitting  the  consideration  of  the  mani- 
fold causes  which  conduced  to  loosen  the  ties  of 
the  heroic  political  system,  we  confine  omr  atten- 
tion to  the  operation  of  a  restless  and  unceasing 
pressure  from  without,  we  shall  perceive  that  the 

^1  See  below,  $31.32. 

'-  Strab.  8.  385.  386 ;  Paus.  7. 1.  3. 

^  Strab.  8.  357 ;  Paus.  5.  4. 2 ;  comp.  below,  §  32.  n.  21. 22. 

**  Polyb.  4.  20. 
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principal  impulse  to  the  migrations  of  the  Greeks 
from  their  original  seats,  was  given  by  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Thessalians  in  the  plain  of  the  Peneus* ; 
the  Boeotians  were  the  first  they  supplanted ;  but 
the  migration  of  the  Dorians  was  nearly  contem- 
poraneous. The  natives  were  almost  imiversally 
driven  from  their  original  habitations;  numerous 
multitudes  soon  yielded  to  the  inroads  of  con- 
querors, and  the  encroachments  of  want,  and  sought 
new  homes  beneath  other  skies,  and  on  foreign 
groimd :  by  which  means  such  a  multitude  of  Gre- 
cian settlements  ensued,  that  the  migration  of  na- 
tions itself,  notwithstanding  its  numbers  were  incal- 
culably greater,  does  not  present  a  richer  or  a 
more  diversified  picture.  The  remark  of  Cicero, 
that  a  Grecian  border  as  it  were  was  attached  to 
the  territory  of  the  Barbarians  *,  may  be  regarded 
as  applying  to  all  those  coimtries  which  extended 
from  the  coasts  of  Spain  to  the  innermost  creek  of 
the  Pontus. 

Through  the  Ionic  migration,  the  rocky  island 
of  Delos^  and  the  surrounding  Cyclades  became 
Grecian ;  till  that  event  they  had  for  the  most  part 
been  inhabited  by  Carians  and  Phoenicians  S  but 
were  now  in  a  great  measure  occupied  by  the  asso- 
ciates of  the  Ionic  migration.  The  largest  amongst 
them  called  Naxos,  teemed  with  abundance  ^  An- 

* 

>  I  decline  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  traditional  accounts  of  colo- 
nica  before  the  Doric  migration,  which  the  primitive  and  unshaken  faith  of 
Raoul-Rochette  has  dilated  into  the  contents  of  nearly  two  whole  volumes : 
the  Greeks  were  not  satisfied  with  the  almost  miraculous  difiusion  of  their 
race ;  their  fictions  exaggerated  both  time  and  space. 

*  De  Bepub.  p.  132. 

*  Kpavaii,  Find.  Isthm.  1.  3 ;  Orpheus  Arg.  1354.  According  to  Liv.  36. 
43.  also  Ventosissima. 

«  Herod.  1. 171  ;  Thucyd.  1.  5.  8. 

*  Plin.  His.  Nat.  4. 12.  with  Strab.  10«  489  :  Athen.  2. 62.  B ;  Agathemer, 
1. 5.    Comp.  Cboiseul-Gouffier,  1.  41.  42 ;  Ckrke,  2.  2. 390. 
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dros  ^  Tenos  ^,  Ceos  ®,  Syros  ^  and  Cythnus  ^^  offered 
arable  and  pasture  land  of  the  most  productive  de- 
scription, to  which  Siphnus  added  rich  veins  of  sil- 
ver ",  Paros,  marble  quarries  ^^ ;  and  honey  as  sweet 
as  that  of  Attica  came  from  all  the  Cyclades  " ;  at 
the  same  time  there  were  splendid  harboiurs  at  Pa- 
ros",  los",  and  Myconos*^  between  which  and 
Tenos,  the  seamen  finds  a  secure  channel  *'^,  whilst 
the  sky  smiles  with  the  same  cloudless  serenity  on 
Siphnus  ^®,  as  on  Attica. 

In  the  north  the  island  of  Thasos  which  aboimded 
in  gold^^  and  the  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  was  furnished  with  inhabitants  from  Paros, 
and  Thasos,  Andros,  Chalcis,  Eretria,  Corinth,  and 
some  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  erected  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Thrace,  and  particularly  upon 
the  three  inviting  forelands,  nearly  forty  cities^, 
amongst  which  Potidaea  was  situated  on  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  commodious  points  *\ 

The  course  of  the  Minyan,  old  Achaean,  and  Do- 
rian emigrants  from  the  east  coast  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, was  directed  to  the  southern  islands  of  the 
Archipelago.  Amongst  the  Cyclades,  Melos,  which 
possessed  a  harbour^,   and  like  the  others  was 


•  Tournefort,  voy.  1.  348.        ?  pUnt.  Hist  Nat.  4.  12;  KiDsbergen*  116, 

•  Diodor.  4.  81,  sqq. ;  Virgil.  Georg.  1.  14 ;  Clarke.  2.  2.  446. 

'  Et^/3oroc»  dofitiXoCt  olvovXriOiiQ,  woXinrvpot,  Horn.  Od.  15.  405. 

^^  KvBvtoc  TvpSc,  Steph.  Byz.  KvOvoc. 

*^  Herod.  3.  5.  7  ;  Strab.  10.  494;  Paus.  10.  11.  2  ;  Suidas  S/^vcoc. 

"  strab.  10.  487  ;  PHn.  Hist  Nat  36.  5.  »«  Strab.  10.  489. 

^*  Scylax,  49.  has  two.  The  harbour  of  Naassa  is  renowned  at  present, 
Kinsb.  123. 

><  Kinsb.  134.  >•  Ibid.  118.  »  Ibid. 

»«  Toumefort,  1.  172  ;  Choiseul-Goufficr,  1. 15. 

1*  Herod.  6.  46.  Hence  Xpvffij,  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  517.  On  iu 
harbonra  see  $  1.  n.  6. 

"  Raoul-Rochette  hist  de  T^tablisse.  etc.  3. 198—213. 

«  Liv.44.  10.  11. 

^  A  prey  to  volcanic  fires,  it  is  now  the  seat  of  mephitic  vapours,  Choiseal- 
Gouif.  1.  8.  11,  sqq.    Comp.  Miiller,  Orch.  324. 
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once  blessed  with  abundance^,  was  the  only  one 
occupied  by  Dorian  settlers.  Thera,  from  its 
beauty  called  Calliste^,  lay  towards  Africa^  and 
furnished  Cyrene,  famed  for  its  three  crops**,  its 
hides,  horses  ^,  and  silphium  ^,  with  Greek  inhabi- 
tants, for  the  most  part  like  those  of  the  mother 
state,  of  the  race  of  the  Minyans^;  its  colony 
Barce,  likewise  had  the  advantage  of  a  harbour  ^. 
On  Crete  Dorians  from  Laconia  and  Argolis  like- 
wise found  habitations ;  Lyctus  was  rebuilt,  and 
other  cities  supplied  with  a  new  population  ^ ;  but 
Crete,  although  connected  by  a  double  tie  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  continent,  was  looked  upon  as 
lying  without  the  range  of  the  political  intercourse 
of  Greece,  properly  so  called,  to  which  it  was  hardly 
less  alien,  than  the  Epirote  tribes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  maturity  of  the  Grecian  character  was 
exhibited  in  Rhodes,  where  the  lofty  Atabyris^* 
rises,  the  sun  shines  with  unclouded  splendour'*, 
the  purest  and  most  genial  air  is  inhaled^,  and 
the  rarest  fruits  abound^;  its  harbours  are  of 
unusual  excellence  ^,  and  the-  strait  ^  which  di- 
vides it  from  the  Carian  coast  ^  about  twenty-three 
miles  in  breadth,  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  traffic*.  Crapathus  situated  between  Rhodes 
and  Crete,  and  the  islands  off  the  west  coast  of 
Caria,  Syme,  Nisyros,  and  Cos,  were  peopled  by 

«  Kinsb.  41.  «*  Herod.  4.  147.  »  Herod.  4.  199. 

**  Hennipp.  ftp  Ath.  1.  27.  £. 

^  t6  BAttov  ffiKfiov,  Arbtoph.  Plat  926.    Comp.  Eqait  891 ;  At.  534. 
1578. 1581.    See  at  large  Thrige,  Hist.  Cyren.  227,  sqq. 
«•  See  Muller,  Orchom.  cap.  16.  17.  *  Scvlax,  109. 

»  Raoal-Rochette,  3.  62,  sqq.  *>  Strab.  14.  655. 

»  Pind.  01.  7.  25  ;  Plio.  Hist.  Nat.  2.  62.  »  Sueton.  Tiber.  11. 

**  Meunius,  Rhod.  1  ;  cap.  3.  2 ;  cap.  1,  sqq. 
»  Diodor.  20.  85.  sqq.  '•  Liv.  45. 10. 

«  Called  Penea,  Liv.  32.  33  ;  33.  18. 
**  Demoath.  adv.  DioDysiod.  1285.  R. 
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Greek  colonists^,  the  last  of  these  alone^  how- 
ever, attamed  much  importance.  On  the  west 
coast  of  Caria  were  erected  Halicamassus,  where 
its  harbours  and  citadel  secured  it  the  dominion  of 
the  sea*^,  and  Cnidus  which  occupied  a  bold  and 
secure  position  on  Cape  Triopium,  and  had  two 
ports  *^  The  Milesian  Cape  Posidium  was  the 
northern  limit  to  the  Doric  settlements  ^.  Beyond 
the  straits  of  Rhodes  the  seas  were  considered 
Grecian  as  far  as  the  CheUdonian  isles,  or  the  city 
of  Phaselis,  on  the  east  coast  of  Lycia  *' :  although 
the  Grecian  colonies,  which  were  for  the  most  part 
Rhodian,  were  few  in  number,  and  none  of  them 
attained  consideration.  But  in  Cyprus,  in  that  sea 
the  extreme  nurse  of  the  Grecian  race,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  conducted  thither  by  Teucer**, 
the  nobler  blossoms  of  human  cultiure  were  never 
unfolded ;  the  oriental  character  predominated :  the 
Phoenicians  had  a  preponderating  influence,  Amasis 
of  Egypt  sent  some  Ethiopians  to  its  shores  **,  and 
the  exuberance  of  natiure*^  served  to  stifle  every 
higher  feeling  in  sensual  enjoyment.  The  settle- 
ments of  the  lonians  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
middle  portion  of  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
from  Cape  Posidium  as  far  as  Phocaea*^  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  on  which  had  formerly  dwelt 
Carians,  Leleges,  and  Cretans  **•  No  region  was 
ever  occupied  by  the  Greeks  which  possessed  the 

*  Raoul-Roch.  3.  70,  sqq.  Concemiag  the  luppoied  earlier  Grecian  settle- 
ments  on  those  islands  and  on  Rhodes,  according  to  Horn.  H,  2.  653,  sqq. 
see  Miiller,  Dor.  1 .  105,  sqq.    Comp.  his  Prolegom.  403. 

*»  Scyl.  91 ;  Vitruv,  2.  8  ;  Choiseol-Gouff.  1.  96  ;  Clarke,  2. 1.  204.  n. 

«  Clarke,  2. 1.  214—216.  ^  Strab.  14.  632.  651. 

**  Thus  in  the  pretended  treaty  of  Ciroon,  Pint  Cim.  13 ;  Isocrat  Paneg. 
33 ;  I^cnrg.  c.  L.  181.  R ;  Died.  12.  4,  etc. 

♦*  Pind.  Nem.  4.  75.  sqq. ;  Sophocl.  Aj.  1036.  ^  Herod.  7. 90. 

^  Meurs.  Cypr.  cap.  4.  *f  Strab.  13.  632. 

^  Herod.  1.  146 ;  Strab.  ubi  sup.  and  14.  640 ;  Diod.  5.  84 ;  Paus.  7.  3. 1. 
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advantage  of  climate  in  a  more  eminent  degree 
than  this'^,  and  no  less  favourable  were  its  seas 
and  coasts.  Within  the  boundaries  of  Caria  was 
situated  Miletus,  with  its  five  ports,  the  best  of 
which  was  formed  and  guarded  by  the  island  of 
Lade  ^ ;  besides  these  there  was  the  harbour  of  Pa- 
normus  near  the  temple  of  the  Didymaean  Apollo  *% 
and  another  by  the  island  of  Patmos  opposite**. 
The  sands  deposited  by  the  Maeander"  have  thrown 
forward  the  coast  round  Miletus.  Lade  is  united 
to  the  mainland ;  the  site  of  Myus,  once  a  maritime 
city,  is  at  some  distance  from  the  shore**;  and 
neither  of  the  two  harbours  of  Priene  any  longer 
exists  **.  Opposite  the  headland  of  Mycale  ^,  once 
covered  with  forests,  and  abundantly  furnished 
with  game,  lies  Samos,  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
a  narrow  strait  ^ ;  its  western  coast,  like  that  of  the 
neighbouring  Icarus,  is  protected  by  formidable 
rocks,  and  a  dangerous  surf" ;  it  possesses  an  ex- 
cellent natural  harbour  to  the  north-west,  and  its 
roadstead  to  the  south-west  was  once  securely 
guarded  by  a  dam  of  stone  *^.  It  was  so  called 
from  its  mountain  ^,  the  highest  point  in  the  Mgean 
sea,  which  is  seldom  overcast  with  clouds,  and  may 
be  seen  from  Hymettus  ^K    Natural  productions  of 

^  Herod.  1. 142:  'ItivtQ'^rov  fikv  ohpavov  mal  r&v  upimy  ivrtf  koX- 
Xiory  irvyxavov  ISpvffdfuvoi  wdXutQ  iravrttv  ivOp**irttv,  Jv  ^futt  Ufur» 
Comp.  Pans.  7.  5.  2. 

»  Strab.  14.  635 ;  Thucyd.  8. 17 ;  Choiieul-Gouff.  planche  to  1. 173. 

M  Herod.  1. 157 ;  Paus.  5.  7.  3.  •*  Clarke,  2.  2.  370.    Now  la  Sealtu 

«  Strab.  12.  580;  Choisenl-Goiiff.  planche  to  1.  112;  y.  Hoff.  gesch.  d. 
Erdoberfl.  1. 257,  sqq. 

^  Chandler,  As.  Min.  167.  <•  Scyl.  90 ;  Strab.  12. 579. 

**  E60f  pov,  ddevdpov,  Strab.  14. 636. 

'^  Clarke,  2. 2. 364.  asserts  that  a  person  calling  from  die  other  side  may  be 
distinctly  understood. 

••  Ibid.  2. 1. 192. 

*•  ScyL  90.    Comp.  Liv.  37. 10. 11 ;  Pococke,  3. 38  ;  Kinsb.  112. 

*  Strab.  10. 457.    So^ioc  means  height 

«>  aarke,  2.  2. 365. 
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the  choicest  kind,  amongst  the  chief  of  which 
were  wine  and  oil,  yielded  abundant,  and  in 
parts  double  crops  ^.  In  the  beautifully  winding 
gulf  between  Samos  and  Chios,  which  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Cayster,  lay  Ephesus  on  that 
river  itself,  deprived,  it  is  true,  of  its  once  con- 
venient harbour^',  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
sands  ^,  but  very  favourably  situated  for  an  inter- 
course with  the  interior  of  western  Asia,  and  on 
that  account  afterwards  one  of  the  chief  com- 
mercial stations  in  the  world:  besides  Colophon 
with  the  harbour  of  Notium^,  Lebedos,  and  Teos, 
situated  on  a  strip  of  land,  which,  near  Cnidus, 
formed  two  harbours  ^. 

To  the  north  there  projects  a  considerable  pe- 
ninsula, on  which  the  mountain  called  Mimas  is 
situate.  Between  this  peninsula  and  Chios  there 
is  a  navigable  channel,  once  named  Embata^,  for 
.that  reason  Corycus,  in  the  district  of  Teos*,  on 
the  south  coast,  was  a  notorious  haimt  of  the 
pirates^.  In  the  channel  itself,  are  the  ports  of 
Erythrae'^  and  Phoenicus  "^^ ;  and  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  peninsula  Clazomenae,  to  which  be- 
longed the  ancient  city  of  Chyton  or  Chytron^*, 


^  Athen.  14.  653.  F.    Comp.  Panofka  res  Sam.  p  6. 
.    M  Scyl.  90. 

^  Choiseul-Gouff.  pi.  to  2. 120.    Comp.  Mannert,  6.  3.  106. 

^  4  dvfa  ir6\ic  was  distinguished  from  the  harbour  town,  Thac.  3.  34 ; 
Diod.  13.  71.    Comp.  Liv-  37.  26.  »  Strab.  14.  642 ;  Liv.  37.  27.  28. 

^  TA  iftPara.  Schol.  Thac.  3. 29 ;  Polyaen.  3.  9.  29.    The  place  'EfiPaTov 
Thuc.  3.  29.  Clarke  describes  the  prospect  as  exceedingly  beautiful,  2.  1. 188. 

••  Uv.  37. 12. 

^  Strab.    14.  644;   Lit.  36.  43 ;  Phot.  Kwpvcatoc;   Suid.  rov  ^  dpa, 
Zenob.  4,  76 ;  Vatican  App.  4.  7,  etc 

"f^  Scyl.  89 ;  Strab.  ubi  sup. 

71  Thuc.  8.  34 ;  Liv.  36.  45 ;  37. 16 ;  Poppo.  Thucyd.  2.  452.    Is  it  now 
Tschesm^  1 

'  ''^  To  this  the  inhabitants  fled  from  their  city,  upon  being  expelled  by  the 
Persians.    Concerning  their  attempt  to  return  to  the  mainland,  see  Thuc.  8. 
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erected  on  the  adjacent  island.  Chios,  till  very 
recently  the  garden  of  modem  Greece,  communi- 
cated with  the  sea  by  means  of  an  admirable  har- 
bour ^^  and  is  abundantly  ftunished  by  natm-e  with 
all  the  luxuries  of  Ufe,  and  especially  with  exquisite 
wine  ^*. 

The  gulf  between  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Asia 
Minor,  into  which  the  Pactolus  and  the  Hermus 
discharge  their  waters,  formerly  named  the  Her- 
maic  gulf,  resembles  an  extensive  roadstead;  whilst 
in  its  innermost  bay  is  the  beautiftil  harboiu*  of 
Smyrna '^  the  excellence  of  which  was  not  fiilly 
appreciated  till  modem  days.  Of  the  once  cele- 
brated harboiu*s  of  Phocaea^^  one  still  continues 
in  use  '^. 

Mohs,  with  Lesbos,  colonised  by  Peloponnesian 
Achaeans^*,  mixed  with  iSohan  hordes  from  Boeotia 
and  Thessaly,  which  settled  amongst  Pelasgians, 
and  other  tribes  of  the  same  origin'^^  was  still  more 
fertile  than  Ionia,  although  its  climate  was  less 
beautiful.  The  gulf  to  the  south  of  Lesbos  re- 
ceived its  appellation  from  the  town  of  Cyme 
situated  on  it,  which  was  so  slow  in  availing  itself 
of  its  e^^cellent  port  ^,  that  it  became  a  byword  to 
the  more  active  and  enterprising  of  the  Greeks  ®^ 
The  iEolian  cities  in  general,  on  the  coast  of  Asia 


14.  23.  This  was  not  accomplished  till  the  time  of  Alexander ;  comp.  Poppo. 
ubi  sop.  440 ;  and  on  the  harbour,  Scyl.  89. 

^  Scj\.  89  ;  Strab.  14. 646 ;  Lit.  36.  43 ;  Clarke,  2.  1.  188 ;  Kinsbergen, 
1 10,  has  only  a  good  roadstead. 

»«  Strab.  14.  645.  '*  Kinsb.  109,  sqq. 

'•  Scyl.  89;  Liv.  37.  31.22. 

^  Le  Bniyn.  voy.  trad.  Fran9.  p.  166.  ^  Herod.  1.  149. 

"  Strab.  13.  622 ;  comp.  Raonl-Roch.  3.  34,  saq. 

**  It  was  the  winter  station  of  the  remnants  of  the  Persian  fleet  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis.    Herod.  8. 130.  . 

"  Strab.  13. 622.    The  harbour  of  El«a  was  not  appreciated  till  still  later, 

Uf.  37.  18. 
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Minor^  were  eclipsed  by  the  power  and  splendour  of 
Lesbos.  This  was  marked  out  by  the  productive 
quality  of  its  soil,  the  most  luxuriant  vineyards  ^, 
and  its  genial  air,  for  the  peculiar  seat  of  plea- 
sure ^ ;  and  adapted  by  its  harbours  ^  of  Mitylene 
and  Methymna  to  command  the  much  frequented 
channel,  by  which  it  is  divided  from  the  mainland, 
as  well  as  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Smyrna. 
Amongst  the  northern  settlements  of  the  JEoMaxis 
without  the  Hellespont,  Tenedos,  the  key  to  that 
strait,  is  rendered  of  the  first  importance  by  the 
possession  of  a  safe  harbour^,  where  those  ships 
anchor,  which  are  prevented  by  the  violent  north- 
erly winds  ftt)m  entering  the  Hellespont  ^. 

Polybius  was  unwilling  to  write  any  thing  on  the 
subject  of  the  Hellespont,  because  he  considered 
that  there  could  be  no  one  unacquainted  with  its 
peculiar  character  ^,  and  we  may  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject in  a  very  few  words.  The  Chersonese,  in 
ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  days,  a  bridge  ^  for 
the  migration  of  nations,  and  originally  inhabited 
by  Thracian  tribes,   the  Dolonci  and  Apsinthii®^, 

»  Strab.  13.  617,  sqq. ;  Athen.  1. 28,  sqq. ;  Plin.  Hist  Nat.  14. 7. 

^  Hence  once  caltei  the  *'  blessed/'  the  '*  love-inspiring."  Maearia, 
HitMrte,  Plin.  H.  N.  5.  39. 

^  Scyl.  85,  sqq.  Mitylene  was  first  built  upon  a  small  island,  afterwards 
upon  Lesbos  itself.  The  Euripus  between  the  two  formed  two  havens ;  that 
to  the  south  would  contain  fifty  triremes,  and  the  other  was  spacious  and 
deep.  See  Strab.  16.  617;  Diod.  13.  79;  Xenoph.  Hell.  I.  6.  22.  The 
small  island  is  now  united  to  Lesbos.  Pococke,  3. 23.  Kinsbergen  (90),  who 
considers  the  harbours  of  Mitylene  small,  probably  alludes  to  the  eastern  coast; 
but  the  entrance  to  the  principal  harbour  was  apparently  to  the  south,  conse- 
quently this  must  have  oeen  identical  with  the  present  Porto  (TOlive,  or  Port 
Hiero.  Kinsb.  90 ;  Choiseul-Gouff.  2.  83.  The  harbour  at  Pyrrha,  Scyl.  87. 
Choiseul-Gouff.  ubi.  sup.,  is  now  nothing  but  a  shallow  creek,  which  Kins- 
bergen  passes  over  as  a  mere  cipher  in  a  nautical  point  of  view ;  but  port 
Sigro,  farther  westward,  is  important.    Kinsb.  ubi  sup. 

**  Etym.  M.  Stypov  Xifiijv  TtviSov  ;  Kinsb.  84. 

••  Comp.  Append,  i.  ^  Polyb.  16.  29. 

^  The  place  near  Sestos,  where  Xerxes'  bridge  of  boats  had  been  fastened, 
was  significanUy  denominated  *A.vofid9p€u    Strab.  13.  691. 

^  Herod.  6.  34—36. 
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near  Sestos>  advances  to  within  seven  stadia  of  the 
coast  of  Asia^.  The  passage  across  the  rapid  •* 
Hellespont^  from  Sestos  to  Abydos^  could  be 
eflTected  without  difficulty,  as  the  stream  flows  from 
Sestos  situated  somewhat  higher,  towards  the  beau- 
tiful harboiu*  of  Abydos  ^ ;  but  the  passage  from 
Abydos  to  Sestos  was  very  troublesome^'.  Farther 
northward,  where  the  current  was  less  rapid,  there 
was  another  convenient  passage  from  CaUipolis  to 
Lampsacus^,  which  was  the  more  traversed,  as 
both  from  Lampsacus  and  Ephesus  a  great  road 
led  into  the  interior  of  Asia  ^.  The  brightest  gem 
of  the  Propontis  was  Cyzicus,  situate  upon  an 
island,  which  was  united  to  the  mainland  by 
bridges^,  and  was  for  that  reason  called  the 
Chersonese^;  it  had  two  harbours,  which  might 
both  be  closed  when  necessary  ^.  Astacus,  Perin^ 
thus,  and  Selymbria  were  provided  with  ports  ^. 
The  unusually  favourable  situation  of  Byzantium  ^~, 
as  well  as  the  inferior  though  still  commodious 
one  of  Chalcedon,  is  attested  by  the  passage  of 
Polybius  alluded  to  above ;  and  the  choice  of 
these  places  for  their  settlements  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  discernment  of  the  Megarians. 
Miletus  was  the  first  amongst  the  states  to  recog- 
nise a  field  for  her  traffic  beyond  the  Bosphorus, 
and  with  unparalleled  activity  planted  her  colonies 
aroimd  the  Pontus,  on  appropriate  forelands,  pe- 
ninsulas, and  in  secured  and  sheltered  creeks  and 


>*  HerofL  7. 33 ;  Strab.  2.  148 ;  eight  ttadia,  Xenoph.  H«l.  4.  8.  5. 

»•  'AydPpoot,  Horn.  U.  2.  846.  »•  Polyb.  16. 29. 

•>  Strab.  13.  691.  •«  Strab.  13.  689. 

••  Mannert,  6.  3.  617.  »•  Strab.  12.  676. 

^  'H  XtpfiitniifyoQ  i%  'A<riac»  Conon.  14. 

**  Stimb.  ubi  sop.  comp.  Etjrool.  Mag.  Xvrtf. 

**  Scjlaz,  68.  69.  *^  See  my  article  in  Erich,  u.  Grub.  Enclyc. 
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channels  '^S    amidst    Bithynians'    Mariandynians, 
Paphlagonians,   Bastarnse,  Scythians,   Sannatians, 
in  Colchis,  and  even  in  the  land  of  the  Heniochi, 
and  the  wild  Achaeans  *^.     Hence  that  sea,  which 
had  previously  been  stigmatised  as  the  inhospit- 
able ^**^  became  so  well  known  to  the  Greeks*^, 
that  it  was  thenceforward  termed  the  hospitable  by 
pre-eminence ;  no  fish  of  prey  infested  its  waters, 
which  bore  to  Greece  nimierous  fleets  laden  with 
every  description  of  produce  *^.    Heraclea,  founded 
by  Megarians,  Tanagraeans,  and  Milesians  *^,  and 
the  Milesian  Sinope,  both  rose  to  power  and  opu- 
lence firom  their  admirable  position,  effectually  pro- 
tected against,  or  overawing,  the  contiguous  barba- 
"rians,  and  unendangered  by  Grecian  supremacy. 
The  latter  possessed  those  peculiar  local  advantages 
which  were  universally  remarked  as  so  congenial  to 
the  Grecian  taste.     It  was  situated  upon  a  tongue  of 
land,  firmly  fortified  on  the  land  side  **^,  holding  out 
the  greatest  conveniences  for  navigation,  and  afford- 
ing secm-e  shelter  in  its  excellent  haven ;  in  addition 
to  this,  it  exercised  the  easy  and  lucrative  fishery 
of  the  pelamys,  innumerable  shoals  of  which  come 
from  the  waters   of  the  Maeotian  gulf,   and  are 
driven  towards   the    shores    of   Sinope*^.     The 
port  of  Amisus  ranked  next  to  that  of  Sinope, 


>^i  SeeRambach  de  IlJileto;  Raoul-Rochette,  3.  386— -400;  Mannert,  4. 
314,  sqq. 

>^'  Ammian.  Marc.  22.  8.  25,  ultra  omnem  ferociam  ssvierunU  See 
Vales,  ibid. 

"»9  'A^evoc,  Strab.  7. 298 ;  JEschyX. Prom. 733 ;  ix^p6Uvog  vavriitn firirpviA 
vewv* 

^^  EvUtvoQ  Kar'  iif^rifiuTfihv.  Schol.  Soph.  (Ed.  7.  180  ;  Am.  Marc.  22. 
8.  33;  Ovid,  trist.  4.  4.  55. 

>^  Amongst  these  there  was  especially  corn  —  ffiroTonirtia,  Strab,  7. 
309 ;  saltfish,  ir&vra  rapixri,  Hermipp.  ap.  Ath.  1.27.  E. 

»«•  Raoul-Roch.  3.  300,  sqq.  »<"  Polyb.  4.  66. 

>••  Strab.  12,  545. 
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on  the  south  coast  of  the  Ponttis**^.  Trapezus, 
founded  by  Sinope^  and  during  several  centuries 
dependent "%  did  not  become  a  place  of  extensive 
trade  till  the  time  of  the  Romans^  whilst  Dioscurias 
was  the  great  emporium  of  the  Caucasian  nations. 
The  ancients  related  that  seventy,  and  according 
to  some  even  three  hundred,  different  languages 
were  heard  upon  its  marti^"^  On  the  Tauric 
Chersonese,  where  the  com  yielded  a  thousand- 
fold "^  lay  Theodosia,  with  a  harbour  for  a  hun- 
dred ships"*;  but  the  passage  into  the  Meeotic 
gulf,  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  was  obstructed  by 
Panticapseon  and  Phanagoria*^*;  even  in  the  in- 
nermost creek  of  the  Maeotic  gulf,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tanais,  the  Bosphoran  Milesians  founded 
the  city  of  Tanais,  which,  like  Dioscurias,  be- 
came an  important  trading  place,  from  the  con- 
flux of  the  surrounding  nations  "*.  If  compared 
with  this  multitude  of  considerable  Milesian  set- 
tlements towards  the  east  along  the  shores  ex- 
tending from  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes  to 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  the  other  Milesian*^ 
plantations,  Olbia,  Istropolis,  Tomi,  Odessus,  Apol- 
lonia,  and  Mesambria,  founded  by  the  Byzantines 
and  Chalcedonians  "'^,  appear  to  have  been,  with 
the  exception  of  Olbia  ^*®,  of  httle  importance,  it 
is  still  a  subject  of  astonishment  that  there  was  not 
a  single  nation  dwelling  around  the  Pontus,  to 
which  the  Greeks  had  not  found  access;  and  in 


>^  Amm.  Marc,  nbi  sup. 

>••  Xenoph.  Anab.  4.  8. 22  ;  5. 5. 10.  ^"  Strab.  1 1.  497.  498. 

«w  Strab.  7.  31).  »»»  Ibid.  7.  309. 

«"  Ibid.  7.  310.  311.  "»  Ibid.  11.  493. 

"•  Raottl-Roch.  3. 312—318,  and  386--388. 

•"  Herod.  4.  33. 

"•  Ibid.  4.  17.  18.  74 ;  Strab.  7.  306. 
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the  midst  of  which  they  had  not,  either  by  strata- 
gem or  force,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  footing. 

In  the  west,  Corinth  endeavoured,  by  means  of 
colonies,  to  render  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  sea, 
where  the  Greek  population  terminated,  dependent 
upon  herself.  Leucas,  Anactorium,  Argos,  Am- 
philochium,  Ambracia,  partly  founded,  or  new- 
peopled,  with  the  co-operation  of  Corcyra  "^,  kept 
the  navigation  of  the  Grecian  seas  open  to  the 
trade  of  Corinth ;  but  Corcyra  itself,  which  com- 
mandingly  extends  along  the  coasts  of  Epirus, 
soon  asserted,  with  fearless  independence,  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  Ionian  sea,  which  was  especially 
favoured  by  its  three  harbours  ^,  and  checked  the 
depredations  of  the  Illyrian  pirates,  who  did  not 
infest  the  Grecian  seas  till  internal  corruption  had 
impaired  the  strength  of  Greece.  Still  farther 
northward  were  built  Apollonia,  Epidamnus  ^**, 
(Dyrrachium),  and  Epidaurus;  the  importance  of 
the  second  increased  with  the  gradual  extension  of 
intercourse  and  trade. 

Chance  and  enterprise  soon  led  Grecian  mari- 
ners through  the  Sicilian  sea.  Italy  itself,  although 
connected  with  Greece  by  means  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  colonies  of  the  Euboean  Chalcidians, 
Cuma  **^,  was  not  the  immediate  object  of  frequent 
voyages ;  Sicily  offered  greater  attraction,  from  its 
superior  harbours  and  insular  character,  together 
with  which,  Sardinia  was,  during  centuries,  the 
object   of  repeated    and    fruitless    expeditions 


19  Raoul-Roch.  3.  183.  290,  sqq. ;  comp.  Miiller,  Dor.  I.  117,  sqq. 

»  Scyl.  6  ;  comp.  Thucvd.  3.  72 ;  Poppo.  2.  132. 

*'  On  the  subject  of  its  harbour,  see  Appian.  de  cir.  Rom.  bel.  2.  39. 

**  Raoul-Roch.  3.  109,  saq. 

s*  Herod.  1. 170,  and  the  legends  6f  lolaus,  Diodor.  4. 29,  sqq. 
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Corinthians  found  the  once  superior  harbourS^^  of 
Syracuse,  and  after  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
Chalcidians,  Rhodians,  Megarians,  Syracusans,  etc., 
vied  with  each  other  in  settling  along  the  three 
coasts  of  the  fertile  island  ^^,  whose  original  inha- 
bitants, the  Sicani  and  Siculi,  now  retired  farther 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Syracuse  was 
distinguished  above  all  other  places  by  its  favour- 
able situation ;  it  is  recorded,  amongst  its  peculiar 
characteristics,  that  not  a  day  elapsed  on  which 
the  sun  did  not  shine  there  ^^.  Less  favoured  by 
their  natural  conveniences  for  navigation,  than  by 
the  exceUence  of  their  soil,  arose,  on  the  south 
coast,  the  Rhodian**^  Gela,  and  still  higher,  its 
daughter-town,  Agrigentum  ^^ ;  but  Messana  offer- 
ed great  attraction  as  a  maritime  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  harbour,  and  its  contiguity  to  the 
straits,  which  bounded  it  in  the  direction  of  Italy, 
and  was  successively  occupied  by  Cumseans,  Chal- 
cidians,  Samians,  and  Messenians.  But  in  no  part 
of  the  island  was  the  tillage  land  poor  or  unpro- 
ductive, and  on  this  account,  and  in  some  measure 
from  the  favourable  shape  of  the  sea  coast,  beside 
those  capitals,  Naxos,  Leontini,  Catana,  Himera, 
founded  by  Chalcidians  and  Naxians,  securely 
flourished  the  Megarian  Hybla,  or  Megara  and  its 
colony  Selinus;  even  upon  the  Lipari  isles  the 
Greeks  found  a  settlement,  ^bounding  in  the  most 
luxuriant   natural   productions*^.     But   nowhere 


***  Seneca  consol.  ad  Marc.  17 ;  Portum  quietissimnm  omnium — sic  tutum, 
vt  ne  maximarum  ooidem  tempestatum  furori  locus  sit.  Coinp.  Pop{>o.  Thucvd. 
2.  510,  sqq. ;  Gdller  de  situ  urb.  Syrapus.,  Kephalides  Reise,  vol.  ii.  and  iii. 

»»  See  at  large  Raoul-Roch.  3.  175. 183 ;  213.  226 ;  247.  277  ;  319. 326  ; 
354.  363  ;  comp.  Miiller,  Dor.  1.  110,  aqq. ;  115,  sqq. 

»«  Cicero  c  Verr.  2. 6.  11.  »*'  Raoul-Roch.  3. 247,  sqq. 

»  Dipd.  13.  81.  *•  Diod.  5.  9  ;  Paus.  10.  1.  3. 
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were  human  passions  more  active  in  marring  the 
benefits  *  of  nature,  than  amongst  the  Grecian 
towus  of  this  favoured  island. 

The  Greeks  never  found  the  harbour  of  Brundu- 
sium  ^^,  invitingly  situated  upon  that  part  of  the 
coast  of  Italy  which  lies  opposite  their  own  coun- 
try, and  is  only  forty-six  miles  from  Acroceraunia  "^ ; 
its  fame  dates  from  the  Roman  times.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  bay  between  the  two  southern 
points  of  Italy  and  the  west  coast,  beheld  a  number 
of  Grecian,  especially  Achaean,  settlements  flourish  *^ 
in  the  midst  of  Japygians,  Messapians,  CSnotrians, 
Ausonians,  and  Tyrrhenians.  Tarentum,  founded 
by  Laconians,  was  the  only  town  situate  on  the 
gulf  named  after  it,  which  possessed  a  harbour  '^ ; 
it  was  built  upon  a  small  foreland  ^^,  furnished  to 
abundance  with  the  productions  of  land  and  sea  ^^, 
and  its  climate  was  soft  and  voluptuous  *^.  The 
harvests  of  the  adjacent  Achsean  Metapontum  were 
so  abundant,  that  golden  ears  of  corn  were  sent  ia 
gratitude  to  Delphi*^.  The  country  about  the 
Siris,  where  afterwards  lay  Heraclea,  eulogised  by 
Archilochus  ^^,  and  pointed  out  by  Themistocles 
as  aptly  situated  for  the  new  home  of  the  Athe- 
nians ^^,  was  not  less  blessed  by  nature.  The  situa- 
tion of  Sybaris,  although  destitute  of  the  advantage 


»»  Manoert.  Ital.  2.  42. 

"'  Was  it  at  one  time  a  barbarian  capital  t  Scylax  only  mentions  *T^pwQ, 
This  harbour,  formerly  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Adriatic,  is  now  filled  with 
sand  and  mud,  and  can  only  admit  fishing  boats  and  other  small  craft, 
Riedesel,  231. 

i3>  See  in  general  Heyne,  Opusc.  vol  ii. ;  Raoul-Roch.  3. 109. 117  ;  163. 
185  ;  MUUer,  Dor.  1.  125,  sqq. 

>M  Polyb.  10.  1  ;  Strab.  6.  278  ;  Scymnus,  330 ;  Florus.  1.  18. 

*^  It  was  cut  through  in  the  last  century,  but  the  channel  is  again  sto[^>ed 
up.    Swinburne's  Travels,  1.  288 ;  ^*^  Mannert.  Ital.  2.  63.  64. 

>»  Riedesel.  204.  ^^  Strab.  6.  264. 

>»»  Athen.  15.  624,  D.  »»  Herod.  8.  61.  62. 
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of  ports,  could  not  be  surpassed  in  point  of  inland 
attractions  ^^.  The  salubrious  air  of  Crotona,  the 
site  of  which  was  asserted  to  have  been  pointed  out 
by  the  oracle  to  its  founder,  the  Heraclid  Myscel- 
lus,  passed  into  a  proverb  ***.  Both  were  built  by 
Achaeans.  Locri,  where  Doric  manners  became 
general,  was  stony  and  rugged  **^  but  it  was 
taught  to  exercise  manly  virtue.  The  Chalcidian- 
Messenian  Rhegium,  a  real  sea-fortress,  raised 
itself,  for  a  time,  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  strait  on 
which  it  was  situated*  The  position  of  Elea  was 
not  favourable**^,  but  the  foundation  of  Cuma, 
and  its  daughter-town  Naples,  is  an  evidence  of 
the  good  fortune  which  attends  the  youth  of  na- 
tions. The  most  beautiful  point  of  Italy  was  the 
first  to  be  descried  ***• 

The  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Spain  may,  as  the  far- 
thest confines  in  the  west,  be  compared  with  the 
shores  of  the  Pontus ;  here,  too,  the  lonians  estab- 
lished a  system  of  Grecian  polity.  Massilia,  a 
colony  of  the  Phocaeans,  blessed  with  a  sky  as 
serene  as  that  of  Ionia,  and  admirably  situated  for 
an  intercourse  with  the  Gallic  tribes,  flourished  in 
security  and  independence  fer  from  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks,  and  planted  around  it,  towards  the  east  and 
west,  a  series  of  dependent  towns,  the  last  of  which, 
westward,  Emporise  ***,  is  an  emblem  of  the  attach- 
ment the  Greeks  manifested  for  the  barbarian 
coasts,  as  well  as  of  the  desire  of  intercourse  in  the 
narrowest   possible    political    sphere;    a   Spanish 

>«o  Strab.6.  262;  RiedeseU200;  Swinburne,  1.362. 
i«i  "TyuaTtpov  Kporiovov,  Strab.  6.  262.  2^ ;   Zenob.  6.  27 ;    Schol. 
Aristoph.  £q.  1100;  Steph.  Byzan.  ^vpaicovQ.  Suld  'Apxiag. 

»**  Tpaxc^*  Schol.  Find.  Ol.  10.  17.    Ao^i^c*  imOaXoffiridio^, 
»«  Strab.  6.  252.  »«  See  Mannert,  1^.  1.  738,  sqq. 

'<*  Scyl.  3.  'Eftwopiov. 
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town  bordered  closely  upon  the  Grecian  settle- 
ment ^^,  and  the  Greeks  did  not  penetrate  any  far- 
ther into  the  interior  of  the  country. 

IV.  CHARACTER  OF  THE  GRECIAN  NATION. 

§  15.  The  sea,  especially  when  it  winds  round 
and  indents  such  a  land  as  Greece  ^  must  sooner  or 
later  become  an  object  of  attraction ;  a  nation  so 
destined  for  a  nautical  hfe  as  the  Greeks,  will  not 
leave  its  peculiar  mission  long  untried;  but  the 
most  forcible  natural  exhortations  do  not  always 
call  forth  a  corresponding  energy  in  man;  it  re- 
quires many  and  various  shocks  and  coincidences, 
before  nature  and  mankind  enter  into  effectual 
alliance.  Not  the  Cimxaeans  alone  were  once  for 
centuries  insensible  to  the  advantages  of  their  har- 
bour*; even  Britain's  league  with  the  ocean  was 
not  effected  till  tjie  august  Elizabeth  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  her  maritime  greatness.  Admitting  that 
time  and  chance  are  necessary  for  human  enter- 
prise and  art  to  assert  their  power  on  the  sea,  this 
element,  nevertheless,  soon  vindicates  its  rights  as 
a  channel  of  traffic  \  Nowhere  do  rivers  and  seas 
impede  the  intercourse  of  nations ;  the  inhabitant 
of  the  coast  is  borne  upon  the  waves  to  the  oppo- 
site dwellers;  narrow-minded  prejudice  departs 
with  him,  and  he  returns  with  awakened  energies 

><«  Strab.3.160j  Liv.  34.  9. 

*  According  to  Uic  Geogr.  Ephemerid.  1799,  v.  iii.  p.  304.  Greece  hu 
2880  geographical  miles  of  sea-coaat,  Italy  2320,  and  France  UOO. 

*  Strab.  13.  622  ;  comp.  §  13,  n.  73. 

*  Horn.  Od.  17. 286. 

yavripit 

rrjc  Evccf y  Kai  vfjig  i^^^vyot  hirXU^ovrai 
ir6vTov  iir*  irpOyirov 
Comp.  Eurip.  SnppHc.  210. 

irlvTov  r(  vavoTokiiuaft  itg  iiaXKaydQ 
txoi/uv  SLXXtiKoiffiv  4av  irivoiro  y^. 
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and  unwonted  powers,  whilst  boldness  and  courage 
become  the  prominent  features  of  his  character*. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  Greeks  became  a  maritime 
people,  amidst  Phoenicians  and  lUyrians. 

On  the  other  hand,  mountains  often  stretch  far 
around  as  insurmountable  barriers,  impeding  the 
intercoiu-se  and  the  union  of  neighbours.  Beyond 
the  mountains  is  incalculably  a  more  marked  divi* 
sion  than  beyond  the  sea.  Whilst  Athens,  in  less 
than  half  a  century,  found  means  to  unite  islands 
and  coasts  into  a  confederacy  dependent  upon  her- 
self, which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  devolved 
to  Sparta  for  an  equally  short  period,  the  Grecian 
mountain-chains  kept  up,  during  centuries,  the 
freedom  as  well  as  the  disunion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  precipices  on  either  side  of  them  ^.  When, 
moreover,  a  country  is  so  studded  with  heights  and 
peaks,  and  so  intersected  with  defiles  and  gullies 
as  Greece  is,  it  is  as  natural  that  self-defence  should 
lead  to  the  construction  of  walls  and  citadels,  as  that 
rapacious  marauders  should,  from  their  haunts  in 
the  trackless  forest,  and  the  beaten  mountain-pass, 
invade  the  fields  and  flocks  of  their  neighbours. 
Now,  as  the  influence  of  the  sea  upon  such  as  dweU 
upon  its  shores  is  not  always  uniform,  so  mountains 
do  not  always  operate  ahke  upon  the  disposition 
and  manners  of  their  inhabitants.  One  mountain 
tribe  is  simple,  honest,  and  faithful ;  another  trea- 
cherous, violent,  and  insensible  to  justice,  duty, 
and  humanity;  but  they  possess,  in  common,  a 
certain  hardiness  of  character,  a  firm  attachment  to 


^Seethe  just  estimate  which  Cicero  formed  of  the  Greek  character,  De 
Repub.  2.  4.  p.  128,  s^q.  ^Stuttg.) 
*  See  the  admirable  disquisition  of  Fr.  v.  Schlegel,  Scbriften,  3.  69. 
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long-established  customs,  a  repugnance  to  change, 
obstinate  prejudices,  slowness  in  social  advance* 
ment,  and  faith  and  superstition.  The  last  quality 
is  strikingly  exemplified  in  their  abundant  stock  of 
local  traditions  and  marvellous  tales,  which  are 
comparatively  rare  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  low- 
lands and  maritime  districts.  This  may  be  applied 
in  its  full  force  to  the  Grecian  mountaineers,  and 
especially  the  Arcadians,  to  whom  nature  gave  so 
much  occasion  for  astonishment  at  her  caprices 
and  enigmas. 

The  Greek  nation  first  received  a  determinate 
and  lasting  impress  from  the  Doric  migration,  and 
those  immediately  connected  with  it,  and  can  only 
be  duly  estimated  when  regarded  under  the  pecu- 
liar form  which  it  bore  subsequently  to  that  event 
At  the  same  time,  together  with  the  more  marked 
lines  of  character  which  it  derived  from  the  migra- 
tions, the  exclusive  and  peculiar  properties  of  the 
individual  tribes  became  so  prominently  developed, 
that  we  can  discover  but  very  few  characteristics 
of  a  more  general  nature.  Now,  though  in  Homer 
one  uniform  colouring  seems  to  be  diffiised  over 
the  national  character,  we  must  raise  the  poetical 
veil,  and  may  imhesitatingly  assert,  that  a  national- 
ity, which  went  forth  from  the  heroic  age  with  such 
maturity  that  it  was  enabled  to  preserve  its  origi- 
nal impress  unimpaired,  after  being  transplanted  to 
foreign  ground  and  amongst  barbarians,  could  not 
have  been  destitute  of  the  finer  shades  of  individual 
character ;  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  what  had  previously  been  a  mere  unconscious 
life  of  habit,  required  to  be  contrasted  with  foreign 
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elements  to  attain  accurate  and   complete  self- 
knowledge. 

The  original  simplicity  of  the  national  life  of 
Greece  is  attested  by  the  primitive  manners  of  the 
Athenians^  the  Arcadians^  and  Achaeans^  which  did 
not  even  cease  with  the  historical  age ;  and  in 
general  the  tribes  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  though 
not  devoid  of  enterprise  and  alacrity,  appear  to 
have  pursued,  during  certain  periods  of  time,  one 
regular  course,  till  shocks  from  without  aroused 
and  agitated  them.  On  the  other  hand,  after  these 
had  occurred,  there  foDowed  violent  and  even  im- 
petuous commotions,  as  is  proved  by  the  long- 
continued  chain  of  the  migrations  themselves.  We 
may  accordingly  assert  the  most  marked  pecidi- 
arity  of  the  Greeks  to  have  been  extreme  excitabi- 
lity, which,  affected  by  external  causes,  awakened 
a  corresponding  degree  of  energy,  and  this  exerted 
itself  in  domestic  feuds,  in  collisions  with  neigh- 
bours, or  in  migrations  and  maritime  expeditions. 
The  first  were  kept  up  by  the  natural  divisions  of 
the  country  into  small  states,  so  that  they  never 
wanted  for  matter  to  noiuish  them ;  no  torpor  or 
lethargy  could  ensue,  but  the  inner  life  gradually 
unfolded  itself.  Strength  was  accompanied  by  the 
most  fearless  self-confidence,  and  by  its  most  un- 
disguised manifestations;  modesty  and  humility 
were  not  Greek  virtues ;  but  their  sense  of  honour 
was  not  spun  out  of  such  fine  threads  as  that  of 
modem  chivalry ;  honour  was  regarded  amongst 
them  as  based  upon  right  and  prerogative ;  words 
could  not  endanger  it.  Congenial  to  their  love  of 
action  was  their  susceptibility  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
The  Greek  was  easily  affected  to  tears,  examples 
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of  stoicism,  as  regarded  pain,  can  only  be  adduced 
amongst  the  Spartans,  and  elsewhere  should  be 
accounted  a  total  degeneration  of  the  national 
character.  Solon's  beautiful  reply,  when  some  one 
wished  to  console  him,  that  he  wept  on  that  very 
account,  that  it  could  not  be  helped  ^  is  truly 
Grecian.  At  the  same  time  they  possessed  a 
degree  of  sensuality,  and  a  capacity  of  enjoyment, 
which  left  no  mode  of  pleasure  untried^.  Here 
we  may  commend  as  a  national  excellence  their 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music;  but 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  female  sex,  they 
were  deficient  in  that  deUcacy  of  feeUng  which  is 
associated  with  respect  and  modest  shame.  The 
Grecian  mode  of  expression,  on  subjects  of  this 
nature,  was  coarse^  and  sometimes  gross ;  still 
more  depraved  was  their  addiction  to  unnatural 
lust.  As  in  this  respect,  so  throughout  the  Grecian 
disposition,  the  bad  was  found  closely  bordering 
upon  the  noble  and  the  good ;  and  its  most  con- 
spicuous taints  were  cupidity  °,  envy  ^  hatred,  and 
cruelty  ^°.  But  upon  the  whole,  the  youthftil  tur- 
bulence of  the  nation  never  arrived  at  maturity 
during  its  political  existence ;  the  good  neither 
resided  securely  and  permanently  in  its  heart,  nor 
did  the  bad  ever  become  fully  developed.  From 
the  constant  influence  of  passion,  the  personal 
and  political  character  must  very  frequently  have 

'  Diog.  Laert.  I.  63. 

'  orEXXjjvcc  ^Tidovot,    Dion.  Chiys.  1.  323. 

*  £.  g.  Hesiod.  Op.  et.  Di. :  ;^joi7)uara  ydp  ^v^i)  xlXerai  ^fcXoi<rt  pporoun. 
CoiDD.  339.  According  to  Polyb.  6.  46.  many  persons  were  of  opinion  that 
the  chief  merit  of  Lycurgus  consisted  in  having  banished  avarice. 

•  A  Persian  in  Herod.  7.  326.  describes  it  correctly :  rov  ri  turvx^^iv 
^owovffi  (cH^EWfivig)  Kai  rb  Kosaffov  (rrvyiovai, 
'^  According  to  Pans.  1.  7. 1.  it  was  only  amongst  the  Athenians  that  there 

was  an  altar  of  pity ;  but  the  disposition  of  the  Athenians,  in  aflertimes,  was 
but  little  in  unison  with  this  sign. 
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coincided  in  those  states  where  there  were  popular 
governments.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
general  character  is  only  exhibited  in  certain  in- 
dications^ unattended  by  those  peculiar  modifica- 
tions which  produced  a  dissimilarity  in  single  races 
and  states^  and  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
nation  at  large^  without  careful  limitation. 

Here  the  eye  naturally  turns  to  the  two  principal 
races  which  occupied  the  same  seats  in  the  heroic 
age  as  they  did  afterwards,  and  whose  character, 
therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  bearing  evidences  of 
a  strictly  national  growth,  viz.,  the  Arcadians  and 
Athenians.  The  Arcadians  possessed  the  solidity 
of  the  mountain  character  in  their  bold  and  manly 
disposition,  and  their  love  of  music.  When  the 
land  became  too  confined,  there  went  forth  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  new  seats,  not  whole  tribes, 
but  single  and  freely-associated  hordes  or  bodies, 
which  sought  in  foreign  warfare"  the  means  of 
existence  and  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  their 
strength  ". 

This  custom  was  peculiar  to  the  Phigalians". 
The  pernicious  and  demoralising  influences  of  those 
habits  which  soldiers  brought  home  with  them  from 
foreign  countries**,  did  not  infect  the  sources  of 
popular  life  till  long  afterwards.  But  the  Cynee- 
thians  ^  were  naturally  rude  and  insensible  to  the 
refinements  of  civilisation.    The  ancient  Athenians 


"  Hence  the  prorerb  *ApK&dac  uiuovfuvog  was  applied  to  a  person  who 
laboured  and  suffered  for  others.    Bekker.  Anec.  218.  Suid. 

**  Such  as  came  to  Xerxes  were  6\iyoi  rivt^  fiiov  rt  hofuvoi  cat  kvipyoi 
PcvX&utvoi  fivac.    Herod.  B.  26. 

^  Athen.  10.  442.  B.  calls  them  drunkards  and  rovers. 

**  This  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  vice  of  drunkenness  mentioned  above. 
In  the  Etym.  M.  the  epithet  xpoeiXiivoi,  which  was  applied  to  the  Arcadians, 
is  derived  from  wpoviAKtlv,  because  they  were  addicted  to  slander ! 

>«  See  $  13.  n.  50. 
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can  hardly  be  recognised  under  the  varnish  with 
which  the  practice  of  ascribing  to  them  so  much 
of  the  good  and  evil  of  aftertimes  ^^  has  disguised 
the  character  and  history  of  the  earlier  ages.  But 
they  were  yet  as  remote  from  the  greatness  of 
emancipated  national  strength,  as  from  the  degra- 
dation by  which  it  was  succeeded  ;  it  was  not  till 
the  time  of  Cylon,  Draco,  Solon,  and  Pisistratus, 
that  an  impulse  was  given  to  the  development  of 
their  nobler  qualities,  and  they  were  universally 
roused  as  by  an  electric  spark,  by  the  efforts  of 
Clisthenes  and  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Anciently 
the  Athenians  were  plain  and  simple  ^  Uke  their 
land,  furnished  with  a  solid  groundwork  of  good 
qualities^,  and  with  a  certain  unsuspecting  sim- 
plicity in  particular;  this  checked  the  desire  of 
innovation,  and  the  operation  of  that  credulity*^ 
by  which  it  was  promoted,  and  from  the  rustic 
way  of  life,  which  lasted  till  the  commencement 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war^,  they  were  less  ex- 
posed to  temptation  and  danger.  Hence,  we  be- 
hold internal  tranquillity  till  about  the  year  600 
before  Christ,  barren  annals  for  the  space  of  five 

**  See  the  perverted  opiaion  of  Heracl.Pont.  concerDing  their  luxury,  A  then. 
12.  512.  B.  C ;  comp.  Diod.  Fragm.  4.  41.  Bipont 

*7  And  in  the  main  points  this  continued  to  be  the  case  till  a  late  period, 
Athen.  4.  137.  F. 

*^  Plato  de  Leg.  1.  642.  D.:  —  otroi  'ABtivauav  ehlv  &ya9oi,  ^ut^o6vTtiiQ 
(lijl  ToiovTOt,  —  fiSpoi  ydp  dviv  ivdyKijCf  avTO^vStQf  mu^  l^oipif,  aXiyOwc 
Kai  ovrc  vXacT&Q  ii<riv  dyaBol,  applies  to  ^e  primitive  ages.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  proverbial  ^Atikktj  iritniQ,  See  Diogenian.  2.  80;  oomp. 
Isocrat.  Areop.  243.  ed  Lang,  on  the  capacity  of  Athens  to  produce  brave 
men. 

^  Did  they  consider  the  ^vri  of  Pisistratus  to  be  Athene,  as  stated  in 
Herod.  1.  60?  We  shall  be  enabled  to  estimate  at  its  true  value  the  opinion 
of  Herodotus,  by  examining  one  conceived  in  a  similar  spirit,  8.  132.  that 
Samos  had  seemed  to  the  Greek  fleet  which  had  conquered  at  Salamis,  as  dis* 
tint  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Levesque,  Etud.  2.  375.  says  the  4>v]|  was  an 
allegorical  representation  of  the  protection  of  Athene,  through  which,  Pisis- 
tratus wished  the  Athenians  to  believe,  he  had  effected  his  return. 

»  Thucyd.  2.  14.  16. 
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hundred  years,  peace  with  the  neighbours,  indif- 
ference to  the  allurements  of  the  adjacent  sea, 
and  even  few  traces  of  any  feeUng  for  science  or 
art.  On  the  other  hand,  the  political  life  of  the 
Chalcidians  and  Eretrians,  descended  ^  from  a  com- 
mon stock  with  the  Athenians,  is  at  an  early  period 
beheld  in  great  activity  and  vigour ;  domestic  riches 
were  exhibited  in  equestrian  pageants  and  public 
games  *\  and  colonies  were  assiduously  sent  out  to 
neighbouring  as  well  as  remote  islands  and  coasts. 
Amongst  the  lonians  who  migrated  to  Asia  a  most 
fruitful  germ  unfolded  itself,  in  conformity  to  the 
natural  conditions  of  their  new  seats,  and  expanded 
into  a  system  presenting  extensive  and  diversified 
materials  for  consideration. 

Amongst  those  tribes,  which  in  pursuance  of  the 
Doric  migration,  left  their  original  seats,  we  must 
add,  to  the  Athenians  and  Arcadians,  the  Achaeans. 
Undisturbed  and  secluded,  they  led  a  life  of  sim- 
plicity in  their  new  home,  alike  free  from  dissen- 
sions, and  uncorrupted  by  luxury,  not  entirely 
averse  to  navigation  and  the  foundation  of  distant 
colonies,  but  upon  the  whole,  their  condition  at 
no  time  became  divested  of  its  negative  character. 
The  Acamanians  may  be  compared  with  the  Acha?- 
ans  in  open-heartedness  and  stability  ** ;  but  their 
political  advancement  was  never  considerable,  and 
they  even  partook  of  the  rapaciousness  which 
marked  their  peighbours  the  iEtolians*^.     These 

«  Strab.  10.  448 ;  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  652,  sqq. ;  Find.  01.  13. 158  ;  I.  1. 
82  ;  Dicsarch.  ap  Gronov.  1 1.  33.  calls  the  Chalcidians  of  his  time  ^iKax6' 
St$ftoi,  ypofifiariKoi,  and  observes :  fityaXiiv  iCkri^oiv  ?(tv  rov  ^kptiv  fta- 
0vfu^  rd  wpiHfxixTOVTcu 

^  Polyb.  4.  30.  I :  cot  ydp  c^i^  cat  cocvo  ariurinov  ixovtrl  re  tai  ^iKi  • 
\jQfBt£Qv»    Their ,/Uet  is  commended  by  Li?.  33. 16. 

«  Th«icyd.  1.  5. 
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appear  to  have  occupied  a  very  low  position  in  the 
scale  of  civilisation^  and  were  so  estranged  from 
the  great  body  of  the  Grecian  nation,  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  recognised  as  belonging  to  it^; 
they  were  moreover  not  without  barbarian  admix- 
ture *",  and  till  the  time  of  Polybius  were  violent 
and  lawless  marauders  ^  who,  in  their  native  land, 
continued  no  less  rude  Ihan  free  till  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  only  becoming  connected  with  the  nobler 
tribes  of  Greece  in  their  character  of  mercena- 
ries^. This  delineation  is  no  less  applicable  to 
the  Ozolian  Locrians  ^,  who  were  in  fact  afterwards 
included  amongst  the  iEtolians^.  The  Eleans, 
amongst  whom  the  majority  of  the  governing  body 
were  of  iEtolian  origin,  can  by  no  means  be  con- 
sidered as  sacred  and  guiltless  in  the  early  age ;  a 
domineering  disposition  is  their  most  prominent 
characteristic;  afterwards  they  became  notorioiis 
for  their  drunkenness  and  falsehood^.  Nothing 
peculiar  is  commemorated  of  the  Locrians  of  Opus 
and  Cnemus ;  the  Phocians  are  only  described  as 
the  steadfast  opponents  of  the  Thessalians ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  Crissa,  we  know  not  with  what  jus- 
tice, are  accused  of  having  committed  outrages 
upon  the  Delphian  pilgrims  *\  Amongst  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Thessalian  mountains  a  warlike 
disposition  similar  to  that  of  the  Arcadians,  entitles 
the  Malians  ^^  to  distinct  mention. 

**  The  iEtolian  Eurytanians  are  called  by  Thucyd.  3.  94.  dyv(iMrr6TaToi 
yX&ffirav,  and  htfioi^dyou 

^  By  means  of  a  tiantposition  into  the  heroic  age,  Euripides,  Phoen.  138. 
justly  gives  Tydeus  barbanan  armour.  Comp.  Schol.  and  Ttetz.  ad  Lycoph. 
794. 

»  Polybius,  1.  49 ;  2.  45.  46 ;  4.  3.  67  ;  17.  4.  5.  'Ayitv  Xa^vpov  djrb 
\a6vpov  was  general.    Comp.  Liv.  34. 24. 

^  Thucyd.  7.  67.  «  Thucyd.  1.6.  »  Pans.  10. 28.  1. 

»  Polemon,  ap.  Athen.  10.  442.  £.  ''  See  below  §  24. 

»  Aristot.  PoUt.  4.  10. 10. 
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Of  those  tribes  which  were  not  recognised  till 
after  the  heroic  age^  the  Thessalians  are  the  first 
in  order  of  time.  By  lineage  only  half  Greeks, 
they  exhibited  themselves  during  the  whole  of  their 
poUtical  existence  in  the  light  of  an  intruding  and 
ignoble  race.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  what 
innate  tendency  to  their  only  excellence,  the  art 
of  riding,  or  what  roots  of  their  subsequent  cor- 
ruption they  brought  with  them.  They  present 
the  spectacle  of  barbarians,  who,  dwelling  in  a 
fruitful  and  smiling  land,  try  in  vain  to  grow  fami- 
liar with  the  spontaneous  soil";  they  revelled 
with  sensuality  in  the  productions  of  the  conquered 
province,  whilst  they  were  always  seen  on  horse- 
back, and  conducted  themselves  as  though  they 
were  but  the  temporary  occupants  of  the  fields 
they  ravaged.  The  groimd-colours  for  their  picture, 
as  it  appears  in  the  later  historical  age,  are  faith- 
lessness**, incontinence,  and  debauchery",  prone- 
ness  to  a  disgracefiil  traffic  in  their  fellow-men'^, 
and  gross  superstition  ^. 

The  Boeotians,  nourished  by  an  equally  rich  and 
luximant  soil,  somewhat  resembled  them  in  the 


**  Alexander  ordered  lome  Thessalian  captivet  to  be  pat  in  chains,  because 
tbey  had  served  as  mercenaries,  instead  of  cultivating  their  beautiful  country. 
Plut.  Apophtheg.  6.  688.  R. 

^  UoiKiXoi  rd  fj9ti,  OcrroXdv  96^(rfia  and  v6fufffia,  Schol.  Eurip.  Phoen. 
1426;  Zenob.  4.  29;  Vatic,  app.  4.  6;  'Awurroi  BteffaXoi,  Eurip.  Fragm. 
inc.  194;  comp.  Demosth.  Ol/nth.  1. 15;  in  Aristocr.  657;  where  indeed 
.political  hatred  has  a  share  in  the  censure ;  whereas  Herac.  Pont  an.  A  then. 
14.  624.  £.  ascribes  to  them  the  ov  iravwpyov,  iXXd  i^ypfdvoy  cat  rt  Bap- 
pflK6tt  with  as  little  reason  as  he  makes  them  the  forefathers  of  the  ^tolians, 
624.  C. 

^  Plato.  Criton,  63.  D. ;  Crates,  ap.  Athen.  10.  418.  C.  sqq. ;  comp.  4. 
137.  D. ;  12. 627.  A.  and  also  Heracl.  Pont.  ap.  Athen.  14. 624.  £. 

*  Aristoph.  Plut  52  ;  Hermipp.  ap.  Athen.  1.  27.  F.  Pagasas  was  a  slave 
market. 

^  Tbessaly  was  the  home  of  Magic,  Plin.  H.  N.  30.  1 ;  Antholog.  3. 172 ; 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  746.  Compare  my  dissertation  on  Magic  in  the  Athe- 
ncum,  2.  241. 
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darker  shades  of  their  character,  although  not 
wholly  destitute  of  the  seeds  of  virtue ;  they  de- 
lighted in  bodily  excitement,  violence,  and  fight- 
ing^; the  elation  of  strength  and  fearlessness^^ 
involved  the  Boeotian  in  frequent  encoimters  in 
the  palaestra***.  The  seductions  of  the  table  he 
was  unable  to  resist  *\  But  a  coimterpoise  in  the 
capacity — of  rising  to  nobler  qualities  is  presented 
by  his  self-confidence  *%  his  feeling  for  the  charms 
of  music  *',  for  beauty  ^,  and  for  feminine  deUcacy 
and  grace,  which  nature  had  so  liberally  bestowed 
on  the  Bceotian  women  *^.  Finally,  but  a  very 
small  share  ^  of  what  was  termed  the  Boeotian  evil 
feme*^  and  which  must  be  understood  as  chiefly 
applicable  to  the  Thebans  ^,  in  all  probability  de- 
volves to  the  honourable  Thespians*^,  the  brave 
Platseans,  and  the  hospitable  Tanagraeans  ^. 

^  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  9.  401 ;  Aristot.  Rh.  3.  4 ;  Dicsarch.  in  Gronov.  thes. 
XI.  26. :  OpamXc  —  xai  vfipioral  tal  vtrepri^cwot  irX^crat  n  xal  d^ci- 
^poi  TTpbg  irdvra  ^kvov  cat  CrifidTriv*  KaravutTiOTai  travrbg  ducalov  vpbQ 
rd  dfi^i(rPaTo6fi(va  rwv  trvvciXXayfidrktv  ov  \6y<fi  awurrdfuyoi,  n}v  H  ii 
Tov  Opdtrovg  kcu  rwv  xeipwv  vpoffayovTfQ  ftiav,  k.  t.  X, 

*  ringues  et  valentes,  Cicero  de  fat  4 ;  comp.  Diod.  15.  39. 

^  Ephor.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  Bowria. 

<*  The  Comic  Poets  ap.  Athen.  10.  418,  sqq. ;  comp.  4.  148.  £,  sqq. ; 
Polyb.  6.  23;  20.  4;  'AJ^ii^ayia,  see  Plut.  Symp.  8.  615^  comp.  Miiller^ 
Orch.  408.  409. 

^  Dicsearch.  ubi  sup.  luyaXinlnjx^*'  *<^^  OavfuiffTol  rtug  gard  rbv  pioy 
iiftX'jrurriaig  (evwtffrtaic). 

^  They  enjoyed  the  preeminence  in  the  art  of  Ante  playing.  See  on  the 
column  erected  in  memory  of  this,  Dion.  Chrys.  I.  263. 

**  ^lian,  v.  H.  4.  4.  there  was  a  law  for  artists  in  Thebes :  c/c  rb  cpecr- 
Tov  rdg  tUdvag  fUfiii<rOat. 

^  Dicsarch.  ubi  sup. 

^  The  character  of  the  Boeotians  as  drawn  by  themselves  in  Dicsarch.  ubi 
sup.  is  however  to  this  effect :  r^v  fikv  aurxpoKlp^etav  Karoucitv  iv  'OpiiiirM, 
rby  Sk  ^Bbvov  Iv  Tavdypa,  ri)v  ^ovttKiav  iv  8f<nriatc,  r^y  ^Ppiy  ip  8^« 
paig,  r)}v  trXtove^iav  Iv  AvOifSdvt,  nfjfv  Trtpitpylav  iv  "Koptavil^,  iv  TlXa* 
rotate  n)v  dXa^ovctav,  rbv  irvptrbv  iv  'Oyxn<f^*p*  ^^^^  dvatvOfieiav  iv 
*  A  Xiapry. 

^  Bouaria  vc,  Pind.  Ol.  6.  152  ;  Boeckh.  ezpl.  152;  Fragm.  51.  p.  584; 
Boeckh.  Botiiirctov  cvg  Diogenian.  3.  46 ;  comp.  Etym.  M.  iyKiiivfg,  a  name 
of  the  Boeotians,  ^td  rb  KrrivotSiig  iJvai  Kal  xotpcu^etc* 

^  £.  g.  Demosth.  de  Coron.  237  ;  dvaXyrialat  fiapvrnQ,  240 ;  dvaio^ifrot 
Qyfiaioif  c.  Lept.  490 ;  Ofj/Baloc  ^povcvtriv  iir'  itfidrtiri  icai  irovfipi^, 

^  Strab.  10.  447.  «  Dicflearch.  ubi  sup.  19. 
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The  Dorians.  If  we  are  at  any  time  authorised 
to  reason  back  from  subsequent  modifications  as  to 
an  original  germ,  it  must  be  from  the  Spartans  to 
the  ancient  Dorians.  By  so  doing  we  recognise 
as  the  primitive  characteristics  of  the  Dorians,  the 
properties  of  a  sturdy  mountain  race,  which,  rude 
and  brave,  staunch  and  wary,  faithful  to  its  here- 
ditary manners,  and  jealous  of  innovation,  repre- 
sented the  healthful  stem  and  trunk  of  the  tree ; 
whilst  the  ante-  Doric  Peloponnesians,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Arcadians,  can  only  be  compared  to 
the  withered  branches*  Thus  it  is  explained  how 
the  Doric  principle,  in  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
domestic  and  political  life,  became  predominant, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  itself,  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  own  tribe,  as  the  genuine  Greek  prin- 
ciple-** ;  whilst  other  tribes,  long  passive,  devoid  of 
character,  and  without  any  determinate  external 
marks  of  difference,  were  superseded  by  it.  For 
that  very  reason  it  has  originally  no  positive  term 
of  opposition ;  for  the  opposition  of  the  Ionic  ele- 
ment, as  from  the  beginning  a  genuine  and  indi- 
genous product,  whose  qualities  are  represented  as 
liable  to  a  similar  estimation  and  designation  in  the 
ancient  as  the  modem  age,  serves  to  cast  a  very 
perplexing  light  upon  the  subject;  for  by  this 
means  objects  are  opposed  to  each  other,  which  in 
reality  were  to  a  certain  extent  only  coexistent, 
and  this  is  immediately  appUed  to  both  races  in  a 
larger  extent  and  imiversally,  at  the  same  time 
that,  in  feet,  the  strictly  Doric  principle  can  only 
be  affirmed  of  Sparta  and  during  a  limited  space  of 

^*  That  Plato,  Laches,  148.  D.  calls  the  Doric  hannooy  Greek  by  pre- 
emitteiice* 

▼01..  I.  ■ 
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time,  whilst  the  Ionic,  of  the  same  period,  can  only 
be  understood  in  reference  to  the  Asiatic  lonians. 
The  opposition  is  in  nowise  suited  to  the  ancient 
Athenians ;  and  after  the  later  Attic  manners  had 
become  Ionic,  Sparta  could  no  longer  lay  claim  to 
the  noblest  virtues  of  the  Doric  character — sim- 
plicity and  truth  ^.  Now  if  it  should  be  carried  so 
far  as  to  regard  the  non-Doric  and  non-Ionic  tribes 
as  appertaining,  by  virtue  of  internal  affinity,  to 
one  of  these  two  masses,  herein  it  is  very  easy  to 
perceive  an  abuse  of  the  authority  of  Thucydides. 
He  beheld  the  whole  of  Greece,  for  the  first  time, 
divided  into  two  opposite  portions  by  means  of  two 
conflicting  hegemonies,  one  the  representative  of 
the  Doric,  the  other  of  the  Ionic  name ;  and  saw, 
politically  ranged  under  two  parties,  that  which  it 
is  true  was  for  the  most  part  descended  from  a 
kindred  stock,  but  had  long  ceased  to  retain  any 
resemblance  or  affinity  in  manners  and  character — 
or  was  wholly  distinct  in  origin  and  descent,  but  in 
consequence  of  political  divisions  stood  side  by 
side,  so  that  by  means  of  a  division  into  two  op- 
posite parties  of  this  description,  the  aggregate 
Grecian  mind  appeared  to  be  comprised  imder 
these  two  terms  of  opposition.  But  if  this  classifi- 
cation had  been  made  in  conformity  to  the  cha- 
racteristic qualities  of  the  individual  states,  the 
party  division  woidd  most  assuredly  have  had  a 
very  different  result. 

After  these  limitations  of  the  inadmissible  exten- 
sion of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  principles,  and  without 
reference  to  the  question  how  far  the  individual 

^  'AirXoib'  n  gal  Aiipiov  xal  d\fi9iv6v.    Plut.  Lys.  5. 
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states  of  Doric  and  Ionic  extraction  may  liave  been 
contemporaneous ;  or  in  what  degree  they  may  have 
respectively  possessed  the  characteristics  of  their 
.origin^  it  must  be  confessed,  some  very  pointed 
contrasts  may  be  drawn  between  them:  for  in- 
stance, the  Dorians  as  a  mountain  race,  the  lonians 
as  a  sea£Eiring  people ;  the  former  as  strictly  closed 
against  access  from  without,  the  latter  as  open  to 
the  approach  of  the  stranger ;  the  former  constant 
and  steady,  the  latter  imsettled  and  prone  to  inno- 
vation ;  hence  the  former  during  a  longer  period  of 
.time  imalloyedly  Grecian,  the  latter  soon  corrupted 
.by  foreign  admixture".  The  more  decidedly, 
therefore,  and  as  it  were  the  more  pregnantly,  the 
Doric  character  was  stamped  upon  the  external 
object,  the  more  hable  it  was  to  be  retained  after 
its  degeneration  in  individual  instances.  In  fact, 
in  spite  of  the  last  circiunstance,  the  exterior  of 
things  everywhere  preserved  a  certain  general 
Doric  colour,  and  the  single  states  of  the  Doric 
race,  without  regard  to  the  good  or  evil  attending 
their  development,  have  upon  the  whole  more 
strongly-marked  distinguishing  features  than  the 
rest,  which  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  the 
strength  and  decision  of  the  original  impression. 
This  was  augmented  by  the  fact  that  the  main 
tribes  of  the  Dorians  in  their  native  land  remained 
upon  the  continent;  whereas  the  lonians,  as  it 
were,  singled  out  from  the  rest,  grew  independent 
on  foreign  ground,  and  by  means  of  their  early 
development,  as  concerned  nationality,  became  a 
species  of  mother  nation,  which  was,  nevertheless, 

«s  Comp.  Mull.  Dor.  2.  184.  366.  378.  389.  390.  403,  sqq. 
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deficient  in  parental  tenderness  and  solicitude  for 
its  offspring.  Lastly,  the  Doric  principle  had  a 
firm  hold  and  support  in  Sparta,  the  dominant 
state  of  the  mother  country,  where  it  had  been  de- 
veloped to  the  most  expressive  and  permanent  forms. 
The  peculiarity  of  Sparta  consisted  in  carrying 
the  original  peculiarities  of  the  Doric  character  to 
an  extreme;  this  very  extreme  distinguished  it 
from  such  as  were  of  a  common  origin  with  itself. 
The  nature  of  Laconia  was  signally  adapted  to  ex- 
aggerate the  roughness  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  the 
legislation  of  Lycurgus  developed  itself,  and  ope- 
rated retrospectively  as  a  purely  indigenous  ele- 
ment. The  spontaneous  and  natural  qualities, 
which  constitute  character,  were  thereby  thrown 
into  the  shade,  and  the  better  impulses  made  de- 
pendent upon  the  laws^.  Although  the  Spartans 
were  not  altogether  insensible  to  certain  moral  im- 
pressions, and  the  love  of  music  was  conspicuous 
amongst  them**,  still  the  susceptibility  of  that 
which  penetrates  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
heart,  and  the  moral  sentiment,  was  wholly  want- 
ing. The  kindlier  feelings  still  slumbered  within 
them;  the  intellectual  faculties  had  only  unfolded 
themselves  in  certain  leading  directions.  This  im- 
parted a  nobler  character  to  the  feelmgs ;  but 
when  they  strive  to  clothe  themselves  in  expressive 
and  exalted  words,  we  still  discern  a  certain  callous- 
ness and  contempt  for  the  genuine  and  imsophisti- 
cated  features  of  the  human  character,  a  suspicious 
reserve  towards  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  a  barbarous 


^  Sparta,  SapiattiuPpoTos*    Simonid.  ap.  Plut.  Ages.  1. 
*^  Tbaletas  and  lerpander  appeafed  an  insurrection  by  singing.     Pint,  de 
Mus.  10.  699 ;  Diod.  frag.  4.  37,  Bipont. 
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degradation  of  their  inferiors,  vulgar  scoffing,  and 
malignant  joy  at  the  misfortunes  of  others  ^.  The 
inconsiderable  advances^  they  had  made  in  civilisar 
tion  are  proved  by  their  slowness  to  action,  and 
their  antiquated  simpKcity  with  its  scruples.  Their 
dexterity  and  skill  were  little  else  than  bodily 
agility  in  athletic  exercises.  A  long-continued  ad- 
herence to  prescriptive  usages,  which,  to  nearly 
the  same  extent,  applies  to  the  ancient  Athenians, 
was  fitted  to  ^  produce  both  good  and  evil  fruits, 
and  as  it  was  continued  poUtically,  it  must  be 
judged  of  politically.  The  Spartan  was  only  bound 
to  life  by  one  description  of  tie,  and  this  was  easily 
broken :  the  contempt  of  death  is  the  most  marked 
feature  in  his  character. 

The  poUtical  institutions  of  Crete  were  similar 
to  those  of  Sparta :  but  the  national  character  is 
stigmatised ;  treachery,  mendacity,  and  sordid  cu- 
pidity were  its  taints^;  no  examples  of  nobler 
features  can  be  adduced  from  the  historical  age ; 
the  accounts  of  the  civil  virtues  and  public  edu- 
cation of  Crete*,  are  the  wretched  varnish  of 
encomiastic  declamation  in  aftertimes. 

The  Messenians  lie  without  the  range  of  strictly 
historical  criticism;  the  land  was  less  wild  than 
Laconia;  a  milder  character  in  the  inhabitants  is 
even  implied  by  their  proper  names*;  neverthe- 
less, poetry  commemorates  their  magnanimous,  but 
ineffectual  struggle  against  their  oppressor  Sparta, 


*•  See  Herod.  6.  67,  the  ihamefal  rtilleiy  of  Leotychides  at  the  expense  of 

DeminUos. 
«  Polyb.  6.  46;   3.  47;   Callim.  Hymn,   ad  Jov.  8;    and  Spanbeim. 

Kpifrc^iv,  Zenob.  4.  62. 
**  At  Dotiadas  ap.  Athen.  4. 143»  and  even  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  10.  483. 
<•  Comp.  Muller,  Dor.  1.  99.  100. 
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the   impetuosity  of  Aristodemus,    and    the    true 
heroism  of  Aristomenes. 

Argolis  was  not  calculated  to  produce  or  to 
maintain  a  similarity  of  character  in  its  inhabitants. 
The  Argives  in  particular,  originally  mixed  with 
lonians^,  proclaimed  their  Doric  extraction  in 
their  taciturnity  and  brevity  of  expression  ^S  their 
hereditary  bravery,  and  taste  for  music  ^.  The 
Phliasians,  composed  of  ancient  Acha^ans  and 
Dorians,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  Epidaurus, 
Hermione,  Troezen,  and  HaUeis,  sprung  from 
lonians  and  Dorians,  are  only  remarkable  for  their 
unshaken  adherence  to  Spartan-Doric  aristocracy. 
In  Sicyon,  the  cradle  of  the  Dionysian  festivals^, 
and  the  birthplace  of  painting  and  sculpture^, 
prevailed  a  cheerful  and  yiel^ng  disposition:  a 
lively  character  distinguished  Tiryns^,  which  did 
not  become  free  and  independent  of  Argos  till  late, 
i^gina,  the  colony  of  Epidaimis,  was  very  early 
distinguished  by  maritime  enterprise,  an  indomit- 
able spirit  of  liberty,  and  the  love  of  plastic  art  ^. 

Corinth,  among  the  Doric  states  of  the  mother 
country,  presents  the  greatest  contrast  to  Sparta. 
Its  local  character,  the  intercourse  of  strangers, 
and  its  riches,  early  contributed  to  produce  cor- 


^  Strab.  8. 374  ;  comp.  §  13.  d.  40. 

•»  ^schyl.  Suppl.  203,  8<jq.  276 ;  Sophocl.  Acria.  ap.  Stob.  74.  325 ;  and 
Odyss.  fuiivofi:  ap.  Schol.  Pmd.  Isth.  6. 87 ;  fivBoc  jdp  ApyoXwri  ffwriftvuv 

PpaxvQ- 

»  Herod.  3.  131 ;  Miiller,  Dor.  2.  332.  Their  love  of  drinking  belongs  to 
a  later  age,  Athen.  10.  442.  D. ;  M\.  V.  H.  3.  15;  and  the  'Apytioi  fHp^Q^ 
Vatic.  Append,  ii.  49 ;  and  Suidas.  from  Aristophan.  Anagyros ;  likewise 
most  probably  the  sycophantic  'Apyei a  ^p6.,    Diogenian.  2.  7U. 

^  Herod.  5. 67  ;  comp.  Boeckh,  Pab.  £con.  2.  362,  sqq. 

•*  PHn.  H.  N.  35.  40;  36.4. 

^  'fheophr.  ap.  Ath.  6.  261.  D.  They  are  stigmatised  as  drunkards  and 
cowards  in  Ath.  10.  442.  D. ;  whether  justly  or  not  does  not  appear. 

^  Mliller,  ^ginet.  68,  sqq. 
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ruption  of  maimers  ^ ;  but  here,  too,  we  find  com- 
bined with  great  sagacity  in  practical  inventions  ^ 
a  powerful  impulse  to  navigation  and  the  founding 
of  states,  although  this  was  in  some  measure  first 
called  into  action  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Cyp- 
sehdae. 

Megara,  lastly,  was,  in  its  good  old  times,  like 
its  parent  town  Corinth,  most  active  in  imdertak- 
ing  distant  voyages  and  founding  colonies  ^ ;  after- 
wards it  became  puffed  up  with  the  most  ridiculous 
vanity  ^^  After  the  Persian  wars,  however,  it  is 
only  exhibited  in  the  Attic  raillery,  which  was 
directed  against  the  littleness  of  mind  produced  by 
its  habits  of  trade,  and  penurious  disposition  ^\ 

The  aspect  which  the  Grecian  national  character 
assmned  upon  foreign  ground  presents  this  singular 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  mankind,  that  the 
Greeks  bore  with  them  from  their  mother  country 
to  the  most  remote  settlements,  a  system  which 
was  so  matured  and  dependent  upon  its  own  roots 
for  strength  and  sustenance,  that  its  peculiar  im- 
press did  not  become  effaced  in  the  midst  of 
barbarians  till  after  the  universal  destruction  of 
Grecian  independence ;  at  the  same  time  the 
language  and  manners  of  Greece  universally  per- 
vaded the  land  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  former 
became  the  general  language  of  the  east  after  the 

^  Strab.  8. 378 ;  Athen.  13.  573 ;  Plato,  de  Repub.  3. 404  -,  Diodor.  Fragm. 
4.  14,  BipoDt. 

**  See  on  the  subject  of  these  Boeckh,  explicat.  Find.  215. 

^  *Y/3pic>  in  Tbeognis,  is  in  nowise  conclusive,  but  the  waXivroKla,  and  the 
afMioKvXurrai,  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  7.  183.  213,  prove  it. 

^  See  Tbeocr.  14.  48,  and  in  the  Schol.  the  enquiry  on  the  part  of  the 
Mesartans  as  to  their  rank,  comp.  Pbotius,  Tfiilc  i  Mtyap,  However,  ac- 
coraiog  to  Zenob.  1.  48,  Diogen.  I.  47,  and  Suidas,  AiyuX^,  the  i£gians 
received  the  response,  but  it  seems  very  questionable. 

71  Ps.  Demosth.  c.  Nesr.  1357.  8;  comp.  Dem.  c.  Aristocr.  691.  4. 
JiiyapucA  fiiixavat  Aristoph.  Acharn.  738. 
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Greeks  themselves  had  become  subject  to  foreign 
despots.     But  the  influence  of  the  physical  cha- 
racter of  new  regions  called  various  new  faculties 
into  existence.     The  Greeks  appropriated  to  them- 
selves the  most  fertile  tracts  of  country  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  the   Pontus,  the  territory  of 
Carthage  only  excepted ;  the  greatest  part  of  these 
regions  were  blest  by  nature  with  fertihty  and 
abundance,  replete  with  the  inducements  to  phy- 
sical enjoyment,  amply  remimerative  of  industry, 
and  signally  calculated  to  diminish  it  by  superfluity. 
But  the  ocean  became  their  favourite  element,  and 
the  new  states,  judiciously  availing  themselves  of 
the  local  advantages  presented  to  them,  all  founded 
on  islands  or  coasts  where  strips  of  land  &ciUtated 
fortification  on  the  inland  side,  and  sheltered  bays 
and  havens  rendered  the  sea  secure  and  inviting, 
raised  themselves,   almost  without  exception,   to 
maritime  trade,  and  in  some  instances  to  maritime 
supremacy.     This  diminished  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining provisions  from  the  immediately  adjacent 
districts ;  their  course  lay  over  the  waves,  the  eye 
was  averted  from  the  interior  of  coimtries  and  the 
barbarians  who  dwelt  there.     Against  these  they 
were  chiefly  secured  by  the  separation  which  had 
long  prevailed  among  them,  and  which  afterwards 
generally  led  to  the  rise  of  powerful  states,  when 
the  Greeks  had  long  attained  maturity,   and  in 
many  instances  had  outlived  it.     Where  force  was 
unavailing,  the  art  of  rendering  themselves  beloved 
and  respected  by  their  neighbours  enabled  them  to 
obtain  admittance   amongst  them.     The   contact 
with  barbarian  manners  and  its  influence  could  not 
indeed  be  avoided.    The  Grecian  settlements  were. 
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it  is  true,  exceedingly  numerous;  but  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  land  territory  was  ahnost  everywhere 
kept  up  by  narrow  strips  of  sea-coast  alone,  or  was 
altogether  wanting;  that  alone  served  to  render 
the  natural  bond  amongst  these  states  without  the 
mother  country  an  extremely  loose  one ;  add  to 
this,  that  the  long  continuance  of  peaceable  inter- 
course with  their  neighbours,  and  the  absence  of 
agression  from  active  and  warlike  enemies  did  not 
allow  a  firm  and  faithful  observance  of  native 
manners  and  customs,  or  a  marked  contrast  to 
those  of  foreign  countries  to  operate  in  their  fiill 
force.  In  the  interior  of  the  new  transmarine 
states,  national  life  grew  in  very  few  from  a  simple 
germ,  as  the  population  of  the  greater  part  of  them 
was  a  mixed  one  from  their  earhest  foundation,  or, 
at  all  events,  became  so  through  the  emigrants 
who  arrived  afterwards.  Now  although  these 
manifold  ingredients  were  all  of  Grecian  blood, 
still  the  peculiarity  of  a  particular  tribe  could  not 
maintain  itself  in  its  former  purity  and  exclusion. 
On  that  account,  under  a  general  Grecian  surface, 
we  behold  deviations  both  from  the  characteristics 
of  those  members  of  a  tribe  who  had  remained  in 
the  mother  coimtry,  and  even  more  or  less  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  barbarian  character,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  occurred  more  rapidly  than  changes 
of  a  similar  description  in  the  parent  country. 
Here,  likewise,  we  are  only  enabled  to  glance  at 
the  chief  phenomena. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Cyclades,  in  their  aspiring 
and  youthfrd  nature,  displayed  no  less  cheerfrdness 
and  vivacity  than  energy  of  character.  Surrounded 
by  the  most  seductive  attractions  of  nature,  they 
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advanced  for  a  long  time  upon  the  right  path^  fos- 
tering and  augmenting  strength  with  a  wise  mea- 
sure of  enjoyment,  but  cautiously  avoiding  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  excess  ^^.  The  lonians  at  first 
display  considerable  activity  and  enterprise;  the 
rough  inhabitants  of  Colophon  were  bold  horse- 
men ^^ ;  the  Mflesians  intrepid  and  manly  ^*,  and,  as 
has  been  already  remarked,  they  exhibited  great 
alacrity  in  traffic,  navigation,  and  the  establislunent 
of  colonies ;  the  Chians  powerful  by  sea  ^*,  as  well 
as  the  Samians,  who  were  bold  sailors,  and  ex- 
tended their  voyages  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules  ^^ 
However,  the  lonians,  at  their  very  first  establish- 
ment, had  been  debased,  by  foreign  alloy,  from 
their  union  with  the  wives  of  the  former  inhabitants 
of  the  country  " ;  both  dress  ^®  and  language  under- 
went a  change ;  the  latter  probably  originally 
possessed  the  fundamental  forms  correspondent  to 
its  subsequent  softness,  and  they  can  hardly  at  any 
time  have  been  so  thin  as  the  Attic.  Nature  exer- 
cised her  siren  power  upon  them  :  herein  she  was 
aided  by  the  voluptuous  neighbours  of  the  Greeks, 
especially  the  Lydians^^  and  the  lonians  might 
then,  as  afterwards,  be  justly  described  as  distinguish- 
ed by  enervating  luxury**,  the  softest  beds®S  and  the 

» 

^  £c^vui2;ecv,  Phot.  The  vices  ascribed  to  Leros  (Strab.  10.  487,)  etc. 
must  probably  be  referred  to  a  later  age. 

^  2cXi7pot,  Phylarch.  ap.  Atb.  12.  526.  A.  See  on  this  point  Mimnermus 
ap.  Stob.  7.  87,  Orl.  ed. 

^*  Tlakai  wor  ijirav  akxifioi  M(X4<noi,  a  proverb  in  Ath.  12.  625  ;  Zenob. 
5.  80.  ^'  Strab.  14.  645  ;  Herod.  6. 15;  16. 26,  sqq. 

w  Herod.  4. 152.  ^  Herod.  1. 146. 

^*  'IdovtQ  kXKtxiTwveQ,  Homer,  Hymn.  ApolL  147.  On  the  flowing  robes 
of  the  Samians,  see  Asius  ap.  Ath.  12.  525.  F. 

^  Athen.  12.  625.  526. 

^  'lutvuebv  Tpv^ipoV  iiri  rovTifi  ydp  iKiaiu^Sovvro  ol  *Iwv€c,  Hesych. 
'l4aviK6v'  Ti  Tpv^ipa  Koi  icoXXtrpaire^oc  'l*avta  Athen.  12.  624,  F;  yi\^ 
'Ia)vi«6c>  Vatican,  append,  i.  45  ;  comp.  Ath.  14.  623,  and  Heracl.  Pont, 
ibid.  625.  B ;  Aristoph.  Thesm.  170,  and  Schol.  Eccles.  913,  etc. ;  Callinus 
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most  fragrant  ointments  ^.  Colophon  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  degenerate  " ;  but  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  Ephesns  was  still  sooner  the  seat  of 
Asiatic  Ucentiousness  ®*,  which  revelled  ^  to  such  a 
degree  there,  as  to  generate  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  such 
as  were  uncorrupted  ^.  The  Milesians,  who  were 
easUy  inflamed  ^,  and  whose  folly  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  a  want  of  judgment,  sunk  into  the  most  ener- 
vating efieminacy^;  Chios  was  the  first  amongst 
the  Greek  states  to  carry  on  the  slave  trade  %  and 
afterwards  deserved  obloquy  by  delivering  up  Pac- 
tyes  from  his  asylum  ^ ;  however,  even  in  the  midst 
of  corruption  it  still  retained  its  activity  ^ ;  Samos 
was  called  the  "  soft**  ^,  in  consequence  of  its  effe- 
minate manners. 

The  course  of  development  amongst  the  iEoUans 
of  Asia,  composed  of  old  Achaeans,  and  Boeotian 
and  Thessalian  iEoKans  was  similar.  Cuma,  in- 
deed, displayed,  during  ages,  the  same  unsuspect- 
ing and  artless  character  ^^  as  the  Achaeans  of  the 
Peloponnesian  north  coast ;  but  Lesbos  sunk  into 
the  most  degrading  voluptuousness ;  the  nature  of 
the  country  rendered  the  inhabitants  its  slaves; 

(Olymp.  1 .)  censoret  the  corraption  which  even  in  his  time  begin  to  cbara^t 
tsrite  tbem.    See  Stobeus,  cap.  49.  355,  ed.  Aurel. 

*i  On  Miletns  and  Chios,  Critias  ap.  Ath.  1. 28.  B. 

"  Concerning  Ephesos,  Ath.  15.  689.  A. 

*  Ath.  12.  526.  A.  sqq. 

**  According  to  the  Etym.  M.  and  Snidas,  AAcr(c  was  a  Lydian  shopkeeper 
in*tbe  city  at  the  time  of  its  first  occopatioo,  and  from  him  it  derived  its  name(1). 
•»  Ath.  12.  525.  C.  sqq. 

*  Their  declaration  at  the  expulsion  of  Hermodoms,  17/iiwv  /<iy^c2c  hvriivroc 
l^rm,  1/  U  ftfi,  SKXfi  Kal  fAtr  AXXwv,  Strab.  14.  642.  can,  however,  scarcely 
be  considered  a  real  decree.  Heraclitas  said  they  all  deserved  to  be  banged 
for  it.  Diog.  Laert.  9.  2. 

'^  HeracL  ap.  Ath.  14.  625.  B ;  comp.  442.  B. 
••  See  Rambach  de  Mileto,  p.  21. 22. 

*  Athen.  6.  265.  266.  ••  Herod.  I.  154  ;  Pans.  4.  35.  6. 
>*  Aristoph.  Ran.  171  ;  Athen.  I.  25.  F. 

**  *A0pa,  see  Ath.  12.  526.  £.  sqq.;  540.  541 ;  Paoofka  res  Sam.  77-80. 
»  Strab.  13.  622. 
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lust  and  drunkenness  held  them  in  bonds  ^.  The 
corruption  ^read  still  farther  northward*  It  is 
probable  that  it  is  not  only  afterwards  that  Abydos 
merited  severe  censure  ^. 

Rhodes  alone  shines  forth  from  the  darkness 
which  envelops  the  Doric  colonies  in  the  east, 
and  exhibits  some  illustrious  names  ^;  the  com- 
posed  seriousness^  which  was,  till  a  late  era, 
commended  in  the  people,  justifies  us  in  assiuning 
that  its  Doric  character  had,  in  the  main  features, 
sustained  no  change.  lassus  ^  resembled  it  From 
the  want  of  records  we  are  unable  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  Minyan-Doric  Thera;  its  daughter- 
state,  Cyrene,  was  at  a  very  early  date  corrupted 
by  Libyan-Egyptian  influence^;  the  art  of  cha^ 
riot-driving  ^°^  is  the  solitary  excellence  attributed 
to  the  Cyren^ans. 

It  was  long  before  any  of  the  towns  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace  distinguished  themselves  by  marked  pe- 
culiarities. Abdera  and  Maronea  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  simple  *®S  like  Cirnia ;  Byzantium  was 
said  to  be  corrupted  by  the  spirit  of  trade  ^^,,  like 
Corinth.  But  all  enquiries  relative  to  the  Grecian 
political  system  in  the  Pontic  states,  as  well  as  their 
own  in  its  subsequent  degeneracy,  are  fruitless. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  west  exhibits,  in  striking 

^  Atheo.  10.  438.  442.  The  law  of  Pittacus,  which  annexed  a  double 
penalty  to  such  crimes  as  were  committed  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  gives  ns 
an  insight  into  their  character,  Aristot  Ethic.  Nic.  3.  9.  8  ;  Rhet.  1. 3.  25 ; 
Polit  2.  9.  9. 

•»  See  Ath.  12. 624.  F ;  comp.  Steph.  Byz-'AjSw^oi.  Zenob.  1. 1. 

^  The  Diagorids.  Find.  OI.  7 ;  Boeckh,  expL  Find.  165,  sqq. 

"  Dion.  Chiys.  1.  359.  377.  R.  ed. 

»•  Heracl.  Font.  39;  Boeckh,  Minos,  55. 

<»  See  llirige,  Hist.  Gyrenes,  268.  269. 

*^  Ephor.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  Boiwrta  ;  comp.  Bapictf. 

*^>  Ps.  Demosth.  de  Pact.  Alezand.  218;  tiffinp  iv  'AfiSifpiraiQ  ^ 
liapuwiTmc  woXiTevSfuvoi, 

*<»  Aristot.  Pol.  3.  4. 1 5  Damon,  ap.  Ath.  10.  442.  C. 
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colours,  the  expansion  of  youthfiil  vigour,  combined 
with  fearlessness  and  audacity ;  in  these  states, 
too,  as  in  Ionia  and  iEohs,  we  recognise,  in  the  early 
tendency  to  the  unbridled  enjoyments  of  the  senses, 
a  precocity  that  outstripped  the  mother-country,  and 
they  may  be  compared  to  a  scion  of  the  mother-stem 
transplanted  into  a  hothouse,  which  attains  matu- 
rity and  withers  before  its  time.  Corcyra  soon 
became  familiar  with  the  sea,  and  grew  powerful 
upon  it,  haughtily  bidding  defiance  to  its  parent 
city,  Corinth  ^^ ;  nor  can  a  very  favourable  opinion 
be  entertained  of  the  manners  of  the  early  age ;  a 
turbulent,  faithless  ^^,  and  seditious  character  even- 
tually proved  its  destruction.  Syracuse  inspires  as 
little  respect  as  Corcyra ;  the  Syracusan  table  passed 
into  a  proverb^***;  but  the  combination  of  the 
Corinthian  character  with  that  of  the  ingenious  and 
wily  SicuUan,  produced  a  certain  racy  vivacity*®^, 
which  afterwards  caused  the  Sjn^acusans  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  Athenians  '^.  In  Agrigentum  nothing 
more  is  to  be  discerned  in  the  old  records  than  the 
character  of  the  tyranny.  In  later  times  the  stigma 
of  drunkenness  rests  upon  Leontini-  Sybaris, 
branded  in  history  for  its  licentious  debauchery  ^^, 
although  its  name  may  have  been  frequently  mis- 
applied, and  it  is  necessary  to  sift  truth  from  false- 
hood "^  will  ever  be  a  memorial  to  prove,  that 
innocence  and  purity,  imless  accompanied  by 
strength,  are  of  no  avail  against  the  fascinations  of 


»••  Thucyd.  1.  97. 

*^  ^va  Ovubv  ^yov<rc,  Hennipp.  ap.  Ath.  1 .  27.  F. 
>•  Zenob.  5.  74.  «*  Cic.  c.  Verr.  2.  4. 43. 

^^  Thucyd.  8. 96.  ><*  Diogenian.  2.  50. 

*^  Atben.  12.  518.  C.  sqq. ;  comp.  Blanchtrd,  sur  les  Sybarites,  in  the 
M6iD.  de  I'Acad.  det  Inscript.  toI.  iz. 
"«  Heyne«  OpuM.2. 131. 
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pleasure — ^to  such  a  degree  could  Achaeans  d^e- 
iierate!  On  the  contrary,  Crotona,  descended  from 
the  same  tribe,  rose  through  the  efforts  of  Pytha- 
goras, for  a  certain  space  of  time,  to  virtue  and 
honour,  and  never  shared  the  errors  of  Sybaris. 
Tarentum,  too,  seems,  for  a  time,  to  have  resisted 
the  temptations  of  its  voluptuous  cUmate ;  however, 
an  original  dereKction  of  Laconian  austerity  is,  per- 
haps, to  be  traced  to  the  character  of  its  foimders, 
the  Parthenians,  whom  the  Mythus  has  misrepre- 
sented. Locri  and  Rhegium,  governed  by  good 
laws,  long  respected,  honest  citizenship,  the  Rhe- 
gians  are  most  imjustly  taxed  with  cowai'dice, 
which  imputation  has  been  cast  upon  them  by  the 
maUce  of  the  elder  Dionysius  "\  Cuma  and  Naples 
were  very  early  exposed  to  danger  from  the  vicinity 
of  rude  neighbours.  The  embassy  of  the  Cumaeans 
to  the  Roman  senate,  for  permission  to  make  use 
of  the  Latin  language  in  pubUc  debates  and  procla- 
mations ^",  although  late,  still  took  place  too  soon. 
Naples  remained  Grecian  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  "\  Massiha,  finally,  Httle  acquainted  or  con- 
nected by  friendly  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks,  and  very  early  in  intercourse  with  Rome, 
is  nevertheless  recorded  as  having  been  constant  to 
Grecian  manners  "*,  attached  to  civil  order  ^^,  in- 
dustrious and  noble-minded  "^  whilst  no  Ionic  state 
presents  a  picture  of  equal  stability. 

*"  Photius/PtiytV;  Hesych.  and  Suid. 'Piyyn/ and  Aa-ya>C}  comp.  Zenob. 
4.  86 ;  5.  83  ;  Diogenian.  7.  97.  "*  Liv.  40.  42. 

»»»  Strab.  6.  248.  "♦  Liv.  37.  54. 

*'*  Comp.  Johannsen,  veter.  Massil.  res  72,  sqq. 
"«  Ibidem,  42,  sqq. 
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THE  HEROIC  AGE. 

I.  RISE  OF  THE  GRECIAN  STATES.    THE  VARIOUS 
CLASSES:  CITIZENS,  SLAVES,  ALIENS- 
NOBLES— AND  COMMON  FREEMEN. 

§  16.  In  an  account  of  the  political  constitu- 
tions of  the  heroic  age^  it  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  institute  an  enquiry  into  the  commencement 
of  Grecian  political  life  in  general^  and  to  ascertain 
whether  the  oldest  Grecian  states  were  the  off- 
spring of  natural  necessity^  existing  without  the 
instrumentality  of  a  creative  idea,  or  whether  they 
resulted  from  preconceived  design  and  self-con- 
scious and  systematic  agency.  The  notion,  that 
the  earliest  poUtical  communities  in  general  had 
been  associated  after  a  previous  compact  on  the 
part  of  their  members,  long  foimd  zealous  sup- 
porters; it  must  likewise  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  absence  of  consciousness  which  marked  the 
proceedings  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  must  very  soon  have  ceased :  nevertheless  to 
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assume  an  agreement  with  a  view  to  political  so- 
ciety, before  the  commencement  and  trial  of  the 
same,  is  nearly  tantamount  to  the  proposition  of 
Lord  Monboddo,  which  affirms,  that  language  was 
the  result  of  an  agreement  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  it  into  existence. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  notion  of  the  in- 
stinctiveness  of  a  life  of  nature  is  properly  limited, 
it  may  be  called  a  dependence  of  the  primitive  in- 
habitants of  the  earth,  upon  the  conditions  and 
dispensations  of  nature;  a  state,  though  not  di-" 
vested  of  reflection,  still  incapable  of  carrying  into 
execution  the  results  of  pure  speculation,  wherein, 
however,  the  incipient  operation  of  intelligence  and 
design  is  perceptible  in  the  early  attempt  to  observe 
certain  uniform  phenomena  in  a  diversity  of  cases, 
and  to  draw  from  the  same  a  rule  and  standard 
of  prescription,  which  might  enable  them  to  pursue 
a  sure  course  amidst  the  endless  vicissitudes  of 
human  afiairs ;  hence,  the  assertion  of  Aristotle, 
that  the  state  arose  out  of  a  gradually  extending 
family,  of  which  it  is  the  transcript  ^  will  be  found 
generally  accurate,  and  especially  applicable  to  the 
origin  of  the  Grecian  states.  A  condition  similar 
to  that  of  families,  and  not  tending  to  political 
union,  in  which  each  &ther  of  a  family  governed 
his  children  alone,  without  standing  in  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  neighbouring  circles,  is  ascribed  by 
Homer  to  the  Cyclops  *;  but  that  the  Grecian  states 
were  developed  from  family  unions,  is  attested  by 
the  political  form  of  those  unions  which  existed 
till  a  very  late  age  in  several  provinces  of  Greece, 

'  Polit  1. 1.  7,  *  Od.  9. 112,  sqq.  -,  comp.  Aiistot  ubi  sup. 
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and  are  even  mentioned  by  Homer  *,  as  well  as  by 
corresponding  illustrations  of  the  same  by  approved 
investigators  of  antiquity*.  Their  natural  source 
therefore  was  a  participation  in  the  growing  politi- 
cal unions  formed  by  the  confederation  of  families, 
with  which  was  very  soon  combined  the  joint  per- 
formance of  sacrifices  as  an  intimate  tie  of  another 
description.  But  the  development  of  this  in&ncy 
of  things  to  the  point  where  the  characteristics  of 
the  state  begin  to  appear  manifestly  could  not  take 
place,  without  various  modifications  arising  from 
external  contact  and  admixture.  For  that,  together 
with  the  natural-bom  member  of  the  union,  the 
stranger  also  attained  his  fixed  sphere  and  rights 
by  means  of  naturalisation,  is  clearly  impUed  in  the 
legends  of  migrations,  marriages,  and  adoptions  of 
the  heroes ;  whilst  in  the  march  of  development 
the  aggregation  of  unions,  which  had  already  be- 
come  extended  into  tribes,  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  league,  or  a  still  more  closely  cemented  imion, 
a  political  society  properly  so  called. 

The  notion  of  citizenship  at  first  only  existed  so 
£ar,  as  the  condition  of  aliens  and  domestic  slaves 
was  its  negative ;  at  this  stage  the  nobility  and  the 
lower  class  of  people  alone  attract  attention  as  es- 
sentially distinct  ingredients  of  the  imion,  and  as 
subject  to  different  laws.  How  early  a  difference 
arose  in  personal  rank,  history  does  not  inform 
us ;  that  it  originated  from  circmnstances  and  not 
through  compact,  is  self-evident  The  poetic  le- 
gend recounts  no  rising  of  the  nobles  out  of  the 


'  II.  2.  362.  363.  .*  xpiv  dt^pac  Kard  fvXa,  xard  fpfirpoQ,  'Aydfitfivov, 
Km  r.  X. 

*  Sc«  Appendix  vii. 
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mass ;  it  forges  links  between  the  heroic  and  the 
di\ine  races ;  but  between  the  heroes  and  the  po- 
pulace^ it  interposes  a  chasm  which  forbids  them 
to  commingle. 

A  politically  recognised  rank  in  the  common 
freemen,  and  legal  rights  in  an  individual  of  the 
lower  order,  flowing  from  and  guaranteed  by  it, 
are  notions  unknown  to  the  poetry  of  heroic  anti- 
quity (*)  ;  he  whom  the  circle  of  the  hermc  nobility 
did  not  comprehend  within  it,  occupied  an  inter- 
mediate station  between  wavering  and  not  legaUy- 
guaranteed  independence  and  chental  servitude. 
The  aggregate  mass  of  the  lower  order  was  at- 
tached to  the  nobility,  who  were  supported  and 
raised  by  it  to  heroic  life  and  action.  A  primitive 
mark  of  distinction  was  that  the  nobility  resided 
in  the  citadel,  and  the  lower  class  in  the  country ; 
hence  their  denomination  Demus  ^  still  this  demus 
was  not  expressly  deprived  of  a  legal  station,  and 
the  infancy  of  citizenship  is  specifically  exhibited 
in  its  participating  in  the  public  administration  of 
justice  ^  which  may  at  least  be  assumed  in  matters 
of  litigation  between  those  of  equal  rank,  as  well 
as  in  its  presence  at  the  pubUc  assembly  as  a  body 
of  armed  warriors '. 

Thereby  a  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  be- 
tween the  mere  citizen,  and  slaves  and  foreigners. 
The  first,  either  prisoners  of  war®,  or  purchased 
from  kidnappers  ^ ;  in  both  cases  Greeks,  as  well 
as  barbarians,  pertained  to  the  domestic  economy 


[•  See  Appendix  iv.  Trans.] 

«  See  Append,  viii.  *  Horn.  11.  18.  497. 

f  Aaot,  ibid.     See  Append,  viii. 

•  Horn.  Od.  1.  398.  A/ituc.  ^M<^C.  ^M«^  ^^m  Sa/idu, 

*  Od.  1.  430 ;  15.  482. 
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of  individuals  ^^  and  but  few  appear  to  have  been 
affected  by  slavery  ",  as  a  state  of  misery  brought 
about  by  violent  means ;  it  was  confined  to  them 
as  individuals ;  its  propagation,  by  means  of  mar- 
riages amongst  the  slaves^  was  at  least  not  regu- 
lar ^^ ;  bat  the  reduction  of  earlier  races  to  a  state 
of  bondage^  as  was  afterwards  the  case  with  the 
Penestae  and  the  Helots^  cannot  be  proved  with 
any  certainty;  however  the  inhabitants  of  those 
places  which  the  Atridae  seem  to  designate  as  their 
private  property,  might  serve  as  examples  ^\ 

Slaves  of  war  were  manumitted  in  consideration 
of  a  ransom  ^^ ;  the  naturalisation  of  such  as  were 
enfiranchised,  and  did  not  return  to  their  country, 
is  not  recorded  in  the  nature  of  an  expressly  de- 
fined relation  ^, 

The  law  of  aliens*^  was  defined  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  Emigrants  indeed  were  little  esteemed 
in  general  ^^,  and  not  accounted  partakers  of  legal 
rights  out  of  their  own  country ;  still,  by  virtue  of 
the  divine  law,  protection  was  extended  to  them, 
and  especially  to  such  as  stood  in  need  of  assist- 
ance. For  in  general,  although  the  robberies 
which  were  so  frequently  committed  "*  might  have 
excited  suspicion,  and  a  notion  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient  to   treat   every   stranger   as  an   enemy, 

^  ^fme^  n6Xa  fAVploi,  Od.  17.  42%. 

*■    n/iunf  y&p  r  iptriie,  dfroakrunu  tifpvowa  Ztvc*  k,  r.  X.  Od.  17.  329. 

■*  Enfrancliised  slaves  seem  to  have  been  allowed  to  marry,  Od.  14.  64 ; 
21,-214. 

^  Horn.  11.  8. 149  J  Od.  4.  175.  >*  'Airoira,  II.  1. 13  ;  10.  380. 

**  Od.  21.  215.  Ulysses  wishes  to  make  the  shepherds  associates  of  Tele- 
macho*. 

**  This  refers  to  those  strangers  only,  ^ivoi,  with  whom  no  treaties  of  hospi- 
tality had  been  entered  into. 

I''  — dTifiriTov  furav&ffrriv,  11.  9.  644;  16.  59;  comp.  Tittmann,  gr. 
Staatsr.  646w 

1*  8«^  tbs  question  in  the  Od.  3.  73 ;  9.  252.  whether  the  unknown  is  a 
pirate?    / — 
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personal  security  was  so  far  recognised  and  esta* 
blished  within  the  territories  of  states^  that  every 
foreigner  who  presented  hhnself  in  a  peaceful 
manner  was  regarded  as  entitled  to  the  hospitality 
of  bed  and  board  ^^  and  the  protection  by  which  it 
was  accompanied^.  This  was  secured  upon  the 
public  futh'S  as  both  the  royal  citadel  afforded 
the  guarantee  of  the  state  to  the  stranger  who 
found  a  reception  in  it,  besides  which  shelter  ^  and 
accommodation^  were  provided  publicly;  and 
these  were  most  probably  claimed  by  the  following 
persons  in  addition  to  the  heroes,  viz.,  foreign 
workmen^,  soothsayers  expressly  summoned^ 
priests,  artists,  and  physicians^,  and  lastly  heralds^, 
who,  as  such,  were  already  regarded  as  within  the 
pale  of  protection.  Merchants  ^'^  and  be^ars*® 
traversed  the  coimtry  alike  exempt  from  danger. 
HospitaUty  was  finally  exhibited  in  its  greatest 
force  in  the  treatment  of  those  who,  strictly  speak- 
ing, were  a  kind  of  outlaws,  fiigitives  from  their 
coimtry,  and  the  victims  of  persecution,  when  they 
became  suppliants  for  help^.  They  were  sup- 
posed to  be  under  the  especial  care  of  Zeus  during 
their  flighty  **,  as  well  as  when  imploring  protec- 


»•  Od.  4.  26,  »qq. 

*  II.  9.  636 ;  21.  76 ;  Od.  8.  208 ;  compare  on  SXtc  and  rpawiZai,  De- 
motth.  de.  fals.  Legal.  400. 6;  and  ^schin.  in  Ctesiph.  616.  R.  ed.  Con- 
cerning the  impiety  of  Hercules,  who  slew  his  guest  Iphitus,  and  hit  atone- 
ment, see  Od.  21. 27,  sqq. ;  Diod.  4. 31  \  Pint.  Thes.  6. 

«  Od.  1.119;  3.34;  19.197. 

**  In  the  Xi9x*l>  ^*  ^8. 328,  or  iv  x^'^VlW  ^^M¥>  3^7. 

**  Od.  19.  197  ;  Sriu69ev  SKfira  SdKa  xal  alOowa  oZvoy  dycipac* 

^  eiircc.  Od.  4.  644 ;  18.  356 ;  II.  21.  444. 

»  Od.  17. 383—386.  »  Od.  19. 136. 

«y  Od.  15.  414. 

»  Od.  6.  207  ;  14.  58. 

*  'Iirlrat. 

*  Zt^Cjkv^ioc,  ApoUod.  1. 9.  1 ;  Xaf^ertoc,  amongst  the  Boeotian  Orebo- 
menians,  Paus.  1.  24.  2 ;  Schol.  ApoUon.  Rh.  2.  656;  4.  690 ;  Tnti. 
Lyoophr.  288 ;  comp.  Miiller,  Orch.  164. 
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tlon'*;  extradition  was  never  thought  of  *•;  re- 
gular sanctuaries^  however,  appear  to  belong  to  a 
later  age. 

The  members  of  the  aristocracy  were  either 
designated  the  old",  or  the  pre-eminent^,  the 
best  ^.  In  considering  the  various  significations  of 
the  word  Heron  ^,  our  attention  must  be  directed 
to  the  two  extremes  of  the  scale.  In  its  most 
exalted  meaning,  the  hero  derives  his  origin  from 
Olympus,  or  is  received  into  it  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  his  earthly  career;  in  the  earthly  sense, 
every  one  is  a  hero  who,  in  any  respect  whatever, 
rises  above  the  multitude,  for  instance,  the  herald^. 
From  this  less  exalted  notion,  which  bore  no  re- 
ference to  poUtical  law,  flowed  the  still  more  com- 
prehensive one  of  Hesiod*®,  which  comprises  the 
whole  human  race  of  the  olden  time.  The  first 
and  nobler  signification  is  associated  with  the  poU- 
tical conception  of  an  aristocratic  body.  Like  the 
hero  thus  described,  that  order  was  totally  sepa- 
rated from  the  lower  class  of  people ;  the  principle 
of  nobility,  the  exclusive  character  of  the  noble 
fiimilies  was  most  rigorously  developed.  However 
this  distinction  of  ranks,  which  in  its  principal 
features  was  solely  directed  to  purity  of  race  and 
external  honour,  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as 
a  caste-like  constitution  of  the  Indian  or  Egyptian 

*■  Zct^C  i«er4<noc»  Od.  13.  213 ;  comp.  7. 165.  181 ;  9. 270. 

^  CoDceroing  th«  Heradeids  in  Atheiif ,  see  Pberecyd.  ap.  Anton.  lib.  33 ; 
Stun.  184.  new  ed. ;  ApoU.  2.  8. 1. 

**  Vkpovrt^t  II.  9.  670:  18.  503;  At|/ioylpoyrcc,  3.  149;  but  2.  789; 
irclyrf C  iftir^cct  4fUv  vsot,  i}^2  yipovric* 

**  n.  2.  lo8,  Svrcva  fdv  fiatriXija  xai  i^oxov  dvdpa  fftX'iV* 

*•  'AptoT^fcc,  Od.  6.  34. 

^  See  tbe  comprehensiTe  invektigation  in  CreoBer's  Symb.  3. 1,  aqq. 

'^  Od.  18.  424;  comp.  15.  350,  <rvj3<tfrt|c  6pxaitoi  dvipAv^  14.  3,  et 
|i— lim,  9Uc  yfop06c» 

**  Op.  et  Diet.  155,  sqq. 
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kind^  which  does  not  turn  upon  mere  nobiKty  or 
baseness  of  blood,  but  involves  a  separation  in  the 
other  circumstances  of  life.  This  is  in  nowise 
applicable  to  the  ancient  Grecian  orders.  The 
names  of  the  older  Attic  Phylae,  it  is  true,  seem  to 
indicate  a  separation  in  the  priesthood,  the  military 
body,  and  the  trades :  still  careM  investigation 
would  doubtless  prove  that  the  Attic  political  order 
of  rank  did  not  resemble  that  of  castes^.  But 
Plato's  remark,  that  priests  and  warriors  had  once 
been  separate  ^,  cannot  be  understood  in  reference 
to  the  heroic  states*  In  these  the  high-priesthood 
was  associated  with  the  princely  office  *S  which 
had  a  warlike  character.  The  seers  Tiresias  and 
Calchas  are  separated  from  the  warriors  it  is  true  ; 
but  this  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  notion 
the  ancients  entertained  of  the  prophetic  faculty^ 
which  distinguished  the  person  in  whom  it  resided 
from  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  was,  therefore, 
transmitted  by  regular  succession  in  his  family  *• ; 
that  this  led  to  no  separation  of  classes  is  proved 
in  the  instance  of  the  soothsayer  Melampus,  who 
became  king,  and  of  Amphiaraus,  who  went  to  the 
war  as  a  hero  mounted  on  his  chariot*^.  Thus 
the  assumption  that  sacerdotal  families,  in  which 
certain  worships  were  hereditary  **,  were  not  heroic, 
falls  to  the  ground ;  and  finally,  if  the  priests  at- 
tached to  the  direction  of  certain  worships  had  a 
pecuUar  rank  in  the  state,  and  especial  sanctity 


9*  See  $  43  and  44. 

*«  Tim.  24.  A. ;  Critias,  110.  C.  <•  Aristot.  Pol.  3.  9.  7. 

**  The  chief  passage  is  Od.  15.  224,  sqq. 

^  The  earliest  testimony  extant  is  Odyss.  ubi  sup.    Comp.  the  important 
passage,  Strab.  16.  762. 

**  evffiai  Uparucai,  Arist.  p.  3.  9.  7  ;  6.  5.  II. 
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and  inviolability  pertained  to  them  ^,  this  must  be 
explained  from  the  dignity  of  the  office^  and  the 
&ct  that  it  was  generally  administered  by  such  as 
were  too  old  for  the  service  of  arms.  Moreover, 
warriors  and  husbandmen  were  not  separated ;  the 
warriors  at  Troy  were  landholders  in  their  own 
country^;  the  particular  kind  of  service  they 
perfo^ed,  wa,  Toriy  distinction  between  thi 
nobihty  and  the  commonalty.  Finally,  ingenuity  and 
art,  Uke  the  divinatory  faculty,  the  personal  en- 
dowments of  individuals,  and  frequently  found 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  in  their 
fiEimilies,  even  in  the  historical  age,  were  by  no 
means  the  possession  of  a  particular  caste  in  the 
state.  At  that  time  artists  and  workmen  went  inta 
foreign  countries  in  pursuit  of  gain,  and  were  on 
that  account  generally  distinguished  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  state,  in  which  they  took  up 
their  temporary  residence  by  the  homeless  char- 
racter  assigned  to  them  ^^. 

II.  THE  PRINCELY  OFFICE. 

§  17.  The  frindamental  distinction  between 
nobles  and  princes  was  that  of  pluraUty  and  unity ; 
there  could  be  but  one  prince,  but  several  nobles 
in  the  state.  In  the  political  camp  before  the 
vealls  of  Troy,  the  heroes,  for  the  most  part 
sovereign  princes  at  home,  stood  towards  Agamem- 
non in  the  relation  of  an  aristocracy  \  Although 
in  the  Odyssey  *  we  find  princely  birth  ascribed  to 


^  The  iEtolian  nobility  send  the  best  priettf  as  ambaisadore  to  Meletger. 
II.  9.  570. 

^•U.  24.  398.  <T  Seen.  25. 

*  'Ap7cj«i»y  fiaoiXfitc,  i^aoi  jcccX^aro  /SovX^v.    U.  10. 195. 

«  Od.  6.  34* 
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several  noble  fitmilies  in  the  state  of  the  Phfsa- 
cians^  it  was^  nevertheless^  the  most  prevalent 
notion  of  antiquity^  that  the  nature  and  unity  of 
the  state  exclusively  depended  upon  the  authority 
of  one  prince ;  therefore  there  were  as  many  states 
as  there  were  princes.  Hence  the  monarchical  ap- 
pears iis  the  prevailing  principle,  in  investigating 
which,  we  shall  first  direct  our  attention  to  the 
princely  dignity,  without  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the  powers  of  government. 

The  unity  of  the  monarchy  had  naturally  de- 
veloped itself  as  a  recognised  principle  fi'om  the 
condition  of  &mihes ;  the  authority  and  the  power 
of  the  head  of  the  &mOy  were  continued  in  those 
unions  which  were  gradually  matured  for  political 
society  *.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the  principle  of 
affinity,  as  the  original  fountain  firom  which  the 
head  of  the  family  derived  his  authority,  whilst  the 
distance  from  the  root  was  constantly  increasing, 
could  not  remain  its  sole  support;  nor  could  any 
thing  like  apresidency  in  the  person  of  the  patriarch 
of  the  tribe  continue  to  be  the  established  form  of 
government.  This  presidency  and  princely  dignity, 
influenced  by  various  external  circumstances,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  feehng  of  necessity  for  a  supreme 
fountain  of  order  and  security  ^  and  the  willingness 
to  confide  in  the  direction  of  a  guide.  Now  of 
whatever  description  may  have  been  those  quali- 
ties, which  in  ancient  Greece  originally  con£»Ted 
princely  authority,  the  wisdom  of  age,  which  was 
so  efficacious  in  pacifying  and  uniting  the  turbulent 


•  Arittot.Pol.  1. 1.1 

*  PluV  Pelop.  24 ;    6  ykp  wp&roc*  *tc  touce,  xai  KvptwraroQ  youoc  ^^ 
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sons  of  nature  ^  suavity  of  speech,  the  her<Hc 
strength  of  youth,  beauty  ^  riches,  beneficence  % 
or,  in  one  word,  according  to  the  expression  of 
Aristotle,  excellence  ^  it  is  certain  that  one  uni- 
form light  is  thrown  upon  the  princes  by  the 
heroic  chivalry.  A  glance  at  the  above  described 
nationality  of  the  Pelasgians,  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  £amilies,  and  the 
peaceful  authority  of  elders,  prevailed  amongst 
them.  Another  state  of  things  arose  with  the 
Hellenic  chivalric  and  contentious  military  chiefs, 
and  this  may  be  compared  to  the  departure  of  the 
youth  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
Herewith  individuals  began  to  occupy  a  higher  place 
in  the  scale  of  importance  in  feuds,  predatory  expe- 
ditions, and  adventures,  especially  when  chariots 
began  to  be  employed  in  battle.  From  this  arose 
the  princely  dignity  of  the  heroic  times,  in  a  form 
the  more  decided  the  longer  the  integrity  of  the 
famfly-principle, — the  unity  of  the  governing  person 
had  already  maintained  itself  during  the  Pelasgic 
life  of  nature.  However,  in  order  that  the  transi- 
tion may  not  appear  abrupt,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
extend  our  periods  here,  and  the  hero  who,  in  the 
mythical  poetry,  suddenly  emerges  from  the  night 
of  obscurity,  must  be  imagined  as  the  descendant 
of  a  long  line  of  forefathers,  who  passed  away 
without  the  glory  of  chivalry.  The  erection  oi  a 
citadel  may  have  occasionally  marked  the  com- 

•  Htrod.  1.69;  Strab.  9.  415;  Cic  de  0£Bc.  3.  12;  Dt  Rqmb.  L.  4. 
p.  297.  Stattg. ;  de  Legg.  3. 2;  tnd  Dmvis,  ibid. 

*  Aristot  Pol.  1. 2.  16  ;  comptre  the  Arcaditn  tradition  in  Pautan.  8.  1. 2; 
/uyiOn  fuvroi  koI  Kurd  AXjiifjv  koI  c<iXXoc  irpoiiptv  h  HcXacy^  ca^  yvM^ifv 
ifieip  rove  oXXovc  ^v,  col  rovriav  tvitta  aipt 9^vai  fioc  ioKU  pamktmtv  vr' 
avrmif,  and  Diodor.  3.  9.  on  tbt  Etbiopiant. 

'  Anatot.  Pol.  5»  8. 6.  •  'AfMrif,  Pol.  3. 10.  7. 
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mencement  of  the  heroic  monarchy ;  this  was  the 
case  in  the  Trojan  annals  ^ ;  thus  Herodotus  states 
the  building  of  the  citadel  of  Ecbatana^  and  the 
foundation  of  the  monarchy  to  have  been  contem- 
poraneous. The  history  of  the  Hohenstaufen  com- 
mences nearly  in  the  same  manner. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  authority 
of  these  heroic  princes  was  pm-ely  monarchical ; 
every  Grecian  tradition  relating  to  the  origin  of  a 
state,  begins  with  the  unity  of  a  political  head; 
the  equality  of  several  in  the  state  was  only  found 
in  the  class  below  the  princely  rank;  treaties  of 
amity  or  conamerce  between  several  chiefe,  them- 
selves formed  nothing  but  a  confederation,  an  am- 
pHctyony,  but  not  a  state.  The  forcible  associa- 
tion of  various  tribes  into  a  military  alliance,  under 
one  chieftain,  was  by  no  means  an  unfrequent 
occurrence.  The  successive  government  of  the 
elders  of  the  tribe,  which  the  hymn  to  Demeter 
represents  as  subsisting  in  Eleusis,  is  probably  to 
be  regarded  as  a  transposition  into  the  heroic  age,, 
from  the  period  in  which  monarchies  declined,  and 
the  prytanes  arose. 

Unity  of  the  princely  dignity  is,  in  the  heroic 
poetry,  associated  with  the  family  nobility  of  the 
princes,  transmitted  by  hereditary  succession. 

The  hereditary  principle,  by  virtue  of  its  natiu'al 
germ  in  the  early  practice  of  the  oldest  commu- 
nities, to  regard  the  merit  of  an  illustrious  com- 
mander as  descendible  to  his  posterity,  had  taken 
its  rise,  and  established  itself  too  early  to  allow  us 

0  Horn.  11. 20.  216 ;  compare  Plato,  de  Legg.  3.  681.  £. 
»o  Herod.  1.  98.  »  97.  160—166.  473,  sqq. 

1*  Hence  the  e{;xo/Aa(  cZvot,  see  in  particular  Odyss.  21.  336;  aXfiaroQ  ih 
dyaOoio,  Odyss.  4.  611. 
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to  determine  its  origin  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
In  the  heroic  poetry^  an  examination  of  the  claims 
to  princely  birth,  Kke  the  legitimacy  of  the  present 
day,  prevails  as  public  opinion ;  little  importance 
was  attached  to  its  origin ;  the  remembrance  of 
the  time  previous  to  its  lustre  and  glory  is  lost  in 
the  darkness  of  distance.  The  class  of  the  hero- 
princes  consequently  appears  as  totally  closed 
against  the  lower  orders,  as  at  its  origin  far  above 
them.  This  origin  was  connected  with  Olympus ; 
the  progenitors  of  the  princes  were  pictured  as  the 
sons  of  gods,  and  the  princely  history  represented 
as  having  its  roots  in  consanguinity  with  the  di- 
vine race,  so  that  no  new  prince  could  be  created 
on  this  side  of  the  boxmdary  line,  at  which  this 
mixture  of  gods  and  men  terminated.  This  being 
referred  to  the  commencement  of  the  national 
history,  a  son  of  one  of  the  gods  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  founder  of  the  state ",  and  a  people  was  in 
various  modes  assigned  to  him,  which  existed 
solely  and  exclusively  for  his  sake.  From  the 
supposed  descent  of  the  princes  from  the  divine 
race,  those  personal  quahties  which  were  con- 
sidered essential  to  their  origin,  such  as  strength, 
beauty  ",  and  stature  **,  were  attributed  to  them ; 
and  thus,  upon  the  relationship  with  the  gods,  was 


*'  Comp.  $  12.  n.  20.  Pausanias  says,  with  some  degree  of  naivet^,  8. 1. 
12,  Pelasgus  could  not  have  been  created  alone  without  a  people,  could  he  1 

>*  Athen.  13.  566.  C,  rb  koWoc  PatnXiiac  oUtUv  Itrru  That  is,  why 
the  tDfamooi  i£nstbu8  might  still  be  called  diiufintVt  Od.  1.  29.  In  the 
purely  heroic  spirit,  and  probably  with  the  same  degree  of  truth,  Pindar 
assigns  beauty  to  the  victors  in  the  games,  as  Ol.  6. 128.  Pagano  Saggi,  2^ 
36,  explains  it  thus ;  '*  the  vigorous  youths  bore  away  the  fairest  virgins ;  the 
least  beautiful  amongst  the  young  women  were  compelled  to  mix  with  the 
common  people.'*  Finally,  is  KdKSIc  /3a<nXcvC)  Hesych.  to  be  explained  from 
thb  circumstance  t 

**  Thw  may  be  gathered  even  from  the  legends  concerning  relics.  See  on. 
tbe  subject  of  Orestes'  coffin,  Herod.  I.  68 ;  that  of  Ajax,  Pausan.  1.  35.  3. 
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established  an  element  that  served  to  ennoble  the 
body.  Hence  personal  strength  and  stateliness 
were  accounted  essential  requisites  for  the  princely 
office^  and  on  that  account  Neleus  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge his  lame  brother  Medon  as  king*^ 
which  is,  however,  to  be  explained  from  a  custom 
which  prevailed  within  the  princely  circle  itself, 
not  from  the  operation  of  anything  like  an  elective 
power  in  the  people.  An  analogous  notion  is  that 
which,  in  addition  to  counsel,  required  strength 
in  action,  thus  associating  authority  with  heroic 
strength,  and  leaving  decrepit  old  age  to  be  neg- 
lected and  forgotten ;  for  this  reason,  the  shade  of 
Achilles  enquires,  if  the  old  man  Peleus  was  less 
honoured  ^^  and  therefore  Achilles  in  his  lifetime 
is  considered  as  the  prince  of  the  Myrmidons  *® ; 
this  is  why  Hector  is  a  more  prominent  figure 
than  Priam  ;  and  Nestor,  who  is  still  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  is  held  up  to  admiration  a^  an 
extraordinary  aged  prince,  whereas  Laertes  lives 
despised  in  the  country^;  and  hence,  finally, 
superannuated  fathers  relinquished  the  manage- 
ment of  their  household  afiairs,  and  became  de- 
pendent upon  their  sons  for  support. 

There  existed  no  fixed  or  uniform  standard  to 
regulate  succession  to  the  throne ;  it  occasionally 
depended  on  primogeniture",  but  we  find  more 


*<  Paus.  7. 2. 1 ;  comp.  on  Agesilaut,  Pint  Ages.  3.  Hence  the  tradition 
never  omiu  to  state  when  a  prince  was  defonned.  See  Heracl.  Pont.  Frag. 
6.  and  7.  In  the  same  manner  the  German  king  was  obliged  to  be  free  from 
bodily  defects,  and  the  ancient  priests  AAikiit, 

"  Odyss.  n.  495. 

'*  II.  1. 180 ;  comp.  Eurip.  Androm.  21.  22. 

»»  Odyss.  I.  190. 

^  OfJiirTpa,  II.  4.  477  ;  BptiTTfipta,  Hesiod.  On.  et  Di.  186. 

^  Pans.  4.  1.2;  noXvira«v  Sk  vitltrtpot  i^v  ffkucig,  xal  ii  avrb  /^Monfc* 
Comp.  Herod.  7.  2,  concerning  the  ttniTerndity  of  tbe  right  of  primogeniture. 
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frequent  examples  of  partition  ^%  or  alternate  go- 
vernment^ as  in  the  case  of  Eteocles  and  Polynices, 
but  never  of  joint  government.  The  crown  like- 
wise descended  in  the  female  line>  as  in  the  case  of 
Helen,  but  none  but  children  born  in  wedlock 
were  accounted  legitimate,  and  monogamy  alone 
was  customary.  Orestes  followed  Menelaus  to 
Sparta,  because  the  latter  had* no  other  children 
than  such  as  were  bom  of  slaves  **.  In  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  lordship  by  marriage  **,  or  the  attain- 
ment of  the  same,  as  a  reward  for  some  great 
service  rendered  to  the  state,  through  presentation 
by  the  ruler  of  the  district  **,  or,  with  a  species  of 
regeneration  of  the  original  principle,  through  the 
invitation  of  a  public  benefactor  to  a  vacant 
throne^,  it  was  a  tacit  condition  that  none  but 
those  of  princely  birth  were  eligible,  as,  for  instance, 
when  martial  games  were  appointed  for  aspirants 
to  the  hand  of  a  princess  daughter  ^. 

By  reason  of  their  descent  and  their  personal 
bravery,  the  princes  were  revered  like  beings  of  a 
superior  order  ®,  and  in  token  of  this  feeling  they 
received  honorary  gifts  ^,  especially  such  as  con- 
sisted of  the  spoils  of  war  ^,  and  were  offered  for 
their  decisions  in  judicial  matters  ^S  ^i^d  these  sub- 

**  Apollod.  3.  9.  1 ;  15.  1,  etc«    Comptre  on  the  partition  of  property, 
Odpt.  14. 208,  iqq. 
^  Paiuaiu  2. 18.  5.  **  e.  g.  Menelaus,  Pelopa. 

*  Neleos,  Melanthut. 

*  (Edipiit,  Atreus.  Thncydidet,  in  hit  democratic  mode  of  Tiewing 
things,  states  that  the  Argives  made  Atreus  king,  rb  irX^Ooc  rtBtpairtvK&ra, 
p.  1.  9. 

**  This  is  perceptible  in  the  case  of  the  soitors  for  the  hand  of  Agariste 
Clisthenes,  the  Sicydonian's  daughter,  Herod.  6.  126. 

*  etbt  ^  Ac  rUro  ^fiif,  II.  6.  78 ;  comp.  9.  303.  699,  etc. 

*  ripara,  Swlvai,  SApa,  etc.  Od.  7.  IdO;  U.  9. 165;  1.  230,  comprised 
vader  the  more  eztensive  notion,  rtfud.  See  Ruhnk.  ad  Hymn.  in^Cerer.  328, 
«Ad  the  quotation  there.  ^  U.  1.  118. 120 ;  136. 138,  etc. 

>'  Hence  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  252,  itpofdyoi. 
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sequently  assumed  the  character  of  fixed  tributes  ^, 
whilst  the  choice  morsels  in  their  public  feasts 
were  looked  upon  as  their  peculiar  portion,  as  of 
the  heroes  in  general  ^.  Their  qualification  as  to 
property  consisted  in  the  possession  of  a  demesne  ^. 
The  yet  moderate  necessities  of  the  state  were  pro- 
vided for  according  to  circumstances.  Thus  Heo- 
tor  received  from  the  Trojans  a  contribution  for 
the  payment  of  the  aUies^  as  a  supply  engenderol 
by  pressing  danger  and  emergency  ^. 

III.  THE  POLITICAL  AUTHORITIES. 

§  18.  The  notion  of  a  family  implies  the  confor- 
mity of  its  members  to  the  existing  regulations 
emanating  from  its  head.  This  dependence  becanoe 
relaxed  when  a  social  and  gregarious  mode  of  life 
was  the  only  efiectual  means  of  guarding  against 
various  kinds  of  danger ;  it  was  seldom  dissolved 
by  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  authority  arising  from 
the  consciousness  of  superior  strength,  which  oc- 
curred amongst  individuals  only.  A  cavilling  demand 
for  standards  of  law,  a  watchful  jealousy  lest  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  or  those  of  a  class  might  be 
infringed  by  the  power  of  the  rulers,  as  long  as 
their  authority  was  only  subjected  to  the  control  of 
moral  feeling,  and  not  defined  by  express  legisla- 
tive enactments,  as  well  as  the  anxiety  displayed 
in  calculating  how  far  the  good  of  the  people  at 


^  This  is  probably  implied  by  the  p^rotc  yipavi,  Thucyd.  1.  13. 

»  II.  8.  162 ;  Od.  4.  66 ;  8.  475 ;  14.  437.  It  was  the  same  case  with  the 
gods ;  compare  the  speech  of  Zeus,  U.  4.  49,  Xot/3^c  Tt  Kvhinic  re*  rb  yAp 
XdxofAfv  yipa^  iTfu^c  On  the  subject  of  this  custom  which  was  still  retained 
in  Sparta,  consult  Herod.  6.  56 ;  Miiller,  Dor.  2.  105. 

**  Tkfiivos,  II.  6.  194,  sqq. ;  9.  574,  sqq.;  12.  310,  sqq.;  Cic.  de  Repub. 
p.  129  ;  comp.  Kreuser  Ueilenen  Priesterataat,  140.  141. 

»  U.  17.  225. 
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large  might  be  consulted  by  limiting  the  freedom 
of  individuals,  without  any  violation  of  the  natural 
rights  of  the  latter,  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  poli- 
tical society  existing  in  a  state  of  nature.  The 
natural  feeling,  far  from  developing  or  asserting 
the  abstract  principles  of  right,  led  to  the  elevation 
and  recognition  of  eminent  personal  endowments ; 
even  the  predilection  for  the  monarchical  character, 
which,  according  to  the  above,  was  an  essential 
quality  of  the  supreme  poUtical  authority  ^  amongst 
the  ancient  Greeks,  is  opposed  to  the  assumption 
of  political  contracts  between  prince  and  people. 
Examples  of  formal  stipulations,  at  the  election  of 
a  prince,  do  not  occiu  till  the  dechne  of  the  heroic 
constitution.  The  oath  of  the  princes,  recorded 
by  Aristotle  *,  only  refers  to  the  custom  which  pre- 
vailed when  a  tribunal  was  held.  Such  an  oath 
was  less  an  obligation  towards  the  people  than  a 
vow  to  the  gods.  The  prince,  the  natural  head  of 
the  body  politic,  contained  within  himself  the  law 
of  his  authority ;  his  mode  of  government  was 
only  dependent  upon  his  own  will ;  in  its  adminis- 
tration he  had  a  purely  discretionary  power,  and  it 
could  not,  consequently,  be  looked  upon  as  limited 
by  agreements* 

However,  the  absence  of  the  conventional  char 
racter  by  no  means  prevented  the  rise  of  a  fixed 
standard  of  right  in  itself:  this  was  looked  upon 
as  self-existent,  and  even  when  people  were  unable 
to  counteract  that  line  of  conduct  in  their  princes, 
which  deviated  from  this  standard,  it  still  served 
for  a  test  by  which  it  was  tried. 

>  Ovc  AyaBbv  iroXvKoipavtri,  ck  Koipavoc  cdTw,  II.  2.  204»  rather  bears  the 
character  of  a  maxim  than  of  the  opinion  of  an  individual.  *  Pol.  3.  9.  7. 
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For  on  the  one  side^  the  princes  were,  by  means 
of  their  descent,  and  even  by  their  authority, 
brought  nearer  to  the  gods,  and  such  a  line  of  de- 
marcation was  drawn  between  them  and  the  peo- 
ple, that  it  appeared  impossible  for  one  of  their 
body  ever  to  become  a  partaker  of  similar  personal 
rights  with  the  princes ;  the  earthly  right  by  no 
means  depended  on  an  equality  of  human  preten- 
sions, but  on  the  measure  of  personal  importance, 
and  this,  in  its  turn,  on  the  class  to  which,  in  the 
general  order  of  things,  the  individual  appertain- 
ed; the  legal  standard  of  the  lower  order  could 
not  be  applied  to  the  higher;  whatever  was  not 
interdicted  by  a  higher  power,  was  looked  upon  as 
legally  allowed,  and  the  right  consisted  in  unre- 
stricted action.  The  aggregate  right  then  did  not 
appear  as  a  principle  developing  itself  upwards,  by 
virtue  of  the  decrees  of  an  earthly  legislature,  but 
as  descending  from  above,  and  regulated  by  a  class 
of  beings  ^  legally  entitled  to  occupy  a  more  ele- 
vated station,  as  furnished  with  more  favourable 
personal  endowments.  The  fountain-head  of  right, 
the  Olympian  Gods,  exalted  above  the  test  of  vir- 
tue and  moral  perfection,  in  a  state  of  happiness 
beyond  the  criterion  of  human  law,  distributed  to 
mankind,  with  despotic  humour,  good  or  evil ;  the 
rude  Cyclops,  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  were 
connected  with  the  divine  race,  were  blessed  with 
profusion   of  all  kinds,  but  human  right  availed 

nothing  with  them ' ;  and  in  Hesiod  ^  the  second 


'  Hence  the  original  signification  of  {^j3ptc>  a  pTetumptuont  aspiring  after 
that  which  was  the  exclusive  right  of  a  more  highly- privileged  class.  On  the 
other  hand,  Iffti,  in  Homer*s  time,  already  signircd  that  which  every  one  might 
lay  claim  to  according  to  his  legally-recognised  rank.  Od.  9«  4%  649 ;  comp. 
11. 12.  423.  *  Od.  9.  106,  sqq. 
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and  third  of  the  three  ante-heroic  races,  in  spite  of 
all  their  depravity,  were,  in  physical  condition  and 
bodily  stature,  assimilated  much  more  closely  to 
the  gods,  than  virtuous  men  were  in  a  later  age. 

On  the  other  side,  there  was  a  chasm  interposed 
between  princes  and  gods  in  the  descending  scale ; 
and  although  the  princes,  in  earthly  afiairs,  enjoyed 
unlimited  power,  and  could  not  be  judged  by  the 
legal  standard  of  the  lower  orders,  still  in  the  con- 
cerns between  themselves  and  the  gods,  they  were 
equally  bound  by  those  ordinances  which  the  latter 
had  been  pleased  to  deliver  to  the  human  race  as 
duty  and  law ;  and  as  the  lower  orders  were  not  en- 
titled to  depart  from  the  law,  whilst  the  princes  might 
act  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  so  it  was  unlawful 
for  the  princes  to  disturb  the  unconcern  of  the  biiss^ 
ful  race  of  the  gods,  as  to  any  possible  application  to 
themselves  of  those  decrees  they  had  made  to  bind 
mankind,  and  although,  when  the  latter  committed 
acts  of  injustice,  the  enquiry  into  the  right,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  had  acted,  was  suppressed  by 
the  paramount  influence  of  the  princes,  and,  con- 
sequently, could  never  lead  to  any  definite  ordi- 
nance for  the  settlement  of  princely  right ;  never- 
theless, as  accustomed  as  they  might  be  to  bear 
patiently  with  the  unlimited  exercise  of  power  in 
the  princes,  they  were  far  from  being  destitute  of  a 
clear  notion  as  to  their  duties  ^  and  passed  the 
judgment  of  outraged  feelings  on  flagrant  tyranny  ^ ; 
nor  did  they  omit  to  commend  paternal  sentiments  ^ 

*  n.  2. 24 ;  oh  xp^  wavvvxtov  t^iv  /SovXiff^pov  dv^pa.  On  the  duty  of 
ginng  car  to  good  advice,  see  9.  74  ;  100.  101. 

'  AtffuSdpoc  /SoffiXcvc.  II.  1.  231 .  On  the  anger  of  the  princes,  see  1. 80. 
84;  on  their  capricious  favour  and  displeasure,  Od.  4.  ^2,  Hesiod  it  a 
do«mright  Frondeur,  Op.  et  Di.  39.  100.  259,  sqq. 

*  Od.  2.  234,  rarf)p  f  &c  ^irioc  ^cv. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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and  lawful  administration »  in  a  prince ;  on  thei 
contrary,  public  opinion  decidedly  indicated,  that 
impiety,  even  when  committed  in  the  most  exalted 
of  earthly  stations,  would  meet  with  its  reward,  and 
the  fate  of  princes  who  had  bid  defiance  to  the 
divine  laws,  was  narrated  as  a  fearful  example  of 
the  vanity  of  all  earthly  exaltation.  On  that  ac- 
count the  prophet,  the  confidant  of  the  divine  jus- 
tice, appeared  to  announce  it  to  the  prince  who 
was  ignorant  of,  or  disregarded  it,  and  to  admonish 
him  of  the  punishment  impending  over  him,  and 
thus  it  was  that  a  divine  voice  might  deprive  a 
prince  of  the  attachment  of  his  people  *^  In  a 
higher  sphere,  the  same  principles  were  applied  ta 
the  gods;  they  were  limited  by  Zeus,  and  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  him,  the  emblem  of  the 
monarchical  principle,  as  placed  above  them ;  whilst 
Zeus,  like  themselves,  could  avail  nothing  against 
Fate,  that  inscrutable  power  which  ruled  in  dark- 
ness, and,  exalted  above  all  the  grades  of  personal 
importance,  expressed  the  idea  of  the  highest  and 
all-pervading  law  ". 

As  the  prince,  according  to  his  legal  position^ 
pertained  to  the  divine  right,  in  the  same  manner 
he  appeared  as  a  mediator  to  procure  its  recognition 
upon  earth,  and  in  the  notion  attached  to  the  most 
ancient  legislations,  primary  points  were,  that  laws 
were  the  revelations  of  a  God,  and  that  they  had 
been  communicated  to  a  divine  favourite  ^\     The 

'  Od.  19.  109,  sqq. ;  coinp.  Hesiod.  Op.  et.  Di.  200. 223,  sqq. 

*^  eiov  6fi<^ii,  Od.  3.  215. 

>i  Homer's  wayering  definition  of  the  relation  between  the  commands  of 
Fate  and  tiie  will  of  Zeus,  is  based  upon  earthl;^  political  law,  wherein  the 
princes  enjoyed  absolute  and  unlimited  power  indeed,  but  not  without  the 
recognition  of  a  bifber  authority,  viz.,  the  rule  of  right  or  law  in  itself.  Comp. 
Hevne,  Excurs.  ad  II.  6.  458  ;  17.  331. 

*^  On  Minos,  see  Od.  19.  179  }  compare  below,  §  40. 
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law  obtained  its  chief  authority  and  sanction  in 
consequence  of  being  derived  from  the  highest 
fountain  of  right  in  the  divine  realm  ^^  and  by  being 
established  and  administered  by  a  person  in  the 
confidence  of  the  gods,  a  consecrated  prince.  The 
notion  of  such  a  principle  of  law  as  was  self-exis- 
tent, or  reposed  upon  merely  political  grounds,  was 
still  very  remote.  Whatever  emanated  from  illus- 
trious and  wise  princes,  Uke  Minos  ^^  attained,  by 
virtue  of  the  princely  power,  the  force  of  a  com- 
mand^ for  the  subjects,  and,  through,  custom, 
assumed  the  character  of  established  law^^  was 
precisely  fitted  to  become  a  pillar  of  princely  au- 
thority, and  that  which  had  not  yet  attained  the 
fulness  of  maturity,  was  constantly  referred  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  prince,  that  his  lips  might  give 
utterance  to  the  declarations  of  Zeus.  An  entire 
sepiuration  between  such  laws  as  were  independent, 
and  firamed  in  the  character  of  positive  enactments, 
and  between  the  personal  decisions  or  determinar 
tions  of  the  prince,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  of 
the  divine  law  possessed  the  general  force  and 
efficacy  explained  above,  was  not  supposed  in  re- 
ference to  the  conduct  of  public  concerns,  so  that 
the  former  could  be  regarded  as  binding  on  the 
prince ;  however,  various  prescriptive  usages  became 

^  See  in  reference  to  this  the  classical  passage  in  Strab.  16.  761.  762 ;  that 
which,  as  difine  rkht,  was  termed  Okfuc,  OifuertCt  Oiuuna,  was  named  Hkii 
IB  homaa  jurispraaence,  see  Moscbopul.  ad.  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  9.  The  deri- 
vation ef  the  word  iUai  from  ^c»  Zeus,  as  of  Jum  from  Jovit,  is  bowefer  more 
ingenious  than  probable.  ^*  See  $  41. 

^  This  is  a  leading  signification  of  the  word  Hxri,  as  Od.  4.  691 ;  19.  43. 
168;  18.274;  19.  43,  etc. 

**  Eifvofiai,  Od.  17.  487,  the  state  or  condition  in  which  right  prevails,  im- 
plies the  early  use  of  v^/ioc*  originally  the  mode  of  procedure.  Otv/iSc  in 
Od.  23.  296.  belongs  to  AUrpoio  iroXcuov,  and  the  sense  fluctuates  between 

St,   matrimony,  and  union ;   Aristid.  Quinctil.  de  Mus.  2.  82,  explains 
ly  8Ucy  Kai  v6fUfioy  wp^iv.  it  signifies  legal  ordinance  in  the  Hymn. 
Mart.  16. 

<2 
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established^  and  were  even  partially  invested  with 
the  force  of  princely  institutes — ^for  instance^  those- 
of  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus  ^^. 

This  moral  check  on  the  princely  vrill  was  com-/ 
bined  with  a  second^  which,  strictly  speaking,  was 
a  political  one,  but  to  reciu-  to  what  has  been 
stated  above,  one  that  grew  out  of  circumstances, 
and  was  not  created  by  treaty  or  legislation.     The 
jurisdiction  of  the  prince  was  not  singled  out  and 
separated  from  the  general  body,  nor  was  its  pro^ 
vince  a  remote  sphere  exalted  fer  above  it;  for 
in  whatever  degree  the  prince  might  by  virtue  of 
his  station  be  raised  above  the  mass,  as  the  reign- 
ing head,  he  was  closely  incorporated  vrith  the 
body  politic,  and  ruled  like  the  chief  of  a  family 
in  the  midst  of  his  kinsmen ;  public  affairs  were 
transacted  amongst  them,  the  prince  acted  inune- 
diately  on  the  people,  and  performed  the  duties  of 
his  public  calling,  in  this  promiscuous  intercoiurse^ 
This  check  exercised  by  the  individual  character 
of  the  persons  about  the  sovereign,  and  like  the 
chorus  in  the  tragedy,  which  is  a  transcript  of  it,  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  relation  in  question, 
appears  as  a  permanent  council  in  the  nobility*®, 
the  elders,   and  the  men   in   the   confidence   of 
Priam  *^,    the    nobles    about    Alcinous*^.      The 
council   of  war  assembled   around  Agamemnon, 
composed  of  the  heroes  at  Troy,  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent   character  ;    this    was   not    convoked    for 
the  affairs  of  the  people  and  the  country,  but  for 
matters  relating  to  a  foreign  expedition,  and  it 

»7  See  §41. 

1"  Here  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Attic  Eupatrids  had  likewise 
resided  in  the  citadel.    Etym.  M.  E^irarp. 
«  n.3.  146,  sqq.  »  Od.  7.  98. 
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cannot  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  aristocracy^ 
It  is  as  erroneous  to  suppose  that  any  express 
ordinance  excluded  the  lower  order  from  a  share 
in  public  proceedings^  as  that  it  conferred  such  a 
right  upon  the  nobles;  nevertheless  the  former 
had  by  no  means  assumed  the  character  of  a  poli- 
tical body ;  its  public  attitude  was  passive  ;  it  per- 
formed its  political  functions  in  quiet  and  obedi- 
dience ;  and  the  expression  of  its  acquiescence  was 
conveyed  by  acclamations,  not  by  voting**;  the 
presumption  of  an  individual  met  with  a  reception 
similar  to  that  of  Thersites  ^.  Homer  is  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the 
plebeian;  the  whole  narrative*^  expresses  disap- 
probation. But  the  mere  presence  of  the  people 
during  public  deliberation  and  decrees,  must  neces- 
sarily have  acted  as  a  check  on  arbitary  proceed- 
ings. This  joint  deliberation,  in  which  the  prince 
was  surrounded  by  the  nobles,  and  both  by  the 
people,  appears  to  have  been  the  natural  charac- 
teristic of  the  heroic  state,  and  from  the  recip- 
rocity of  its  action  to  have  been  the  secimty  for 
its  existence.  Now  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was 
decided  by  the  nature  of  the  order,  whether  the 
share  of  that  order  in  public  concerns  should  be 
an  active  or  a  passive  one,  it  depended  upon  cir- 
cumstances whether  the  princes  engaged  in  the 
conduct  of  some  affair  of  state  should  be  attended 
by  a  part  of  the  people  only,  or  by  the  whole  body. 
The  narrow  extent  of  the  heroic  dominions,  how- 

"  n.  12.  213.  He  who  belongs  to  the  demnt  is  not  ellowed  to  speak. 
Comp.  2.  202,  where  such  a  person  is  said  to  be  oh%  tot*  iv  TcoKk^ 
iprnmB/uoc  ovr  ivi  fiovkn, 

**  Aif/MiYw-yov  nvo(,  l>ioD.  Chrys.  1.  80. 

»  n.2.2li,sqq. 
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ever,  and  that  desire  to  participate  in  public  affairs**, 
which  was  rooted  in  the  nature  of  the  Grecian 
race,  afford  strong  presumption,  that  as  often  as 
the  public  service  required  it,  the  people  were 
willing  to  assemble  in  sufficient  numbers.     StiH 
there  is  equal  probability  in  the  conjecture,  that 
circmnstances  might  ordain  a  previous  consultation 
between  the  prince  and  the  nobles**,  whilst  the 
people  were  afterwards  convened  to  hear  the  reso- 
lution.    Tlie  relation  of  the  aristocratic  council  to 
the  general  assembly  was  not  yet  accurately  de- 
fined;   circmnstances,    likewise,  in  this  respect, 
decided  whether  their  agency  should  be  joint  or 
separate,  and  the  marked  line  of  distinction  after- 
wards drawn  between  assemblies  of  the  council 
and  those  of  the  people  did  not  yet  exist  ^.    There 
is  no  vestige  of  an  obligation  in  the  prince  to  con- 
voke  either  assembly  vdthin  a  given  time:    an 
assembly  might  however  be  convened  by  a  member 
of  the  council  of  nobles*^,  or  it  might  be  held 
without  the  presence   of  the   prince*®;   but  the 
notion  of  a  representation  of  the  supreme  power 
was  not  yet  developed;    during  the  absence  of 
Ulysses  the  people  were   not  once   convoked**. 
The  maxim  of  a  formal  opposition  between  prince 
and  assembly,  and  a  question  as  to  the  legitimate 
position  of  the  latter  with  regard  to  the  former, 
were  equally  unknown.     The  first  instance  that  is 
recorded  of  the  responsibility  of  the  political  func- 


**  Comp.  Herod.  1. 153. 

*»  11. 2.  S3.  86  ;  10.  195 ;  6. 113,  ycporrtc  poyXtvraL 

^  *Ayopai  povXrifopot,  Od.  9.  112.  ' Ay opa  of  the  nobles,  II.  8.  489  J 
9.11.33. 

^  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  only  happened  in  the  camp  at  Troy,  U.  1 .  54  ; 
19.  40.  sqq. 

»  This  appears  to  be  the  case,  II.  18.  497.  »  Od.  2. 15; 
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tionaries  (evOvvfj),  which  afterwards  so  generally 
obtamed^  is  probably  when  the  Athenian  nobility 
limited,  the  power  of  the  Codrid  Medon ;  but  this 
}s,  at  the  same  time,  a  termination  of  the  heroic 
monarchical  system  ^,  which  was  only  liable  to  cen- 
sure or  commendation  through  the  medium  of 
public  opinion ;  thus  Polydamas,  in  Troy,  appears 
as  the  candid  judge  of  Hector's  conduct,  and  the 
latter  is  fearful  of  his  reprehension";  in  the 
Odyssey  frequent  allusion  is  made  to  the  animad- 
versions of  the  people  ^.  An  application  for  legal 
redress  against  the  prince  at  the  bar  of  the  assem- 
hly,  could  therefore  scarcely  have  been  attended 
-with  success  when  heroes  like  Peleus,  Hercules, 
or  Orestes,  fled  their  country  on  account  of  a 
murder*  This  seldom  happened,  it  is  true,  with- 
out a  design  to  evade  the  penalty  of  retribution ; 
but  the  chief  impression  by  which  they  were  ac- 
tuated was,  that  divine  punishment  would  surely 
overtake  that  man  who  should  omit  to  effect  his 
purification,  and  expiate  his  crime  by  flight.  But 
after  the  traditional  account  had  been  adorned 
with  numerous  democratic  accessions,  there  was 
every  disposition  to  add  the  fiction  of  a  public 
vindication  of  justice,  which  was  partly  done  to 
^ihance  the  authority  of  an  actual  tribimal ;  thus 
Orestes,  and  even  the  god  Mars,  were  said  to  have 
been  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  Areopagus,  and 
other  heroes  before  various  Attic  courts  ^.  Lastly, 
tumults  of  the  populace  are  totally  unconnected 
with  the  question  of  public  law  ;•  proceedings  of 


•  Pwis.  4,  6.  4.  «  IL  13.  736 ;  22. 100. 

**  XoXcir^  Sflfiov  ^^cc,  14. 239 ;  comp.  19.  527 ;  16. 95.  114. 

**  Pans.  I.  23.  JOt  fqq. ;  comp.  Tittmanih  grtMck,  Staattv.  66,  aqq. 
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this  character  resulted  from  the  contention  of  the 
princes  in  the  last  military  council  before  the 
walls  of  Troy  ** ;  insurrection  is  implied  by  occar 
sional  allusions  to  the  punishment  of  stoning  ^ ; 
but  from  other  passages  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  executions  were  likewise  employed  by  the 
princes  ^. 

Finally,  through  the  whole  Odyssey  we  behold 
marked  indications  of  a  struggle   of  the  nobles 
against  the  power  of  the  prince.     The  Odyssey 
does  not  express  that  profoimd  reverence  for  the 
princely  dignity,  which  is  so  uniformly  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  Iliad,  and  we  especially  miss  the 
respect  for  the  transmission  of  the  same  by  here- 
ditary succession  in  the  family  of  the  reigning 
sovereign '^;  Telemachus  says,  that  the  princely 
power  may  be  transferred  from  the  house  of  Ulysses 
to  one  of  the  other  chiefs,  and  he  thenceforward 
be  lord  of  a  family.    Amongst  the  Pheeacians  there 
are  thirteen  princely  lines  *.     However,  the  frinda^ 
mental  idea  of  the  Odyssey  is  clearly  a  picture  of 
the  attempted,  but  vindicated  usurpation  on  the 
part  of  the  nobility  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
that  prince,  who,  it  is  true,  experienced  the  severest 
trials,  but  was  still  an  object  so  cherished  by  the 
gods  as  to  be  singled  out  for  the  love  of  Circe 
and  Calypso.     The  revenge  of  Ulysses  throws  the 
proper  light  on  all  that  had  preceded,  and  even  on 


^  Od.  3.  130,  sqq.  On  the  other  hand  compare  on  the  despotic  power  of 
the  princes  in  war,  §  19;.  n.  24. 

»  II.  3.  67 ;  Eurip.  Orest.  59.  436 ;  Pint  Qu.  Gr.  7. 178.  For  ezamplet 
from  the  historical  age»  consult  Paus.  3.  5.  8 ;  comp.  Thuc.  5.  60 ;  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Acharn.  447. 

*^  As  that  of  Palamedes,  Schol.  Eurip.  Orest.  432 ;  comp.  the  cooinentaiy 
on  Soph.  Antig.  762. 

^  Od.  1. 394.  »  Od.  8. 390.    Comp.  7. 49. 
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the  sentiment  uttered  by  Telemachus  during  his 
degradation.  As  from  this  it  might  be  proved  that 
the  subjoined  narrative  recording  the  warlike  pre- 
parations of  the  Ithacans  against  Ulysses  is  spuri- 
ous, an  important  light  is  thrown  upon  the  ques- 
tion touching  the  unity  of  the  Odyssey.  It  may 
at  least  be  safely  asserted  that  in  the  Odyssey 
are  shadowed  the  incipient  efforts  of  the  nobility 
against  the  declining  monarchy. 

IV.  THE  EXTERNAL  RELATIONS  AMONGST 

THE  STATES. 

§  19.  The  answer  to  the  question,  what  unions 
were  recognised  as  states  by  the  Greeks  of  the 
heroic  age  amongst  themselves,  is  contained  in  the 
preceding:  the  distinctive  feature  of  an  heroic 
state  was  the  government  of  a  prince,  and  every 
community  over  which  a  prince  presided  was  con- 
sidered as  a  state,  as  £Eir  as  the  views  entertained 
in  those  early  stages  of  civil  polity  admitted  a 
definite  notion  of  its  nature.  But  the  unity  which 
the  state  possessed  in  the  princely  head  was  by 
no  means  an  instrument  to  connect  its  individual 
parts  into  one  body,  in  such  a  manner  that  one 
member  should  in  every  respect  share  the  respons- 
ibiUties  of  the  other.  Thus  it  constantly  hap- 
pened that  the  liberty  and  security  of  individuals 
were  endangered  by  the  depredations  of  hordes 
that  roamed  about  by  land  and  sea^  at  the  same 
time  that  the  states  to  which  they  respectively 
belonged,  took  no  steps  to  repulse  the  danger  as 
one   directed   against  themselves.     On  the  other 

*  Thiicy4. 1.  5. :  —  ovk  ivovrd^  xu  aitrj^vvtiv  tovtov  rov  tpyov,  ^kpovro^ 
H  n  Koi  c^ii£  fioXXov.    Comp.  on  the  point,  Arist.  Pol.  5.  2.  3. 
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side,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  legal  protection 
was  secured  to  strangers,  and  guaranteed  upon  the 
common  feith,  even  when  the  latter  were  not 
strictly  under  the  protection  of  treaties  of  hoq)i* 
tahty  or  of  any  other  kind,  but  herein  too  the 
political  notion  was  lost  sight  of,  and  the  indivi- 
dual alone  was  regarded.  It  is  impossible  to  de* 
termine  whether  those  cases  in  which  the  whole 
state  was  considered  to  be  concerned,  are  to  be 
limited  to  such  as  regarded  the  prince  personally ; 
it  is  however  certain  that  the  danger  of  an  indivi- 
dual was  sometimes  considered  the  afiair  of  the 
whole  commimity ;  but  princes  occasionally  s^pa- 
^ated  themselves  voluntarily  from  the  general  bodjr, 
when  they  went  out  on  adventures  with  their  heroic 
compeers,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Argonauts; 
princely  treaties  of  hospitality  can  only  in  a  limited 
number  of  instances  be  looked  upon  as  the  in£ancy 
of  the  subsequent  political  hospitaUty;  however. 
In  general  the  state-system  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
matured,  accurately  to  distinguish  between  the 
afiair  of  the  prince  as  such,  and  in  his  capacity  of 
Tepresentative  of  the  nation. 

But  the  recognition  of  the  collective  body  is 
more  decidedly  pronounced  in  the  proceedings 
adopted  in  any  danger  that  was  considered  gene- 
ral*; these  were  not  only  in  the  nature  of  an  irrup- 
tion into  the  hostile  territory,  with  a  demand  of 
reparation  ^,  but  also  of  an  amicable  apphcation  to 
the  people  at  large  for  satisfaction  *,  in  which  the 
mediation  of  a  neutral  state  was  without  doubt 

*  A  remarkable  instance  occnrt,  Od.  21. 17.  xac  ^n^o^  5^fXX<. 

*  *Pi;<rc'  iXavvf  <reai,  11.  1 1 .  673. 

^  II.  5.  804;  10.  286;  11.   140;  i^ovvM  leai  lix^9^^%  Hxfir,  Hymn* 
Mercur.  313. 
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sometimes  employed.  A  leading  test  of  mutual 
recognition  as  states^  is  the  sanctity  of  heralds  or 
ambassadors  ^  Moreover  the  state  was  virtually 
represented,  when  a  dispute  was  decided  by  single 
combat  upon  the  public  guarantee  \  In  real  war- 
fEure  the  object  of  an  expedition  was  not  unfre- 
quently  looked  upon  as  accomplished  upon  the  ac- 
quisition of  spoil,  the  receipt  of  a  ransom  for  the 
captives  ^,  and  occasionaUy  of  a  tribute  by  way  of 
indemnity  ® ;  however  the  struggle  was  sometimes 
cBrected  against  the  very  existence  of  the  hostile 
state ;  a  people  was  expelled  as  in  the  wars  amongst 
the  Thessalian  tribes,  towns  and  villages  were  de- 
stroyed, the  population  put  to  death,  or  reduced 
to  bondage  ^  the  gods  carried  away^**,  and  the 
ground  declared  acciursed  ". 

That  political  impulse  in  the  members  of  every 
single  commimity  arising  fix)m  the  natiu^al  separa- 
tion amongst  the  Grecian  provinces,  to  defend 
their  freedom  and  ind^endence  against  their  neigh- 
bours, was  accompanied  by  the  no  less  innate  'ten- 
dency to  friendly  association,  and  the  early  de- 
veloped ambition  to  make  other  states  dependent 
upon  themselves.  Amongst  the  chief  fruits  of  the 
'first  were  the  sacrificial  and  festal  communions". 
Religion  had  at  a  very  early  period  been  combined 
with  the  ties  of  blood ;  amongst  the  members  of  a 
tribe  the  sacrificial  and  festal  communion  propar 


•  n.  1.  334  ;  7.  274;  U.  344.  In  the  Mythu$  indeed,  Hercules  violated 
Ibis  right  in  the  same  miLnner  as  he  did  those  of  hospitality.  See  Apollod.  2. 
4.  11;  Pans.  9.  25.  4. 

•  n.  3.  276,  sqq.    Comp.  my  Jus  gentium,  etc.  p.  47.  n.  8. 

7  'Axoiva,  II.  D.  46 ;  11.  131.  Zuaypta  is  merely  a  reward  given  by  a 
person  whose  life  has  been  spared  without  actual  reference  to  a  ransom. 

•  Tu«n.  U-  3. 283.  »  11.  9.  589  ;  22.  64. 

»•  Pans.  6.  48. 2.  "  Strab.  13. 601.  "  Uayifyifptit. 
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gated  itself  by  the  multiplication  of  those  unions 
sprung  from  the  same  tribe,  like  a  gradually-extend- 
ing fire  from  the  parent  hearth,  and  was  an  emblem 
of  the  fervour  which  characterised  the  original  re^ 
lationship.  Ties  of  this  nature  were  likewise  con- 
tracted between  such  as  were  not  descended  from 
a  common  stock  ^^  and  peace  and  friendship  pre- 
served for  the  purposes  of  general  intercourse, 
particularly  during  the  festivals^*.  However,  not- 
withstanding some  of  these  primeval  unions,  such 
as  that  of  Onchestus  ^,  Calauria  *^  and  the  Poiic- 
gyris  on  the  isthmus  ^^,  maintained  their  ground 
till  the  historical  times,  those  ties  were  seldom  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  generate  a  comprehensive 
political  union,  or  a  confederacy  of  states  pledged 
to  a  reciprocity  of  representation.  The  mih- 
tary  alliances  belonged  in  part  to  the  heroic  ex- 
pedition in  quest  of  adventures  already  described* 
The  spirit  of  conquest,  by  which  one  state  endea- 
voured to  make  others  dependent  upon  itself,  seems 
to  have  asserted  itself  at  a  very  early  period ;  thus 
Crete  under  Minos  encroached  upon  the  territories 
of  its  neighbours*®,  and  Thebes  was  compelled  to 
pay  tribute  to  Erginus  of  Orchomenus  *^. 

None  of  the  ancient  festal  associations,  and  no 
league  of  any  other  description,  united  the  whole 
of  the  Greeks  before  the  expedition  against  Troy, 


^  'Aft^ixriovic,  irtpiKTiovic  generally,  both  probably  originally  the  dwellers 
around  a  common  sanctuary.  (Strab.  14.  660,  ol  k^cXm  wdvrto).  See  the 
latter  word,  II.  17. 220 ;  18. 212  ;  19.  104. 109. 

**  Strab.  9. 419. :  Kal  yhp  Kard  irdXeiQ  tfvvijtvav  nai  natii  IBvoq  f  v^tcdc 
Koivmvucol  hyriQ"  Koi  &fia  rijc  wap*  iXXriX^v  XP^'^^C  X^^^  '^^^  '^C  Td  Upd  rd 
Koivd  dwrivTiav  did  rdc  aitrdc  alriag,  hprdi;  Kal  iravfiyvptic  avvTcXovvnc* 

»  II.  2.  506.  Hymn.  Apoll.  230  ;  Strab.  9.  284  ;  Multer,  Orchom.  271. 

>«  See  $  24.  i?  Muller,  Dor.  1.  238. 

I*  Thucyd.  I.  48 ;  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  7.  2  ;  Diodor.  4. 63. 

I*  Apoliod.  2.  3.  II J  Pans.  9.  37.  2. 
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and  certainly  not  the  pretended  diffusion  of  the 
princely  family  from  Hellenes  line.  In  the  uni- 
formity of  the  heroic  government  and  manners 
thereby  implied,  the  predominance  of  martial 
courage  and  strength,  lay  a  principle  which  was 
eminently  calculated  to  disunite.  It  cannot,  indeed, 
be  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  Greeks  of  the 
heroic  age  could  so  far  raise  themselves  above  that 
which  separated  them  politically  as  to  regard 
themselves  in  the  light  of  a  single  nation ;  Homer^s 
appellations,  Argives,  Danaans,  Achseans,  in  them- 
selves, indeed,  designate  but  individual  parts  of 
one,  but  are  employed  in  reference  to  the  whole 
body«>;  Homer  hkewise  gives  them  a  common 
language,  the  same  gods,  and  a  similar  govern- 
ment and  character.  But  pohtical  unity  by  no 
means  follows ;  uniformity  of  language  never  pre- 
vented national  races  from  being  politically  strange, 
and  even  hostile  to  each  other.  The  supreme  deity 
Zeus  was  an  object  of  adoration  to  every  single 
tribe  of  the  nation,  as  such,  but  was  not  on  that 
account  a  principle  which  established  peace  and 
concord  amongst  the  partakers  of  a  common  wor- 
ship; every  union  appropriated  him  directly  and 
immediately  to  itself,  and  not  through  the  medium 
of  the  nation,  in  conjunction  with  which  it  only 
addressed  itself  to  him  in  particular  cases.  Thus, 
united  agency  was  only  occasioned  by  particular 
circumstances,  such  as  the  expedition  against  Troy. 
The  tradition  that  Helen's  suitors  had  bound  them- 
selves by  an  oath  to  Tindarus  as  the  friture  secu- 
rity of  their  marriage,  to  pursue  in  common  every 

»  Strab.  8.  340 ;  iroiifruc^  H  run  exfuMTi  cvyKaraKiywf  rb  ftkpot  nf 
tktf  favl  rbp'Oittipoy. 
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danger  which  should  menace  her^S  converts  Hiq 
expedition  into,  a  chivalric  enterprise :  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  hegemony  of  the  Atridae  ^, 
was  the  means  to  assemble  the  whole  nation  upon 
their  warlike  summons^*  Agamemnon,  as  com- 
mander-in-chiefs, appears  to  have  exercised  the 
same  right  over  the  allies,  as  the  prince  in  the 
field  asserted  over  the  nobility  of  his  own  country  **. 
However,  the  absence  of  all  the  warriors  from 
Greece,  in  the  poem,  i^  apparently  without  any 
influence  on  its  political  relations. 

A  political  distinction  between  the  Greeks  col- 
lectively and  foreign  nations  as  a  body  was  yet  but 
vaguely  apprehended.  In  general  there  was  no 
opposition  based  upon  that  which  the  Greeks  re- 
cognised as  their  common  property  ^ ;  the  Trojans, 
it  must  be  confessed,  descended  from  a  conunon 
stock  with  themselves,  appear  in  the  character  of 
enemies  to  them  only  from  an  accidental  cause, 
and  not  on  accoimt  of  a  difference  of  nationality ; 
the  Greeks  recognised  his  own  gods  every  where, 
heroic  institutions  were  ascribed  to  the  states  with- 
out the  limits  of  Greece,  and,  perhaps,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Lsestrygonians,  the  Sintians,  and 
a  few  inhospitable  princes  like  Echetus,  Busiris^, 


.  *>  Stesichor.  «p.  Schol.  Horn.  H.  2.  239  ;  Thuc.  1.9;  comp.  Sophoc.  Ajax. 
1102,  and  Schol.  1132;  Apollod.  3.  10.  9;  Pans.  2.  22.  3;  3.  20.  9; 
Hyjin.  78. 

"  Tbac.  1.  9;  compare  II.  1*  281;  &XK'  8yc  ^pTtp6c  l<rrcv,  ixil 
wXUvevoiv  dvAffffti,  ana  II.  9.  69. 

**  This  is  connected  with  the  Zc^c  hfuiyi/piOQ,  Pans.  7. 24 ;  1. 2. 

••  'Ava^  AvSpdv, 

**  CoDcernine  the  remaiiable  wdp  yiip  Ifiol  Q&varoQ,  See  Schneid.  ad. 
Aristot.  Pol.  3.  9.  2. 

"  Comp.  Thucyd.  1.3,  whose  opinion  that  there  had  been  orieinally  a 
great  resemblance  between  Greeks  ana  barbarians  must  not  be  overlooked. 

^  Od.  18.  84 ;  Apollod.  1.  9.  20 ;  2.  5.  11.  Their  violation  of  the  laws  of 
tiospitaHty  is  tacitly  declared  unhellenic ;  Strab.  17.  802,  caUt  the  Uvnkaaia 
peculiar  to  the  barbarlhns. 
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etc.,  the  remaining  population  of  the  earth  ^as  col- 
lected ivithin  an  heroic  circle;  nay,  even  fabulous: 
nations,  the  Abii  or  Macrobii,  Hippomolgi,  Ethi-^ 
opians,  and  Hyperboreans^,  raised  above  the 
Greeks  themselves.  The  difference  in  language 
was  indeed  observed  ^,  but  not  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  idea  of  the  barbarian  quality  was  definitely 
expressed.  Finally,  there  was  no  word  to  design 
nate  the  barbarian  nations  or  regions  collectively 
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THE    EXTERNAL    RELATIONS    AMONGST 

THE  STATES  FROM  THE  DORIC 

MIGRATION  TILL  THE  BEGINNING  OF 

THE  PERSIAN  WARS. 

1.  WHAT  DIVIDED  THE  GRECIAN  STATES. 

a.  Political  Character  of  the  Migrations. 

§  20.  From  the  poetical  colouring  which  is  dif- 
fiised  over  the  state-system  of  the  heroic  age,  it 
would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  individually  to  trace 
the  inner  germs  of  its  dissolution.  According  to 
the  general  law  of  change  in  human,  as  well  as  in 
political  hfe,  when  once  the  maturity  of  its  vigour  wa3 
past,  it  was  incapable  of  withstanding  any  violent 
shock  from  without.  The  first  impulse  to  a  de- 
parture from  the  ancient  course  proceeded  froh^ 
the  disastrous  lot  of  the  heroes  at  Troy,  or  on  their 


*  See  in  geoeral  Manncrt,  4.  85»  sqq.  new  edit. 

•  Siyrioc  dypiofutyov^,  Od.  8.  294  ;  fiapiiv3apfiapopwviav,  II.  2.  867 ; 
iXkoBpoof,  Od.  1. 183 ;  3.  302 ;  4.  43;  'AXXi|  ^  aXXwv  yX&etra  miuyiuvti, , 
19. 176.  *  Thoc.  I.  3  J  Strab.  8.  3iS9,  370. 
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return  ^ ;  the  next  from  the  migration  of  the  Thes- 
salians  and  Boeotians;  and  its  final  consumma- 
tion was  brought  about  by  the  migration  of  the 
Heraclid  princes  with  the  Dorians,  which  was 
entitled  heroic  only  upon  the  ground  of  supposed 
hereditary  claims*.  The  new  and  all-prevailing 
element  now  supplanted  ancient  manners  and 
customs — existing  forms  were  dissolved — a  spirit  of 
sedition  difiused  through  the  Grecian  provinces — 
the  oldest  and  most  intimate  ties  were  severed — the 
princely  authority  extirpated  from  its  original  seat, 
the  hereditary  citadel,  by  means  of  settlements  and 
emigrations — the  consciousness  of  imrestricted  poli- 
tical agency  aroused  in  the  multitude — attempts 
made  to  regulate  the  new  political  masses  in  their 
relations  to  each  other,  and  in  those  amongst  their 
members  respectively — and  a  spirit  of  activity  called 
into  operation  in  various  directions,  which  un- 
ceasingly agitated,  and  unable  to  arrive  at  stability, 
at  length  consumed  itself. 

This  was  exhibited  in  the  unceasing  and  feverish 
desire  of  emigration  which  lasted  for  several  cen- 
turies'.  The  feeling  excited  by  the  Thessalian 
irruption  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  sug- 
gested to  them  that  the  condition  of  the  governing 
was  preferable  to  that  of  the  governed ;  the  view 
of  those  who  had  obtained  the  ascendency,  acted 

'  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  161,  sqq. ;  Plato  de  Legg.  3. 682.  D.  £.,  wheie,  how- 
ever, Acbasani  and  Dorians  are  strangely  confounded  together. 

'  Miiller,  Dor.  1.  49.  60,  considers  Hercules  to  have  been  a  god  of  purely 
Doric  origin,  and  looks  upon  the  tradition  of  his  derivation  from  Argos  as  the 
fiction  of  a  later  age  emanating  from  the  Doric  Areot.  Comp.  his  Prolegom. 
427.  However,  even  those  wno  do  not  assent  to  this  view  or  the  subject  can 
only  suppose  that  the  hereditary  claim  in  question  was  pretended. 

'  See  an  enumeration  of  the  causes  in  Sainte-Croix,  sur  I'^at,  etc. ;  Heyne. 
Opusc.  1.  290,  sqq. ;  Raou]-Rochette,lHi8t.  de  T^tabliss.  etc  c.  3 ;  Mannert, 
Italien,  2.  205,  etc.  The  subject  is  compendiously  treated  in  Seneca  ad 
Helvid.  6. 
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upon  the  coTisciousness  of  fearlessness  and  strength 
in  such  as  had  themselves  once  governed  and  were 
now  obliged  to  obey,  or  had  been  deprived  of  their 
hereditary  rulers ;  their  native  home,  now  a  prey  to 
the  foreign  invaders,  lost  its  most  endearing  associa- 
tions ;  they  became  strangers  as  it  were  in  the  land 
of  their  Others ;  and  perhaps  influenced  by  the 
wonders  that  poetry  ascribed  to  other  regions, 
cherished  the  hope  of  finding  a  new  political  home 
upon  some  foreign  shore,  where,  if  they  could 
not  govern  others,  they  might  at  least  assert  their 
own  independence ;  perils  and  hardships  were 
willingly  encountered  to  secure  exemption  firom 
the  oppression  of  the  victor,  and  they  migrated  the 
more  easily  as  there  existed  no  force  to  compel 
them  to  wear  chains  at  home.  But  neither  could 
the  conquerors  habituate  themselves  to  tranquillity 
and  order,  straitened  as  they  were  for  space  in  the 
midst  of  a  youthful  and  prolific  population ;  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  disproportion,  a 
deficiency  in  the  conveniences  and  necessaries  of 
life  was  soon  experienced,  and  their  struggles  to 
enlarge  the  bounds  withm  which  their  civil  rights 
and  privileges  were  confined  in  their  over-peopled 
and  now  joyless  country,  operated  in  a  series  of 
voluntary  emigrations  *  and  expeditions  for  drafting 
off  the  surplus  population  ^  not  to  mention  colonial 
cities  founded  for  the  systematic  extension  of  the 
state.    This  constant  effort  to  escape  firom  a  state 


*  As  at  a  late  date  Dorieui  from  Sparta,  Herod.  5.  42. 

*  e.  g.  Tbe  Minjans  and  Parthemans  from  Laconia.  A  peculiar  custom, 
similar  to  the  old  Italian  '*  ver  sacrum/'  was  the  sendins  forth  consecrated 
hands,  AvBp^mf  Awapxai,  mch  as  the  migrations  of  tiie  Magnesians,  the 
iEniaiiea.  tte  Chalcidians  (to  Rheginm),  etc.  See  Miiller,  Dor.  1. 257.  258. 
300.266. 

▼OL.  I.  ^ 
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of  things  that  was  irksome^  was  closely  allied  to 
the  love  of  enterprise  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
buoyant  and  enterprising  soul  of  the  Greeks,  but 
which  did  not,  like  the  chivahic  spirit  of  ad- 
venture, evaporate  in  restless  and  aimless  wander- 
ing, but  was  invariably  accompanied  by  the  desire 
to  form  a  political  imion.  The  Greeks  bore  with 
them  as  it  were  a  political  seed ;  those  who  went 
forth  were  not  lost  to  the  mother  country,  as  in 
the  eventual  decline  of  the  states  of  Greece  when 
Grecian  mercenaries  wandered  over  Asia  like  home- 
less outcasts,  but  they  almost  imiversaUy  made  the 
institutions  of  their  own  country  spring  up,  as  it 
were,  from  new  roots  on  foreign  ground,  and  under 
diflferent  physical  circumstances ;  this  was  continued 
by  the  colonies  which  were,  with  few  exceptions,  es- 
tablished on  the  sea-coast  or  on  islands.  The  posses- 
sions obtained  by  conquest  or  treaty  extended  but 
little  beyond  the  municipal  pale  of  the  respective 
cities;  their  political  position  with  regard  to  their 
inland  neighbours  was  for  the  most  part  without 
any  firm  guarantee,  and  an  extension  of  their 
territory  in  that  direction  would  have  been  pre-* 
carious.  Hence,  upon  the  extraordinary  increase 
in  the  population,  the  local  advantages  of  the 
coasts  furnished  a  clue  to  the  course  of  colonisa- 
tion; it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  attempt  preserving  a  continuity  of  terri- 
tory, and  more  advisable  to  possess  themselves  of 
a  distant  but  commodious  situation,  than,  through 
fear  of  placing  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
Grecian  city,  or  one  of  Grecian  origin,  to  fix  on 
some  unfavourable  spot  in  its  vicinity.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  it  was  the  more  natural  that  politi- 
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cal  separation  should  arise  amongst  states  thus 
isolated  by  nature. 

i.  The  Grecian  Communities  in  a  state  of  separation. 

§  21.  Through  the  migrations^  and  that  desire 
of  independence  which  produced  and  attended, 
or  was  itself  a  consequence  of  them,  the  original 
fraternal  relation  between  the  tribes  necessarily  be- 
came dissolved ;  whilst  the  more  recent  tie  that 
connected  mother  and  daughter  states  grew  exceed- 
ingly relaxed. 

The  former,  from  its  nature,  even  in  the  provinces 
of  the  mother  coimtry  little  calculated  to  maintain 
permanent  political  unity,  was  shaken  to  its  centre 
in  the  migrations  themselves,  by  the  mixed  cha- 
racter of  the  multitude  that  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Dorians  to  Peloponnesus  S  the 
voyage  of  the  lonians  *  and  iEolians  *  towards  Asia, 
and  at  a  later  period  by  the  heterogeneous  ingre- 
dients which  were  added  to  them  in  their  new 
habitations.  It  must  be  particularly  borne  in 
mind  that  the  spirit  of  alliance  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  a  tribe  was  most  effectually  promoted  by 
dwelling  together  in  the  nural  districts,  but  that  it 
was  weakened  by  a  residence  in  cities.  Hence 
there  arose  amongst  the  Greeks  within,  as  well  as 
without  the  mother  country,  the  most  unbounded 
desire  of  separation.  As  in  civil  and  social  life  gene- 
raUy  the  unlimited  freedom  of  individuals  is  opposed 
to  the  well-being  of  the  whole,  inasmuch  as  it 
tends  to  loosen  the  jimctures  of  the  political  £Eibric, 
the  Grecian  provinces    were  disimited  by  the 

*  Faot.  5.  4. 1 ;  comp.  M&nto,  SptrU.  1.  63.  n. ;  RaouNRoch.  3. 6. 

•  Herod.  1. 146.  '  MUller,  Orchom.  398. 

L  2 
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endeavours  of  every,  and  even  the  smallest  associa- 
tion to  assume  a  separate  and  independent  character. 
The  notions  of  state  and  territory  again  became 
narrowed,  and  that  feeling  which  did  not  scruple 
to  sacrifice  the  independence  xA  a  smaller  body  to 
the  object  of  forming  a  larger  and  more  compre- 
hensive confederacy,  ceased  to  exist ;  every  com- 
mimity  that  was  able  to  subsist  individually,  dis- 
regarded all  obligations  which  involved  the  neces- 
sity of  dependence.  The  endeavour  to  attain  this 
object  at  the  commencement  of  this  period  pro- 
duced those  numerous  cities  of  whiqh  few  had 
existed  in  the  heroic  age*,  and  some  of  which 
were  erected  below  the  Acropoles  of  the  ancient 
princes  as  lower  towns,  and  others  built  from  their 
foundations  together  with  a  citadel*.  The  dty 
with  its  jurisdiction  henceforward  became  the 
™.rk  of  Ly  and  independenoe ;  .  ^«<.  was  . 
commimity  surrounded  and  held  together  by  walls^ 
and  city  and  state  became  equivalent  terms  ^.  Ac- 
cordingly those  cities,  which  the  local  features  of 
a  district  had  naturally  marked  out  for  political 
union,  endeavoured  to  render  themselves  distinct 
and    independent    communities ;    such    as    were 


*  Doubtless  Thebes  and  Athens  were  of  the  number.  See  Horn.  Od.  11. 
263 ;  comp.  Paus.  9.  5. 1.  3.  on  Thebes ;  concerning  Athens,  see  Thucjd.  2. 
15;  comp.  $43.  On  th6  vanity  of  the  Athenians,  who  pretended  to  have 
been  the  6rst  to  erect  cities,  see  Steph.  Byz.  £<rrv.  Was  Calydon  a  town  in 
the  heroic  age  t  II.  9.  526,  sqq.  And  Lebadeal  Paus.  9.  39. 1.  I  should 
rather  regard  the  Homeric  description  of  Calydon  as  the  product  of  the  poet's 
mind.  The  Homeric  poems  clearly  evince  the  prevalence  of  the  feeling  in 
favour  of  new  towns,  e.  g.  the  town  of  the  Phauicians,  Od.  6.  9. 

^  Strab.  8.  336.  337.  386 ;  Herod.  1.  142.  149;  Paus.  7.  18.  3  ;  comp. 
n.  and  §  32 ;  as  well  as  Append,  viii. 

^  See  Append,  viii.  where  koivov  is  likewise  explained.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  tne  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  city  constituted  the  state, 
is  narrated  of  a  later  age  by  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  2.  31 ;  the  Spartans  would  not 
deprive  the  vanquished  Eleansof  tne  presidency  at  the  Olympic  games,  because 
ToifQ  dvTiirotovpkvovs  (viz.  the  Pisatans,  who  at  that  time  bad  no  town,) 
XtcptVac  (Ivat  Ka)  oi/x  urdvovc  irpoevrdvai. 
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jrounger  and  morei  inconsiderable  withdrawing  from 
those  which  were  older  and  more  powerful  ^. 

The  bond  amongst  the  members  of  the  same 
race  or  tribe  was  most  endangered  in  those  pro- 
vinces where  rural  life  was  earliest  modified  by 
the  erection  of  towns;  but  even  where  this  did 
not  happen,  that  bond  at  least  failed  to  exhibit 
any  politically  uniting  efficacy.  Let  us  direct  our 
attention  to  Arcadia.  The  Arcadians,  whose 
principal  towns  were  not  built  till  a  later  period  % 
present  the  spectacle  of  races  which  if  not  hostile  to 
each  other,  were  at  least  disunited ;  the  Lycaean 
games  ^  were  scarcely  upon  a  single  occasion  a  Pane- 
gyris  attended  by  all  the  Arcadians ;  the  states  of 
Mantinea  and  Tegea  ^^  and  a  third,  of  less  impor- 
tance, that  of  Orchomenus,  afterwards  maintained 
themselves  beside  each  other  with  an  equal  ba- 
lance of  power.  The  rest  of  Arcadia,  part  of  which 
had  at  one  time  been  dependent  on  the  prince  of 
Orchomenus  ^S  subsequently  consisted  of  several 
confederacies  ^,  of  which  some  were  independent, 
and  others  subject  to  Mantinea.  In  a  still  less 
degree,  therefore,  was  the  bond  among  the  tribes 
of  the  Peloponesian  Dorians  ^^  of  a  nature  to  con- 
duce to  poUtical  association ;  it  neither  perverted 


'  To  this  mutt  be  referrad  Thoc.  4. 102.  irp6t  re  ydp  to^  dcrvytlTova^ 
mm.  rb  dyriwaXov  Koi  iktifOtpov  KaBierarcu. 

*  Tegea,  compoeed  of  nine  townshipe,  Pans.  8.  45. 1,  afterwards  Mantinea, 
of  Bjre*    See  the  Comment,  on.  Xenopb.  Hell.  5. 2.  7. 

*  Find.  Ol.  7. 163  ;  Paoi.  8. 2. 1 ;  38. 4 ;  Dion.  Hal.  1. 25  ;  Marm.  Oxoo. 
•p.  18. 

>•  Tbe*B<rr£a  'ApK&^v  icoit^  at  Tegea  (Pans.  8.  53.  3.)  never  e£Rected 
political  nnity. 

"  Heracl.  Pont.  ap.  Diog.  L.  1.  94.  Trapezns  belonged  to  it,  and  was  for 
womt  time  a  royal  residence ;  Pans.  8.  5.  3  ^  4. 17. 2.  Strab.  8.  362.  makes 
Aiistocrales  of  Orchomeons  chief  of  the  Arcadian  confederate  army.  But  that 
T«gea  must  not  be  included  is  evident  firom  Aristot.  ap.  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  7.  172. 

»  CoMP.  Kortiim,  hellen«  Veriass.  158,  sqq.  j  Muller,  Dor.  2.  450—452. 

^  See  Append,  ia. 
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the  early  wars  between  Sparta  and  Argos^  nor  the 
subjugation  of  Messenia.  Lastly^  the  real  chsr 
racter  of  the  coalition  between  the  members  of 
Doric  and  Ionic  tribes  in  the  Peloponessian  war 
has  already'^  been  explained.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  alliance  between  mother  states 
and  colonies^  would  have  displayed  more  bind- 
ing efficacy  than  that  amongst  the  descendants 
of  a  common  tribe,  the  root  of  whose  relationship 
was  lost  in  the  remoteness  of  antiquity,  as  the 
origin  of  the  former  could  be  accurately  traced, 
and  from  the  twofold  claims  of  the  mother  city,  to 
a  commimity  of  origin  and  the  character  of  a 
political  home,  the  affinity  was  less  liable  to  be 
forgotten.  But  if  we  attentively  consider  the  ope- 
ration of  purely  natural  ties,  we  shall  find  that  the 
obligations  of  filial  duty  were  not  acknowledged 
by  those  cities  whose  founders  were  singled  out 
from  the  mother  city  during  the  agitation  caused 
by  the  migrations,  or  had  been  expelled  from 
it^*,  or  by  colonial  towns  founded  for  a  political 
object,  and  held  in  strict  dependence  by  force. 
Finally,  to  revert  to  the  pretensions  of  Thebes, 
the  same  holds  good  of  those  towns  of  a  district 
which  had  originally  stood  on  a  sisterly  footing 
with  its  capital,  but  over  which  the  latter  after- 
wards arrogated  to  itself  maternal  authority.  Thus 
limited,  the  integrity  of  the  tie  of  consanguinity 
could  only  be  preserved  amongst  those  children  of 
the  state  who  went  forth  in  peace,  and  with  the 
customary  ceremonies  of  conventional  separation. 


>4  See  $  14. 

**  Serv.  ad  Virgil.  Mn.  I.  12 :  lue  antem  colonis  sunt,  qu»  ex  conilio 
publico,  DOD  ex  secessioDe  condita  sunt. 
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This  mode  of  departure  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  a  son  who,  arrived  at  manhood,  quits  his  father's 
house  in  search  of  independence,  and  whose  sub- 
sequent condition  must  not  be  judged  by  the 
standard  of  paternal  authority  among  the  Romans, 
but  by  that  of  the  natural  and  spontaneous  attach- 
ment to  the  family  from  which  he  is  sprung. 
The  regard  of  the  colonies  for  the  mother  cities 
was,  it  must  be  owned,  kept  up  by  various  obser- 
vances; the  emigrants  carried  with  them  the 
sacred  fire  of  political  life  from  the  native  pryta- 
neum  *^  as  well  as  their  hereditary  gods  *^ ;  more- 
over, they  generally  obtained  priests  from  the 
parent  city  *®,  to  which  they  sent  Theorias,  Cho- 
ruses, ectJ^  to  participate  in  the  celebration  of 
a  festival;  they  also  paid  it  testimonies  of  re- 
spect upon  the  occasion  of  festive  assemblies  on 
a  larger  scale;  leaders  were  selected  from  it  for 
the  founding  of  new  colonies**,  various  customs 
and  regulations  were  retained^,  and  even  local 
associations  kept  up  by  corresponding  denomina- 
tions in  the  new  home*^.  Now  if  these  services, 
which  have  so  frequently  been  enumerated  both 

in  ancient  and  modern  times  **,  remained  neverthe- 


>•  Herod.  1. 146;  Thuc.  I.  26. 

>^  e.  g.  Strab.  5. 179 ;  Paus.  3. 23.  4 ;  comp,  Miiller*  Dor.  1.  225. 

»■  Thucyd.  1.25. 

>*  Paus.  5.  21.  1  i'corop.  ScboL  ArUtoph.  Nub.  385.  on  the  subject  of  (he 
oztn  which  the  oolooies  of  Athens  sent  to  the  Panathensa,  and  the  Ionian 
jnimipt  sent  to  Athens,  Isocrat.  Paneg.  §  7.  On  the  obligations  of  the 
Magnetes  on  the  Meander  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  which,  though  similar, 
rested  on  essentially  different  grounds,  see  Aristoph.  ap.  Ath.  4.  173.  £. 

»  Thuc.  I.  25 ;  6.  3.  «'  Strab.  6.  264. 

«•  Ifofufia,  Thuc.  6.  4. 

**  Thus  there  was  a  Crathis  in  Achaia,  and  another  near  Sybaris.    On  the 
'Megarian  names  of  places  in  the  ricinity  of  Byzantium,  see  Miiller,  Dor. 
1.121. 

**  The  contest  between  America  and  the  mother  country  called  forth  numer- 
ous and  partial  writings  on  the  subject  of  colonies.  Ueyne>  Opusc.  1.  290, 
aqq.  lays  too  much  stiess  on  the  arrogant  language  of  the  Corinthians.  Sainte- 
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less  for  the  most  part  unperformed^^  what  has 
been  observed  of  the  relation  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  a  tribe^  must  be  repeated  in  reference  to 
the  estrangement  of  the  colonies^  namely,  that 
from  the  mixture  of  the  original  colonists,  whether 
it  arose  at  the  commencement  of  the  migration  or 
through  after-comers^,  it  is  unnecessary  to  en- 
quire, the  feeling  of  affinity  could  not  be  ex- 
clusively directed  to  one  parent^  whilst  the  system 
of  separation  in  the  other  towns  had  equal  force 
in  the  colonies.  Add  to  this  the  boldness  and 
love  of  independence  so  conspicuous  in  the  Greeks, 
and  their  peculiar  fEiculty,  on  quitting  the  political 
home  of  their  fathers  to  transplant  their  native 
manners  and  customs,  so  that  every  fresh  com- 
'munity  struck  root  like  a  scion  from  the  parent 
stem,  and  flourished  as  a  new  tree.  Besides  this,  a 
further  estrangement  between  the  original  mother 
and  a  colony  could  not  fail  to  arise,  when  the  latter 
founded  fresh  colonies.  This  was  moreover  aug- 
mented by  the  general  remoteness  of  the  kindred 
towns  from  one  another,  the  benefits  flowing  fit>m 
the  physical  character  of  the  new  settlements — 
those  who  at  home  had  struggled  with  privation 
and  penury  obtaining  extensive  and  commodious 
habitations — ^and  the  circumstance  that  scarcely  a 
single  colony  was  deficient  in  those  productions  of 
nature  which  were  essential  to  its  physical  well- 


Croix,  in  bis  pamphlet  in  ftivour  of  America,  advocatei  the  severing  the 
colonial  ties  to  ue  utmost  possible  extent 
*  Tboc.  1.  38  ;  comp.  Dion.  Hal.  3. 7 :  5^c  yi^&liimtet  rm^c  rvyx^oftof 


AwolK^fv,  and  Folyb.  12. 10. — ug  yoviv^i  XfAc  riieva. 

*  See  Raoul-Rocb.  on  the  subject  of  Heraclea  Pontica,  Amisus^  Rhegium, 
Locri,  Croton,  Sybaris,  Messana,  Leontini,  etc. 

'^  'Eirotcoi.    Compare  below  $  33.  n.  17. 
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bseing,  ond^  consequently^  was  not  induced  to  look 
back  to  the  home  it  had  left  with  fondness  and 
regret^  whilst  a  great  number  of  them  attained 
prosperity,  riches,  and  power,  earUer  and  more 
easily  than  their  respective  mother  towns.  In  the 
same  manner  new  customs  were  engrafted  on  the 
new  settlement  with  every  fresh  generation;  its 
attachment  to  the  past  diminished,  and  with  every 
nearer  approach  to  the  manners  of  its  neighbours, 
the  remembrance  of  the  land  of  its  ancestors  grew 
£unter. 

It  even  frequently  happened  that  the  luxurious 
descendants  looked  upon  the  inmates  of  the  old 
paternal  house,  who  had  remained  far  behind  them 
m  the  march  of  social  improvement,  with  that  comr 
placent  pity  which  deigns  to  cast  a  faint  reflection 
from  its  own  greatness  on  the  home  of  its  fathers. 
The  highest  point  at  which  this  feeling  arrived, 
is  beheld  in  the  attempt  of  Sybaris  to  institute 
within  its  own  territory  national  games  in  lieu  of 
the  Olympic  ^.  Thus  such  colonies  as  were  able 
to  assert  their  independence,  maintained  in  fact  but 
a  slight  poUtical  connection  with  the  mother- 
states  ;  MUetus  sent  to  Paros,  not  to  Athens  ^  for 
arbitrators  in  the  Persian  war ;  Crotona  ^  was  the 
only  town  belonging  to  the  Italiots  that  assisted 
the  mother  country,  and  what  is  still  more  remark- 
able, at  a  time  when  its  progenitors  the  Achaeans 
remained  inactive;  but  Corcyra^^  and  Megara^ 
became  refractory,    and  acted    with  violence  to 

*  Hencl.  Pont.  ap.  Ath.  12.  522.  A. 
»  Herod.  6.  28,  iqq.  »  Herod.  8.  47. 

>*  Thucyd.  I.  13 ;  Herod.  3.  49,  saq. 

**  Pans.  6.  20.  9.    Compare  on  the  proverb  Zf^c  KopcyOioc*  Schol.  Pind. 
Nenu  7. 155 ;  Schol.  Plat.  Euthyd.  96  ;  Ruhnk.  Zenob.  3. 21. 
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the  mother-town,  as  did  Corinth  and  iEgina  to 
Epidaurus  ^.  But  the  most  complete  picture  of  divi- 
sion in  general,  without  any  connecting  link  what- 
ever, is  presented  by  a  great  number  of  second- 
rate  Dorian  and  iEolian  colonies  in  Asia,  the  set- 
tlements of  Miletus  on  the  Pontus,  and  the  towns 
of  the  Thracian  coast.  The  prospect  of  danger 
occasionally  led  to  a  renovation  of  those  ties  which 
were  either  relaxed  or  entirely  dissolved ;  thus  the 
Achaean  Italiots,  after  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Pythagorean  league,  applied  to  the  mother  country 
Achaia**,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  parent 
cities  never  failed  to  assert  the  principle  of  natmul 
alliance,  when  they  wished  to  establish  claims  upon 
it,  or  to  give  a  colom:  of  justice  to  their  proceed- 
ings ;  thus  Pisistratus  reduced  Naxos  to  subjecticMi 
by  virtue  of  the  metropolitan  rights  of  Athens  ^. 

II.  WHAT  UNITED  THE  GRECIAN  STATES. 

a.  Festal  Communions,  (;rravrjyvp€C9.) 

§  22.  The  desire  of  intercourse,  a  feeling  which 
sooner  or  later  awakes  in  the  wildest  minds  ^  no  less 
than  intelligent  and  systematic  policy,  directed  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  friendly  re- 
lations with  other  states,  pervaded  the  whole  body 
of  the  Greek  nation — divided  as  it  was  in  certain 
directions  by  the  spirit  of  separation — with  the  nu- 
merous subtile  and  delicate  ties  of  social  culture 
and  refinement,  which  associated  the  severed  mem- 


M  Herod.  6.  84.  **  Polyb.  2.  39. 

»  Herod.  1.64;  Thucyd.  3. 104. 

*  Sainte-Croix  judiciously  observes:  le  besoin  rapprocbe  les  homines,  le 
plaisir  les  rassemble,  la  crainte  les  unit. 
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bers^  still  existing  in  endless  diversities  of  combina^ 
tion,  into  smaller  or  larger  wholes^  and  even  into  a 
well-constituted  general  union. 

The  operation  of  the  tendency  to  festive  meet- 
ings in  the  panegyres  and  Amphictyonies  of  the 
heroic  time^  is  beheld  in  the  succeeding  8ge  in  the 
full  maturity  of  its  vigoiur.  The  Greeks  in  general 
possessed  that  fertile  talent,  which  may  with  truth 
be  called  an  endowment  from  heaven,  to  enliven 
existence  with  the  song  and  the  dance,  and  as  this 
rendered  the  Grecian  symposia  so  brilliant  and 
intellectual,  it  was  owing  to  the  same  cause  that 
their  popular  festivals  on  a  more  extended  scale 
presented  so  many  features  of  attraction.  To  this 
must  be  added  their  innate  admiration  of  the  beau- 
tiful, and  a  disposition  to  recognise  its  peculiar  and 
pre-eminent  manifestation  in  whatever  belonged  to 
the  Greek  nation.  These  two  features  are  united 
in  their  worship ;  the  religious  feeling  was  displayed 
in  cheerfiiP  and  attractive  spectacles,  and  this  in 
its  turn  led  to  the  formation  of  festal  circles  for 
the  purposes  of  enjo)mient  and  show.  Hence  nu- 
merous festive  meetings,  both  such  as  had  already 
existed  in  the  heroic,  and  still  continued  in  the 
subsequent  ages,  but  more  or  less  modified  by  the 
migrations,  and  such  as  were  newly-instituted,  at- 
tained their  object  in  their  celebration,  viz.  the 
enjoyment  of  festal  pleasure ;  this  was  the  chief 
end  of  their  institution ',  whilst  the  suspension  of 
hostilities  was  not  so  much  the  result  of  a  par- 
ticular policy,  as  a  natural  incident  to  the  festival, 
and  understood  of  coimse,  that  it  might  not  be 

*  Strab.  10.  467.  ^  'Exixitpia. 
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contaminated  by  impiety ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
those  who  were  polluted  by  the  crime  of  murder, 
were  forbidden  to  take  part  in  it*.  Hereto  at  a 
very  early  period  were  annexed  various  kinds  of 
public  intercourse,  such  as  intermarriage,  conunu- 
nity  of  citizenship,  etc.,  whereby  it  was  afterwards 
designed  to  contract  and  to  maintain  poUtical  ties  \ 
But  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  infancy  of  political 
intercourse,  as  described  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  ^  to  siq)pose,  as  the  preconceived  intention 
and  object  of  their  formation,  political  union  in  the 
higher  and  more  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term, 
which  several  festal  associations  of  a  later  date,  dis- 
tinctly and  deliberately  recognised  as  the  end 
and  scope  of  their  coalition.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  wiU  be  perceived,  that  the  intentionally  more 
binding  and  purely  political  Unks  that  connect* 
ed  several  later  associations  were  broken  by  the 
selfish  desire  of  enjoyment,  and  that  they  were 
held  together  by  the  frail  bands  of  pleasure  alone, 
without  regard  to  austerer  political  considera- 
tions. Thus  miany  celebrated  panegyres  are  not 
to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  assembhes  of  the  wise 
men  of  the  nation,  but  should  rather  be  compared 
to  a  meeting  of  jovial  boon-companions,  whose  real 
object  in  coming  together,  was  to  partake  of  the 
good  cheer  set  before  them.  This  was  the  more 
detrimental  to  truly  political  objects  as  the  pane- 


*  Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.  632 ;  Antiph.  de  Choreut.  761. 

*  Comp.  §  18.  n.  13.  and  Etym.  M.  Ayopd  and  Bekker.  Anecdot.  1.  204.: 
l^ptia  if  <nivodoQ  17  wphQ  roi^  Koiyoic  opoic  yivoukvti  t&v  iLtTTvytiTovtav, 
ov  ol  hfUipoi  ovviovTtQ  9repi  Ttiv  leoivwv  IpovkivovTo,  which  musX  not  \ft 
limited  to  Btrictly  confederate  states. 

^  Archsolog.  4.  45.  a  passage  which  has  frequently  been  miunterpreted. 
No  less  erroneous  is  the  view  of  the  subject  taken  by  Velleius,  1 . 8.  Iphitus. — 
eos  ludos  (Olymp.)  mercatumque  instituit. 
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gyres  became  divested  of  that  private  character, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  more  frequented  feirs  of 
Germany,  and  became  the  affair  of  the  states, 
which  now  sent  Theori  to  them. 

The  panegyres,  therefore,  to  be  enmnerated  here, 
are  either  Amphictyonies  wherein  neighbours  as- 
sembled like  a  private  society,  which,  from  its  very 
nature,  could  not  be  extended  beyond  the  circle 
of  its  own  particular  members,  and  in  which  these 
alone  were  recognised ;  or,  those  wherein  a  state 
was  as  it  were  invited  by  the  host,  and  had  the 
option  of  attending  the  festival  or  not;  these 
under  particular  circumstances  might  lead  to  na- 
tional festivals. 

To  the  former  kind  belonged  the  Amarynthia  '' 
in  Euboea,  in  which  the  Dryopian  Carystus "  like- 
wise participated,  but  Chalcis  and  Eretria  the  prin- 
cipal members  had  no  bond  of  union  strong  enough 
to  prevent  intestine  war  ^.  The  Delia  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Cyclades  *^ ;  besides  which  there 
was  another  panegyris  dedicated  to  Neptune  and 
Amphitrite".  The  Apaturia  of  the  lonians  in 
Asia;  Colophon  and  Ephesus  did  not  take  any 
part  in  them  ^' ;  but  exclusions  of  this  nature  rested 
no  more  on  strictly  political  grounds,  than  did  the 
right  to  partake  in  them,  and  the  celebration  of 


Y  Stimb.  10.  448 ;  Lit.  35.  38  ;  Pans.  1.  31.  3. 

•  Tbncyd.  7.  57 ;  Diod.  4.  37  ;  Herodot  (8.  45.)  calls  the  Styreis  Diyo- 
ptans,  though  acconiing  to  Thucyd.  ub.  sup.  they  were  loniaos;  Caryttas 
appears  singly^  Thucyd.  1.  98  :  howerer,  accordiug  to  Liv.  35. 38.  it  took  part 
in  the  panegyris. 

*  Herod,  o.  99 ;  Thucyd.  1. 15.  But  there  was  an  agreement  amongst  the 
paitakers  in  the  Amarynthia  not  to  use  missile  weapons  against  each  other, 
Stnb.  10.  448. 

>•  Horn.  Hymn.  Apoll.  147,  sqq. ;  Thucyd.  3.  104 ;  Strab.  10.  485  ;  Pans. 
4.  4.  1 ;  Spanheim  ad  Callim.  Hymn.  f)el.  325 ;  Barth6Iemy»  Anach.  6. 
415,  sqq. 

«>  Strab.  10.  487.  "  Herod.  1. 147. 
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festivals  in  general;  for  the  most  part  a  religious 
stigma  was  the  gromid  of  exclusion;  thus  the 
qualifications  of  the  state  as  such  were  not  con- 
sidered, but  only  in  its  capacity  of  guest.  The 
Triopia  of  the  six  Doric  cities  Halicamassus, 
Cnidus,  Cos,  and  Lindus,  Camirus,  and  lalysus, 
situate  on  the  island  of  Rhodes.  But  Halicar- 
nassus  "was  excluded  from  this  imion  for  the  reason 
which  has  been  just  assigned  ".  The  panegyris  in 
Cyprus,  near  Palaipaphos  ".  The  Boeotian  by 
Onchestus",  which  continued  to  subsist  in  the 
same  age.  The  festal  assembly  oif  the  Ozolian 
Locrians  by  Rhium^^  The  sacrificial  communion 
of  the  Mantineans  and  Orchomenians  *^.  The 
joint  use  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis  for 
Messenians  and  Spartans  ^\  The  feast  and  games 
of  the  Triphylian  Minyans,  near  the  Samicum^. 
The  festal  union  of  the  Italiots,  near  the  temple  of 
Here  Lacipa*°. 

The  Panegyres  of  the  second  description  were 
more  or  less  shared  in  by  the  Greeks  in  general ; 
athletic  games  were  almost  universally  the  princi- 
pal amusement,  and  as  these  festivals  were  very 
numerous,  every  exertion  was  made  to  impart 
attraction  to  the  games,  which  were  attended 
by  vast  multitudes.  The  most  popular  of  those 
which  did  not  rise  to  the  rank  of  strictly  national 
feasts,  were — The  Panathenaea  and  Eleusinia  in 
Attica ;  the  Heraclea  near  Marathon,  the  Olympia ; 


"  Herod.  1. 147.  "  Strab.  15.  683.  '*  See  §  19.  n.  16. 

i«  Plut.  CoDviv.  Sept.  Sapient.  6.  619.  R.  ed. 

»7  Paus.  8.  13.  1.  »•  Paus.  4. 4.  2. 

>'  Strab.  8.  337.  343 ;  Paus.  5.  6. 1 ;  Miiller,  Orchom.  360,  sqq. 

»  Athen.  12.  641.  A. ;  Liv.  24. 3. 
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in  Euboea^  the  Geraestia  ^\  near  Geraestus ;  in  Boeo- 
tia,  the  lolaea  or  Heracleia  at  Thebes ;  the  Ero- 
tidia  at  Thespiae ;  the  Amphiaraia  at  Oropos ;  the 
Trophonia  or  Basilea  at  Lebadea ;  the  DeUa  near 
DeUum ;  at  Megara  the  Dioclea,  Pythia,  and  Ne- 
mea ;  at  Corinth  the  Hellotia ;  at  Argos  the  Heraea 
or  Hecatombaea ;  at  Sicyon  the  Pythia;  in  the 
Achaean  Pellene  the  Theoxenia  or  Hermaea;  in 
Arcadia  the  Lycaea  amongst  the  Parrhasians ;  the 
Aleaea  at  Tegea ;  the  Coreia  at  CleitoA ;  the  Her- 
maea  amongst  the  Pheneates;  the  JEacea,^,  Del- 
phinia  and  Heraea  in  iEgina ;  the  Isthmia  in  Syra- 


cuse*'- 


Amongst  the  principal  festal  assemblies,  which 
appear  to.  have  been  common  to  the  whole  Greek 
nation,  were 

The  Olympic  Games. 

The  Panegyris  at  Olympia,  originally,  probably, 
a  feast  without  athletic  games,  seems  to  have 
existed  before  the  Doric  migration  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. It  was  at  first  superintended  by  the 
Laconian  Achaeans  **,  and  remodelled  by  Iphitus  ^\ 
At  its  renovation  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  un- 
doubtedly proclaimed  ^  for  the  sharers  in  the  feast, 
and  continued  in  force  for  the  period  of  its  dura- 


si  According  to  the  Schol.  Find.  O.  13. 159,  for  all  the  Gersstiani ;  Boeckh 
proposes  Eubceans  instead,  but  that  was  the  character  of  the  Aroarynthia ; 
the  Gerestia,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  visited  by  the  inhabitants  of  other 
districts. 

ss  See  MUller,  JEginet.  140,  n.  y,  and  p.  18»  sqq.,  on  the  reputed  Paohel- 
lenion  in  iEgina. 

«Seetheli8UinPind.OI.7.15l— 159;9. 129— 161;  13.161— 160  ;  Nero. 
10.  74. 90,  with  the  Scholia  and  Boeckh*s  ezpUcat.,  especially  on  01. 7.  p.  176. 
176.  Compare  a  similar  enumeration  of  Simonides,  Anthol.  13.  19,  and 
Hygin.  273 ;  compare  at  large  Meurs.  Grcc.  fer.  under  the  beads  of  the  seve- 
raJ  feasts.  *«  Strab.  8.  367. 

^  Paos.  6.  8.  2.  »  See  Muller,  Dor.  1. 138,  sqq. 
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tkm.  The  discus  '^  of  Iphitus  was  exhibited  as  a 
sort  of  security  for  its  observance.  Whether  this 
was  prockimed  by  Elis  alone  to  the  nations  around^ 
or  whether  these  associated  themselves  with  Elis 
for  this  object  by  treaty,  as  though  assembling  for 
an  Amphictyony,  is  doubtfiil.  At  the  time  of  its 
more  perfect  development,  the  festival  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Eleans  alone ;  they 
promulgated  laws,  regulating  the  order  of  the 
feast®,  proclaimed  the  armistice^  and  appointed  the 
umpires  ^y  who  were  instructed  in  their  duty  by  the 
Elean  Nomophylaces  ^^  and  whose  decisions  might 
be  set  aside  by  the  council  in  EUs  ^^ ;  whereas,  in  a 
real  Amphictyony,  a  general  council  would  have 
been  required.  An  original  convention,  as  to  festi- 
val  and  armistice,  is,  however,  implied  by  the  tra- 
dition concerning  the  conference  between  Lycurgus 
and  Iphitus '%  which  recounted  that  the  feast  itself, 
without  being  restricted  to  any  particular  place,  or 
accompanied  by  athletic  games,  was,  upon  one 
occasion,  when  the  partakers  in  it  were  prevented 
from  going  to  Olympia,  celebrated  by  the  Spartans 
at  home  by  means  of  a  sacrifice  ^.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  although  the  Eleans  were 
afterwards  the  sole  givers  of  the  festival,  such  as 
were  of  Doric  descent  originally  predominated ;  none 
but  the  Peloponnesiari  Dorians,  with  the  Arcadians, 
were  the  immediate  participators  in  it;  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  Achaeans  were  excluded.     Hence 

«  Paas,  6.  20. 1.  «  Paus.  6.  9. 1. 

*  By  meant  of  the  <rirovdo(^poi  'BXtiot,  see  Thocjd.  6. 60 ;  Boeckh.  aitd 
Dtssen  ad  Find.  Isthm.  2.  p.  494.  496. 

^  *EXKavoSiK(u,  Paus.  6.  9.  4.  6;  comp.  Uttmano*  griech.  Staatsv.  386, 
p.  71.  »  Paus.  6. 24.  3. 

»2  Paus.  6.  3. 3. 

**  Paus.  5.  4. 4.  Compare  the  accounts  in  the  Fragm.  Phlegon  Trail,  in 
the  Thes.  Oron.  9. 1294.  ^  Oikoi  iOvov,  Thucyd.  6.  49. 
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arose  the  tradition  that  Hercules^  the  genealogical 
hero  of  the  Dorians^  had  instituted  it^;  and  on 
that  account  the  Laconian  Dioscuri  were  accounted 
the  heroes  of  the  games  ^.  However,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  national  name  which  here  occurred 
in  Zeus  Hellanios^,  and  Hellanodicae,  did  not 
comprise  the  whole  nation,  but  that  it  was  prin- 
cipally from  this  point  that  it  became  so  widely 
diffused  ^ ;  besides  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  upon  the  revival  of  the  games  after  the  lapse 
of  two  centuries,  all  the  Greeks  were  looked  upon 
as  members  of  the  festival,  whilst  barbarians  were 
expressly  forbidden  to  attend  if^.  Its  authority 
was  at  length  greatly  augmented  by  the  active 
participation  and  hegemony  of  Sparta,  the  mistress 
in  the  gymnastic  art. 

The  Eleans  were,  however,  not  satisfied  with 
the  actual  importance  the  Panegyris  afterwards 
attained,  and  with  the  accompanying  armistice  for 
its  members.  According  to  a  tradition  which  bears 
indubitable  marks  of  having  emanated  from  them, 
the  whole  land  of  Elis  was  asserted  to  have  been 
secured  against  hostilities  by  a  convention  between 
Oxylus  and  the  Heraclid^  ^.  But  the  name  and 
lustre  of  the  Olympic  sanctuary  do  not  begin  his- 
torically till  Iphitus.  From  the  time  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  poUtical  system  of  the  ancient  Achaeans, 
it  seems  to  have  existed  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Pisatans :  it  is  certain  that  before  Iphitus,  the 
ganies  were  suspended,  according  to  the  tradition. 


^  Find.  01. 2.  5 ;  10.  7i,  iqq. 

*•  Find.  01.  3.  63,  sqq. 

"  Herod.  9.  7. 1.  **  Comptre  aboft,  §  13. 

••  Herod.  5.221 

^  Stnb.  8.  357.  368  -,  Polyb.  4.  73 ;  Died.  Frag.  v.  4.  18,  Bipeat. 

▼OL.  I.  M 
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from  the  time  of  Oxylus*  ;  but  it  is  a  cuestion 
whether  Oxylus  at  that  time  ruled  over  Pisatis; 
nevertheless,  the  account  of  a  consecration  is  not 
altogether  unfounded.  This  consecration  must  be 
especially  referred  to  the  locahty  of  the  feast**, 
and  in  its  most  definite  sense,  to  the  grove  Altis  **. 
Moreover,  if  troops  marched  through  EHs,  they 
v^^ere  afterwards  ^  compelled  to  pay  a  fine,  but  only 
during  the  celebration  of  the  feast ;  if  the  territory 
of  the  Eleans,  however,  really  continued  almost  in- 
violate till  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  this  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  favour  of  circumstances,  the  vicinity 
of  the  peaceful  Achaeans,  and  the  Arcadians,  who 
were  either  powerless  or  disinclined  to  conquest, 
and  perhaps  also  to  a  declaration  of  Sparta  at  the 
time  of  her  hegemony,  that  by  means  of  the  pro- 
tection of  Elis,  Messenia  was  secured  towards  the 
north.  But  it  was  almost  a  shameless  assertion  on 
the  part  of  the  Eleans,  that  they  had  not  borne 
arms  before  the  time  of  Philip**;  they,  in  fact, 
fought  with  advantage  to  themselves  for  the  sove-^ 
reignty  of  Pisatis  and  Triphylia*^,  and  for  their 
common  country  against  the  Persians  *'^. 

The  Nemea  and  Isthmia  were  hke  the  Olympia 
ante-Doric ;  it  was  asserted  that  the  former  had 
been  instituted  by  the  seven  princes  against  Thebes, 


«  Pau8.6.  4.  4. 

^  The  Platieans  were  likewise  declared  atrvXoi  and  Upol  ti}  OetS,  (Thucyd^ 
2.71 ;  Plut.  Aristid.  21.)  wliich  did  not  apply  to  the  state,  but  to  the  sanctuary 
in  its  vicinity. 

^  Find.  01.  3.31,  sqq.;  8.12;  10.  53,  sqq.,  and  Schol.  55;  Istbro.  2. 
42;  Paus.5.  10.1;  6.  19.  1. 

**  1  hucyd.  5.  49. 60  ;  comp,  n.  26.  **  Pans.  4.  28.  3. 

<•  Strab.  8.  356.  358 ;  Pans.  5.  6.  3 ;  6.  22.  2 ;  comp.  Polyb.  4.  74 ;  Diod. 
15.  77.  The  opinion  afterwards  pronounced  of  them  by  Agis  was,  ri  ^ 
iroiovfft  Oavfiavrbv,  ti  ii  irSty  Tttnrdpw  fitf  ^fup^'  xp^^^^^  ^  iiKtuoainrgt 
Plut.  Lac.  Apophth.  6.  808. 

^  Paus.  6.  4.  5. 
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ai  funeral  games  to  the  memory  of  Opheltes*®, 
and  the  latter,  with  no  better  foundation,  by  the 
lonians*®  in  honour  of  Melicertes,  probably  after 
their  difiusion  over  the  Isthmus  with  a  view  to  an 
Amphictyony  with  Athens,  Both,  however,  became 
Doric.  The  Nemea,  according  to  the  tradition, 
dedicated  by  Hercules  to  the  Zeus  of  Nemea  *^, 
were  first  of  all  intended  for  none  but  the  Dorian 
military  nobles**,  and  were  under  the  joint  superin- 
tendence of  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Cleonae  **.  Corinth 
obtained  the  right  to  preside  over  the  Isthmia  ^ ;  but 
the  Athenians  retained  a  place  of  honour^,  and 
were  invited  to  the  games  even  in  time  of  war  ^. 
The  Eleans,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  share  in 
them  ;  the  reason  of  this  was  referred  to  the  my- 
thical age^.  The  CypseHdse  did  not  solemnise 
them  ^,  and  thus  they  were  suspended  for  seventy 
years. 

The  Pythia  were  more  general.  Their  origin 
seems  to  have  been  a  Panegyris,  in  connection  with 
the  Delphic  oracle ;  with  this  the  Delphians  ^  com-* 
bined  games  for  the  purposes  of  amusement,  which 
originally  consisted  of  a  contest  between  singers  in 
praise  of  the  Delphic  god  ^.  This  assembly  was, 
in  its  more  important  capacity^  denominated  the 


^  ApoUod.  3.  6.  4 ;  Hygin.  74;  Argtim.  4.  Schol.  Piod.  Nem.;  comp.  on 
Pronax.  iEI.  V.  H.4.  5. 

^  PluU  Tbes.  5  ;  Hjgio.  2 ;  Zenob.  4.  38.  Compare  on  the  subject  of  the 
Nemea  Villoison  in  tlie  Mto.  de  TActd*  dee  InscripU  ▼.  35  ;  on  the  Isthmia 
Mmssien,  ibid.  ▼.  6.  '^  Argum.  6.  Find.  Nem. 

**  Srpariwrufiv  yivo^,  ibid. 

**  AjTgum.  3  i  comp.  Pans.  2.  14.  2.  On  the  ground  of  locality.  Cleonn 
poeaeiiod  the  moat  immediate,  and,  apparently,  the  ori^oal  claim  to  it,  comp. 
FlotTArat.  40.  Concerning  the  presidency  of  Argos  in  later  times,  see  Lif  • 
S4.  41.  "Diod.  16.60. 

M  Hellanicus  and  Andron,  ap.  Plut.  Thes.  S.  **  Thucyd.  8. 10. 

••  Pans.  5.  2.  2.  "  Solin.  12. 

M  Strab.  9.  421. 

<*  Pant.  10.7.2;  StraK  ubi  sup.    On  the  Uv$iKbt  i^fioct  see  Boeckh. 
Piod.  Metr.  182.  n. 

m2 
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Amphictyonic  Council,  and  was  charged  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  games  ^.  This  subject  will 
be  treated  more  fully  below. 

The  passion  of  the  Greeks  for  festal  and  athletic 
games,  was  not  confined  to  the  competitors  them- 
selves, but  was  equally  conspicuous  in  the  states  to 
which  they  respectively  belonged.  These  sent 
Theorias  ^* ;  caused  their  names  to  be  proclaimed 
upon  the  victory  of  one  of  their  citizens  ^ ;  crowned 
the  victor  with  garlands  in  honour  of  themselves  ^', 
and  paid  him  the  highest  testimonies  of  respect 
upon  his  return  home  ^.  But  how  fax  these  unions 
were  from  conducing  to  the  establishment  of  poli- 
tical concord,  is  proved  by  the  monuments  erected 
at  Olympia,  commemorating  the  victories  of  Greeks 
over  Greeks^,  and  it  is  manifest  that  instead  of 
forming  a  hearth  of  unity,  they  were  a  mere 
arena  for  egotism  and  ostentation,  and  ministered 
to  the  most  disgraceful  spirit  of  disunion.  Their 
insignificance  m  comparison  with  truly  patriotic 
exertions,  was  justly  appreciated  by  Lycurgus  the 
orator^,  and  the  great  Alexander^,  who,  upon 
beholding  in  Miletus  the  numerous  statues  of 
Olympic  and  Pythian  victors,  asked — where  were 
those  bodies  when  the  barbarians  besieged  your 
town?  and  this  ought  long  ago  to  have  taught 
the  modems  to  descant  with  less  prejudice  and 
partiaUty  on  this  common-place  of  empty  decla- 
mation. 

^  Strab.  ubi  sup.  According  to  a  tradition,  indeed,  Ainphictyoti  was  the 
institutor  of  the  games,  Paus.  10.  33.  4. 

•>  Demosth.  de  CoroQ.  487,  c.  Mid.  552. 

•s  Piod.  p.  1. 61  ;  9.  129  ;  Sophocl.  Elect.  626. 

^  Lysias  de  Aristoph.  bonis,  6iS2.  *^  e.  g.  see  Paus.  7. 17.  6. 

«  Paus.  6.  24.  1.  «  In  Leocr.  176. 

^  Plut.  Aristopb.  6.  684 :  eomp.  Demosth.  Amat.  1408;  XenophanAS,  ap. 
Ath.  10. 413,  C.  D. ;  Vitruv!  Pr»f.  v.  9. 
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From  the  Panegyres  in  general,  and  especially 
the  Pythia,  the  eye  turns  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  as 
a  religious-political  institution,  which,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose,  would  have  been  a  soiurce  of  concord 
to  the  Greeks.     It  is  a  decided  fact,  that  its  high 
and  generally-recognised  authority  was,  like  that  of 
the  Olympic  games,  the  growth  of  the  age  which 
preceded  the  Persian  wars,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Dorians,  and  particularly  Sparta,  which  at  that 
time  reposed  implicit  confidence  in  it    However,  it 
was  essentially  deficient  in  an  exclusively  Grecian 
character.     Lydians*,  Egyptians^,  Etruscans,  and 
Carthagenians '^  had  access  to  it,  and  met  with 
honourable  reception  ;  in  return  for  his  donations, 
the    liberal   Croesus    and   his    Lydians    were    in- 
vested with  the  rights  of  Promanteia,  Ateleia,  and 
Proedria,  and  every  Lydian  who  wished  it,  became 
a^ Delphian  ''K     The  Greek  nation,  however,  did  not 
regrad  conmion  access  to  the  oracle  as  a  means  of 
concord ;  their  questions  seldom  bore  another  cha- 
racter than  that  of  egotism;   and  their  relation 
might  be  illustrated  by  that  of  a  friend  and  a  foe 
gathering  fruit  in  the  same  field,  each  endeavoming 
to  defraud  the  other  of  his  just  share  and  propor- 
tion.    The  oracle  was  frequently  consulted  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  tincture  of  justice  to  the  de- 
signs of  ambition".     Its  responses  were,  through 
intentional  ambiguity  and  insidious  obscurity,  as 
much  adapted  to  promote  selfishness  and  dishonesty 
in  those  who  consulted  it,  as  they  were  unsuited  to 


•■  Herod.  1. 14.  19  ;  46.  50,  sqq. 

•  Ibid.  2. 180.  ^  Ibid.  1. 167  ;  Diod.  19.  2. 

▼•   Herod.  1.54.— Uctvair^ /So vXo/uvy  a (rrlwv  ytvioBai  A<X^  ic  rh^ 

^  Al6K69Toiioi  xp^^f^^^  *'  ^''^7  ^  ^^  ^ichyl.  Proa.  661 . 
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be  safe  rules  of  conduct  for  individuals  and  states. 
Still  less  was  it  able  or  willing  to  exercise  a  con- 
nected influence  on  the  concerns  of  the  Grecian 
states  in  themselves   and   amongst  each    other : 
its  declarations  were  not  those  of  a  theocratical 
institution^  acting  of  its  own  accord  upon  the 
public  system  with  energy  and  vigoxu*,  but  were 
merely  the  consequences  of  questions  proposed, 
and  the  answer  could  seldom  possess  a  more  gene- 
ral interest  than  had  been  involved  in  the  question, 
or  do  more  than  utter  a   command  in  matters 
which  regarded  futurity,  and  were  beyond  human 
controP^     Finally,  those  responses  which   con- 
tained  political   advice,   were   seldom    impressed 
with  the  character  of  an  interest  in  the  general 
welfare  of  Greece;   it  is  an  honourable  charac- 
teristic of  the  oracle  of  Olympia,  that  it  gave  no 
responses  on  wars  between  Greeks  and  Greeks  ^*. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  of  Delphi  was  not  only 
willing  to  do  so,  but  at  the  same  time  proved,  by 
its  treacherous  ambiguity,  that  it  was  only  intent 
upon  its  own  advantage,  and  on  providing  for  its 
own  security  at  all  events  '* ;  or  it  visibly  betrayed 
partiality,  and,  shameful  to  say,  this  might  be  pro- 
pitiated with  gold  ^^.     But  its  readiness  to  receive 
Grecian  trophies  taken  in  domestic  warfare,  was 
more  odious  and  pernicious  than  the  same  quality 
could  possibly  have  been  in  Olympia  ^^. 

*"  However,  I  willingly  concede  that  the  activity  of  the  Delphic  institution 
in  sending  out  colonies,  and  in  the  direction  of  Sparta,  formed  an  exception, 
see  Miill.  Dor.  I.  255,  sqq.  -,  comp.  1.  337.  341 ,  and  below,  $  34,  n.  28. 

^*  Xenoph.  H.  3.  2.  22. 

7'  As  in  the  response  for  ^Egina  against  Athens,  Herod.  5.  89. 

^  See  on  the  bribes  of  the  Alcmeonids  and  Cleomenes,  Herod.  5.  63. 
90 ;  6.  65  ;  Pans.  3.  4.  5. 

^  Pans.  10. 9.  3  ;  10.  10. 2 ;  10.  13. 3.  etc.,  much  of  which  should,  doubt- 
less, be  referred  to  a  later  age. 
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b.   Union  of  States  with  a  Federal  Council. 

§  23.  None  of  the  above-described  festal  com- 
munions appear  to  have  been  directed  to  the  object 
of  asserting  the  integrity  of  those  invaluable  poli- 
tical possessions^  liberty  and  independence.  Our 
attention  must  next  be  directed  to  those  confede- 
racies in  which,  though  the  people  at  large  formed 
a  panegyris,  ^the  representatives  *  of  those  indivi- 
dual states  of  the  confederacy  which  had  acceded 
to  it  of  their  own  free  will,  constituted  a  general 
council,  a  central  point  of  common  authority 
(/coiyoy).  Unions  of  this  description  were  found 
in  several  single  provinces,  whose  inhabitants, 
like  the  provinces  themselves,  were  consequently, 
designated  by  a  common  name ;  and  amongst  the 
most  eminent  must  be  reckoned  that  of  the  Am- 
phictyons. 

In  several  districts  of  Greece  there  existed  con- 
federacies of  twelve  towns ;  the  number  is  signifi- 
cant, and  was  perhaps  a  political  application  of 
astronomical  observations,  and  borrowed  from  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year.  It  seems  to  have 
been  first  employed  by  the  lonians,  as  a  political 
division  of  the  earliest  ages ;  it  subsisted  amongst 
them  when  they  were  still  in  Achaia  * ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  a  conjecture  expressed  above*,  a  trace  of 
it  may  be  discovered  amongst  the  Phaeacians; 
further  westward  the  researches  of  history  find  it 


■  n^/SovXof,  Herod.  6.7.  of  the  loniant;  7.  172.  of  the  Greeks  on  tlM 
Isthmus  in  the  Pereian  war.  Comp.  Aristot.  Pol.  4.  11.  9 ;  4.  12.  8  ;  6.  6. 10. 
On  the  wofd  koiv6p,  lee  Append,  viii.  On  the  subject  of  the  confederacict, 
consult  Sainte«CroU  lur  les  gooveniem.  (lid^tifA,  and  Tittmann,  gr.  Staatav. 
lib.  8. 

>  Strab.  8.  383.  >  i  13.  n.  42. 
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amongst  the  Etruscans^  and  in  the  east  amoi^gst 
the  Egyptians,  etc. 

The  lonians  also  appear  to  have  established 
this  subdivision  in  Attica  *,  which  very  soon 
assumed  the  character  of  a  closely-connected 
state.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Achaeans,  when 
they  occupied  the  Peloponnesian  territory  of  the 
lonians;  the  lonians  revived  it  in  Asia,  and  it 
was  likewise  introduced  amongst  the  adjacent 
iSolians. 

The  twelve  towns  of  the  Ionic  confederation  in 
Asia  were  Miletus,  My  us,  Priene,  Ephesus,  Colo- 
phon, Lebedos,  Teos,  Erythrse,  Clazomense,  Pho- 
caea,  Chios,  and  Samos  \  The  adjacent  Magnesia, 
on  the  Maeander,  erected  by  Thessalians,  con- 
tinued to  stand  alone,  and  therefore  incurred  the 
enmity  of  Ephesus  ^ ;  but  Smjrrna,  situate  within 
the  Ionian  boundaries,  became  an  object  of  con- 
tention to  the  jEolians  and  lonians,  and  Colophon 
at  one  time  obtained  possession  of  it  ^ ;  but  it 
was  soon  afterwards  destroyed  by  Alyattes  the 
Lydian  ®.  At  the  origin  of  the  confederation,  the 
validity  of  the  heroic  kingly  principle  is  still  per- 
ceptible when  Phocaea  is  not  allowed  to  join  the 
league  until  it  had  received  a  prince  of  the  line 
of  Codrus^.      The   royal   capital  was  originally 


*  See  below,  §  43.  "  Herod.  1. 142. 

*  Diog.  L.  1.  117.  118;  ifllian.  V.  H.  13.  26.  On  the  Lydiao  conquest, 
fee  Suidas  Mdyvti^.    Vatic,  append,  iv.  zi. 

7  From  Strab.  14.  633.  634.  compared  with  Herod.  1.  149.  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  lonians  removed  from  a  place  near  Ephesus,  called  Smyrna,  to 
the  city  which  was  afterwards  so  denominated,  and  that  this  did  not  become 
^olian  till  later,  and  again  by  means  of  Colophon,  Ionian.  In  the  confuted 
account  of  Vitniv.  4.  1.  stating  that  Melite,  the  thirteenth  Ionian  town,  was 
destroyed  by  the  other  twelve ;  and  that  in  its  stead  Smyrna  afterwards  became 
an  Ionian  confederate  town  through  Attains,  Melite  appears  as  the  mer« 
ancient  name. 

*  Herod.  1.  16  -,  Strab.  14.  646.  •  Paut.  7.  3.  5. 
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Ephesus  ^^.  The  general  council  was  annexed  to 
the  panegyris  near  the  Panionium  in  Mycale", 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Ionian  Poseidon  of 
Helice ".  No  vestige  has  been  preserved  of  any 
l^al  provision  touching  a  majority  in  voting,  or 
for  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  equally  divided  num- 
bers, except  in  the  proverb  of  Colophon,  the  inter- 
pretation of  which  is  very  doubtful ".  Resolutions 
of  the  general  council  will  hardly  be  found  before 
the  rebellion  against  Darius  ^* ;  mutual  representa- 
tion was  not  amongst  the  objects  of  the  league ;  the 
Lydians  conquered  one  town  after  another,  and  the 
confederacy  took  no  steps  to  oppose  them ".  Upon 
the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  Thales  proposed  to  insti- 
tute a  federal  council,  as  though  such  a  body  had 
never  existed  till  that  period*^;  when  his  advice 
was  rejected,  Miletus  made  a  separate  treaty  with 
Cyrus  *^.  Intestine  dissension  broke  out  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  war,  for  instance, 
between  Chios,  Miletus,  and  Erythree*®,  Priene, 
Miletus,  and  Samos'^.  After  their  second  sub- 
jugation by  the  Persians,  Artaphemes,  the  satrap, 
compelled  the  lonians  to  enter  into  treaties,  to 
adjust    their    differences    amicably,    and  not    to 

^  BairiXf  lov,  Strab.  14.  633. 

"  Hero^.  I.  143.  »  Strab.  8.  384. 

*'  T^  KoXo^wva  IwiBtc  in  Soidas,  and  in  Vatic,  append,  iv.  xi.  is  inter- 
preted with  reference  to  the  doable  vote  of  Colophon  on  account  of  the 
Snaymcant  resident  there  ;  but  there  is  no  authentic  statement  of  their  having 
been  transplanted  thither;  according  to  Strab.  14.  646.  the  Smymttans,  after 
the  destruction  of  their  town,  dwelt  Kufiriidv.  The  other  interpretation  of  the 
phrase,  as  relating  to  the  decision  of  a  battle  by  cavalry,  is  well  known. 

^*  On  the  degree  of  credit  to  be  attached  to  the  account  of  Dionys.  Halicar. 
comp.  above,  §  22.  n.  5.  The  passage  in  Vitniv.  before  alluded  to,  has 
**  Melite — communi  eonuHo  est  sublata,"  with  no  less  confusion  in  form  than 
ID  substance. 

'*  Herod.  1.  14—18 ;  Thuc.  1.  16.  ••  Herod.  I.  170. 

^  Ibid.  I.  169.  ^  Herod.  1.  18 ;  Polyasn.  8.  36. 

»•  Pint.  Qu.  Gr.  7.  186. 
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invade  each  other's  territories^.  From  Ionia  let 
us  turn  to  the  two  neighbouring  districts. 

The  iEolian  confederate  towns  of  the  mainland 
were  Cuma,  Larissa,  Neon-Teichos,  Teranos,  Cilla^ 
Notium,  iEgiroessa,  Pitane,  jEgaeae,  Myrina,  Gry- 
neia,  and  for  some  time  Smyrna".  An  original 
compact  may  be  inferred  from  their  number.  The 
expedition  against  the  Colophonians^  who  had 
occupied  Smyrna,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
expelled  Smyrnaeans  amongst  the  other  eleven 
towns,  appear  -to  have  been  joint  transactions  ^ ; 
but  there  is  no  mention  of  a  confederate  sanc- 
tuary or  panegyris ;  it  is  true  something  of  the 
kind  was  attached  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at 
Gryneia*';  but  that  silence  may  be  regarded  as 
a  proof  of  the  absence  of  periodical  consultar 
tion,  and,  in  fact^  the  i^olians  were  no  less 
destitute  of  strength  than  incapable  of  delibe- 
ration. 

In  Lesbos  there  were  originally  six  iSolian  cities, 
Mitylene,  Methimna,  Pyrrha,  Cressos,  Antissa,  and 
Arisba^.  Whether  any  treaty  of  confederation 
was  ever  entered  into  is  questionable.  Arisba  was 
soon  reduced  to  subjection  by  Methimna^;  at  a 
later  period  Mitylene  and  Methimna  asserted  a 
pre-eminence. 

Amongst  the  towns  of  the  Doric  Hexapolis,  one 
panegyris  only  is  recorded,  viz.,  the  above-named 
Triopia.     None  but  the  Rhodian   towns  Lindus, 


^  Herod.  6.  42 ;  auvOriKac  vfim,  aifToln  ro^c  'Iwvac  ^vdyKOfft  mtktvOM 
fva  i<aai$tKoi  iltv  Kal  /i^  dXXi/Xovc  dtipottv  re  Kai  dyouv, 
«  Herod.  1.  149.  »  Ibid.  I.  150. 

*  See  Sainte-Croiz  ancient  gouvernem.  f^d^rat.  156. 
»«  Strab.  13.  617,  sqq.  »  Herod.  1*  151. 
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Camirus^  and  lalysus^  were  associated  by  politi- 
cal union. 

In  Achaia^  the  twelve  towns  Pellene,  iEgeira, 
iEgae,  Bura,  Helice,  iEgium,  Rhypes,  Patrae, 
Pharae,  Olenus,  Dyme,  and  Tritaea*^,  had  a  pane- 
gyris  with  a  federal  council  in  the  grove  of 
Zeus  Homagurios  or  Homarios  ^,  by  jEgium.  It 
is  true  internal  distractions  did  not  harass  the 
Achaeans  till  after  the  Persian  wars;  still  they 
were  very  rarely  united  for  the  piupose  of  ener- 
getic action.  The  federal  coimcil  in  a  later  age 
pronounced  a  verdict  against  HeUce,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Tonians  ^ ;  but  this  was  not  carried 
into  eflFect.  Pellene  and  Patrae  asserted  the  pre- 
eminence. 

Lastly^  in  Acamania  there  was,  besides  the 
panegjnris  near  Actium^,  which  can  have  pos- 
sessed no  poUtical  influence,  a  common  tribunal 
near  Olpae^;  this  was  probably  nothing  more 
than  an  institution  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes with  the  northern  neighbours.  At  the  same 
time  the  Acamanians  proper,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  maritime  town  CEniadae  **,  which  con- 
tinued separate,  appear  to  have  held  together ;  but 
they  must  be  distinguished  from  the  barbarians 
of  the  intermediate  tract  of  country,  and  the  Co- 
rinthian colonies  Anactorium,  Argos  Amphilo- 
ehium,  and  Ambracia. 


^  Herod.  1.  145 ;  Strab.  8.  386;  corap.  Paus.  7.  6.  1,  sqq. ;  and  on  th« 
coofederate  towns  of  later  timet,  Pol  vb.  2.  4 1 . 

^  Paus.  7.  24.  2.  The  place  iv  O/iap/^.  PoWb.  5.  93.  10  ;  in  Strab.  8. 
385,  erroneoofly  called  'Apvapitft,  tee  Casaub.  ad  loc.  and  Schweighaof .  ad. 
Pol.  2.  39.  6. 

^  Strab.  8.  385.  *  Strab.  5.  225 ;  Steph.  Byz.  'Axria. 

**  Kon4y  iucawriipwif,  Thuc.  3. 105 ;  and  from  thence  Stepli.  Byz.  "OXwat. 

«  Tbuc.3.7. 
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Thus  these  confederate  states  of  Greece,  which 
were  not  associated  by  any  kind  of  compulsion, 
were  unions  for  deliberation,  indeed,  but  very  far 
removed  from  the  principle  of  common  agency 
and  mutual  representation.  In  ^political  affairs  of 
importance,  the  federal  council  seldom  possessed 
binding  efficacy ;  it  was  not  a  joint  assembly,  by 
which  the  cause  of  each  state  might  be  amicably 
adjusted  or  judicially  decided.  Even  the  most 
imminent  danger  could  only  produce  concord  in 
word  and  deed  for  a  short  time  and  imperfectly, 
whilst  single  towns  of  the  confederacy  formed  sepa- 
rate alliances  in  peace  and  war. 

c.  The  Amphictyonic  CounciL 

§  24.  The  picture  presented  by  the  preceding 
examination  of  the  confederate  relations  amongst 
the  single  provinces,  is  repeated  on  an  enlarged 
scale  in  the  Amphictyons.  This  word,  more  cor- 
rectly written  Ampkictions,  was,  as  before  observed  S 
originally  a  designation  for  the  dwellers  in  and 
around  a  certain  district,  neighbours,  and  an  Am- 
phictyony  was  a  union  of  the  saine  connected 
Mrith  some  central  point,  which  generally,  bore  a 
religious  character;  afterwards  it  became  a  spe- 
cific denomination  for  the  council  at  Delphi.  Not 
so  much  on  account  of  the  identity  of  name  as 
of  the  character  which  conjecture  has  assigned 
them,  I  once  more  revert  to  those  Amphictyonies 
which  were  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  Delphic, 


'  See  $  19,.  n.  12.  It  it  icarcely  credible  that  the  form  'A/i^aervoytCt 
which  had  become  prevaleiU,  initead  of  * Afi^ucTiovt^,  could  ever  have  been 
made  an  argument  in  support  of  its  derivation  from  a  mythical  'A/c^ucrvMv. 
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and  again  refer  to  that  of  Calauria  ^  This  was  ori- 
ginally Achaeo-Ionic,  and  comprised  Epidaurus^ 
Nauplia,  Hermione,  Prasiae,  iEgina^  Athens^  and 
the  Minyan  Orchomenus ' ;  the  point  of  union  was 
the  temple  of  Poseidon,  on  the  island.  After  the 
Dorians  had  entered  the  Peloponnesus,  they  endea- 
voured to  appropriate  the  Amphictyony  tp  them- 
selves :  Argos  expelled  the  inhabitants  of  Nauplia, 
and  took  their  place  in  the  confederacy  ^ ;  Sparta 
succeeded  Prasiae ;  the  mjrthical  fiction,  that  Calau- 
ria had  once  belonged  to  (the  Doric)  Apollo,  and 
had  devolved  to  Poseidon  by  exchange  ^  was  in- 
tended to  support  the  Doric  principle.  However, 
the  Amphictyony,  and  even  the  panegyris,  fell  into 
disuse,  if  they  ever  existed,  but  the  sanctuary  of 
the  temple  retained  its  importance  till  a  late  age. 

In  reference  to  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  pro- 
perly so  called,  we  may  repeat,  that  in  estimating 
the  character  of  earlier  Grecian  institutions,  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  error  of  supposing 
that  the  actual  importance  which  they  eventually 
attained,  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  some 
principle  adopted  at  their  foundation.  The  rise  of 
the  Amphictyonic  confederacy  must  be  referred  to 
an  age  in  which  the  poUtical  importance  of  the  tribe 
took  precedence  of  that  of  the  tomn.  The  right  to 
a  share  in  it  was  based  upon  the  principle  of  races  ^ 
This,  and  the  fact  that  the  habitations  of  most  of 
its  members  bordered  on  each  other,  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  the  confederacy  took  locality  for  its 
basis,  and  that  it  was  here  that  the  word  Amphic- 

*  Sea  $  19,  D.  16. 

*  Strab.  8.  374 ;  Boeckb,  Pub.  Ecoq.  t.  368 ;  MiUler,  Orchon.247  )  ButU 
■lann,  iibtr  die  Minyas,  p.  217. 

4  Strab.  nbi  tiip. ;  eomp.  Pans.  4.  24.  2 ;  4. 15. 2. 

*  Pant.  2.  33. 3.  *  8«e  Tittmann,  AmphictyoneB,  p.  18.' 
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tyons  first  obtained  the  general  signification  already 
adverted  to ''.  Tradition,  it  cannot  be  denied,  names 
Amphictyon,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  as  the  founder 
of  the  league,  and  the  occasion  of  its  appellation  % 
and  with  sufficient  consistency,  as  was  remarked 
above  ^  Deucalion,  the  creator  of  the  people  after 
the  deluge,  is  followed  by  Amphictyon,  the  in- 
ventor of  unions  amongst  the  tribes. 

The  original  element  may,  with  safety,  be  as- 
sumed in  a  primeval  panegyris,  which  was,  per- 
haps, limited  to  the  dwellers  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Delphi  *^  and  was  exclusively  of  a 
religious-festal  nature.  But  should  it  be  asked, 
what  occasioned  the  increase  in  the  number  of  its 
members,  as  well  as  its  most  prominent  character- 
istics, deliberation  and  the  attendance  of  represen- 
tatives, it  may  not  be  unsatisfactory  to  suppose  a 
union  amongst  the  dwellers  in  and  around  Thes- 
saly,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  encroachments 
of  the  Thesprotian  Thessalians,  to  whose  subsequent 
entrance  into  the  confederacy  we  shall  afterwards 
more  particularly  allude.  Thus  considered,  it  can- 
not excite  surprise  that  there  were  two  places  ap- 
pointed for  the  annual  assemblies  of  later  times — 
one  at  Delphi  and  the  other  at  Thermopylae.  The 
panegyris  around  Delphi  was  anterior  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Thessalians;  the  establishment  of  the 
second  assembly  near  Anthela,  in  the  Pyl» ", 
which  was  likewise  connected  with  a  sanctuary, 


7  See  Paus.  10.  8.  3.  The  word  'A/if  ueHiovcc*  it  interpreted  the  dwellert 
•round  Delphi  by  Anaxiroenes,  ap.  Harpocrat.  'A/t^icr. ;  comp.  Hesych.  and 
Orot  in  the  Etym.  M.  'A/i^r. 

*  See  the  tettimoniet  in  '1  ittmann,  p.  11.  12.  '  See  $  12,  n.  26. 27. 

^^  ^Bchin.  de  faUa.  Legat.  284.  makes  the  building  of  the  Delphic  temple 
and  the  first  Amphictyonic  assembly  contemporaneous. 

"  Herod.  7.  200;  Suid.  irv\ay6p. 
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the  temple  of  Demeter ",  from  the  importance  of 
the  position^  and  the  fortifications  constructed 
there  by  the  Phocians^  proves  the  real  object  con- 
templated to  have  been  a  pohtical  one  **. 

The  ulterior  development  of  this  confederacy, 
which  was  probably  at  first  but  imperfectly  consti* 
luted,  must  apparently  be  ascribed  to  the  following 
facts. 

Tradition  narrated,  that  Acrisius  of  Argos  new- 
modelled  the  league  ^\  In  the  first  place,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that,  in  this  instance,  an  event 
was  retnoved,  from  the  time  that  followed  the 
Doric  migration,  back  into  the  mythical  age.  Is  it 
assuming  too  great  a  license  to  conjecture,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  struggle  between  Argos  and  Sparta 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  former 
allied  itself  to  the  northern  states,  and  that  the 
restoration  of  the  Olympic  games  by  Lycurgus, 
and  the  friendly  relations  into  which  he  entered 
with  the  Arcadians  and  Eleans,  who  had  no  share 
in  the  Amphictyonic  league,  were  intended  as  a 
counterpoise?  The  inactivity  of  the  Spartans  in 
the  Crisssean  war,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  their 
connection  with  the  Delphic  oracle  was  not  so  in- 
timate as  it  soon  afterwards  became. 

An  important  influence  upon  the  form  the  con- 
federacy afterwards  assumed,  must,  however,  have 
been  exercised  by  the  Crissaean  war,  which  is  re- 
presented in  the  traditions  extant  as  solely  caused 


^  Compare  the  conjecture  of  Miill.  Dor.  1.  26,  that  a  combination  of  the 
Pelasgic  worship  of  Demeter,  with  the  Pythian  worship  of  the  Hellenes,  was 
effect^  by  the  Amphictyons. 

^  HerocL  7. 176.  To  this  must  be  referred  the  statement,  that  Strophios,  the 
ton  of  Crbus,  instituted  the  assembly  at  the  Pyls,  Schol.  Soph.  Ttach.  640  ; 
comp.  liban.  3.  472.  R.  Fr6iet,  in  toeM6m.de  l'Acad.deaInscnp.  47. 72. 74. 

>«  Strab.9.420. 
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by  it.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact^  that  whilst  Sparta 
remained  supine  and  inactive,  Thessaly  and  Athens 
were  the  principal  enemies  of  Crissa,  and  Clisthenes, 
the  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  and  the  opponent  of  Argos  ^, 
took  the  lead  ^^.  This  is  indeed  an  inducement  for 
us  to  assume  an  attack  upon  the  Doric  principle : 
but  it  is  insufficient  to  explain  the  share  the  oracle 
had  in  the  war,  which  became  a  holy  one  in  con- 
sequence, and  the  truth  may  be  approached  by 
a  surer  road.  The  whole  war  against  Crissa  is, 
apparently,  ascribed  to  the  Amphictyonic  league, 
with  that  attachment  to  proper  names  which  cha- 
racterised the  Greeks  upon  all  occasions,  whilst,  in 
all  probability,  it  really  pertained  to  some  of  the 
dwellers  around  Crissa,  Amphictyons  in  the  original 
sense  of  the  word.  In  the  traditions  relating  to 
this  war,  Crissa  is  described  as  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  arrogance  and  impiety  ^.  But  it  was  at 
one  time  entitled  to  respect  ^.  Suppose  we  were 
to  assume  that  it  had  carried  on  the  war  with  par- 
ticular energy  against  the  Thessalians,  who  were 
already  upon  an  amicable  footing  with  the  more 
southern  districts,  Athens,  for  instance,  or  that  it 
had  grown  dangerous  to  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon  by  its 
naval  power,  and  finally,  had,  through  its  supre- 
macy, alarmed  the  jealousy  of  the  oracle  and  the 
rest  of  the  Phocians,  who  were,  apparently,  parties 
to  the  war  against^  it.  There  exist  but  partial  and 
disfigured  fragments  on  the  subject  of  the  war^;  it  is 
impossible  to  clear  up  all  the  obscurity  in  which  the 
subject  is  involved,  but  it  may  be  asserted  with 

«»  Herod.  6.  67. 

M  Plut  Sol.  II.  "  Plut.  ubi  sup.  Callisthenet.  ap.  Ath.  13.  560.0. 

**  n  om .  J 1 .-  2 .  520.    Kp Way  re  ^aOli|v. 

^  Plut.  and  Paus.  ubi  sup.  iEschin.  498,  sqq. 
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great  probability^  that  the  energetic  CliBtlieBes  waa 
the  soul  of  the  enterprise ;  that  the  share  taken  by 
Athens  was  brought  about  by  Cleisthenes'  son-in- 
law^  Megades  ^,  son  of  the  Athenian  eommander^ 
AknoiSBon  ** ;  and  that,  on  the  other  side,  the  Thes- 
salians  were  ev^  ready  to  assail  their  hereditary 
enemies,  whilst  the  oracle  provided  for  its  own 
independence  by  eaumng  ^  4onation  of  the  con- 
quered county  to  be  made  to  itself ;  and  finally, 
that  the  Thessalians  were,  from  motives  of  grati- 
tude, received  into  t^e  Amphictyonic  league,  per^ 
haps  in  the  place  of  theCrissseans,  whilst  the  league 
itself,  after  the  disappearance  of  Crissa,  possessed 
in  Delphi  a  more  strcmgly  marked  and  salient  point 
of  umon. 

The  nimiber  of  the  confederate  states  f^er  that 
time  may,  according  to  the  successful  attempt  of 
Tittmann  ^  to  reoondle  the  conflicting  statements 
of  the  ancients  ^,  be  safely  fixed  at  twelve :  viz., 
TbegsaEans,  Boeotians,  Dorians,  lonians,  Perrhse* 
Inans,  Magnesians,  Locrians,  JE^^sdans  or  iSnians, 
Phthiotan  Achseans,  Malians,  Phocians,  and  Del- 
phians. 

That  the  two  ammal  meetings,  in  spring  and 
autumn  **,  were  not  mere  panegyres,  but  assemblies 
of  the  council,  is  proved  by  the  sending  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  confederate  states,  called  Pyla- 
gorse  and  Hieromnemons  ^,  the  latter  of  whom,  by 
virtue  of  th^  religious  tcoidency  of  the  confedera- 

»  Hero4.  6- 180.  **  Plvt  Sol.  .11 ;  comp.  Boeokk.  Pind.  EKpL  301. 

s*  See  Ampbict.  cap.  3. 

j»  The  elu«f  pMtag—  an  JEtch.  ubi  tap.  386  ;  Pans.  10. 8.  2 ;  Harpocr. 
'AM^ucT*a^€C»  **  Stiab.  9.  430. 

»^TilUB9*at  Sd,  •<Kl-»  «<»>H^  Dmm^.  de  Falsa.  Lesat.  380.  19:  i^cTt 

vol.  I-  N 
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tion  presided  ^ :  formal  regulations  for  voting  were 
likewise  made  ^.  Sometimes  a  sort  of  great  coun- 
cil, or  popular  assembly,  was  convened,  consisting 
of  the  people  collected  there  for  religious  objects, 
the  use  of  the  oracle,  and  celebration  of  the  festi- 
val ^.  Now  on  the  strength  of  this  assembly  other 
Greeks, .  besides  those  belonging  to  the  races  repre- 
sented, obtained  admission  it  is  true ;  but  this  was 
never  extended  into  a  general  assembly  of  all  the 
Greeks,  and  the  expressions  of  the  ancients  ^,  from 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  represent  the  Am- 
phictyonic  confederation  as  such  in  the  light  of  a 
Greek  national  assembly,  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
historical  scrutiny.  In  the  primitive  age  the  poli- 
tical importance  of  the  confederacy  was  consider- 
able in  consequence  of  the  principle  laid  down  at 
its  formation,  viz.,  that  of  tribes;  this  must  of 
necessity  have  declined  upon  the  rise  of  the  new 
states;  therefore  for  centuries  there  was  at  most 
but  doubtful  or  suspicious  mention  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  who  during  that  period  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  formed  a  league:  it  is  not  till  after  the 
Crissean  war  that  they  are  beheld  in  a  clearer 
light.  But  at  all  times  their  agency  was  impressed 
with  a  religious  character  ^ ;  some  of  their  inter- 
national ordinances  alone  bear  a  political  impress, 
and  in  reference  to  these  the  celebrated  old  formula 


«  Tittm.  86.  «  iE»ch.  286 ;  comp.  Tittm.  73—75. 

,^  ^8cb.  io  Ctetiph.  515:  ro^c  owBvovtuq  xai  ^potfikvov^  rf  Bnf — 
ffTparbi  ' AfjtTiKrvSviav  has  probably  the  same  sifipnification.    Find.  p.  10.  12. 

^  Kotvhv  Twv  'EXX^vwv  avvsdptov.  Demostb.  de  Coroa.  279 ;  ^sch.  m 
Ctesiph.  549;  CommuDe  Greciae  coQcilium  Cic.  de  Dinnat.  1.  23;  comp. 
the  erroneous  opiDioo  of  Dionys.  Halic.  4.  25. 

^  Fr^r^t,  ubi  sup.  47.  71.  considers  them  to  have  been  exclusively  destiDed 
for  religious  objects.  Comp.  Tittmann,  99 — 101  i  Miiller,  Dor.  1.  261.  Hub 
character  was  first  annexed  to  the  oracle  and  the  Pythian  panegyris,  it  is  true  ; 
but  it  afterwards  extended  still  farther;  e.  g.  see  Ath.  4. 173.  the  regulatioia 
Ihat  the  Eleodytc  at  Delos  should  present  water. 
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of  oath  is  still  extant  ^\  Lastljr,  in  the  accounts  of 
the  ancients  concerning  the  intervention  of  the 
Amphictyons,  the  antiquity  of  the  word  has  served 
to  exhibit  the  confederacy  in  a  false  light,  inasmuch 
as  we  are  not  to  miderstand  the  league,  but  the 
dwellers  around  a  country  {api^iicTlovef)  which  was 
interested  in  an  affair;  this  moreover  coincided 
with  the  general  practice  of  the  Greeks,  to  connect 
various  objects  with  a  common  point  for  the  conve- 
nience of  reference,  and  this  in  a  certain  degree  is 
perceptible  in  the  accounts  of  the  Crissean  war; 
but  totally  imconnected  with  the  confederation  are 
the  judgment  of  Amphictyons  in  the  battle  of 
Thyma*^,  the  institution  of  the  asylimi  on  Samos**, 
and  the  Amphictyonic  Phyle  in  Thurii**,  which 
must  be  understood  of  the  inhabitants  of  such 
countries  as  were  concerned  in  the  affau^.  Still 
less  can  a  connection  be  established  between  the 
confederation  and  a  general  coimcil  of  the  Greeks, 
like  that  in  the  case  of  Themistocles**.  But  where 
its  operation  is  established  beyond  all  doubt,  it  is 
confined  to  questions  of  international  law,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  instances,  in  which  the  authority 
of  Athens  and  Sparta  are  already  perceptible,  and 
they  are  the  real  agents,  such  as  the  banishment  of 
Ephialtes,  the  betrayer  of  his  country,  and  the 
erection  of  the  monument  at  Thermopylae  ^.  To 
this  class  belonged  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  the  piratical  Dolopes  on  the  island  of 
Scyros  ^,  which  was  carried  into  efiect  by  Athens ; 


»  JE^scbto.  de  Fait.  Legat.  284. 

«•  P».  Plot.  Partll.  7. 218.  R.  »  Tacit,  Ann.  11.14. 

•«  Diod.  12. 11.  *s  Diod.  U.  55. 

^  Henxt  7. 196 ;  8. 288.  *»  Plut  Cim.  8. 

m2 
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and  even  in  this  case  it  could  only  lay  claim  to  the 
shadow^  whilst  the  substance  was  engrossed  by  the 
Athenians.  In  the  meridian  of  Grecian  proi5)erity, 
the  confederacy  neither  evinced  any  desh*e  to  ob- 
tain greater  influence,  nor  was  any  disposition 
manifested  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  Grecian 
races^  to  invest  it  with  greater  authority :  it  neither 
proved  a  common  tribunal,  new  a  collective  coimcil 
against  external  enemies ;  the  greater  part  of  its 
members  fought  for  Xerxes,  whilst  his  adversaries 
held  a  Synedrion  on  the  Isthmus. 

d*  Mutual  Hospitality  and  the  Interchange  of 

Ciml  Rights. 

§  25.  This  relation  formed  an  intermediate 
grade  between  the  lax  ties  of  festive  pleasure  and 
of  the  council,  which  have  hitherto  formed  the 
subject  of  our  consideration,  and  the  actual  union 
by  means  of  military  alliance  and  hegemony,  to 
which  we  shall  afterwards  direct  our  attention. 

When  the  public  hospitality  annexed  to  the  per- 
son of  the  prince  terminated  with  the  heroic  hk)- 
narchy,  it  became  ike  affiiir  of  the  community 
which  thenceforward  constituted  the  state  ^  to  as- 
sume the  same  as  a  political  inheritance.  It  is 
true,  that  through  the  narrower  and  more  deter- 
minate signification  attached  to  citizenship,  and 
the  jmde  it  inspired,  the  position  of  foreigners  in 
the  scale  oi  importance,  necessarily  became  lower 


*  The  Spartan  kings  certainly  had  a  right  to  choose  Proxenoi  for  the  state 
(Herod.  6.  57)  ;  but  the  hospitality  which  they  themselves  exercised,  only  re- 
garded them  individually.  See  Paus.  3.  8.  2  :  Xtvla^  H  dviJM  'HXcMc'Ayi^^ 
rt  Wiq.  KkvoQ  kox  KaKiiamovUitv  rov  coivov  Ttp&itvoQ,  By  tae  aame  princi- 
ple S^rU's  treaty  of  hospitality  with  the  PiaistraUds  did  not  •xtOMl  to  the 
Athenian  state. 
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than  it  had  been  in  tk«  earlier  ages^  when  they 
possessed  more  powerfiil  support  in  the  divine  taw ; 
and  whefe  this  principle  was  most  rigorousty  de- 
veloped^ as  in  Spsrta^  it  led  to  inhospitafity  \  But 
in  a  great  number  of  states  there  was  not  only 
tfrery  mcnraT  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
smnity  at  krge^  aad  oi  individu^s  to  exercise  the 
doiaes  of  hospitality  towavds  strangers  ^  bnt  they 
were  miH^e  firmly  established  in  general,  by  means 
of  political  order  and  security,  a  step  was  put  to 
depredations^  intercoairse  with  strangers  promoted 
by  increased  facilities  for  travelling,  and  the  insti- 
tution of  asylums,  and  a  substitute  provided  for  the 
declining  patriarchal  piety.  At  the  same  time  in 
lieu  of  the  royal  hospitality,  the  notion  of  a  large 
eivil  femUy  coi]^rising  every  member  of  the  state, 
generated  a  comprehemsive  scheme  of  public  hos- 
pkality,  exercised  by  individuals  in  the  name  of 
all,  and  called  Proxenia.  Its  orighi  is  derived 
from  the  time  when  a  citizen,  either  from  incli- 
nation or  interest,  treated  the  members  of  &»- 
other  state  ^  with  hospitality,  and  took  upon  him- 
self the  eharge  c^  giving  them  a  friendly  reception 
in  his  own  country,  and  officiating  as  their  political 
representative* ;  a  speedy  consequence  of  this  was, 
that  states  f(x  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  inter- 
course of  their  own  citizens  with  other  countries, 

*  SfviyXiurla,  Herod.  I.  65 ;  Plut.  Lye.  27 ;  Xenoph.  Repub.  Lac.  14.  4 ; 
Hiotiflft.  €f vi}Xareiv. 

'  The  Aodreia  of  Crete  wera  reoowMd,  Dosiad.  ap.  Ath.  4. 143.  C. ;  the 
Pontic  Phasit,  Heracl.  Pont.  18 ;  Corioth,  Athens,  Byzantium*  etc  are  like- 
wise called  hospitable* 

^  'E9cXovp^(croc*  As  at  a  late  period  Pithias  in  Coreyra  for  Athens. 
Tbucyd.  3.  70;  Gellt«s  in  Agrigenl«m»  Diod.  13.  83;  comp,  Ulrich  de 
piozeata,  BerL  IdSt^,  p.  7. 

•  Comp.  Poll.  3.  59  :  6  fUv  wpSUyoc*  ^rav  irSXnaQ  Srifioffi^  irpo^tvy  T%i 

Tbv  ififioVf  Kai  Upag  Iv  rif  B^rptft. 
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undertook  the  Proxenia  for  the  citiz^id  of  other 
states,  with  which  they  thus  indirectly  established 
relations  of  friendship ;  and  at  length  it  became 
the  care  of  the  state^  publicly  to  appoint  citizens  to 
perform  the  duties  of  Proxenia  ^.  These  Proxenoi 
might  be  compared  to  the  consuls  of  the  present 
day^  if  these  instead  of  belonging  to  the  state 
they  represent,  appertained  to  that  in  which  they 
are  the  representatives  of  the  other.  The  Proxenos 
naturally  entered  into  the  closest  connection  with 
the  state,  which  confided  in  him,  and  this  was 
looked  upon  as  his  second  country '^.  This  was 
the  true  nature  of  the  relation,  and  in  its  main 
points  the  Proxenoi  appear  almost  universally  to 
have  belonged  to  that  state  in  which  they  repre- 
sented another®;  nevertheless  citizens  were  sent 
to  other  parties  than  the  Proxenoi,  and  this  relsr 
tion  in  Athens  was  subsequently  associated  with 
legal  rights  which  ranked  next  to  those  of  real 
citizenship^,  and  individuals  and  collective  states 
were  at  length  presented  with  the  Proxenia,  as  a 
privilege  but  little  inferior  to  the  civic  right  itself^**. 
Therefore  when  the  subject  of  Xenia  between  states, 
as  that  between  Miletus  and  Athens,  Miletus  and 
Sybaris "  is  treated  of,  no  other  relation  is  to  be 
understood  than  that  which  provided  the  recipro- 
cal observance  of  the  Proxenia;  however  Xenia 


*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Theim.  583 ;  Schol.  Thocyd.  3.  70;  comp.  Valcken.  ad 
Ammon.  wp6Ktvoc ;  Ulrich,  p.  45.  and  48.  n.  46. 

7  Plato,  L^.  1.  642.  B. 

"  e.  g.  Callias*  family  in  Athens  Proxenoi  for  Sparta,  Xenoph.  HelL  5.  4. 
22 ;  6.  3.  4  :  comp.  Plato,  Leg.  1.  642.  B.  C.  on  Megilloi ;  Diod.  13.  27.  on 
Nicias  ;  iEschin.  m  Ctetiph.  647.  on  Arthmint  of  Zefia. 

*  Boeckh.  Pub.  Econ.  I.  55.  155 ;  2.  78  ;  Meier  und  Schom.  Att.  Proc.  55. 
56. 

*^  Dem.  in  Lept  475.  10 ;  497.  3.  sqq. ;  Gruter,  Inschrift.  400.  401. 
"  Herod.  6. 21. 
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seems  to  be  a  more  general  notion  than  Proxenia, 
which  was  as  it  were  a  channel  for  it.  Neither  of 
them  was  however  directed  to  the  express  deter- 
mination of  mutual  concessions^  but  to  the  main* 
tenance  of  friendly  intercourse  in  general,  and 
consequently  to  the  tacit  acquiescence  in  amicable 
adjustment  in  case  of  disputes.  Express  trea- 
ties converted  the  last  into  relations",  which 
through  the  influence  of  a  pre-eminent  state  like 
Athens",  might  become  a  means  to  oppress  the 
less  powerful  members  of  a  confederacy.  The 
conferring  of  single  rights  was  determined  by  trea- 
ties to  that  express  effect,  even  though  mere  ver- 
bal agi'eements,  and  by  a  specific  enumeration  of 
the  rights  in  question ;  the  assimiption  that  the 
enjoyment  of  them  was  even  in  the  earliest  ages 
regarded  as  the  growth  of  circumstances  is  wholly 
untenable ;  however  upon  the  whole,  clear  and 
determinate  principles  for  their  regulation  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  laid  down  till  afterwards,  when 
the  subject  of  right  in  general  became  more 
thoroughly  understood.  Moreover,  it  was  natural 
that  in  conferring  a  single  right,  which  is  to  a  certain 
extent  implied  by  the  very  acquisition  of  its  object, 
a  representation  in  general,  like  that  provided  by 
the  Proxenia,  must  have  been  less  needed,  where- 
fore these  single  concessions  are  not  comprised 
under  that  relation. 

They  consist  of: —     ^ 
Intermarriage f  iirvyafila.   When  one  state  granted 


»  XO/tpoXa,  Pt.  Demosth.  de  Halonn.  78.  25 ;  79.  13.  17 ;  in  Mid.  570. 
16 ;  comp.  Harpocr.  ^^/3.  The  tabiect  ig  treated  at  length  by  Heffter,  Athen. 
Oericbtsverf.  90—93  ;  Meier  u.  Schomb.  Att.  Proc.  773—780. 

**  Uetych.  &irb  cvupSkuv  iiKdZttrOaf  IBucaJ^ov  oi  'AOifvoioc  irrb  evfi- 
fiiiKuv,  toIq  virificooic*  vat  rovrt  ^v  xaXcir<Sv. 
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this  ta  mother^  the  right  ia  question  did  not  coiv- 
sist  in  the  penxussicai^  granted  by  the  state  tev  OM 
of  its  citizens  to  choose  a  wife  from  the  hiBhst, 
but  from  ao  opinion  that  it  waa  expedient  to  ke^ 
the  intrinsic  quaUties  of  the:  citiEzenship  ^^  as  once 
those  of  £unilies^  exclusive^  in  rendering  it  a  law^ 
frd  proceeding  to  marry  one  of  the  daughters  oi 
the  state  into  that  community^  which  was  c(hi- 
cemed  in  the  treaty.  For  that  reason.  £{m^b^ 
might  ofi;eu  have  heexk  granted  by  a  moi?e  powerM 
state  as  a  maork  of  favour ;  but  reciprocity  followed 
of  course  ^. 

The  pos^es^iofk  qf  houses  and  land,  2>ym^^^^ 
An  important  advance  towards,  the  essential  princi- 
ple of  citizenship,  the  right  of  permafiient  resi- 
dence *'^. 

Exemptian  from  t€unUion,  arikem,  generally  firraa 
every  kind  erf  impost^®,  from  duties ^^,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  tax  imposed  oa  resident  atiens^ 
ariXeia  fi€ToiKiQv^.  The  fotrmer  was  possessed  by 
the  Deceleans  in  Sparta^  the  kings  Leuccm^  Sitalces^ 
E vagoras  in  Athens  ^^ ;  the  latter  must  be  r^[arded 
as  a  privilege  confined  to  individuals  ;  in  the  same 
manner  the  footing  upon  which  the  Isoteles  ^  stood 
in  Athens^  was  totally  unconnected  with  the  ques- 
tion of  a  political  relation  between  Athens  and 
their  country. 

**  But  express  prohibitioos  of  Epieamia,  as  between  the  Attic  Denies,  tbe 
PalleoaBans,  and  Agnusians,  (Plut.  Tbes.  13»)  as  between  AndrcM'  asd  Paros, 
(Plut.Qu.Gr.92  \  7.193.)  were  generally  occasioned  by  particular  circamstances. 

"  Thus  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  2.  19w  k-KiyafiiaiQ  Kai  iytcrtfirtffi  irapaXX^Xa4c- 

'*  See  the  illustrative  passages  in  Meier  u.  Schomb.  Att.  Proc.  491.  n.  40. 

17  Boeckh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  154 ;  comp.  below  §  33.  n.  34. 

*«  'AriXsia  aicAvrtavt  Demostfa.  in  Lent.  475.  10. 

i»  Wolf  Prsf.  Demo^h.  LepUn.  LXXI.  n.  46^  Boeckb,  Pub.  Econ.  I.  90^ 

^  Boeckh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  354. 

«  Herod.  ^.  73;  Wolf,  Lept.  LXXIY.  n.  &i. 

«  Comp.  $  46.  n^  28. 
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AE  tht»  wa9  eomprisei  under  tbe  rigfat  of  ekizem^ 
Mp  m  g^J^erml,  mTureia,  l^omK^mioy  wbteh  wasr  of 
course  only  brought  into  ftill  opevattoB  when  a 
citizen  of  that  state,  to  which  such  a  right  had 
been  granted,  took  up  his  residence  m  the  state 
with  which  amicable  rdationfi  had  been  contract- 
ed^. This  was  not  always  lec^procaL;  but  there 
is  no  dearth  of  examples  to  proice  that  it  firequemtly 
was  so  ^,  and  it  may  esaaily  be  supposed  that  tiae 
stat&  thus  fg^oured  by  a  more  poweriiti  one  rery 
readily  ^ve  its.  owb  citizendnip  ki  retuxoE. 

An  appendage  to  the  citiienship,.  at  eren  to>  one 
of  the  inferiov  rights,  such  as  the  Atekia^,.  was 
the  Xdsok  termed  Proedria^^  asod  the  pmilege  of 
being  caUed  puidie  benefaet^,  eiepyesHa  ^. 

There  are  few  examples  of  one  of  the  rights 
herer  enumerated  having  been  conferred  singly,,  and 
evtti  the  Politeia  does  xkot  appear  so  ubi^  to  ba^re 
e<mipfised  all  the  rest,  as  to  ha^e  been  used  for  a 
»i^Ie  right,,  lor  cme  or  more  of  those  indnded 
under  it  are  frequently  particularised'^.  That  this 
»o<ie  of  ekssin^^ 
proved  by  the  iB^finite  manner  in  which  the  teims 

^  Comp.  the  account  U  Xenopk.  Hell.  1,2. 10.  of  the  Ephesiant  giviof 
tbe  Syracimaits  ArtKiiav*  '£iKiv9tf<t(oic  Sk,  hrti  17  mSXcc  <iiroA(6Xft,  xal  ?roXt- 
%tiav  iZoaav* 

**  Tim»u8  ap.  Polyb.  12.  10.  savs  there  existed  decrees  between  the  Lo- 
craos  in  Italy  and  in  Greeeo^  luxff  i  woktmiav  v9r&^yfiv  kmenpoig  wap  bttti^ 
npotC'  Calydon  had  citizenship  in  Achaia,  Xen.  Hell,  4.  6.  1  ;  the  Boeotian 
Hstma  in  Arg^M,  Strab.  9.  404  ;  Lebadeia  in  Arcadia,  Plat.  Qn.  Gr.  7. 199 ; 
Sjrracose  in  Antandros,  Xen.  Hell.  1.  I.  26.  but  without  reciprocity. 

*  As  in  the  case  of  the  Deceleans,  n.  21. 

**  Demosth.  de  Coron.  256.  7  ;  comp.  $  22.  n.  68 ;  Hemsterh.  ad  Poll. 
8.133. 

^  X^nopb.  HaU.  1.  1.  26 :  tittaytaia  rs  xmi  ireXcrcfci  'Sypaa^v^mt  km 
'jLvravdpn^.  UtL    Comp.  Wolf  ad  Denu  Lepl.  p.  282. 

*  They  are  anamerattdia  detail  in  the  decree  of  tbe  Byiantk  Denude  Cofook 
12^6.  6,  sqq. :  —  *ABtivaioig  iSfiiv  ircyafuay>  roXtMiav*  iyKru0i»  yac  ami 
oUuaVf  Mpoiipiav  iv  toIq,  St^iiait  v60qoov  irerj  vitv  /3*»X^¥  coi  riiv  dajnov, 
trp^To^  furd  tA  upi,  xai  ro4£  coxoicttv  i0iXo««4  rtbf  wiXty  ^UUtretfpyjfretc 
tjfM^v  fratrav  irpo^aKrav  Xiirovpyiav  (therefore  drsXticr)  ic*  r^  X. 
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are  employed,  one  frequently  being  used  for  the 
other  ^,  and  some  individually  specified  appearing 
to  include  others  **. 

e.  Associations  for  the  purposes  of  united  agency. 

§  26.  No  less  characteristic  of  the  Greeks  in 
general,  than  the  tendency  to  festive  pleasure, 
were  the  love  of  war  and  a  grasping  spirit  of  con- 
quest. As  this  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  feuds,  deprived  Greece  of  the  blessings  of 
internal  peace,  it  on  the  other  led  to  the  formation 
of  more  or  less  extended  unions.  Most  of  these 
unions  were  not  like  those  already  enimierated, 
mere  assemblies  for  the  celebration  of  festivals,  or 
for  deliberation  and  friendly  intercomrse,  but  asso- 
ciations for  the  purpose  of  common  and  united 
agency.  The  seeds  of  their  origin  may  have  ex- 
isted in  custom,  treaty,  or  the  ascendency  of  a 
powerful  state ;  and  one  or  more  of  these  causes 
may  have  consolidated  them ;  a  strict  line  of  dis- 
tinction cannot  be  drawn  in  all  cases. 

The  custom  of  united  agency  seems  to  have 
obtained  in  various  provinces  of  Greece ;  the  insu- 
lated character  of  such  districts  may  undoubtedly 
have  had  a  considerable  share  in  producing  this 
result;  however,  it  is  possible  that  we  only  want 
express  accounts  of  positive  conventions,  and  we 
may  almost  always  assume  the  influence  of  some 


*  llius  Demosth.  in  ArUtocr.  687.  4.  mentioni  PoHteU ;  in  the  spnrioiu 
speech  irtpl  vwrati,  173.  6. 7.  'AriXcca  ocean  in  the  leme  of  the  priTilege 
bestowed  by  Athens  on  the  Pharsalian  Menon  and  the  Macedonian  Peidiccus. 
Comp.  Wolf  Lept.  LXXIV.  61.  where  howefer  the  subject  is  not  quite  dis- 
embarrassed of  tne  difficulties  iuToWed  in  it. 

^  Demosth.  de  Coron.  291.  4.  5.  in  speaking  of  the  alliance  between  Athens 
«nd  Thebes,  only  names  trvfifui^iav  and  imyaJUav :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  comprised  more  than  this. 
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pre-eminent  race  or  city.  Of  this  nature  were  the 
Opuntian  Locris^  from  which  the  Epicnemidian 
was  not  separated  till  some  time  afterwards  * ;  the 
Ozolian  Locris,  in  which  Amphissa  exercised  the 
right  of  presidency,  but  was  not  entitled  to  em- 
ploy coercive  measures*;  iEtolia,  whose  stricter 
union  by  formal  compact,  however,  must  be  re- 
ferred to  a  much  later  age ;  the  abodes  of  the  moun- 
tain races  around  Thessaly,  namely,  the  Malians, 
whose  three  tribes^  lived  in  uninterrupted  har- 
mony ;  Doris,  amongst  whose  four  cities  Cytinium, 
Bceon,  Erineus,  and  Pindus,  or  AcyphasS  no  in- 
stance of  dissension  is  recorded ;  and  lastly,  Phocis, 
The  close  alliance  amongst  the  Phocians  is  proved 
by  the  powerful  stand  they  made  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Thessalians  ^ ;  but  this  internal  union 
was.  at  length  dissolved  by  the  encroachments  of 
Crissa,  and  subsequently  of  the  Delphians,  who 
afterwards  appear  as  decidedly  opposed  to  their 
neighbours  ^.  The  most  considerable  amongst  the 
twenty-two  towns  of  the  district  that  still  continued 
to  hold  together  were  Elatea,  Abae,  Daulis,  Pano- 
peus,  Hyampolis,  Ambryssus,  Drjnofiaea,  Lilsea,  Pa- 
rapotamioi,  and  Anticirrha  ^.  The  house  of  congress 
called  Phocicum  ®  most  probably  belongs  to  a  very 
late  age. 

Armed  confederacies,  not  limited  to  mhabitants 


'  See§  13.11.27. 

'  Thacyd.  3.  101. :  'AfA^ieaj^  '—  rove  aXXovc  l^trtKrav* 

*  S€«  $  13.  n.  16. 

*  Strab.  9.  417.  and  427 ;  comp.  Poppo,  Tbucyd.  2.  299.  300 ;  Mtiller. 
Dor.  1.  36. 

*  Herod.  7.  176  ;  8.  27.  28  ;  Strab.  9.  422;  Paus.  10.  1.  2,  sqq.  13.  3; 
^scbin.  de  Falsa  Legat.  308 ;  Pt.  Plut.  de  Mulier.  Virtat  7.  7.  R.  ed. ;  comp. 
10.  524. 

*  Tbncyd.  I.  112  ;  Plot.  Pericl.  21. 

^  Paos.  10. 3.  2 ;  comp.  10.  4.  1.  and  5. 10.  32,  sqq.        *  Pavt.  10.  6,  2. 
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of  the  same  distrtct^  nor  perpetaated  by  permaiMnt 
ties,  or  such  as  were  renewed  by  each  successxve 
generation,  but  associated  by  the  emei^ncies  of 
the  time  for  enterprise  and  action,  and  conse^ 
quentiy  tmattended  by  fixed  periodical  meetings 
«rf  any  deUberative  body,  repeatedly  occur  in  the 
course  of  Grecian  history.  The  exact  nature  of 
these  alfiances^  and  of  the  force  by  which  they 
were  cemented  cannot  in  all  cases  be  determined ; 
their  extension,  rei^nsibility,  and  duration,  de- 
pended upon  circumstances;  and  no  very  clear 
notions  of  the  natiu*e  of  alliances  either  offensive 
or  defensive^  seem  to  have  been  entertained,  A 
complete  enumeration  of  them  is  not  compatible 
with  our  object.  The  character  of  the  warlike 
confederacies  amongst  the  heroes  that  went  in 
quest  of  adventures,,  is  continued  in  the  migrations 
of  the  allied  Dorians,.  iEtolians,  and  others  to  the 
Peloponnesus;  afterwards  in  the  maritime  expe* 
ditions  for  the  foimdation  of  new  states,  as  well  as 
in  the  foreign  service  of  the  Cretan  and  oth^*  mer* 
cenaries^^  In  these  the  state  was  seldom  con- 
cerned. Thucydides  mentions  as  the  most  exten- 
sive an^ngst  the  political  alUanees,  properly  so 
ealted,  the  armed  league,  formed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast-districts,  in  the  war  between  Chalcis 
and  Eretria,  in  Eubcea  " ;  in  the  interior  the  Mes- 
senian  wars  caused  a  widely  disseminated  division 
amongst  the  Peloponnesians  who  took  part  in 
them  ^\     The  relation  between  Tegea  and  Sparta 


*  Xvfifutx^a,  alliance  ofiensive  and  defensive,  Thucyd.  6. 1 U ;  iirc|Mi^»  de- 
fensive only,  1.  44 ;  3.  70 ;  5.  48. 
••  Paus.  4.  8.  1 ;  4.  10.  1 ;  4.  19.  3. 
"  Thacyd.  1.  15  ;  comp.  Herod.  5.  9d. 
"  Pa«i.  4.  10.  I  ;  4.  11.  1  ;  4.  16.  4 ;  4.  19. 1. 
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assraned  the  character  of  a  pemaineiit  «lltaiice  in 
war  ".  The  league  fiDrmed  by  Thebes  and  Chalets 
against  Athens  ^  is  worthy  of  remaa^^  as  preseot- 
mg  the  earUest  indications  of  the  constkxitional 
spirit.  The  le^ue  against  Athens  bears  an  oligar- 
chical chacacter^  Athens'  victory  brought  aboot 
the  overthrow  of  the  Cbalcidian  Hippobotae^  and 
after  the  alliance  between  i£gina  and  the  Thebans, 
the  insurrection  of  the  demagogue  Nicodromus  la 
^gina^>  Miletus  received  assistance  £:om  Ere-* 
tria  in  return  for  that  which  it  had  afforded^. 
Finally^  to  adduce  a  remote  example^  the  same  is 
observable  when  the  Spartans  recommended  the 
Locrians  in  Italy  to  admit  the  Dioscuri  into  their 
confederacy  ^^,  without  marching  out  themselves. 

AlKed  to  these  voluntary  associations^  so  far  as 
Ae  principle  of  common  agency  was  concerned^ 
but  distinct  from  them^  inasmuch  as  commands 
were  issued  on  the  one  side^  and  obedience  was 
3aelded  on  the  other^  was  tiie  union  by  means  of 
Hegemony 9  a  relation  developed  amongst  the  Gre* 
dan  states  before  the  Persian  war ;  biit  which  often 
bore  the  appearance  of  a  confederacy^  in  the  manner 
of  a  Roman  ^^foedus  iniquum,*'  witli  which  it  in  £&ct 
correq>onded ;  when  one  of  the  members  raised  itr 
self  above  and  directed  the  rest^, ''  defado,*'  without 
any  actual  violation  of  what  was  established  by  pre^ 
scription  or  treaty.    But  it  was  a  diflferent  case>  when 


^  Herod.  9. 26.  However  the  Teseatans  do  not  appear  to  have  been  parties 
to  the  war  against  Messenia.    See  Flut  Qu.  Gr.  7.  172.  R. 

i«  Herwl.  5.  75,  sqq.  >»  Ibid.  6.  88,  aqq.  **  Ibid.  6. 99. 

(^  Justin.  20.  2. 

**  Ttktiy  itc  Bomro^,  k,  r.  X.  (Herod.  6.  108.)  does  not  precisely  express 
an  equality  of  rights  in  the  confederates  ;  but  the  stata  ef  deeeadeoce  is  dearly 
coav^red  by  4rvvrtXMy.  Thoeyd.  2. 16 ;  7.  76 ;  Isoerat.  Flat.  616;  Stftb. 
8. 964;  Oittt  12.41.    On  thie weed  T^<j£a^  oempaie  Jk^fmd.  n?. 
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such  a  state  only  asserted  a  sart  of  honorary  pre-emi- 
nence>  or  when  a  powerful  state  did  not  exactly  force 
others  to  a  participation  in  its  measures^  but  in- 
fringed one  of  their  rights  by  asserting  a  dominion 
over  the  sea ;  for  instance,  like  Chios *^  and  j3Egina^, 
not  to  mention  Castor's  pretended  empire  of  the 
sea  in  earlier  times ;  or  like  the  Rhodians'S  by  the 
blockade  of  a  commercial  channel,  the  taxation  of 
emigrants,  etc.  The  claims  of  hegemony  were 
almost  universally  directed  to  military  alliance, 
though  they  were  often  coupled  with  relations  of  a 
still  more  oppressive  nature.  The  gradations  from 
the  most  relaxed  to  the  strictest  species  of  depend* 
ence,  and  even  to  the  total  dissolution  of  the  sepa- 
rate existence  of  a  state,  may  be  described  as  1.  The 
taxation  of  the  dependent  state.  2.  The  demand 
of  subsidies  and  supplies,  and  the  command  of  the 
contingents.  3.  Paramount  jurisdiction,  the  regu- 
lation of  the  magistracy,  and  general  interference 
with  internal  matters ;  as,  for  example,  when  the 
Mitylenaeans  forbade  such  of  their  confederates  as 
had  fallen  off  from  the  league,  to  allow  their 
children  to  learn  writing  and  music^,  but  which 
is  entirely  distinct  from  the  intervention  of  a  state 
as  arbitrator  between  two  others,  upon  an  invitation 
to  that  effect.  This  is  then  the  boundary  beyond 
which  it  was  impossible  for  a  dependent  state  to 
assert  a  separate  existence^  and  its  citizens,  either 
by  adoption  into  the  citizenship^,  or  subjection  to 


'•  Strab.  14.  645. 

*^  Herod.  5.  83,  sqq. ;  Stnb.  8.  375. 
^  Eoieb.  Canon.  1099. 

**  ^1.  V.  H.  7. 15.    This  probably  refers  to  the  towns  on  the  coast  oppoeile 
to  Lesbos,  AKToiaif  concerning  which  see  Thucvd.  4. 52,  and  n. 
"  XwouctfffUt,  Thnc.  3.  23.    The  remaik  of  the  Schol.  on  3. 2. 1. 5.  p.  376. 

oifK  ivTtv  hrl  rov  h^uv  iwoiKiaOqvM  lirolqacv»  <iXX* 


Bipont. :  rb  twiftaotv 
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the  state  of  Perioeci,  become  constitutive  portions 
of  the  commanding  state. 

Hegemony  was  natm*ally  connected  with  unions 
amongst  the  towns  of  a  district,  vicinity,  community 
of  race,  and  the  rank  of  mother  state,  several  of 
which  characteristics  might  be  found  united. 

That  city  which  was  illustrated  by  the  glory  of 
the  heroic  princes,  or  which  had  become  the  seat 
of  the  new  dynasty,  continued  to  exercise  a  supre- 
macy over  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
district,  even  after  the  rise  of  repubUcan  institu- 
tions. Boeotia  and  Thessaly  are  particularly  to  be 
considered  here. 

In  Boeotia  there  was  a  confederacy  of  towns ;  aU 
the  towns  in  that  country  were  not  immediately 
connected  with  it,  but  many  of  them  were  subject 
to  one  of  the  confederate  towns,  like  kindred  places : 
thus  Leuctra,  Thisbe,  Siphae,  and  Creusis,  were 
under  Thespis ;  DeUnm  for  some  time  under  Ta* 
nagra^ ;  but  Thebes,  which  was  desirous  of  being 
regarded  as  a  mother-state^,  possessed  such  a  de- 
cided and  oppressive  preponderance  in  the  league, 
that  it  degenerated  into  the  nature  of  a  Hegemony; 
and  on  that  account  Plataea,  a  short  time  before 
the  Persian  wars,  in  order  to  Uberate  itself  from 
the  usurped  authority  of  Thebes,  entered  into  an 
alUance  with  Athens*^.  The  remaining  cities  of 
the  confederation  can  be  pointed  out  with  certainty 
in  part  only,  as,  for  instance,  Thespis,  Orchomenus, 
Tanagra,  Haliartus,  Coronea,  and  Lebadea;    to 

hrl  rov  uUtv  w6Xiv,  rovrkert  uifrfSirokiv  lx<«v  ahrifv,  more  espocitlly  fe- 
Utet  to  the  act  of  dfv«lHnff  together  m  the  country. 

*•  Set  in  general  MiUler,  Orcbom.  402»  iqq.,  and  hii  articla  Boeotia  in 
Ertch.  and  Grub.  Encydop.  foL  11.  p.  270,  271. 

»  Xhocyd.  3.  61. 

»  Herod.  6. 106  -,  Thncyd.  3. 55.  61,  iqq. 
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these  conjecture  adds  tioipm,  Antiiiedi^^  ChaMa^ 
Onchestus,  and  Chaeronea*',  but  not  as  all  apper- 
taifung  to  it  at  the  same  time^  or  each  continuously. 
The  league  appears  in  the  character  of  an  mmed 
confederation^  the  federal  cities  sent  contingents  of 
troops  commanded  by  Boeotarchs^:  the  nature 
and  functions  of  the  four  deliberative  bodies**  men- 
ticmed  by  Thucydides  are  not  thoroughly  mider- 
stood^  and  it  is  doufotfiil  whether  they  existed  before 
the  Persian  wais.  The  Pambo^lia^,  solemnised  in 
honour  of  the  Itonic  Atihene  by  Coronea>  w^re 
perhaps  odginally  accompanied  Ixy  deHberations  of 
the  federal  council ;  but  after  the  Hegemony  of 
Tfad>es  was  £rmly  jestablished,  they  were  divested 
of  pcDtfitical  infiuenoe.  The  Dsedala^S  like  the  Pa- 
negyris  of  Oncbcstus^^  seem  to  have  been  jexcla- 
swsiy  devoted  to  festive  objects. 

The  Thessalians  were  Ukemse  associated  by  a 
military  alUanQe^iuider  a  commander  called  Tagds^; 
tins  was  m  jaH  probability  accompanied  by  a  cosh 
fSoderate  councfl;  but  like  Thebes  in  Boeotia^  Jba- 
rsBsa^  tl^  seat  jof  the  ancient  i^egal  line  of  the 
Alenadie^  asserted  an  ascendency  till  the  Persian 
wars;  however,  the  Tagos  seems  to  have  been 
likewise  chosen  from  other  towns^. such  as  Gronnoi^« 
Besides  Lanssa,  in  the  course  of  time  Pharsalus 
and  Phera^  rose  into  importance :  in  a  less  degree 

'*"  Muller,  ubi  tup. ;  Comp.  Klutz,  de  foed*  Beeot.  16,  17. 

«  MiiMer,  in  the  Encyc)op.«71.  »  Thucyd,  5.  «8. 

**  Strab.  d.  411 ;  comp,  Meucs.  Gi-jbc.  fer.  in  Grooav.lliiM.  7.  833. 

**  Paug.  9.  3.  4  ;  comp.  Mulkr,  Orchom.  221,  sqq. 

»  Comp.  §  19.  n.  14. 

»  Taydc,  Thttcyd.  4.  78 ;  XeD.  H«ll.  6.  i.  6. 

^  In  Herod.  5.  63.  The  Thesieliang  sent  aese  imigte  and  «^v  fiturtkifm 
f^v  <rfkr*pov  Km'hiv,  dpipa  Kovutlov,  to  the  atsUtanceof  the  Pisialratidn. 
To  underatand  in  this  place  with  Sckweigbsaiiser  «  Phiygian  teno,  instead  <^ 
reading  Towaloc,  will  appear  to  others  b^ide  myself  a  very  questionable  pro- 
ceeding. 
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Crannon^  Gromphi,  and  Gyrton^ ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  unity  of  Thessaly  was  dissolved.  The 
division  of  the  coimtry  into  Phthiotis,  Pelasgiotis, 
and  Hestiaeotis^  is^  it  is  true^  anterior  to  the  Mace- 
donian times  ^,  but  unconnected  with  the  question 
of  poUtical  dissolution.  Amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mountains  around  Thessaly  several  races, 
such  as  the  Perrhaebians,  M agnetes,  and  the  Phthio- 
tan  Achseans,  were  tributary  to  the  Thessalians*'. 

In  the  island  of  Crete,  whose  local  character 
promoted  poUtical  disunion,  the  states  of  Gnossus 
and  Gortys,  as  the  heads'  of  the  island,  were  at 
variance,  and  opposed  to  each  other  with  an  equal 
balance  of  power  ;  Cydonia  usually  determined 
between  them '®.  Lyctus,  which  was  no  less 
Doric  than  they  were,  seldom  appears  to  have 
taken  any  part  in  their  disputes. 

The  Spartans  and  Eleans  not  only  raised  them- 
selves to  hegemony  over  the  older  inhabitants  of 
their  districts,  but  degraded  them  to  the  condition 
of  Periceci.  Argos  struggled  for  the  hegemony  in 
its  own  province  without  complete  or  permanent 
success;  and  its  endeavours  to  establish  an  Am- 
phictyony  under  the  presidency  of  Apollo  Pythaeus*^ 
were  also  abortive ;  it  was  the  power  of  Phidon 
alone  which  imited  the  whole  of  Argohs ;  but  after 
Sparta  obtained  the  ascendant,  those  states  ceased 


»  Tbucyd.  2.  22. 

*•  Aristot  ap.  Phot,  rtrpapx^'^  (comp.  Etym.  M.  rirp.)  states  that 
Aleaas  the  sod  of  Pyrrhas  made  the  division. 

^  Thucyd.  2.  101  ;  4.  78  ;  8.  3  ;  Xen.  Hell.  6.  1.  7.  According  to  Theophr. 
ap.  Adi.  6.  266.  C.  part  of  the  Perrhabians  and  Magnesians  were  rednced  to 
bondage ;  but  that  these  as  Peaeste  were  not  identical  with  those  tributary  na- 
tions is  proved  by  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  6.  3. 

*  Strab.  10.  478.  It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  prove  a  hegemony  of 
the  Lyctii^,  (Gottling.  Aristotel.  Pol.  475.) 

»  Mailer,  Dor.  1.  86. 163. 
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to  be  dependent.  Sicyon,  Phlius,  aini  the  towns 
of  the  Acte,  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  Hennione,  and 
Halieis^  undoubtedly  asserted  their  mdependence 
before  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  ^ ;  and  even 
that  old  stronghold  of  the  Atridae,  Mycenae,  once 
more  arose,  and  struggled  for  the  presidency  at  the 
panegyris  of  Nemea  *^ 

The  subjugation  of  adjacent  states  was  partly 
confined  to  the  descendants  of  a  common  race,  as 
the  authority  of  Naxos  over  the  Cyclades  ** ;  that 
of  Eretria  over  Andros,  Tenos,  Ceos  ^,  and  the 
maritime  supremacy  of  Polycrates  **,  which  was 
intended  to  find  a  prop  and  support  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Delos**.  But  in  Sicily  the  tyrants  Hip- 
pocrates of  Gela,  and  Gelon  of  Syracuse  ^,  asserted 
their  strength  with  all  the  marks  of  undisguised 
aggression ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Persian 
wars,  Syracuse  under  Gelon,  and  Agrigentum 
under  Theron,  possessed  the  hegemony  over  the 
whole  of  Grecian  Sicily.  The  earliest  example  ^ 
of  a  struggle  for  hegemony  over  the  descendants 
of  a  common  race  in  a  wider  extent  was  offered  by 
Phidon  of  Argos ;  what  he  retained  for  a  short  time 
only,  afterwards  dissolved  to  Sparta,  which,  since 
the  reduction  of  Messenia,  had  assumed  a  very  com- 
manding attitude,  and  supported  her  position  both  by 
force  of  arms  and  mythical  claims,  such  as  the  as- 
sertion that  the  sons  of  the  Messenian  king  iEpy- 

^  After  the  invasion  of  Cleomenes,  Argoi  impoted  a  mulct  upon  the  £gi- 
netans  who  did  not  ^y  ;  Sicyoo  was  to  pay  100  talents — ^were  they  dischaiged 
or  not  1    Herod.  6.  92. 

41  Diod.  1 1.  66.  **  Diod.  5.  60. 

*»  Strab.  10.  448.  **  Herod.  3.  39,  sqq. ;  Thuc.  ^.  104. 

*»  Thuc.  1.  13  ;  comp.  Phot.  U{f9ia. 

^  Herod.  7.  163,  sqq. 

**  Strab.  8.  368 ;  Paus.  6. 22.  2.  Concerning  his  attempt  on  Connth,  tee 
Phit.  Amator.  9.  93 — 95.    Compare  at  large  Miiller,  Alginet.  51 — 63. 
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tus  had  made  over  Messenia  to  Sparta^  where  they 
had  taken  refuge  *®.  She  appears  as  the  chief  in 
war,  issuing  military  proclamations,  and  as  the 
supreme  arbitress  of  the  judicial  concerns  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  was  occasionally  chosen  beyond 
its  Umits  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  imipire,  as  in  the 
dispute  between  Athens  and  Megara  about  Sala- 
miis*®,  and  was  invested  with  the  chief  command 
in  the  Persian  war*^.  However,  she  did  not  at 
this  stage,  as  afterwards,  introduce  into  the  de- 
pendent states  a  constitution  suited  to  her  own 
purposes ;  her  marked  opposition  to  democracy  was 
not  yet  ftdly  developed. 

Claims  on  the  part  of  the  mother  states  to  hege- 
mony were,  as  before  observed  *S  sometimes  asserted 
without  any  reasonable  foundation  whatever;  as, 
for  instance,  when  a  mother  state  in  other  respects 
evinced  no  marks  of  maternal  care  or  interest  for 
the  colony,  or  the  founders  of  the  latter  had 
seceded  from  the  parent  state  in  a  spirit  of  hos- 
tility, they  were  better  founded  when  a  colony  was 
estabhshed  with  a  view  to  obtain  habitations  for 
the  surplus  citizens,  or  to  form  a  staple  for  the 
mother  city;  in  both  cases  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  have  since  continued  dovoted  and 
obedient  to  the  parent  state.  No  certain  prin- 
ciple had  as  yet  been  laid  down  for  the  settlement 
of  the  individual  services  incident  to  this  condi- 
tion ^ ;  a  parent  state  bent  upon  asserting  a  hege- 


^  Itocrat.  Archid.  180.  184.  Comp.  oo  the  abstraction  of  the  Palladiam 
from  Argos,  Plot.  Qu.  Or.  7.  206.  *•  Plut.  Sol.  10. 

'^  Herod.  8.  2  ;  compare  on  the  lubject  of  Sparta's  hegemony  generally, 
Miiller,  Dor.  I.  178,  saq.  **  See  $  21,  ad  finem. 

**  What  is  cited  in  Harpocr.  inroixia,  must,  without  doubt,  be  referred  to 
the  time  when  Athens  had  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas. 
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mony  endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  render 
its  pretensions  paramount  to  the  above  described 
honorary  dependence  of  fiUal  piety,  and  when  its 
claims  were  disregarded,  appealed  to  the  general 
law  of  hegemony";  Corinth  in  particular  ex- 
erted herself  to  raise  this  claim  to  a  sort  of  uni- 
versal political  law**.  They  were  occasionally 
asserted  with  eflFect ;  Sinope  kept  its  colonies  Tra- 
pezus,  Cerasus,  Cotyora**,  in  a  tributary  condition; 
interference  with  the  internal  concerns  of  her  set- 
tlements, and  even  oppression,  were  exercised  by 
Corinth ;  she  sent  Epidemiurgi  as  magistrates  to 
Potidaea  *',  and  demanded  a  share  in  the  booty  and 
conquests  of  the  colonies*^;  Megara  was  compelled 
to  send  envoys  in  mourning  to  the  obsequies  of 
a  Bacchiad  * ;  iEgina,  finally,  had  in  former  times 
sent  all  causes  to  be  tried  in  the  courts  of  its 
parent  city  Epidaurus^.  However,  all  this  de- 
pended upon  circumstances ;  that  which  was  called 
political  law  alone  aflPorded  no  security,  imless  ac- 
companied by  energetic  despotism,  by  which  means 
alone,  for  example,  Periander  for  a  time  held  the 
refractory  Corcyra  in  check  ^.  The  colonies  were 
very  willing  to  conciliate  the  kindness  and  friend- 
ship of  the  parent  city,  and  testified  their  grateful 
obedience  by  various  acts  of  pious  duty.  In  those 
ca^^es  where  the  succour  of  the  mother  city  was 


••  Thuc.  I,  38.:  Iwl  rf  ijyifiSvtc  n  dvai  cat  rd  tMra  OavfidZtirBtii ; 
as  well  as  I.  25,  ^tcatov,  3.  61.  kutA  rd  frdrpia. 

**  Thuc.  1.  25  al  dKKcu  dirouciat,  must,  from  1.  38.  td  yovv  <!XXa« 
Arroucicu  TifttHtriv  ri}iaQ^  be  limited  to  Corinthian  colonies.  Compare  on  the 
Corinth.  Baoul-Roch.  3.  384. 

»*  Xenoph.  Anab.  5.  5.  10.  *  Thuc.  1.  56. 

«y  Paus.  5.  22.  3. 

*•  Schol.  Find.  Nem.  7.  68  ;  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  439  (447) ;  Bekker. 
A  need.  261.  McvapUiv  ddxpva^    Comp.  Zenob.  6.  8. 

»  Herod.  6.  83.  «»  Herod.  3. 52. 
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pennanently  necessary  to  them,  they  connected 
themselves  with  it  closely,  and  were  perfectly  will- 
ing to  perform  military  service  in  its  ranks ;  thus, 
from  the  fear  of  Corcyra,  Leucas,  Ambracia,  and 
Anactoriimi  attached  themselves  to  Corinth  ^^  and 
chose  her  for  umpire  in  their  disputes^;  but  again, 
when  the  increase  of  their  own  power  inspired 
them  with  confidence,  they  became  jealous  of  the 
imperious  pretensions  of  the  parent  city  ^^  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  sever  the  tie  that  connected  them, 
and  to  oflFer  resistance  to  its  encroachments. 

III.    THE   STANDARD   OF  MUTUAL  RECOGNITION, 
AND  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  CONNECTED 

WITH  IT. 

a.  Character  of  the  Individual  Grecian  States  in 
their  political  intercourse  with  each  other. 

§  27.  No  fixed  principle  had  been  established  to 
determine  the  validity  of  a  union  as  a  state,  and 
mutual  recognition,  or  the  guarantee  of  inde- 
pendence. According  to  the  spirit  of  the  Grecian 
citizenship,  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  state  was  the  right  of  ordering  its 
own  affairs,  and  this  probably  determined  the  esti- 
mation in  which  the  states  mutually  held  each 
other.  At  the  same  time,  since  the  decline  of  the 
heroic-princely  authority,  it  was  almost  a  matter 
of  indifference  in  their  mutual  intercourse,  what 
species  of  supreme  power  regulated  the  internal 


•»  Thuc.  1.27.30;  2.80. 

^  CoriDth  and  Corcyra  efiected  an  adjottment  between  Syracuse  and  the 
Rhodian  Gela.    Herod.  7.  154. 
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concerns  of  another  state ;  Sparta  alone^  it  is  said, 
would  not  acknowledge  the  tyranny  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, a  statement  which  will  be  examined 
more  minutely  below.  Therefore  when  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs  was  vested  in  its  own 
authorities,  and  was  not  subject  to  the  interference 
of  any  other  state,  federal  or  colonial  relations 
were  not  considered  as  affecting  its  character  of 
independence.  The  above-described  disposition  in 
the  states  thus  situated,  to  make  use  of  such  rela- 
tions for  their  advantage,  and  not  for  their  re- 
straint, accorded  with  the  political  intercourse 
carried  on  with  the  member  of  a  confederacy  or  with 
a  colony ;  of  a  tendency  in  several  confederate  or 
parent  states  in  conjunction  to  strive  for  a  recogni- 
tion of  their  joint  capacity  or  authority  in  every 
individual  state  belonging  to  them,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  vestige,  any  more  than  of  a  disposition 
based  upon  the  principles  of  international  law,  to 
take  such  into  consideration  in  their  intercourse 
with  single  states.  But  as  soon  as  a  more  rigorous 
hegemony  had  been  added  to  those  relations,  this 
independence  was  in  many  respects  cast  into  the 
shade.  However,  it  was  not  considered  as  en- 
dangered by  all  kinds  of  external  dependence ;  the 
Grecian  states  did  not  hesitate  to  become  tributary 
to  their  more  powerful,  and  even  to  barbarian 
neighbours,  if  by  this  means  they  might  enjoy 
unlimited  authority  over  their  domestic  concerns — 
as  the  lonians  did  to  the  Lydians  K  A  most  strik- 
ing exemplification  of  this  relation  is  the  fiill  re- 
cognition  of  the   Perrhaebians,    Magnesians,  and 

'  Herod.  1.27. 
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Phthiotan  Achseans  as  members  of  the  Amphictyonic 
Comicil,  although  they  were  tributary  to  the  Thes- 
saUans^ 

The  political  proceedings  of  the  independent 
states,  in  their  relations  with  each   other,  were 
principally  directed  to  the  preservation  of  mutual 
peace,  the  depredations  of  individuals  excepted; 
and  upon  any  violation  of  the  same  it  was  stipulated 
that  amicable  n^ociations  should  be  first  resorted 
to  {Slicaf  hovvcu  /col  Uxe<r0€kC)y  instead  of  immediate- 
ly having  recourse  to  arms.    Hence  the  universally 
recognised  mission  ^   and  inviolability  of  heralds, 
the  disposition  under  particular  circumstances  to 
give  satisfEiction  by  the  extradition  of  criminals ;  as, 
for  example,  when  Sparta  offered  to  surrender  king 
Leoty chides  to  i£gina^;  and  lastly,  instead  of  a 
general  conflict,  to  regard  the  combat  of  two  or 
more  representatives  of  the  contending  states  as  de- 
cisive \     The  disposition,  however,  in  time  of  war 
to  acknowledge  in  the  individual  enemy  the  ally 
of  a  state,  is  attested  by  the  practice  of  restoring 
prisoners  of  war  in  consideration  of  a  ransom^. 
Peace  was  effected  by  the  arbitration  of  a  third 
state  ^;  but  no  notion  seems  to  have  been  enter- 
tained of  a  guarantee  for  its  observance.     Not^ 
vrithstanding  the  principles  of  international  law 
thus  began  to  regulate  their  intercourse,  it  is  ap- 
parent, from  the  already  described  nature  of  the 
hegemony,  that  the  mutual  recognition  of  inde- 

*  See  I  24.  n.  23;  ^d  $  26.  n.  37. 

'  For  an  esample  of  a  ir5Xc/iO£  &KfipvKTo^  of  the    i£gioetaos  against 
Atlieni,  contnlt  Herod.  6.  81.  ^  Herod.  6.  86. 

*  CoDceming  the  battle  of  the  six  hundred  for  Thvrea,  see  Herod.  1.  182; 
comp.  Thncyd.  5.  41.  *  Herod.  5.  77»  ^c/ivi«i»c. 

f  Sparu  between  Athens  and  Megara,  Phit  Sol.  10.    Periaoder  between 
3flt7leDe  and  Athens,  Herod.  6. 95. 
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pendence  was  by  no  means  so  firmly  guaranteed  as 
not  to  be  occasionally  endangered  by  lawless  vio- 
lence ;  no  common  interest  of  the  Grecian  states 
collectively  afforded  a  security  to  one  of  them 
individually;  no  alliance  ensured  effectual  assist- 
ance and  protection.  No  obstacle  being  therefore 
opposed  to  it  by  any  general  bond  of  union^  force 
was  accordingly  employed,  as  soon  as  a  state  de- 
sirous of  acquiring  power  was  in  a  condition  to 
assert  it ;  the  Messenians  were  reduced  to  slavery 
by  Sparta,  and  Crissa  and  Sybaris  razed  to  the 
ground  by  their  conquerors.  The  oath  of  the 
Amphictyons,  which  rigorously  prohibited  the  de- 
struction of  a  confederate  city,  and  their  practice, 
were  wholly  at  variance  with  each  other  \ 

In  considering  the  Grecian  states  singly,  Sparta 
appears,  during  the  age  before  the  Persian  war,  to 
have  exercised  the  greatest  sway  over  her  neigh- 
boiu^,  and  indirectly  upon  Greece  in  general  Her 
cupidity  knew  no  bounds,  and  whilst  she  was  de- 
sirous of  engrossing  every  thing,  she  imparted 
nothing  in  return  ;  although  tenacious  of  granting  a 
reciprocity  of  intercourse,  she  did  not  scruple  to 
interfere  in  the  proceedings  of  other  states  in 
the  most  despotic  manner.  Her  inhospitality  to 
strangers,  and  prohibition  of  the  residence  of  her 
citizens  in  foreign  countries^,  are  evidences  of  a 
desire  to  prevent  the  native  virtue  from  becoming 
impaired,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  deprive  others 
of  the  advantages  which  might  residt  from  it.  With 
all  her  simplicity  of  faith  and  life,  she  seldom 
evinced  towards  other  countries  an  open  and  inge- 

de  falsa  LegaU  284.  *  Plut.  Lye.  37. 
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nuous  disposition ;  mystery  ^^  and  the  perversion  of 
truth  are  not  unfrequently  allied  ".  Thus  the  rest 
of  the  Greeks  were  only  acquainted  with  her  rough 
and  repulsive  character;  the  adjacent  inhabitants 
very  soon  felt  the  eflfects  of  her  contentious  spirit^ 
with  which  the  first  Proclid  Sous  very  early  com- 
bined stratagem  ".  Messenia,  which  is  represented 
to  us  as  repulsing  aggression  and  displa3ring  the 
noblest  patriotism^  experienced,  on  the  subjugation 
of  the  Achfieans  of  Amyclae,  Helos^  etc.,  the  effects 
of  her  practised  and  pampered  thirst  of  power  and 
conquest  ^*,  which  is  embodied  in  the  tradition  of 
the  oath,  not  to  return  home  before  the  reduction 
of  Messenia  ^\  The  zenith  of  Spartan  ambition  is 
exhibited  in  the  reckless  disposition  of  Cleomenes, 
which  found  fertile  materials  in  the  political  cha- 
racter of  his  people,  and  in  his  attack  on  Argos  and 
iEgina*^;  his  march  to  Athens,  his  favour  towards 
Isagoras^^  and  the  preparations  set  on  foot  by 
Sparta,  after  the  retirement  of  Cleomenes,  to  bring 
Athens,  which  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the 
PisistratidaB,  once  more  under  their  tyranny  *^  are 
materials  enough  to  explain  the  reputed  enmity 
that  Sparta  bore  to  t3nrants,  which  appears  to  have 
been  groimded  on  indiscriminating  panegyric  *®,  as 

••  Thucyd.  5.  74. 

"  HenceHerod.  9. 54.  rd  AoKC^ac/iovlwv  ^povtifiara  «c  ^Xa  ^pov(6vTiav 
Koi  dXXa  Xiyivrmv,  comp.  Eurip.  Androm.  446,  sqq.  Did  the  ioj unction  to 
tiie  Platsans  to  tlly  themselves  with  the  Athenians  proceed  from  a  mischiev- 
oiu  policy  t  See  Herod.  6. 106  ;  Thucyd.  3.  68,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  Pint,  de  Herod.  Malignitate,  9.  419.  >*  Plnt.  Lye.  2. 

^  Polyb.  6.  48,  calls  the  Spartans  ^tXap¥<(#raroc,  and  49,  with  reference  to 
Messenia,  irXcovcffruc<(#raroi.  *^  Fans.  4.  5.  3. 

»  Herod.  6.  76,  sqq.  ;  6.  49,  sqq.  »•  Ibid,  6.  70,  sqq. 

"  Ibid.  6.  91'.  93, 

»•  Thucyd.  1  18 ;  6.  53 ;  Pint,  de  Heiod.  Malign.  9.  411.  The  testimony 
of  Thucydides  is  less  valuable,  in  consequence  of  bis  disposition  to  mineralize. 
Little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  Plutarch's  list  of  tyranU,  said  to  have  been 
expelled  by  SparU,  comp.  §  52,  init. 
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well  as  to  make  us  suspect  the  influence  of  particular 
motives  in  those  undeitakings,  which  have  been 
adduced  as  examples  of  a  political  opposition  to 
tyrants,  as  in  the  expedition  against  Polycrates,  for 

instance,  gratitude  for  the  assistance  of  the  Samians 
in  the  Messenian  wars  ^. 

Argos  was,  in  her  thirst  of  power,  but  Uttle  in- 
ferior to  Sparta^;  she  is  the  transcript  of  Aga- 
memnon, full  of  arrogant  pretension,  and  yet  her 
citizens  were  neither  the  best  nor  the  bravest  of 
Greece.  She  had  inherited  the  Hegemony  of  Aga- 
memnon, and  during  several  centuries,  exhibited 
great  activity  in  asserting  her  pretensions  in  Ai^o- 
Ks  *^,  and  especially  against  Sparta,  whose  growing 
power  bid  fair  to  outstrip  her  own;  Phidon  ex- 
tended the  pre-eminence  of  Argos  over  the 
whole  of  ArgoKs,  iSgina,  and  even  over  the  Pe- 
loponnesus ^.  But  he  had  overshot  the  mark ;  his 
ascendency  3rielded  to  that  of  Sparta  and  EHs; 
in  the  LVIIL  Olympiad,  two  hundred  years  after  he 
had  celebrated  the  Olympic  festival  as  Hegemon 
(01.  VIIL),  Argos  was  deprived  of  the  frontier-land, 
Cynuria,  by  Sparta  ^,  and  soon  afterwards  was  en- 
tirely reduced  by  Cleomenes  ** ;  from  that  time  the 
above-named  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Argos  re- 
mained faithful  to  Sparta.  In  Sicyon,  the  tyrant 
Clisthenes  had  carried  to  an  extreme  the  principle 
of  opposition  to  Argos**;   amicable  relations  be- 

»•  Herod.  3.  47.  »  Herod.  3.  lid ;  7.  148.  149. 

V  Comp.  «  26,  B.  39,  sqq. 

»  €  26;  n.  47. 

**  According  to  Herod.  1.  82,  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia«  aa 
far  as  Malea  and  Cythera,  once  belonged  to  Aigos.  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
should  be  referred  to  the  heroic  age,  when  Laconia  was  dependent  upOQ 
Mycene ;  from  the  v^ry  commencement  of  the  age  after  Uie  Doric  migratioik^ 
Cynnria  seems  to  have  been  the  confine  of  Argos. 

**  Herod.  6.  78,  sqq.  «»  Herod.  6.  67. 
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tween  the  two  states  were  not  re-established  till 
the  latter  ages  of  Grecian  history.  Mf^na.,  since 
the  destruction  of  Phidon's  power^  had  exhibited 
equal  hostility  to  the  parent  city,  Epidaurus  ^,  and  ] 

to  the  Hegemony  of  Ajgos  ^,  and  a  fearless  reliance 
on  its  own  powers  against  Sparta  and  Athens ;  on 
friendly  terms  with  Thebes,  it  carried  on  a  nicely- 
balanced  contest  with  Athens,  till  the  naval  power  \ 
of  that  state  was  called  into  existence  by  Themis- 
tocles ".  In  Arcadia,  the  Tegeans,  dining  centu- 
ries, supported  heroic  conflicts  with  Sparta^,  till 
the  latter  offered  them  her  friendship,  and  a£r* 
signed  them  the  post  of  honour  in  the  left  wing 
of  the  confederate  army*^.  The  Orchomenians 
were  attached  to  the  Messenians,  but  the  king, 
Aristocrates,  acted  treacherously  towards  the  con- 
federates^^; .Mantinea  adhered  to  Argos,  but  all 
the. Arcadians  unanimously  responded  to  the  war- 
like summons  of  Sparta  ^ ;  Elis  was,  in  consequence 
of  its  contests  with  the  Pisatans  and  Trq>hy- 
lians,  in  want  of  a  point  of  support,  and  found 
it  in  Sparta.  The  Achaeans  did  not  maintain  a 
very  intimate  connection  with  the  Peloponnesians ; 
against  Sparta  they  harboured  hereditary  hatred  ^, 
but  their  inactivity  in  the  Persian  war  is  no  evi- 
dence of  friendship  towards  Agos,  whose  character 
corresponded  with  their  own.  Corinth,  as  a  com^ 
mercial  state,  preferred  conciliating  all  parties,  and 
limited  all  active  interference  to  her  own  colonies ; 
however,   her  tyrants,   Cypselus  and   Periander, 

«  Ibid.  6.  83.  «  Ibid.  6.  W.  ••  Pint.  Them.  6. 

»  Herod.  1.66;  6.61;  Pans.  3.3.  5;  3.  7.  3;  8.  6.  6;  47.  2;  48,  3; 
54.  3 ;  PoWco.  1.  8.  **  Compare  $  26,  n.  13. 

«  Paus.  4.  17.  2. 
»  Herod.  6.  74. 
>*  Paoa.  7.  6. 3.    Pelleoe  alone  was  afterwarda  in  (kvour  of  Sparta. 
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evinced  a  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive  policy. 
During  the  succeeding  period,  Corinth  adhered  to 
Sparta,  but  the  Corinthian  Sosicles  rose  against  the 
efforts  of  that  state  to  restore  the  tyranny  in 
Athens  **,  and  the  Corinthians,  collectively  consider- 
ed, were  in  favour  of  the  Athenians.  With  short- 
sighted mercantile  calculation,  she,  in  consideration 
of  a  sum  of  money,  sent  them  ships  to  be  employed 
against  JEginsL  ^.  Her  colonies,  Megara  and  Cor- 
cyra,  behaved  with  as  much  insolence  in  their 
intercourse  with  every  other  state,  as  they  exhi- 
bited towards  their  mother  city.  The  Boeotians 
remained  entirely  insulated,  till  the  pre-eminence 
of  Thebes  became  firmly  established.  At  this 
time  Pisistratus  received  succours  from  Thebes, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  his  return  to  Athens  ^. 
When  the  latter  had  become  free,  there  arose 
in  Thebes  considerable  jealousy,  and  a  desire 
to  enter  the  lists  with  her;  the  retirement  of 
Platasa  from  her  Hegemony  increased  that  hostility, 
which  could  never  afterwards  be  entirely  extinguish- 
ed. The  Phocians  only  exhibit  the  most  inveterate 
hatred  against  the  Thessalians  ^ ;  the  sentiments  of 
the  Locrians  of  Amphissa  towards  them*  were 
idmilar,  and  the  iEtolians  and  Acamanians  were, 
by  a  like  border-hatred,  kept  in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion ^.  The  Thessalians  are^  distinguished  by  an 
unbounded  spirit  of  conquest,  by  hostility  to  Pho- 
cis  ^,  and  impetuous  opposition  to  Crissa  *^  in  parti- 
cular; they  were,  moreover,  confederates  of  the 
Athenian  tyrants  **,  and,  in  general,  most  desirous 

^  Herod.  6.  92.  »  Herod.  6.  89  j  Thucyd.  1.  41. 

«  Herod.  1.  61.  ^  Ibid.  8.  30. 

w  Thucyd.  3.  101.  »  Strab.  10. 468.  ^  Herod.  7. 176 ;  8. 27. 

«  Compare  §  24.  «  Herod.  5.  63, 
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to  obtrude  themselves  within  the  boundaries  of 
purely  Grecian  life  **.  The  Athenians,  for  nearly 
five  centuries  confined  within  their  own  limits, 
were,  for  the  first  time,  seen  to  pass  them  in 
the  Crissaean  war;  the  almost  simultaneous  at- 
tempt of  Cylon  on  the  tyranny,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  his  father-in-law,  Theagenes  of  Megara  **, 
excited  a  feeling  against  the  latter  place,  and  Sa- 
lamis,  which  had  probably,  till  that  time,  been 
Magarian,  was  conquered  ^.  The  views  of  Pisis- 
tratus  were  more  extensive ;  he  himself  conquered 
Naxos  and  Sigeum  ^ ;  and  Miltiades  subdued  the 
Chersonese*^.  Nevertheless,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  tyrants,  Athens  was  obliged  to  be  roused, 
almost  by  force  and  opprobrious  attacks,  to  make 
head  against  her  hostile  neighbours,  Thebes, 
i£gina,  and  Chalcis  *®.  The  victory  she  obtained 
over  them  is  hke  a  fountain  fi-om  which  she  derived 
the  inspiring  consciousness  of  her  own  strength^ 
Jealousy  of  the  rich  fund  of  traditional  lore  pos- 
sessed by  Thebes,  embellished  the  mythi  relating 
to  Theseus  as  the  illustrious  hero  who  had  achieved 
the  pacification  of  Greece.  Towards  Sparta  and 
Corinth,  Athens  entertained  respect  and  fiiendship> 
but  the  pride  of  Autochthony  *^  began  to  display  it- 

**  Tbey  occur  in  Euboea  as  the  allies  of  Chalcis,  Plut.  Amator.  Narr.  9. 48. 
On  the  defeat  tb^  sufiered  near  Ceressusin  Bceotia,  see  Pans.  9. 14. 1 ;  Plut. 
Camill.  19 ;  de  Herod.  Malign.  9.  439.  ^  Thucyd.  1.  126. 

^  From  the  confused  accounts  on  the  subject,  we  may,  however,  gather 
that  Solon  and  Pisistratus  were  the  instigators  of  the  war,  see  Plut.  Sol.  3.  9  ; 
Comp.  Sol.  et  Poplic.  p.  434 ;  M\,  V.  H.  7.  19 ;  Polyaen.  1.20 ;  Am.  Poliorc. 
4  ;  Justin.  2,  8 ;  Diog.  Laert.  1 .  46  ;  Strab.  9.  394 ;  Paus.  1.  40.  4  ;  Frontin 
StraUg.  4.  44.  *•  Herod.  5.  70.  94.  *»  Ibid.  6.  34,  sqq. 

^  See  §  26,  n,  14.  Totally  unfounded  is  the  assertion  of  Diodor.  4.  61, 
that  from  the  time  Theseus  effected  the  union  of  the  Attic  boroughs, 'AOf|vaToi 
iiA  rb  fidpo^  rric  ir6\twQ  ^poviffMroc  kvtwlfiwXavTo  xai  r^c  tUv  'EXX^ywv 
i^yifioviag  itpkxBfiaav* 

«  Eurip.  Fragm.  ap.  Lycurg.  adv,  Leocr.  204 ;  Lysias  Orat  Fun.  76 ; 
liocimt.  Paoegyr.  $  4,  etc. 
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self,  and  that  arrogance,  which  enriched  the  common- 
places of  the  orators  concerning  the  primeval  Athe- 
nian hospitality,  was  afterwards  directed  against  the 
inhospitality  of  Sparta.  In  Euboea,  Eretria  was 
upon  as  intimate  a  footing  with  the  Athenians  as 
Chalcis  was  with  the  Thebans ;  both  of  them  in- 
terfered in  the  disputes  of  the  adjacent  states; 
their  connection  with  the  lonians  in  Asia  was  of 
various  kinds  ^ ;  antiquity  is  silent  on  the  subject 
of  their  sentiments  towards  their  Thracian  colo- 
nies. Amongst  the  Cyclades,  Naxos  for  a  short  pe- 
riod struggled  for  precedence  *\  After  its  subjugation 
to  Athenian  supremacy,  and  the  subsequent  reduc- 
tion of  Paros,  this  beautiftd  cluster  of  islands  sunk 
for  ever  into  a  state  devoid  of  all  political  strength 
and  character.  The  lonians  in  Asia  kept  up  a 
very  active  intercourse;  this  was,  however,  com- 
bined with  the  proneness  to  feuds,  selfishness,  and 
a  disposition  to  contract  ties  with  the  barbarians, 
leven  at  the  price  of  the  common  welfare  of  Greece ; 
the  lonians  and  Carians  for  a  long  time  carried  on 
piracy  in  conjunction^.  The  Dorians  there  ap- 
pear peaceful ;  Crete,  occupied  with  internal  feuds  ^, 
sent  out  mercenaries  to  Greece,  although  there  was 
uo  strictly  political  intercourse  between  the  coim- 
tries.  The  iEolian  Cuma  was  regardless  of  the 
quarrels  of  its  neighbours  ".  On  the  other  hand, 
the  chief  cities  of  Lesbos  were  not  afraid  of  carry- 
ing on  a  war  with  Pisistratus  ^.  The  colonial 
bonds  between  the  states  situate  on  the  northern 

»  Herod.  5.  99;  Thucyd.  1.  16. 

•«  Diodor.  6.  50.  •»  Herod.  2. 162. 

^  Polyb.  6.  46.  Concerning  the  pacificator,  Charmides,  tee  Paoa.  3.  2.  7. 
The  well-known  Svyjcpiyn^fidc,  in  time  of  danger,  mnat  probably  be  referred 
to  the  Roman  times,  see  Etym.  M.  ^vvicpffWcrai. 

^  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  13.  623.  •»  Herod.  6. 94. 
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seas  and  the  mother  cities,  was  a  very  slight  one ; 
nothing  is  known  on  the  subject  of  their  sentiments 
towards  each  other;  and  the  Thracian  cities  are 
involved  in  no  less  obscurity.     On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  west,  Sybaris  proves  itself  to  have  been  so 
overbearing,  as  to  treat  the  towns  of  the  vicinity 
with  indignity,  and  assert  a  haughty  authority  over 
the  maternal  continent  ^.   Crotona,  to  which  nobler 
sentiments  are  ascribed,  resisted  its  encroachments. 
This  city  was  opposed  by  Locri  and  Rhegium^, 
which  were  not  partakers  of  the  corruption  of 
Sybaris;  Tarentum,  the  most  powerful  of  those 
states,  does  not  display  a  vestige  of  the  domineer- 
ing spirit  and  arrogance  which  characterized  its 
parent  city,  Sparta.     It  seems,  however,  for  a  long 
period,  to  have  made  a  stand  singly  against  the 
neighbouring  barbarians.     In  Sicily,  political  inter- 
course was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  ty- 
rants individually ;  it  is  not  till  after  the  Persian 
wars  that  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  states  as- 
sumes a  bolder  and  a  more  decided  character. 
Massilia,  entirely  unconnected  with  Greece,  exhi- 
bited neither  attachment  nor  aversion  to  its  kindred 
race  and  those  sprung  firom  it,  except,  perhaps,  in 
sending  presents  to  Delphi  ^.   How  the  poUtical  cha- 
racter of  the  states  in  the  management  of  their  exter- 
nal relations  adapted  itself  to  their  particular  form  of 
government,  will  be  more  advantageously  stated  in 
succeeding  portions  of  the  present  work ;  in  general, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  the  tyrants  show- 
ed the  greatest  solicitude  to  contract  external  ties  ^, 
and  were  most  vigorous  in  asserting  Hegemony. 

'^  §  21.  n.  28.  "^  The  battle  of  Sagra,  Heyne,  Opuic.  2. 184. 

••  Paul.  10.  8.  4 ;  18.  6.  *>  Diod.  14.  93. 
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b.  Political  Relation  of  the  Greeks  to  the 

Barbarians. 

§  28.  The  character  which  was  common  to  the 
Greeks  in  general,  and  the  physical  features  of  the 
habitations  of  the  people,  were  but  little  adapted 
to  produce  a  radical  diflFerence  between  them  and 
the  barbarians,  or  to  cause  a  broad  political  line  of 
distinction  to  be  drawn  between  them.  First  of  all, 
the  half-Greek  neighboiurs  of  the  continent,  in  Ma- 
cedonia and  Epirus,  prevented  the  Greeks  in  their 
own  country  from  arriving  at  the  distinct  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  nationality ;  the  same  observation 
applies  to  those  nations  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia, 
the  Carians,  Leleges,  Pelasgi,  and  Troades;  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  to  these  inhabitants  of  Asia  alone 
that  we  must  apply  the  assertion  of  Thucydides, 
that  the  old  Grecian  institutions  had  many  points 
of  resemblance  with  those  of  barbarians  ^  Homer 
gives  no  clue  to  discover  how  far  self-knowledge 
advanced  with  the  progress  of  Grecian  life  in  Ionia ; 
but  the  various  migrations  and  settlements  amongst 
barbarians  of  all  descriptions,  who  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Greeks,  such  as  Sc3rthians, 
Sauromatians,  Paphlagonians,  Thracians,  lUyrians, 
Japygians,  Sicilians,  and  Opicans,  must  necessarily 
have  given  a  gradual  but  decided  impulse  to  self- 
knowledge,  and  to  a  distinction  between  themselves 
and  those  nations  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  even  such  as  were  less  strongly  marked 
with  the  barbarian  impress,  which,  even  before  the 
Persian  wars,  doubtless  led  to  a  definite  notion  upon 
the  sxibject  amongst  the  nation  generally.     How- 

»  Thucyd.  1.  6. 
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ever,  this  can  hardly  have  turned  upon  a  diflfererlce 
of  race ;  the  word  barbarian  was  at  first  only  em- 
ployed to  designate  as  un-Grecian  harshness  of 
language  * ;  but  together  with  more  exact  informa- 
tion respecting  the  intrinsic  peculiarities  of  foreign 
nations,  which  might  have  led  them  to  observe  the 
diflference  of  extraction,  commenced  the  genealogi- 
cal tissue  of  Grecian  fable,  which  represented  all 
other  nations  as  proceeding  from  the  Greeks,  and 
whatever  came  to  their  knowledge  they  stamped 
with  the  mythic-genealogical  impress.  This,  then, 
is  the  foimdation  for  a  criticism  of  the  history  of 
the  Grecian  colonies  of  the  heroic  age.  Similarity 
of  name  and  affinity  of  sound  were  perverted  in  the 
most  wanton  manner;  the  Medes  were  derived 
from  Medea,  the  Persians  from  Perseus  %  nay,  even 
Pontic  cannibals,  the  Achaeans*,  traced  to  the 
Greeks  of  the  same  name.  But  they  testified  sin- 
cere respect  for  those  who  were  at  an  early  period, 
in  many  particulars,  more  civilised  than  themselves, 
viz.,  the  Phoenicians,  Lydians,  and  Egyptians  *.  It 
is  certain  that  before  Pherecydes  there  existed  a  tra- 
dition, that  strangers  had  come  from  those  countries 
into  Greece,  and  great  care  was  taken  to  expatiate 
on,  and  set  forth  the  services  they  had  rendered 
her ;  at  the  same  time,  the  marvellous  tales  related 
by  emigrants  and  mariners,  stimulated  curiosity  to 
behold  the  birthplaces  of  those  reputed  fathers  of 
Grecian  culture ;  Greek  sages  and  others  traversed 
Egypt  and  Asia,  and  gazed  with  astonishment  on 


*  Strab.  14.  662 ;  comp.  Hoth  iiber  das.  Wort.  Barbar.  p.  3»  n. 

'  Herod.  7.  61.  62;  Hygin.  26;  Buttmana  iiber  die  roythische  Verbiod. 
p.  232.  *  Appian.  Mithrid.  102.  .     ^ 

^  To  this  applies  Paus.  9.  36.  3  :  "EXXijvcc  ^^  ^P«  <(<^^  ^€ivot  rd  vwipopta 
iv  Bavfian  nOioBat  fiii^ovi  fi  rd  oUtXa, 

▼OI..  I.  T 
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the  venerable  monuments  of  hoar  antiquity,  and 
the  solid  and  imperishable  forms  in  which  the  poli- 
tical institutions  of  those  regions  were  cast.  This 
led  to  the  mythical  exaltation  of  the  unknown 
north;  Homer's  mention  of  the  Hippomolgi^  etc., 
was  added  to  the  legends  of  Abaris  ^,  and  Zamol- 
xis  ^  and  even  Magi  ^  and  Assyrians  ^®  were  drawn 
into  the  mystic  circle  of  the  barbaric  philosophy. 

In  a  consideration  of  the  political  intercourse, 
properly  so  called,  the  separate  barbarian  tribes, 
which  the  Greeks  met  with  in  their  exteraal  settle- 
ments, must  be  distinguished  from  those  already 
named,  and  in  general  from  such  as  made  head 
against  the  Greeks  with  the  unity  and  power  of 
states  already  arrived  at  poUtical  maturity.  Against 
these,  such  as  the  Carians  in  Miletus",  force  was 
occasionally  employed;  but  the  Greeks  for  the 
most  part  seem,  in  the  manner  of  the  modem  Eu- 
ropeans, to  haye  obtained,  by  means  of  an  alluring 
bait,  a  spot  of  sufficient  extent  for  their  settlements. 
When  therefore  the  Locrians  are  said  to  have 
sworn  friendship  to  the  Sicilians"  as  long  as  they 
should  stand  upon  that  ground  and  bear  heads  upon 
their  shoulders,  at  the  same  time  having  mould 
concealed  in  their  shoes  and  garlic-tops  on  their 
shoulders;  this  does  not  precisely  imply  that  it 
was  unnecessary  to  keep  faith  with  barbarians; 
for  the  Greeks  themselves  made  use  of  similar 
artifices  towards  each  other".     The  Grecian    co- 


'  Comp.  §  10.  n.  46. 

7  Herod.  4.  36;  Suidas  *Apap,  etc.  *  Herod.  4. 94. 

•  Suid.  nvBayopag,  «>  Suid.  Aduic, 

«»  Herod.  1. 147. 

"  Polyb.  12.  6  ;  Polysn.  f.  22 ;  Zenob.  5. 4  ;  4.  97  ;  comp.  PolysD.  6.  63. 
on  Agnon.  of  Strymon. 
•»  Stnib.  6.  266. 
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lonies  sought  by  every  means  in  their  power  to 
preserve  peace  with  the  conterminous  barbarians, 
even  though  it  required  to  be  purchased  by  a  tri- 
bute, as  was  the  case  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus^*; 
but  in  their  commercial  intercourse  they  took  mea- 
sures to  prevent  their  admission :  hence  the  frontier 
markets  Epidamnus^^and  Halicamassus^^  Amongst 
the  nations  of  more  importance  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  the  Phoenicians  appear  intentionally 
to  have  made  way  for  the  Greeks,  till  the  command 
of  Persia  forced  them  into  a  war  with  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  read  of  no  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  Greeks  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
maritime  expeditious  or  settlements  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians ;  but  the  enterprising  character  of  the  former, 
and  the  active  nature  of  their  sea-trade,  must  ne- 
cessarily have  led  to  a  repugnance  to  admit  Phoeni- 
cians into  the  Grecian  seas.  The  Greeks  were  at 
an  early  period  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Egjrp- 
tians.  Although  the  accounts  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  continent  and  Psammetichus  and 
Psammes^^,  may  seem  entitled  to  little  credit,  this 
is  counterbalanced  by  the  decidedly  historical  au- 
thority for  the  traffic  carried  on  between  the  iEgi- 
netans,  the  Asiatic  Dorians,  lonians,  and  iSolians, 
and  Egypt  This  attained  maturity  by  means  of 
settlements  made  by  the  Greeks  in  Egypt*®,  singly 
and  in  bodies.  The  connection  between  Amasis 
and  Cyprus,  which  he  had  subdued  *^  did  not  pre- 
vent Delphi  from  acknowledging  him  as  a  friend^. 


>«  Strab.  7.310,  311. 

•*  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  7.  191.  »«  Vitniv.  2.  8. 

>7  Herod.  2.  160;  Diodor.  1.  67. 

>•  Herod.  2.  152.  178;  Strab.  17.801. 

>»  Herod.  2. 182.  »  lb.  2. 180. 
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The  relations  of  hospitality  between  Polycrates  and 
that  place"  were  of  a  personal  character.  The 
Lydians  did  not  emerge  from  obscurity  till  the  time 
of  Gyges;  the  Ionian  and  iEolian  towns^  which 
were  attacked  by  their  kings,  at  first  resisted,  but 
with  the  growing  ascendant  of  the  Lydians  they 
neither  continued  to  place  any  confidence  in  their 
strength  individually,  nor  entered  into  an  armed 
alliance.  Miletus  established  friendly  relations 
with  Alyattes  by  means  of  a  treaty  of  hospitality**. 
All  seem  to  have  paid  tribute  to  Croesus**.  "  The 
benignant  excellence  of  Croesus^/'  his  predilection 
for  the  manners  and  arts  of  Greece,  his  hospitable 
court,  and  his  magnificent  donations,  assembled 
around  him  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Greeks*^  ; 
the  tributary  towns  yielded  him  ready  obedience ; 
Delphi  conferred  upon  him  citizenship  and  ho- 
nourable rank*^ ;  and  Sparta  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  him*^.  Courage  and  military  feeling 
were  at  first  aroused  against  the  Persians;  but 
upon  that  occasion  too  the  Grecian  policy  lacked 
steadfastness  and  solidity,  and  prudent  counsel  was 
unheeded  ;  the  proposal  of  Bias  to  sail  to  Cyrnos, 
and  that  of  Thales  to  establish  a  general  council*^, 
were  rejected:  Harpagus  reduced  the  towns  singly : 
Miletus,  according  to  ancient  custom,  had  in  good 
time  concluded  a  separate  treaty  with  the  ap- 
proaching conqueror^;  the  rest,  although  falling 
under  the  power  of  tyrants,  strove  to  obtain  a  pro- 
mise that  no  barbarians  should  come  within  their 

«'  Herod.  3.  39,  »qq. 

«  lb.  1.  16—26.  «  lb.  1.  22.  «*  lb.  I.  16.  27. 

*^  Kpoiffov  <pi\6ippiav  dpirdt  Find.  Pyth.  I.  184. 

»  Herod.  1.  30. ;  6.  36.  126.  ^  See  §  22.  n.  68. 

»  Herod.  1.  69.  70.  81.  83  ;  Diod.  frag.  V.  48.  Bipont. ;  Paus.  4.  6. 1. 

»  Herod.  1.  170.  »  lb.  1. 162,  163. 
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walls,  and  this  was  given  to  them  by  the  victors'^ 
On  the  mainland  they  were  still  deficient  in  just 
views  to  enable  them  to  estimate  the  power  of 
Persia  ;  Sparta's  threats  against  Cyrus  ^*  provoked 
laughter ;  Athens*  embassy  to  Artaphernes,  the 
satrap  of  Sardis,  to  obtain  assistance  against  Cleo- 
menes^,  is  an  evidence  that  till  then  no  formal 
distinction  had  been  drawn  between  them  and  the 
barbarians ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Persian  prince,  who  first  exacted 
homage  by  the  presentation  of  earth  and  water, 
effected  a  considerable  change  m  the  sentiments  of 
the  Athenians.  Nevertheless  they  were  afterwards 
mean  enough  to  send  to  him  once  more^,  for  as- 
sistance against  Hippias ;  the  commencement  of 
the  antibarbarian  principle  dates  from  their  partici- 
pation in  the  Ionic  insurrection.  The  Etruscans, 
if  we  except  their  probably  friendly  intercourse 
with  Massilia,  seem  to  have  been  upon  a  decidedly 
hostile  footing  with  their  Grecian  neighbours ; 
which  however  by  no  means  operated  as  an  im- 
pediment to  Agylla's  (Caere's)  intercourse  with 
Delphi^.  The  Campanian  Cuma  must  certainly 
have  established  treaties  with  them,  otherwise  its 
existence  would  have  been  precarious ;  Syracuse 
under  Hiero  was  the  first  amongst  the  remaining 
Grecian  states  to  maintain  its  ground  against  the 
Etruscans.  The  Carthaginians  first  encountered 
the  Phocaeans ;  the  sea-fight  with  the  latter'^  was 
the  prelude  to  a  long  series  of  sanguinary  battles  in 


"  lb.  3.  89 ;  Xen.  Cyropcd.  7.  4.  4. 
»  Herod.  1.  163.  »  lb.  5.  73. 

»*  lb.  6.  96.  **  Sirab.  5.  220. 

«  Herod.  1.  163,  iqq. 
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Sicily,  in  which  however  the  former  took  no  further 
part.  Was  there  ever  any  intercourse  between  the 
Grecian  continent  and  Carthage  ?  The  first  bond 
of  alliance  with  Rome  was  contracted  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  Phocaeans  into  the  Tiber'',  and  the 
next  by  Aristodemus,  tyrant  of  Cuma'® ;  the  latter 
was  dissolved  upon  the  rise  of  the  Roman  coramon- 
wealth ;  Rome  did  not  become  the  object  of  Grecian 
pohtics  till  two  centuries  later. 


THE  CHANGES  EFFECTED  IN  PERSONAL 

RANK  UPON  THE  TERMINATION 

OF  THE  HEROIC  AGE. 

1.  THE  PRINCELY  OFFICE  IN  ITS  DECLINE. 

§  29.  As  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  alliances 
of  tribes  and  provinces,  and  the  subdivision  into 
smaller  communities,  were  succeeded  by  a  thorough 
change  in  the  external  relations  of  the  Grecian 
states,  so  the  migrations  and  foundation  of  colonies 
led  to  the  downfall  of  the  heroic  hereditary  mon- 
archy, the  decay  of  the  ancient  political  system, 
and  the  commencement  of  a  new  dispensation  of 
government.     The  incitement  to  internal  revolu- 
tions grew  more  frequent  as  the  territories  of  indi- 
vidual states  became  narrowed,  and   the  general 
inspection  of  the  political  machinery  became  more 
practicable.   This  led  to  the  formation  of  republics, 

"  Justin.  43.  3.  *•  Dion.  Hal.  7.  2,  iqq. 
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it  having  been  laid  down  as  a  necessary  condition 
of  that  form  of  government,  that  it  should  have 
a  small  territory*. 

It  is  once  more  necessary  to  revert  to  the  return 
of  the  national  army  from  Troy.  From  the  contrast 
between  those  who  returned  and  those  who  re- 
mained behind,  the  consequences  of  that  expedition 
diffiised  around  the  venom  of  political  disaffection, 
which  so  corroded  the  sinews  of  the  ancient  sys- 
tem, that  the  forcible  entrance  of  a  new  element 
could  not  be  prevented.  But  the  principle  of  de- 
struction was  contained  in  the  nature  of  migration 
itself,  as  well  that  of  the  Doric  and  other  migratory 
hordes  collected  by  the  force  of  circumstances  or 
of  their  own  free  will.  These  did  not  march,  as 
against  Troy,  under  their  own  hereditary  princes^ 
but  now  formed  a  military  retinue ;  and  every  tribe 
that  happened  to  have  preserved  its  unity  of  race, 
became  mixed  through  the  accession  of  adventures ; 
the  hordes  did  not  recognise  absolute  authority  in 
their  leaders,  nor  were  they  attached  to  them  by 
any  uniform  ties  of  paternal  manners,  laws,  or  re- 
ligion ;  and  lastly,  they  bore  with  them  to  their  new 
seats  a  multitude  of  pretensions,  and  the  confident 
expectation  of  possessions,  in  return  for  the  dangers 
they  had  encountered.  An  army  of  this  descrip- 
tion constituted  a  living  personal  check  on  the 
leader.  He  no  longer  stood  like  the  princes  o' 
heroic  antiquity  in  the  midst  of  a  familiar  circle, 
attached  to  him  by  the  time-honoured  customs  of 


*  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  L.  8.  16  :  II  est  de  la  nature  d*une  r^publique, 
qa'elle  n'ait  qu'un  petit  territoire.  The  verbal  observation  of  Carnot  to  me, 
with  regard  to  the  termination  of  the  French  revolution,  was  :  La  France  est 
trop  grande  pour  6tre  r^publique. 

'  Srparcv^t  Pans.  7.  2.  I.  of  the  lonians. 
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their  forefathers,  and  the  associations  of  their  native 
land,  where  formal  stipulations  for  the  definition  of 
legal  relations  were  unknown,  and  the  prince  was 
the  sole  fountain  of  political  order.  Faith,  confi- 
dence, the  union  of  filial  and  parental  feelings, 
the  closest  bonds  of  political  association,  were  no 
more ;  the  leaders  of  the  military  hordes  were  by 
the  dangers  of  the  expedition  subjected  to  the  or- 
dinary necessities  of  humanity,  and  could  not  dis- 
pense with  the  voluntary  services  of  their  comrades 
in  arms  ;  this  continued  after  the  foundation  of  the 
new  states,  where  relations  were  unsettled,  and 
existence  was  precarious.  Besides  this  there  arose 
differences  amongst  the  leaders  themselves,  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  parties  and  solicitations  for 
favour  ;  and  this  again  involved  a  reassertion  of  the 
principle,  that  the  best  and  bravest  man  was  en- 
titled to  be  prince ^  whilst  it  multiplied*  attempts 
to  assert  the  claims  of  merit  to  a  share  in  the 
powers  of  government.  Thus  the  military  nobility, 
in  part  even  of  princely  lineage,  or  through  their 
bravery,  services,  or  possessions,  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  an  aristocracy,  enclosed  the  monarchy  within 
such  narrow  bounds,  that  it  lost  that  power  which 
at  one  time  acted  with  such  energy  and  effect  upon 
popular  life,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  new  states,  even 
though  royally  descended,  could  not,  since  the  re- 
cognition of  their  comrades  was  purely  voluntary, 
once  more  revert  to  the  mythical-heroic  germ  from 


'  Comp.  $.  17.  n.  25.  The  Milesians  declared  upon  the  occasion  of  a  con- 
tention of  this  kind  that  he  should  reign,  5c  MiKtiviovc  irXeuu  dyaOd  Ipyd' 
ffaiTo,    Conon.  44. 

*  Aristot.  Pol.  3.  10.  7  :  Re^at  goremment  was  established  in  times  of  re- 
mote antiauity,  because  those  distinguished  for  excellence  were  few  in  number, 
but  upon  tneir  gromng  more  numerous,  o^iclrc  i/Trkfievovt  dXX'  IZiirovv  K0iv6y 
re  Kai  iroXcreiav  raOiorao'av.     Comp.  4.  10,  11. 
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which  the  ancient  princely  £Eimilies,  in  their  native 
provinces,  had  grown  up  and  flourished  so  far  above 
the  mass  of  the  people.  The  limitations  of  the 
princely  power  were  probably  in  part  stipulated 
during  the  preparations  for  an  expedition,  and  the 
dangers  of  the  march,  by  mutual  promises  and 
oaths* ;  but  many  of  them  bear  the  marks  of  having 
been  produced  by  the  violent  inroads  of  the  nobility. 
In  Sparta  there  arose  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Heraclidae,  and  soon  after  in  Messenia^  a  mode  of 
royal  succession  totally  distinct  from  the  heroic 
custom,  namely,  the  joint  government  of  two 
princes,  which,  as  having  the  infallible  tendency  to 
weaken  itself,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
effectual  limitations  of  the  princely  power ;  the  first 
Messenian  prince  Cresphontes  wished  to  grant  to 
the  former  occupants  of  the  country  equal  privi- 
leges with  the  Dorians,  but  the  latter  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  his  purpose  ^ ;  the  second  prince 
of  Argos,  Timenos  the  son  of  Ceisus,  remained  a 
prince  in  name  only®;  of  a  similar  import  is  the 
statement  that  the  Spartan  king  Eurypon  had 
waved  some  of  the  prerogatives  of  royalty*.  Simul- 
taneous with  these  events,  as  if  spread  by  the  same 
contagious  spirit  of  the  age,  was  established  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  prince  in  Athens***,  which  must 
not  indeed,  as  in  the  iEolic  Cuma",  and,  in  a  later 
age,  the  Euthune  of  the  functionaries  at  Athens, 
be  construed  into  the  formal  authorisation  of  a 
tribunal  to  take  cognizance  of  the  royal  acts,  but 
must  be  regarded  as  a  sign  that  the  national  council 

*  See  Append,  ix.  *  Paus.  4.  4.  3. 
7  Strab.  8.  361.  •  Paus.  2.  19.  2. 

•  Plat  Lye.  2.  »®  Paus.  5.  4.  5. 
»•  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  n.  2. 
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of  nobles  began  to  take  a  more  active  and  influ- 
ential part  in  the  proceedings  of  government. 

It  was  impossible  for  good  fruits  to  result  from 
such  a  state  of  things  as  this ;  it  possessed  within 
itself  the  tendency  to  change  and  revolution  ;  the 
next  step  was  to  violence  and  outrage  against 
the  princes.  The  Messenian  nobility  slew  Cres- 
phontes^%  the  Erythraean  threw  Cnopus  into  the 
sea",  the  Ephesian  revolted  against  the  sons  of 
Androcles^*,  the  Milesian  seceded  to  Myas  and 
thence  waged  war  against  the  Neleidae^.  It  is, 
however,  far  from  improbable  that  in  the  pernicious 
law  of  arms  of  that  age,  to  which  Hesiod^^  inci- 
dentally alludes,  right  was  sometimes  trampled 
underfoot  by  the  princes  ^^ ;  they  could  not  nourish 
paternal  sentiments  in  the  emergencies  to  which 
they  were  reduced  by  the  audacity  of  the  turbulent ; 
and  the  very  existence  of  their  government  required 
that  party  spirit  should  direct  their  proceedmgs. 
But  the  Grecian  princes  did  not  find,  or  they 
omitted  to  seek,  the  support  of  the  lower  order,  which 
was  the  bulwark  of  the  princes  in  the  middle  ages, 
as  it  must  ever  be,  unless  sedition  and  violence  have 
banished  all  natural  feeling.  It  is  true  the  partici- 
pation of  the  multitude  in  political  movements  was 
occasionally  by  no  means  imimportant,  and  the 
course  they  took  sometimes  decided  the  event; 
however  the  common  man  had  not  yet  raised  him- 


>*  Paas.  4.  3.  4.    Comp.  Hygin.  184.  on  Merope. 

>'  Hippias  Erythr.  ap.  Alh.  o.  258.  F,  sqq. 

14  Ephor.  ap.  Steph.  Bjz.  Biwa. 

1^  PoljffiD.  8.  35.  The  tradition  recountiDg  the  murder  of  the  sons  of  Am- 
phion  by  the  Theban  Sparli,  may,  with  a  maltitude  of  others,  be  referred  to 
the  practice  of  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  heroic  age  from  the  character  of 
later  tiroes  ;  see  Timagoras,  ap.  Schot.  Eurip.  Phoeniss.  162. 

^  Op.  et  Di.  190  :  —  BUti  ^  iv  xcpfft  cat  aiOwc  o^c  forac. 

17  SicoXcal  Bifuaris,  Horn.  II.  16.  387. 
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self  to  a  direct  and  active  share  in  the  struggle  for 
political  power^  and  was  not  yet  distinguished  from 
the  nobility  by  that  strict  line  of  demarcation  which 
afterwards  paved  a  way  for  the  tyranny.  Therefore 
the  destruction  of  the  princely  authority  was  by  no 
means  consummated  in  the  waves  of  democratic 
commotion^  but  in  the  immediate  precinct  of  tKe 
throne.  But  after  the  lower  order  had  in  process 
of  time  worked  its  way  to  a  higher  position  in  the 
state,  and  began  to  make  head  against  the  nobility, 
by  whom  its  regal  stronghold  had  been  invaded,  it 
was  too  late  to  re-establish  that  form  of  government 
which  had  been  almost  universally  abolished,  and 
it  could  only  be  revived  in  its  transcript  the  ty- 
ranny. In  a  few  states  which  were  distinguished 
by  tranquillity  and  order,  such  as  Achaia,  the 
princely  dignity  terminated  in  the  midst  of  the 
people  without  tumult  or  subsequent  distractions. 
In  others,  after  the  same  had  ceased  to  be  the 
highest  political  authority,  we  still  find  an  honorary 
office  of  the  same  name,  and  the  word  Basileus 
continued  to  be  so  favourite  a  designation  amongst 
the  people,  that  it  was  willingly  transferred  to  the 
subsequent  tyranny,  as  if  in  mitigation  and  ameliora- 
tion of  the  thing  itself*®. 

Where  and  how  long  the  princely  government 
subsisted  in  the  single  states,  can,  in  consequence 
of  the  scanty  and  unconnected  accounts  that  have 
reached  us,  be  stated  very  imperfectly.  That  at 
the  commencement  of  the  foundation  of  the  new 
states  after  the  first  migrations,  its  abolition  was 
by  no  means  contemplated ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 

^^  Set  §50.  u.  22. 
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that  it  was  still  deeply  rooted  in  the  spirit  of  the  new 
age,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  of  its  almost 
universally  flourishing  in  those  states.     In  Sparta, 
Messenia,  and  Argos,  the  government  was  obtained 
by  the  three  principal  tribes  of  the  Heraclidae,  that 
of  Aristodemus,  from    which    descended    Eurys- 
thenes  and  Procles,  Cresphontes,  and  Temenus  ^ ; 
from  collateral  branches  sprung  Aletes,  the  first 
prince  of  Corinth  ^^  Phalces  in  Sicyon,  who  took 
Lacestades,  a  native  of  the  country,  as  co-regent  ^\ 
The  possession  of  princes,  said  to  be  descended 
from  the  Heraclidae,  some  of  whom  supported  their 
legitimacy  on  the  by  no  means  delicate   Action, 
that  Hercules  had,  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings, 
made  kings'  daughters  pregnant  in  lawless  mar- 
riage ^,  was  boasted  by  almost  all  the  other  Doric 
states^,  such  as  Rhodes,  the  race  of  Tlepolemus**; 
Cos,  the  descendants  of  Thessalus*^;  and  Pheestus, 
in    Crete,   which   pretended   to    be   built  by   the 
HeracUd  Phaestus^.     Even  the  princes  of  Thes- 
saly,  the  Aleuadae,  endeavoured  to  establish  their 
affinity  with  the  Heraclidae^,  and  their  example  was 
emulated  by  those   of  Macedonia®.      AlUed   by 
marriage  with  the  princely  house  of  Sparta  was 
the  iEgid  Theras,  who  led  the  Laconian  ^Egidae, 
and  the  Minyans  to  Thera  ^.    Amongst  the  princely 
races  of  old  Achaean  descent,  the  posterity  of  Tisa- 


•»  Pau8.  4. 3.  3. 

**  Pau8.  2.  4.  4;  Diod.  Fragm.  v.  4.  13,  BipouU;  Etym.  M.  'AX^nfc- 
Comp.  Bbckh.  Find.  expl.  213.  *'  Paus.  2.  6.  4. 

«  Comp. Miillcr,  Dor.  I.  421.  «  Ibid.  2.  108. 

^  Diod.  4.  58 ;  Horn.  II.  2.  653,  sqq. 

«  II.  2.  678  ;  Diod.  6.  54.  «  Paus.  2.  6.  3. 

^  See  Bbckh.  Find.  expl.  332 ;  comp.  Buttmann  on  the  Aleuads  in  Berlia 
Abh.  Hist.  Philol.  Cl.  1822. 1823. 

«•  Thuc.  2.99;  Diod.  17.4. 

*  Herod.  4.  147 ;  Miiller,  Orchom.  353,  tqq. 
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menus  reigned  in  Achaia**,  that  of  Penthilus  in 
Mitylene'*  in  Lesbos^  and  very  probably  in  the 
iEolic  Crnna  **.  Ionic  princes,  most  of  whom 
were  Attic  Codridae,  and  some  of  the  half-blood 
only,  were  found  in  various  places :  Neleus*^  in 
Miletus,  Androcles^  in  Ephesus,  Cnopos^  in 
Erythrse,  iEpytus  ^  in  Priene,  Cydrelus  ^  in  Myus, 
Periclus  and  Abartes  *  in  Phocaea,  Andraemon  ^  in 
Lebedus,  Apoikos***  in  Teos,  Damasichthon  and 
Promethus  *^  in  Colophon,  Ion  of  Euboea  **  in  Chios, 
and  afterwards  Egertius^',  and  the  Epidaiuian 
Procles  **  in  Samos. 

Add  to  these,  besides  those  places  where  tyrants 
are  expressly  enumerated,  the  vague  mention  made 
of  a  king  called  Pollis  in  Syracuse  **,  a  descendant 
of  the  Heraclid  Archias*^,  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  city,  as  well  as  of  Aristophilides  in 
Tarentum*^,  Damagetus  in  lalysus*®,  on  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  and  of  Lesbian  Basileis  in  the 


"^  Paus.  7.  6.  2.  According  to  Euseb.  Chron.  709.  Pantheut  and  Cometes 
reigned  in  Mycene  after  Tisamenus.  **  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  8.  13. 

^  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  n.  2.    Pollax.  9.  83,  hat  a  kine  Agamemnon. 

**  Pans.  7.  2.  1 ;  Polysn.  16.  12.  His  son  Phrygius,  Plut.  de  Mulier. 
Vertutib.  7.  37;  Polyan.  8.  35;  Parthen.  14;  comp.  Zenob.  5.  17;  comp. 
Spanheim.  ad  CalUm.  Hymn.  Dian.  226. 

**  Strab.  14.  632 ;  Paus.  7.  2.  5.  £t>m.  M.  has  'Rfftrfiv  as  the  Ephesian 
word  for  king. 

^  Strab.  14.  633  ;  Hippias  ap.  Ath.  6.  258.  F.  sqq. ;  Steph.  Byz.  'EpvOpa, 
Cleopus  is  a  corrupt  reading,  Paus.  7.  3.  4. 

**  Strab.  14.  633.    ^gyptus  is  corrupt.  Paus.  7.  2.  7. 

•y  Strab.  14.  635.    Cyaretus.  Paus.  7.  2.  7. 

^  Paus.  7.  3.  5.  Afterwards  Phobus  and  Blepsus  are  there,  Plut  de 
Mulier.  Virtutib.  7.  4 1.  sqq. 

*•  Paus.  7.  3.  2.    Androcopus,  Strab.  14.  633. 

^  Paus.  7.  3.  3 ;  Strab.  ubi  sup.    Damastes  and  Neoclus  were  afterwards 

there. 

^>  Paus.  7.  3.  1.    Strab.  14.  633,  has  Andraemon  of  Mimnerrous. 

«»  Paus.  7.  4.6. 

**  Strab.  ubi  sup. ;  Plut.  de  Mulier.  Virtut.  mentions  a  Hippocles. 
^  Strab.  ubi  sup. 

*•  Pollux,  6.  16.  from  Aristot.  Ath.  1.  3.  B. ;  JEl.  V.  H.  12.  31 ;  Etym. 
M.  Bi/3Xivoc  olvo^.  ^  Bbckh.  Piod.  Expl.  153. 

^  Herod.  3.  13.  *•  Paus.  4.  24.  1. 
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legislation  of  Pittacus  ^.  Here  we  are,  in  all  pro- 
bability, to  understand  nothing  more  than  a  supe- 
rior magistrate,  who  is  thus  vaguely  designated  in 
conformity  to  the  predilection  for  the  use  of  the 
word  Basileus,  before  alluded  to,  but  under  which 
seems  to  have  been  concealed  a  more  definite  title, 
such  as  perhaps  Prytanis  in  Sjrracuse,  lalysus, 
and  on  the  island  of  Lesbos.  We  find  it  as  the 
peculiar  designation  of  an  oflSce  of  state,  divested 
of  royal  authority  indeed,  but  still  associated  with 
distinguished  honour,  and  generally  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  priesthood  in  Delphi  **  and  Siph- 
nus** ;  and  it  was  retained  till  a  late  age  in  Megara^, 
Chalcedon  *^  Cyzicus  ^,  and  Samothrace  **,  as  the 
appellation  of  a  functionary  below  tho  prince  of 
the  country,  a  sort  of  governor  in  Laconia  ^,  and 
this,  in  the  true  spirit  of  antiquity,  was  derived 
fi-om  that  age  when  Basileus  was  the  only  designa- 
tion for  a  head  or  chief. 

Though  these  particulars  concerning  the  kingly 
office  during  its  existence  are  incomplete,  and  in 
part  uncertain,  the  accounts  of  its  decline  in  single 
states  are  still  more  unsatisfactory.  Those  which 
are  extant  relate,  for  the  most  part,  to  such  states 
as  had  retained  the  old  heroic  monarchy.  In 
Crete  the  kingly  office  and  unity  of  state  disappear 
together,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Idome- 
neus  ^ ;  Etearchus  of  Axos  *,  recorded  as  a  king  in 
Crete,  when  Cyrene  was  founded,  was  apparently 

«  Stob.  42. 280,  Orl.  ed.  «>  Plut  Qa.  Gr.  7.  177. 

*i  Isocrat  adv.  Callim.  685  ;  comp.  Miiller,  ^ginet  155. 
«*  Chandler,  Mann.  Ox.  2.  82.  ^  Count  Caylns  recueil,  2.  55. 

^  Ibid.  2.  71.  72.    Coropaie,  on  the  last-mentioned  towns,  Tittmann,  gr. 
Staatsv.  M  Liv.  45.  5. 

»•  Ephor.  ap  Strab.  8.  364.  ^  Schol.  Horn.  Od.  19.  186. 

"  Herod.  4,  154. 
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nothing  but  a  public  officer ;  besides^  this  state  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  purely  Grecian.  In 
Boeotia,  whither  Opheltas  of  Thessaly  had  con- 
ducted the  Boeotians^,  the  last  king  on  record^  is 
Xanthus^  who  fell  in  single  combat  against  M elan- 
thus;  in  Achaia  the  regal  office  ended  with 
Ogyges  ^^ ;  in  Arcadia  Aristocrates  appears  to  have 
been  the  last  king  of  the  united  state  of  Orcho- 
menus  and  Trapezus  ^ ;  however,  the  word  Basi- 
leus  occurs  as  late  as  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in 
reference  to  Orchomenus,  it  is  true  upon  very  un- 
certain testimony^*.  In  Argos  the  dignity  con- 
tinued to  subsist,  but  latterly  deprived  of  all  power 
till  after  the  great  Persian  war^.  In  Cyrene  it 
still  maintained  itself  after  the  constitution^  of 
Demonax,  (between  550 — 530,  B.  C.  ^ ;)  the 
atrocities  of  Pheretima  exhibit  it  under  the  aspect 
of  oriental  degeneracy  %  and  she  herself  may  be 
compared  to  an  Amastris  or  Parysatis.  The  sub- 
ject of  Athens  will  be  more  fully  treated  below  *. 

II.  THE  DOMINANT  CLASS. 

a.  The  Hereditary  Nobility. 

§  30.  Before  the  nature  of  the  political  autho- 
rities in  the  various  constitutions  which  arose  after 
the  kingly  office  had  ceased  can  be  discussed,  we 
must  ascertain  the  legal  relation  in  which  the 
aggregate  inhabitants  of  the  state  stood  towards 
the  supreme  poUtical   power,   and  the  basis   on 


•  PlutCim.  1. 

•  Pauf.  9. 6.  8.  "  Strab.  8.  384 ;  Polyb.  2.  41. 
«•  Paoi.  8.  6.  8.  "  P».  Pint  Parall.  7.  243. 

•«  Miiller,  Dot.  2.  108. 109.  •*  Thrig.  h.  Cyren.  167,  sqq. 

«  Herod.  4. 161.  ^  Herod.  4. 102,  iqq. 

•  See  $45. 
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which  the  claims  to  participation  in  the  goveni- 
ment  were  established.  If  we  direct  our  attention 
to  the  progressive  stages  of  development,  what  we 
first  of  all  observe  is  not  a  general  citizenship,  but 
a  division  of  the  collective  members  of  the  state 
into  a  higher  and  a  lower  class,  without  any  com- 
munity of  civil  rights.  We  shall,  therefore,  first 
treat  of  these  two  classes,  and  afterwards  of  that 
which  they  possessed  in  common,  and  whereby 
both,  in  conjunction  as  citizens,  were  contradis- 
tinguished fi^om  non-citizens.  Amongst  the  fortaer 
the  hereditary  nobility  came  forward  with  the  most 
prominent  characteristics. 

How  soon  in  the  earliest  stages  of  civil  polity, 
after  such  as  were  distinguished  by  eminent  qualities 
had  established  themselves  as  chiefs,  every  species 
of  distinction  which  proceeded  fi^om  personal  merit 
began  to  b^  looked  upon  as  descendible,  has  been 
already  adverted  to  ^ ;  but  even  after  the  heroic 
age  it  was  a  popular  notion  amongst  the  Greeks 
who  were  not  yet  capable  of  abstract  speculation, 
that  the  transmission  of  a  right  by  descent  was 
valid ;  thus  the  Athenian  populace,  proud  of  the 
right  of  citizenship  they  posessed  by  virtue  of  their 
extraction,  asserted  a  pre-eminence  over  those  who 
were  destitute  of  such  claims.  This  respect  for 
the  perpetuation  of  a  right  by  birth  and  descent, 
the  relation  in  which  a  son,  as  the  possessor  of 
certain  rights,  stands  towards  his  father  as  the 
source  whence  he  derives  them,  has  been  expressed 
by  more  than  one  Greek  phrase^.  Hence  the  con- 
tinuance or  the  speedy  revival  of  the  hereditary 
nobility  in  the  new-founded  states  was  inevitable. 

I  See  $  17.  *  See  Append,  x. 
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Our  attention  must  first  be  directed  to  the 
princely  nobility  transmitted  from  the  heroic  age, 
which  continued  to  subsist  in  the  states  that  had 
sustained  no  change  through  the  migrations,  but 
which  appertained  to  numerous  leaders  of  the  mi- 
gratory hordes,  and  derived  new  force  and  sanction 
from  the  alliances  they  contracted  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  country.  After  the  abolition  of  the  princely 
government  this  assumed  the  nature  of  a  superior 
nobility  invested  with  oligarchical  authority,  or 
when  the  range  of  the  sharers  in  the  govern- 
ment became  more  extended,  that  of  a  particular 
order  in  the  class  of  the  governing,  distinguished 
by  especial  honours.  Houses  of  this  description 
were  the  Codridae  or  Medontiadse  in  Athens,  to 
which  the  Alcmseonidse^  became  allied  by  marriage ; 
the  Neleidae  *  in  Miletus ;  the  Basilidaa  in  Erythrae 
from  Cnopus*.;  the  Basileis^  in  Ephesus  from 
Androcles,  all  three  races  descendants  of  Codrus ; 
the  Penthilidse '^  in  Mitylene  from  Penthelus,  the 
son  of  Orestes.  Sprung  from  princely  nobility  of 
genuine  or  reputed  Heraclid  origin  were  the  Bac- 
chiadae  in  Corinth^ ;  the  Ctesippidae  in  Epidaurus^ 
and  most  probably  in  Cleonae  *** ;  the  Eratidae  ",  to 
which  belonged  the  noble  Diagoras,  in  Rhodes; 
the  Hippotadae^^  in  Cnidos  and  on  the  island  of 
Cos;  the  Aleuadae"  at  Larissa  in  Thessaly;  the 

*  See  Bockb,  Find.  ezpl.  300,  iqq.  «  $  29.  n.  33. 
'  ArUtot.  Pol.  5. 5.  4 ;  comp.  §  ^.  n.  36. 

*  Strab.  14.  633.    Said.  UtidyopaQ  bat  BamXtfed.    Comp.  $  29.  a.  34. 
7  Amtot.Pol.  5.B.  13. 

*  Herod.  5.  92 ;  Paut.  2.  4.  4.    In  Miletus  there  were  also*  Baicxf^Sai, 
Hesych.  Bojcy.    Were  they  related  to  the  others  ? 

*  Pans.  3.  16.  5;  Schol.  Soph.  Trach.  55. 
••  Miiller,  Dor.  I.  81 ;  2.  109. 

V  Bockh.  Pind.  expl.  165 ;  MUller,  Dor.  2.  147. 
■*  Diodor.  5.  9.  53 ;  Ttetz.  3  :  Lycoph.  1388. 
"  J  29.  n.  27. 
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Thespiadae  ",  seven  houses  in  Thespiee,  descended 
from  Hercules  and  the  daughters  of  the  mythical 
prince  Thespius ;  the  Phalanthiadae  in  Tarentum  ^, 
from  the  leader  of  the  expedition  to  that  place. 
The  Emmenidee,  in  Gela  and  Agrigentum^^  de- 
rived themselves  from  the  race  of  Polynices,  not 
to  mention  the  possible  descendants  of  Theras  in 
Thera,  concerning  whom  no  exact  particulars  are 
knovm;  from  Minyas,  the  Psoloeis  and  (Eonolai 
in  Orchomenus  *^ ;  from  Opheltas,  the  leader  of 
the  Boeotians  from  Thessaly,  the  Opheltiadee  in 
Thebes '%  where  the  Cleonymidae  were  considered 
as  related  to  the  royal  house  of  Labdacus  *^.  The 
loxidae  *^  in  Caria  pretended  to  trace  themselves 
to  loxus^  the  grandson  of  Theseus,  the  Ciny- 
radae  *^  in  Cyprus  to  the  renowned  Cinyras ;  and 
lastly,  the  Deucalionidae  "  in  Delphi  carried  their 
pedigree  to  a  most  incredible  height 

The  Theban  Sparti**  were,  it  is  true,  not  pre- 
cisely sprung  from  the  heroic  princely  blood,  but 
were  descended  from  the  most  ancient  military  no- 
bility, and  the  confidants  of  the  Cadmean  princes. 
Their  name  reminds  us  of  Autochthones,  and  was 
interpreted  accordingly,  being  proverbially  used  to 
designate  ancient  or  native  nobility^ ;  their  genuine- 


**  Diod.  4.  29. 41 ;  5.  J  5. 

'*  Schol.  Honit.  Od.  2.  5.  12 ;  comp.  Steph.  Byz.  'ABiivai,  where,  however, 
Tarentines  in  general  are  meant. 

i<  Multer,  Orchom.  329 ;  Bockh.  Find.  ezpL  lid. 

"  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  7.  198. 

>•  Plat,  de  Sera.  Num.  Vindict.  8.  208. 209. 

10  See  Dissen  ad  Find.  Isthm.  3.  p.  499,  sqq.  *>  Plut.  Thet.  8. 

»  Pind.  Pytb.  2.  27,  iqq. ;  and  Schol.  ApoUod.  3. 14.  3. 

»  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  n.  9. 

^  Siraprwv  yivoCt  ^tchyl.  £um.  400.  Siropro^c  icwucraCf  Eoiip. 
Pho&n.  1022;  comp.  964.  1015;  Schol.  on  674.  941.  944;  Pind.  Pyth.9. 
145;  Scbol.  Isthm.  7.  13;  1.  41  ;  comp.  Diaten.  ad  Pind.  p.  535;  ScboL 
Apoll.Hh.  3.  1178. 1185;  Hygin.  67.:  Draconteum  genus;  comp.  178. 

"  Platon.  Sophist  247.  C. 
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ness  was  said  to  be  discoverable  by  a  mark  on 
their  body  ^ ;  Epaminondas  descended  from  one 
line  of  them^;  and  some  of  them  were  yet  iii 
existence  at  the  time  of  Plutarch^.  The  Gephyreei, 
the  race  from  which  the  tyrannicides  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton^  were  descended^  asserted  that 
they  were  spnmg  from  companions  of  Cadmus* 
Very  slight  indeed  was  the  connection  between  the 
heroic  age  and  nine  families  in  Troezen^  which 
boasted  that  their  ancestors  had  once  piuified 
Orestes  from  the  guilt  of  murder^;  amongst  the 
hundred  noble  families  in  the  Italian  Locri^  which 
derived  their  origin  from  some  of  those  noble 
virgins  who,  according  to  the  tradition,  it  had  been 
once  necessary  to  send  annually  to  Ilium  ^,  to 
atone  for  the  impiety  of  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus ; 
in  Ithaca,  the  Colidee  and  Bucolii  called  them- 
selves  descendants  of  the  Homeric  shepherds 
EumsBUS  and  Philoitius^S  and  the  heralds  in 
Sparta  descendants  of  Talthybius  ^. 

The  sacerdotal  nobility  which,  as  was  observed 
above,  was  incorporated  with  the  general  nobility 
of  the  land,  so  as  to  enhance  the  estimation  in 
which  this  was  held,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
qualifications  requisite  for  the  priesthood,  and  the 
sacred  art  of  the  soothsayers  and  physicians  per- 
petuated in  exclusive  bodies,  required  a  rigorous 
family-scrutiny ;  and  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  con- 

*  Dioo.  Chrys.  1.  149:  Vfifuiov  XiytTcu  dvM  rov  yivov^,  ^^7X1  ''•C* 
oifsau  ifrl  rov  CfiputTOQ,    Comp.  Hygin.  72. 

*  Paus.  8.  11.  6. 

^  PIqU  de  Sera.  Nnmin.  Vindict.  8. 228.    CoDSolt,  on  this  extensiTe  sub- 
ject io  general,  lonsiui,  de  SpartU  in  Grsv.  Synt.  diaserU  210. 
*•  Herodot.  5.  65.  57. 

*•  Pant.  2.  31 ;  7.  n ;  1.  22. 2  ;  coinp.  MuHer,  Dor.  I.  338. 
^*  Arbtotl  ap.  Polyb.  12. 5.  6>  sqq* 
»*  Pint.  Qu.  Gr.  7. 180.  «•  Herodot  7. 134. 

Q  2 
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tinued  to  be  exercised  till  a  very  late  age ;  the  be- 
ginning of  the  line  was  naturally  sought  in  the 
heroic  time,  and  gods  and  princes  were  gorgeously 
announced  as  its  founders;  the  prophetic  race  of 
the  lamidae  ^  from  Olympia,  disseminated  through 
a  number  of  Grecian  states,  Laconia,  Arcadia,  Sy- 
racuse, etc.,  derived  its  origin  from  lamus,  a  scm 
of  Apollo  and  Evadne ;  the  Branchidae  at  Miletus 
from  Apollo's  son  Branchus^;  the  Asclepiadae  in 
Epidaurus,  Cos^,  etc.,  the  Emnolpidee  in  Athens 
and  Eleusis  ^,  the  Ceryces  ^,  were  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  sons  of  gods  in  those  places ;  and 
the  Clytiadae  ^  in  Elis,  from  the  celebrated  prophet 
and  prince  Melampus.  Certain  houses,  like  that  of 
the  Attic  Eteobutad^  Peripoltas,  who  accompanied 
Opheltas  to  Boeotia  in  the  capacity  of  seer,  occu- 
pied a  lower  position  in  the  genealogical  scale;  but 
this  was  still  in  existence  at  Cheronea^  at  the  time 
of  Plutarch ;  that  of  the  Ly comedae  in  Athens,  from 
which  came  Themistocles  *S  and  of  Telines,  from 
whom  Gelon's  ancestors  in  Gela  had  inherited  a 
priesthood  *^ 

As  next  in  importance  to  the  princely  nobility 
transmitted  from  the  heroic  age,  must  be  added 
the  houses  of  those  founders  of  states,  who,  it  is 
true,  had  not  inherited  heroic  nobility,  but  who, 
from  their  exalted  rank  in  the  new  states,  and 
through  the  honour  of  the  heroic  worship  which 
generally  fell  to  their  share,  conferred  upon  their 

**  See  at  large,  Boeckh,  Pind.  expl.  152.  153.  **  Cooon,  33. 

**  Sprengel,  Gesch.  d.  Med.  1.  340,  sqq. 

^  Creuzer,  Symb.  4.  355 ;  comp.  Mutter,  Prolegom.'250,  sqq. 

^  See  Zeibich  de  Cerycib.  mystic.    Creuzer,  Symb.  4.  356.  357. 

«•  Boeclib,  PiDd.  expf.  315. 

**  See  their  pedigree  \n  M  iiller,  Mioerv.  PoHad.  Sacra,  p.  8.     ^  Pint.  Cim.  6« 

«>  Paas.  9.  27.  2 ;  Plut.  Them.  1  ;  comp.  MuUer,  ubi  sup.  44,  sqq. 

«  HennL  7. 154 ;  SchoL  Pind.  p,  2.  27. 
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posterity  a  certain  splendour  of  illustrious  birth. 
Such  were  the  Protiadae  in  Massilia,  descended  from 
the  Phocaean  mariner  Protis  and  the  daughter  of 
a  Gallic  king  ^,  whom  he  espoused  before  the  set- 
tlement on  the  site  of  Massilia.  Least  furnished 
with  the  stamp  of  ancient  birth,  and  purely  derived 
from  a  niore  recent  age,  was  the  nobility  conferred 
by  participation  in  an  expedition  and  the  founda- 
tion of  a  state.  Houses  of  this  description,  from 
the  increase  of  which  the  nobility  before  described 
may  have  forfeited  various  privileges,  formed  the 
aristocracy  in  ApoUonia  and  Thera  ** ;  it  is  probar 
ble  that  the  numerous  illustrious  races  in  JE^b,  ** 
extolled  by  Pindar,  were  of  a  similar  description, 
such  as  the  Myletidae  in  Syracuse  ^,  etc.  Lastly,  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  those  districts  which 
like  Attica  preserved  the  population  of  the  heroic 
age  in  its  greatest  purity,  Autochthony  was  a  sub- 
ject of  pride  and  a  mark  of  nobility  *^ ;  whilst  in 
such  as  had  been  colonised,  the  name  of  the  an- 
cient and  aboriginal  inhabitants  was  regarded  with 
contempt,  as  of  the  Ignetes  in  Rhodes  ^  and  the 
Thebageneis  *^. 

Of  what  description  therefore  were  the  quali- 
fications which  permanently  determined  the  rank 
and  rights  of  the  nobility  as  the  governing  order 
of  the  country  ?  In  this  enquiry  it  is  necessary 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  hereditary 
distinctions  of  birth  and  family,  and  first  of  all  to 

^  A  then.  13.  576.  A.  B.  Hetychius  somewhat  singularly  has,  '(hj/aXl^M 
ol  fipxirytrac  rwv  AlrutX&v, 

**  Aristot.  Pol.  4.  6.  8  :  kv  rate  rifiaiQ  ijcav  o\  Sia^pavric  Kar*  ihykviiav 
mai  irpwToy  xaraffx^vi'tC  rdc  Atroixiai,  Concerning  the  du^^  of  the  nobility 
ID  Apollonia  to  guard  the  sacred  sheep  of  the  sun,  see  Herod.  9.  93. 

^  See  Append,  vii. 

<•  Thnc.  o.  5.  *'  See  Append,  xi. 

**  Hesych.  'lyviyrcc*  Comp.  Steph.  Byz.  Fv^c*  on  the  Eteocrates,  see 
Hockh  Greta,  I.  140,  sqq.  «  «  34.  n.  26. 
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examine  the  external  qualifications^  which^  in  the 
more  ancient  as  well  as  in  the  modem  states, 
were    looked   upon   as   the  basis  of    rights  and 
pretensions.     This  consisted  in  the  possession  of 
land,  which,  as  already  stated,  was  probably  pro- 
mised to  those  who  accompanied  an  expedition  ^, 
and  to  which  were  annexed  obligations  towards  the 
state,  especially  that  of  bearing  arms  for  it,  whilst 
this  was  again  associated  with  miUtary  honour  and 
the  use  of  a  nobler  sort  of  weapons.     This  endow- 
ment, a  reward  for  services  performed  and  to  be 
performed,  is  exhibited  to  us  in  the  infency  of  the 
new-founded  states,  in  the  light  of  a  nobility  of 
merit :  this  relation  must,  however,  soon  have  been 
superseded  by  one  of  another  description.     For 
the  adequate  estimation  of  personal  merit,  which 
in  the  nature  of  things  must  continually  be  recur- 
ring,  as  constantly  requires  a  return  io  general 
principles ;  by  which  it  must  be  determined  what 
position  in  the  state  individuals  are  entitled  to  oc- 
cupy as  men  and  as  citizens.     But  to  prevent  the 
confusion  liable  to  arise  from  such  a  wavering  state 
of  things,  it  is  requisite  that  there  should  exist  a 
supreme  authority,  firmly  estabhshed,  endowed  with 
political  intelligence,  and  possessed  of  the  necessary 
power  to  carry  into  operation  those  measures  which 
it  shall  deem  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity.    The  nearest  approach  to  this  standard  of 
perfection,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  the 
regal  office ;  but  how  deficient  in  these  attributes 
was  the  monarchy  of  the  age  that  followed  the 
great   migrations — a   narrowly  limited   authority, 
which  bore  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  de- 

'^  Thus  the  CynnaeAns  iDfited  people  to  dwell,  iwi  y^c  &vdSavfttf»  H«rod. 
4.  159 ;  comp.  4.  163.  After  the  developmeDt  of  the  democratic  principle,  od 
the  other  haDd,  the  expression  was  iiri  ry  t<rg  Kai  6ftoiq,  Thuc.  1.  27. 
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struction !  Hence,  we  soon  behold  revived  in  the 
Grecian  states  of  more  recent  origin,  that  prin- 
ciple which  had  prevailed  in  those  of  the  heroic 
age,  and  is  rooted  in  the  nature  of  all  earthly  poli- 
ties, viz.  the  hereditary  transmission  of  distinctions, 
which  were  in  the  first  instance  granted  to  merit 
alone ;  the  external  endowments  with  property,  the 
obligation  to  services  for  its  possession,  and  the 
rank  associated  with  it,  were  continued  by  descent 
in  particular  families ;  the  nobility  maintained  the 
purity  of  their  race  by  refusing  to  intermarry  with 
the  inferior  classes,  as  was  the  case  vnth  the  Bac- 
chiadae  ^^ ;  in  some  instances,  as  in  Leucas  ^,  even 
the  alienation  of  property  was  prohibited,  and  their 
power  consequently  the  more  firmly  established. 
It  results  therefore  that  the  hereditary  nobility 
who  at  the  decUne  of  the  kingly  power  constituted 
the  governing  order,  were  distinguished  by  these 
three  characteristics :  the  possession  of  property, 
miUtary  honour,  and  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  these  privileges,  together  with  which  the  sacer- 
dotal character  may  occasionally  be  discerned,  but, 
as  has  been  several  times  observed,  not  so  as  to 
mark  a  distinct  class. 

As  landed  proprietors,  the  nobility  were  called 
Gamori**;  this  appellation  was  however  peculiar 
to  the  Doric  states,  and  to  Syracuse  in  parti- 
cular^. Here  the  Gamori  were  the  possessors 
of  the  land,  who  themselves  dwelt  in  the  city, 
the  seat  of  government,   and  kept  husbandmen 

>>  Herod.  5.  92.  2.  Uidovay  dk  Kai  ijyov  U  dXX^Xw. 

«  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  4.  4. 

o  See  Valcken.  ad  Herod.  6.  77 ;  66.  22 ;  Rnbnk.  ad  Tim.  67 ;  Hesych. 
rauopoi '  ok  dwb  rwv  lyyiitav  nutiiidrwy  rd  KOivd  Sdirovrtc*  This  alludes 
to  liturgies,  wherefore  Kuhnken's  alteration  into  mffuirwv  is  unnecessary. 

^  Herod.  7.  155  ;  Died.  Frag.  V.  4.  26.  Bipont,  where  see  Vales,  and 
Wessel.    Concerning  Argos,  see  ^^schyl.  Supplic.  678. 
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on  their  estates  v  nevertheless  upon  the  occu- 
pation of  the  country  the  ancient  inhabitants  in 
some  instances  retained  their  landed  possessions, 
as  in  Phlius  **,  etc.,  but  they  can  hardly  have  had 
an  equal  right  to  form  part  of  the  governing  order ; 
again,  the  noblest  and  bravest  of  the  new  settlers 
received  larger  shares,  to  which  were  attached 
more  valuable  privileges.  The  same  practice  pre- 
vailed in  Attica  ^ ;  the  husbandmen  paid  a  rent  to 
the  noble  landlords;  but  the  denominations  were 
not  synonymous,  for  the  word  Geomori  in  Attica 
was  employed  for  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the 
service  of  the  nobility  termed  Eupatridae;  it  is 
probable,  that  the  word  Cleruchi,  afterwards  used 
in  Attic  politics,  was  of  more  ancient  use  ^ ;  and 
this  may  have  been  the  real  name  of  the  Samian 
nobility,  who  are  called  Geomori^  by  an  autho- 
rity in  whom  no  great  faith  is  to  be  reposed. 

The  military  title  of  the  nobility  was  Hippeis  % 
knights.  In  several  states,  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  country,  cavalry  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  armed  force,  and  was,  therefore,  the  noblest 
kind  of  service ;  with  this  was  coupled  the  posses- 
sion of  landed  property,  large  tracts  of  land  being 
bestowed  upon  them  for  the  keep  of  their  horses, 
or,  as  was  effected  by  Phidon  in  Cuma^,  their 
own  possessions  were  laid  under  contribution  for 
that  object.  In  these  countries,  therefore,  nobility 
and  cavalry  were  virtually  identical  terms  ^S  as,  for 

^  See  $  33.  n.  10,  sqq.  '^  See  §  44.  n.  16. 

*v  Near  Cyracus  there  was  a  district  called  KXSipoc,  Polysn,  1.  40.  9; 
comp.  Timaeus,  yea>ju^po(  *  fcXjfpovxot. 

»•  Plut.  Qasst.  Gr»c.  7.  211.  212. 

'^  Aristot.  Pol.  4.  10;  10.  11 ;  in  Chalcis  Iwirofidrai,  Herod.  5.  77:  in 
Lebadea  ItrirSTai ;  in  Argnm  5.  Pind.  Nem.  trrparMi>nK6v  ylvoc. 

«•  HeracL  Pont  11. 

•'  Aristot.  Pol.  4.  3.  2,  80-aic  ir6\i<rtv  iv  role  ciriroic  if  ivvafuc  ^. 
6\iyapxiai  wapA  rovroie  ii<rav,  corop.  6.  4.  3. 
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instance,  in  Thebes  ^,  Thespiae  ^,  Lebadea  ^,  Ott 
chomenus  ^,  in  Chalcis  and  Eretrian  EubcBa  ^,  in 
Magnesia  on  the  Meeander  ^,  and  most  probably  in 
Colophon  ^,  Crete  ^,  and  in  Cyrene,  where  the  no- 
bility were  called  Capetii'^.  Amongst  the  Do- 
rians, heavy-armed  infantry  constituted  the  national 
force  ^^,  whereas  the  cavalry  was  very  imperfectly 
org  nized;  nevertheless,  the  word  Hoplitae  will 
hardly  be  found  in  any  state  as  an  appellation  for 
military  nobility  '^^  In  Sparta,  where  there  was  no 
cavalry  whatever  till  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war^^  the  noble  youth  of  the  army  were  called 
Hippeis  ^\  The  foregcMng  observations  prove  that 
the  important  passage  in  Aristotle  ^^  which  states 
that  the  monarchy  was  immediately  succeeded  by 
the  aristocracy  of  knights  of  noble  birth,  and  this 
again  by  a  democracy  of  the  collective  Hoplitee, 
will,  upon  an  attentive  examination  of  the  subject, 
be  found  inapplicable  to  the  majority  of  the  Doric 
states. 

Under  each  of  the  two  names  mentioned  above, 
which  designate  the  external  endowments  of  the 
nobility  with  property  and  military  rank,  are  natu- 
rally included  such  families  as  were  distinguished 
by  more  ancient  and  superior  nobility;  and,  by 
virtue  of  their  right  to  inherit  these  distinctions. 


^    9Q/3a(  iviwwoip  Eorip.  Phoen.  17  ;  frdKvdpnoToi,  Soph.  Antig.  149 ; 
ih&piiaroit  B45  ;  irX^^i^^oi,  Pind.  01.  6.  145. 

<*  At  least  there  were  Eilarcheont  there,  eee  Mtiller,  Orch.  4. 1. 

•*  iMcript.  Wheeler.  374.  •*  Diod.  16.  79. 

*•  Stnb.  10.  448;  Valckeo.ad.  Herod.  6.  22  j  Tittmann,  gr.  Staatir.  648. 

^  Ariitot.  Pol.  4.  3.  2. 

•*  Heindorf  id  Plat.  The«t.  $  27 ;  compare  above,  $  23.  n.  13. 

^  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  10.  481. 

^  Hesych.  Ka^^rioi  ol  ircpi^avclc  ttiq  'HvptpfiiQi  compare  apfuBtiQ. 

^*  Muller,  Dor.  1.  77.    Heoce  the  words  yvfivfirtc*  yvftvriaioi,  were  ap- 

5 lied  to  the  lower  orders,  and  the  bondmen  in  Argos  (Pohl.  3.  82)  ;  compare 
liiller.  Dor.  2.  55.  ^  On  the  Attic "drXifrcc,  see  $  43. 

^  Thucjd.  4.  55 ;  compare  Strab.  10.  481. 
w  Miiller,  Dor.  2.  241.  »»  Pol.  4. 10;  10.  11. 
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the  landed  proprietors  and  knights  of  the  country 
were,  hke  the  older  nobility  by  right  of  birth,  de- 
noniinated  Eupatridae,  Eugeneis^^ 

b.  The  Rich. 

§  31.  However  easily  the  personal  authority  of 
such  as  were  possessed  of  landed  property  and 
military  distinction  might  have  assumed  an  here- 
ditary character,  it  nevertheless  seems  to  have  been 
necessary  for  the  further  continuance  of  hereditary 
power  in  the  nobility,  at  a  time  when  youthfiil  feel- 
ings and  aspirations  characterised  the  Greeks,  that 
the  nobles  should  maintain  their  footing  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  armed  force,  and  as  landed  proprie- 
tors in  the  state.     On  the  other  hand,  the  aUena- 
tion  of  landed  possessions,  and  retirement  from  the 
career  of  arms,  exposed  them  to  a  danger  against 
which  illustrious  birth  alone  was  not  a  sufficient 
security.     For  the  source  from  which  nobility  had 
emanated   did  not    cease    to   flow;    the    warlike 
exploits  of  the  lower  orders,  and  the  prosperity 
which   arose  without  the   circle   of  the   nobility, 
laid  the  foundation  for   claims  in  that   class  of 
the  people,  which,  though  less  entitled  to  assert 
them,   was  numerically  superior ;    and   although 
these  claims  were  not  directed  to  the  object  of 
raising  themselves  to  noble  rank,  by  virtue  of  the 
same  conditions  which  had  once  called  the  nobility 
into  existence,  they  were,  nevertheless,  impatient  of 
the  rank  the  nobility  asserted  as  an  aristocracy ;  and 
the  estimation  in  which  the  worth  and  merit  of  a 
citizen,  upon  whom  particular  privileges  were  to  be 


'^  Aristot.  Pol.  4.  6,  5  ;  ^{fytvua  itrriv  Apxaloc  wXovroc  ««•  Aptrti*  The 
deDomiDations  of  the  nobility  by  birth  will  be  fully  illuitrated  in  the  aecoxKi 
▼olume. 
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conferred,  were  held  by  the  lower  orders,  in  spite 
of  all  their  national  reverence  for  heroic  descent, 
now  became  associated  with  the  possession  of  emi- 
nent personal  qualities,  or  with  wealth  and  pro- 
perty, and  the  civil  benefits  which  might  thence 
result  to  the  state.  To  keep  this  aspiring  disposi- 
tion within  due  bounds,  and  to  preserve  the  balance 
between  its  growing  pretensions  and  those  of  the 
hereditary  proprietors  of  the  soil,  was  a  task  accom- 
plished in  but  few  of  the  Grecian  states ;  and  in 
those  it  was  effected  by  the  wisdom  of  the  legisla- 
tors and  the  force  of  immemorial  usage,  when  the 
merit  of  the  warrior  had,  from  the  earliest  times, 
asserted  a  pre-eminence,  as  amongst  the  Malians 
and  Arcadians,  and  still  more,  when  it  was  sup- 
ported by  an  equality  of  possessions,  as  in  Sparta. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  most  of  the  remaining  states 
the  class  of  the  rich  trenched  more  and  more  upon 
the  nobility  by  descent.  Riches  became  the  cry  of 
the  people  S  and  even  diminished  the  respect  for 
that  manly  virtue  which  was  not  yet  wholly  ex- 
tinguished, and  still  evinced  itself  in  enterprise  and 
action.  The  love  of  wealth  was  in  every  age  pecu- 
liar to  the  Grecian  character;  the  estimation  of 
the  person  according  to  the  standard  of  property, 
was  essentially  grounded  in  the  tendency  to  navi- 
gation and  commerce.  When  maritime  trade  be- 
gan to  flourish,  and  wealth  became  more  easy  of 
acquirement,  movables  and  the  precious  metals 
were  more  highly  valued  than  the  substantial  pro- 
perty of  land ;  the  multitudes  that  embraced  a  sea- 
faring life,  at  the  same  time  altered  the  estimation 
in  which  the  military  profession  was  held ;  notwith- 
standing knights  or  Hoplitae  still  continued  to  be 

*  Xprinara  xp^fiMT  civfip,  Pind.  Isthm.  2. 17  ',  Dissen.  Ezpl.  492. 
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the  most  distinguished  portion  of  the  military  force, 
yet  from  the  necessity  that  existed  for  seamen, 
there  arose  a  dangerous  counterpoise  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  nobility,  whose  calling  and  honour  cen- 
tered in  the  land  service ;  hence  the  pretensions  of 
the  lower  orders  unfolded  themselves  in  their  full 
force  after  the  naval  battles  with  the  Persians. 
However,  in  states  which  were  enriched  by  navi- 
gation and  trade,  the  wealth  which  was  thus  ac- 
quired might  very  easily  be  added  to  the  possessions 
of  the  noble  landholders,  who  had  been  concerned 
in  fitting  out  vessels,  and  they  themselves  thus 
preserve  their  ancient  pre-eminence  in  point  of 
property;  when  the  Grecian  historians  and  poli- 
ticians, therefore,  afterwards  characterised  the  aris- 
tocracy as  the  class  of  the  rich  %  and  declared  a 
share  in  the  government  to  be  based  upon  the 
principle  of  valuation  ^  in  allusion  to  the  political 
affairs  of  the  age  before  the  Persian  war,  as  in  the 
aristocracy  of  the  Hippobotae  in  Chalcis*,  the  Rhe- 
gians*,  Agrigentans  ^  etc.,  this  is  by  no  means  to  be 
understood  of  property  and  rights,  constantly  vary- 
ing, and  only  attached  to  the  person  of  the  holders 
for  the  time  being ;  hereditary  nobility  possessed  of 
property,  or,  at  least,  a  class  in  which  the  hereditary 
robiUty  had  the  ascendant,  is  a  far  more  natural  in- 
terpretation, and  is  supported  by  historical  authority; 
for  example,  amongst  the  Rhegians  none  but  those 
who  originally  belonged  to  the  Messenian  tribe 
could  obtain  a  share  in  the  government  ^ 

*  nXovfftoi,  traxUe,  Herod.  Thucyd.  etc. 

'  'Aird  rifififidTiavt  Plat,  de  Repub.  8.  550.  C.  sqq. ;  Ik  t&v  TiftHv  AristoC 
Pol.5.8u4. 

*  AristoU  &p.  Stnb.  10.  447,  dirb  Tifififi&rvv  dpKrroKpariKmt  Apxovrtc  i 
Plat.  Pericl.  23,  vXovri^  xal  d6^  dia^povrtc* 

'  Alpirol  dirb  rifitifmruv,  Heracl.  Poot  25. 

*  AristoU  Pol.  5.  8.  4.  ?  Streb.  6.  257. 
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Considerable  agitation  seems  to  have  prevailed 
in  most  of  the  Grecian  states  towards  the  end  of 
the  age  which  preceded  the  Persian  wars;  in 
Miletus  there  was  a  struggle  between  the  rich 
nobility,  called  Plutis,  from  their  riches,  or  Plontis^ 
from  their  ships,  and  the  lower  order,  denominated 
Cheiromacha  ® ;  the  Gamori  in  Syracuse  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  demus  ^  etc. ;  the  poUtical  importance 
of  wealth  with  a  change  of  families,  and  without 
regard  to  the  question,  whether  it  had  descended 
by  inheritance  and  was  associated  with  hereditary 
nobility,  or  was  attached  to  such  citizens  as 
had  but  recently  attained  rank  and  station;  the 
principle,  therefore,  of  the  census  was  established  in 
certain  states  by  means  of  express  constitutions, 
and  this  was  in  some  instances  attended  by  an  en- 
tire change  in  the  public  system,  as  was  the  case  in 
Athens,  under  Solon,  and  in  Cuma  under  Phidon*^ 
In  many  others,  similar  changes  were  probably 
effected  by  convention,  or,  as  amongst  the  Mile- 
sians, through  the  decree  of  an  intervening  state  ^, 
or  even  from  the  encroachments  of  the  bulk 
of  the  people,  who  forced  themselves  into  the 
actual  enjoyment  of  civil  rights.  This  is  a  subject 
which  will  be  more  fiilly  investigated  in  friture 
chapters. 

III.  THE  COMMON  FREEMEN. 

§  32.  Whilst  in  the  infancy  of  those  states  which 
arose  after  the  heroic  age,  the  nobles  come  forward 
with  such  prominent  and  decided  characteristics, 
owing  to  the  external  qualifications  they  retained, 

•  Plat.  Qastt.  Or.  7.  193  :  conf.  Heracl.  Poot  ap.  Ath.  12.  624.  Only 
one  of  the  readings  in  Plutarch  can  be  correct ;  according  to  hii  account,  the 
rich  were  likewise  called  itivavrai,  and  this  supports  the  reading  wXovrig, 

•  Herod.  7. 155.  *<»  Heracl.  P.  11.  "  Herod.  6. 28. 
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the  lower  orders  appear  to  have  been  for  a  consi- 
derable space  of  time  destitute  of  all  certain  and 
regular  form.  In  those  states  whose  population 
had  not  become  mixed  through  migrations^  their 
condition  was,  for  several  centuries,  unaffected  by 
any  particular  variation ;  in  others,  where  the  in- 
vading tribes  formed  the  dominant  class,  the  lower 
order  consisted  partly  of  the  former  occupants  of 
the  conquered  country,  as  in  Thessaly,  Laconia, 
Elis,  and  the  territory  of  Argus  and  Epidaunis, 
partly  of  the  common  and  undistinguished  mass 
which  composed  the  migratory  hordes,  and  had 
either  remained  in  a  subordinate  station  during 
and  after  the  expedition,  or,  even  supposing  it  to 
have  acquired,  for  a  time,  property  and  privileges, 
very  soon  descended  to  its  real  level  amongst 
nobler  associates,  and  lastly,  of  after-comers.  Thus 
Messenians  and  Chalcidians  migrated  to  Rhegium ; 
the  latter,  a  body  devoted  to  the  Delphic  god,  were 
henceforward  placed  upon  a  servile  footing  ^ ;  nu- 
merous husbandmen,  from  the  Corinthian  village  of 
Tenea*  went  with  Archias  to  Syracuse,  where 
they  probably  formed  a  portion  of  the  lower 
class.  *  This  class,  whose  most  usual  designation, 
Demus  %  like  the  Roman  word  PlebSy  became  gra- 
dually extended,  from  the  signification  of  a  body 
subordinate  to  the  nobility,  to  that  of  the  aggregate 
people,  and  whose  development  was  accompanied 
by  an  analogous  progress  in  the  idea  of  the  legal 
lights  associated  with  it,  were  not  citizens  in  the 
same  sense  of  the  word  as  the  nobility,  but  formed 
a  sort  of  substratum*   to  them,  without  political 

I  Stnib.  6. 257.  *  Strab.  8.  380. 

'  See  Append,  ▼iii. 

•'*  Aristot.  Pol.  4.  10. 11,  asugpus  as  a  reason  for  the  existence  of  royal  and 
oligarchical  gOTernroents  in  the  infency  of  states,  that  the  nuddle  cltaa  was  not 
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station  or  agency  themselves^  and  bordered  closely 
upon  the  nature  of  a  servile  order.  The  opposi- 
tion between  the  nobility  and  the  Demus,  which 
gradually  rose  from  this  condition  to  the  enjoyment 
of  political  rights^  must  be  considered  in  a  two-fold 
point  of  view — as  beheld  in  the  maritime  and  in  the 
inland  states* 

In  the  former,  which  from  their  devoting  little 
or  no  attention  to  navigation,  we  shall  call  land- 
states,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  distinction 
between  the  town  and  the  country,  the  former  im- 
plying the  seat  of  government,  and  the  latter  the 
dependent  rural  district  in  its  vicinity.  It  has 
been  shown  above  *  that  the  erection  of  towns  was 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  political  changes  ef- 
fected in  the  state-system  of  Greece,  and  one  of 
its  principal  causes ;  they  were  observed  to  rise  in 
the  greatest  number  in  those  districts  which  had 
been  colonised ;  spacious  towns  were  built  at  the 
foot  of  the  citadels  belonging  to  the  ancient  princes, 
in  which  the  military  retainers  took  up  their  quar- 
ters in  the  same  manner  as  in  a  knightly  castle,  and 
even  though  destitute  of  the  external  distinctives 
of  public  buildings  and  fortifications,  Sparta,  for 
example,  at  first  probably  rather  bearing  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  camp  than  a  city,  whilst  the  public 
edifices  of  EUs  were  not  erected  till  after  the  Per- 
sian wars  ^  the  town  nevertheless  formed  the  cen- 
tral point  of  government.  Thus  in  Elis  Oxylus 
received  the  inhabitants  of  various  townships  into 
the  city '' ;  hence  the  followers  of  Cresphontes  in- 
sisted that  he  should  found  ®  one  town,  and  not  five; 

nvmerous — ^c'  hXiLyavBpiinriav  yAp  oig  tlxov  k6\v  t6  fiimv — this,  how- 
ever, •ppean  nntenable. 

*  iil ;  comp.  Append.  Tiu.  *  Stnb.  8.  336.  ^  P&ui. 6.  4.  1. 

*  Epher.  &p.  Strmb.  8.  361 ;  conp.  Pais.  4.  3.  4. 
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and  on  that  account  the  collection  of  the  country 
people  mto  towns  (avvoi^KurfiSsf)  became  a  means  to 
promote  democracy.  From  designating  the  mem- 
ber of  the  community  of  a  town  in  this  sense^  the 
word  townsman  was  accordingly  employed  to  sig- 
nify state-citizen^  full  citizen.  On  the  other  hand^ 
dwelUng  around  the  town,  taking  no  part  in  town 
affairs,  and  fulfilling  the  poHtical  destination  in  a 
servile  cultivation  of  the  soil,  were  the  charac- 
teristic marks  of  the  lower  class ;  and  hence  arose 
the  appellation  Perioeci  ^.  This  is  described  by  the 
ancients  as  the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, in  contradistinction  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capital,  Sparta  "*,  the  occupants  of  the  country 
round  about  the  towns  in  Crete  ",  and  the  dwellers 
around  Argos  ^*  and  Elis  ^' :  but  if  we  strictly  ex- 
amine the  political  relation  of  the  lower  class,  in- 
stead of  regarding  the  indefinite  expressions  of  the 
ancients,  we  shall  find  that  the  same  character  ap- 
plies to  the  Attic  Thetes  ^*,  the  Demus  of  Epidau- 
rus*^,  the  twenty-five  townships  ^^  belonging  to 
Sybaris,  Messenia  ^^,  etc. 

The  condition  of  these  PericBci,  as  far  as  politi- 
cal rights  were  concerned,  was  neither  uniform  in 
every  place,  nor  the  same  at  all  times  in  single 
states",  but  varied  from  a  condition  closely  bor- 
dering on  citizenship  to  the  confines  of  bondage. 

^  See  Append.  Tiii.  >«  Herod.  6.  58 ;  9.  11. 

"  ArifttoU  Pol.  2.  6^  1 ;  Sosicrat.  ap.  Atb.  6.  263.  F. 

**  Aristot  Pol.  6.  2.  8;  Plut.  de  Mulier.  Virtut.  7.  11.  from  which  the 
word  dovXoi,  improperly  uied  by  Herod.  6.  83.  must  be  emended.  Comp. 
Herodotus  himself,  8.  73. 

»  Thuc.  2.  25  ;  Xenonh.  HeU.  3. 2.  23. 

>*  Concerning  the  word,  see  Append,  zii.  on  the  subject  itself  below,  §  44. 

'*  Tov  ^  drifiov  rh  irXtiffrov  iv  Afpif  SurpiPtv,  Plat.  Quest.  Gr.  1 . 

**  nirrf  Sk  Kol  <7jco<ri  fr6\€ie  virfKoovc  ^0'X<>  Strab.  6.  263. 

»'  Sec  n.  8. 

*"  It  was  stipulated  in  the  first  treaty  that  Sparta's  Perioeci  should  be  — 
hovdfiov^  —  fitrixovrac  TroXtrdas  Kai  Apxtiitiv,  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  8.  364. 
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In  the  first  place^  it  is  necessary  to  draw  an  ac- 
curate line  of  distinction  between  Perioeci  and 
bondsmen  generally.  The  vague  manner  in  which 
these  appellations  were  employed^  no  less  than 
their  resemblance  in  political  condition^  has  caused 
the  Perioeci  to  be  so  frequently  confounded  with 
those  whose  station  was  in  reality  much  lower^ 
namely,  the  Penestse  and  Helots  :  the  former  were 
nowhere  utterly  divested  of  the  character  of  citi- 
zens^ and^  bondsmen  or  slaves,  in  the  strict  sense 
ol  the  term,  although  the  nobility,  as  in  Sicyon  and 
Epidaurus,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
rest  of  the  population,  compelled  them  to  wear  the 
rustic  dress  of  the  sheepskin,  and  degraded  them 
by  nicknames  ^^  a  proceeding  for  the  most  part 
ascribed  to  the  tyrants  ;  their  relation  may  be  dis- 
tinctly recognised  as  that  of  an  intermediate  class 
between  the  nobles  and  slaves  in  Laconia,  where 
the  Helots  stood  below  the  Perioeci,  and  constituted 
the  class  of  slaves,  propeiiy  so  called,  like  the 
Aphamiotse  in  Crete,  and  the  Callicryrians  in  Sy* 
racuse^.  Thp  subordinate  relation  in  which  the 
Perioeci  stood  towards  the  capital  of  the  country, 
occasioned  their  townships  and  districts  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  dependent  character ;  hence,  Xe- 
nophon*^  calb  Thespiae,  etc*  towns  of  the  Perioeci 
belonging  to  Thebes ;  the  Triphylians^  he^  as  well 


**  KortM^fluro^poi, "  ■heepskiD-wetrert/'  and  copwif^oi "  cudgel-beareiB*' 
in  Sicyon ;  Theopomp.  ap.  Ath.  6.  271.  D. ;  Poll.  3.  82  ;  Steph.  Byz.  Xtoc ; 
£^m.  M.  EiX«#rcCf  comp.  Kuhnk.  ad  Tim.  213 ;  KovliroitQ,  **  dusty-footed," 
in  EpidaaniB,  Pint.  Qn.  Gr.  1.  To  the  same  class  probably  belonged  the^ 
Omntbian  JLwSfdKoi,  who  appear  to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  dog-' 
nfcin  cap  which  tney  wore.  In  Hesych.  they  are  called  pvXti,  on  which  ac- 
4^ant  1  cannot  with  Miiller,  Dor.  2.  69.  consider  them  as  a  sort  of  Helots ; 
comp.$  51.  n.  11. 

*•  See  concerning  all,  f  84.  «  Hell.  5.  4. 46. 

▼OL.  I.  B 
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as  Pausanias^S  denorainates  the  Perioeci  of  Elis: 
but  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  notwithstand- 
ing their  subordinate  position  with  respect  to  legal 
rights,  they  still  constituted  integral  parts  of  that 
state,    from    the    centre    of   whose    capital    they 
were  governed,  but  were  in  themselves  devoid  of 
the  character  of  a  community ;  which  was  a  very 
different  relation  from  that  of  confederate  towns, 
although  they  might  be  dependent  upon  a  power- 
ful ally,  as  well  as  merely  tributary  or  kindred 
places,  such  as  the  Triphylian  Lepreum  ^,  and  the 
Thessalian  mountain  tribes  ^,  as  long  as  they  were 
not    internally   incorporated   with   the    governing 
state.     Nevertheless  the  relation  of  several  places 
inhabited  by  Perioeci,  was  assimilated  to  that  of 
towns  dependent  upon  Hegemony,  as  for  instance 
that  of  the  Orneatians  in  Argolis  **.     In  the  mari- 
time states,  which  did  not  possess  an  extensive 
landed  territory  adapted  to  the  objects  of  agricul- 
ture, or  which  did  not  make  agricultiu-e  the  basis 
of  their  public  economy,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  lower  class  generally  resided  in  the  town ;  as 
in  those  of  Sicily  ^,  the  Cheiromacha  in  Miletus  ^, 
etc.      These    were,    according   to    circumstances, 
either  seamen  or  handicraftsmen ;  thus  they  were 
fishermen  in  Tarentum  and  Byzantium  ®,  and  arti- 
sans in  Corinth  ^.     Demus  is  in  this  case  the  com- 
mon  denomination,  and  with  this  appellation  is 
connected  the  increase  in  the  political  importance 


»  Hell.  3.  2.  23.  30 ;  Paus.  3.  8.  2. 

»  Thuc.  5.  31  ;  comp.  §  13.  n.  38.  »*  See  $  26.  n.  37. 

»  Herod.  8.  73  ;  comp.  Mull.  Dor.  1.  83  ;  2.  57. 

«  Herod.  7.  165.  166.  «  §  31.  d.  8. 

»»  Arialot.  Pol.  4.  4.  1. 7.  »  Strab.  8,  382. 
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of  the  lower  class  ^.  A  prescriptive  difference  of 
ranks  was  more  easily  effaced  where  the  classes  re- 
sided together,  from  the  part  taken  by  the  nobility 
in  maritime  affairs,  and  the  share  the  lower  order 
received  of  the  profits ;  henceforward  wealth  be- 
came the  general  standard,  and  aspiring  preten- 
sions in  the  democracy  were  much  more  likely  to 
arise  from  such  a  state  of  things  than  from  the 
rustic  simplicity  of  the  Periceci.  In  Athens,  at  a 
later  period,  the  harbour  of  Piraeus  was  marked  by 
a  more  democratic  character  than  the  adjacent 
capital  ^\ 

IV.  CITIZENSHIP  IN  GENERAL. 

§  33.  We  have  seen,  that  except  in  those  states, 
where  legislation  very  soon  regulated  the  relations 
subsisting  amongst  their  members,  the  personal 
essence  of  pure  citizenship  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  lower  order,  any  more  than  its  distinctive 
feature  is  to  be  defined  as  a  share  in  the  supreme 
power ;  this  was  not  possessed  by  that  order  whose 
condition  was  alike  devoid  of  systematic  form  and 
legal  rights,  nor  was  it  deprived  of  the  same  by 
any  temporary  usurpation  or  encroachments  on 
the  part  of  the  nobility,  but  its  earliest  state  was 
politically  passive,  whence  it  had  gradually  to  work 
its  way  to  the  acquisition  of  a  share  in  free  and 
influential  agency.  The  true  nature  of  that  citi- 
zenship which  was  common  to  both  orders,  will 
therefore  be  best  understood  by  comparing  it  with 
that  which  was  opposed  to  it.    Opposed  to  the  per- 


^  See  Append,  viii. 

'1  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  2.  12.  claaees  Colophon  and  Claxomenc  with  Athens ; 
it  was  possibly  the  same  case  there. 

r2 
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sonally  free  were  the  personally  non-free,  and  to 
permanent  residents  and  persons  considered  as  na- 
tives, foreigners,  or  aliens. 

To  guard  against  any  misconception  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  former,  it  must  be  repeated, 
that  although  the  lower  class  was  destitute  of  all 
share  in  the  government,  and  in  some  states  was, 
in  fact,  scarcely  distinguished  from  the  slaves  pro- 
perly so  called,  it  was,  nevertheless,  not  so 
wholly  devoid  of  the  character  of  citizenship,  that 
the  aristocracy  could  be  entitled  to  look  upon  this 
as  their  exclusive  attribute,  and  regard  themselves 
as  alone  capable  of  complying  ynth  its  requisites  ; 
the  rank  asserted  by  the  nobles  as  citizens  invested 
with  higher  privileges,  by  no  means  served  wholly 
to  shut  out  the  lower  class  from  civil  and  political 
freedom.  Even  Gelon,  who  acted  according  to 
the  right  of  conquest,  did  not  reduce  the  Demus 
of  the  conquered  Sicilian  states  Megara  and  Euboea 
to  the  state  of  bondsmen  in  their  own  country,  but 
sold  them  into  captivity  out  of  Sicily  \  Excep- 
tions arising  out  of  the  provisions  of  private  law, 
as  when,  in  Thebes,  foundlings  became  the  bonds- 
men of  him  who  educated  them  *,  or,  in  Athens, 
redeemed  prisoners  of  war  were  the  property  of 
him  who  had  ransomed  them  in  case  they  neglected 
to  repay  the  ransom  ^  and  in  general,  that  the  strict 
law  of  debt  could  reduce  to  slavery  *,  concern  indi- 
viduals only,  not  a  whole  class ;  moreover,  in  the 
two  last  cases  the  body  was  only  supposed  to  be 
temporarily  impawned  till  the  debt  should  be  dis- 
charged. 

»  Herod.  7. 166.  »  ^litn.  V.  H.  2.  7. 

^  Pemoelh.  c.  Kicos.  1250.  <  Photim  trttffaxOia, 
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But  what  mainly  served  to  r«nove  the  barrier 
which  had  separated  the  lower  order  from  the 
aristocracy,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  former  could 
be  regarded  in  the  false  light  of  a  servile  class,  was 
that  the  common  freemen,  like  the  nobility,  had  a 
class  of  this  nature  assigned  to  them  as  a  political 
substratum,  by  which  means  they  became  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  common 
exigencies  of  life,  and  enabled  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  political  agency.  If  this  does  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  any  immediate  relation  to  political 
power,  it  is  at  least  one  of  the  most  important 
modifications  of  general  citizenship  in  Greece.  A 
servile  class  of  this  nature  arose  in  the  interval 
between  the  first  great  migrations  and  the  wars 
with  the  Persians,  in  the  Grecian  states  generally, 
with  the  exception  of  Phocis*  and  the  Italian 
Locri^  and  was  composed  either  of  the  former 
occupants  of  the  country  reduced  to  a  state  of 
bondage^  or  of  purchased  slaves ;  sometimes  the 
two  were  combined,  as  was  the  case  in  Crete  with 
the  Aphamiotae  and  Chrysoneti^.  But  the  ne- 
cessity that  one  or  the  other  should  form  a  basis 
for  the  citizenship,  at  length  became  so  settled  and 
general  an  opinion  amongst  all  ranks  of  the  nation, 
that  even  the  most  humane  and  high-minded  poli- 
ticians of  antiquity,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  retained  it 
in  their  theories  as  a  universally  acknowledged 
principle.  This  servile  class  was,  therefore,  like  an 
instrument  for  the  vfel&xe  and  perfectibility  of  the 
free  citizen  of  the  state ;  its  legitimate  mission  was 

*  Athen.  6. 264.  C. 

•  TimeuB  ap  Polyb.  13.  6. ;  compare  Ath.  6.  264  C. ;  272  A. 

^  Athen.  6.  263.    Concerning  the  Aphamiots,  see  the  next  section. 
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accomplished  in  serving  without  claims  or  obliga- 
tions to  superior  functions  either  civil  or  domestic ; 
but  the  civil  class  being  thereby  raised  one  step 
above  its  natural  condition,  and  standing  as  it  were 
upon  artificial  ground,  was  exonerated  from  a  care 
for  the  common  necessities  of  life,  and  furnished 
with  greater  capacities  for  satisfying  the  political 
claims  upon  it;  what  it  lost  through  the  instru- 
mentahty  of  the  servile  class  physically,  was  made 
up  by  its  increased  political  efficiency®-  In  the 
rudiments  of  the  new-founded  states  there  could 
exist  no  fixed  principle  of  distinction  between  the 
resident,  or  person  regarded  as  a  native,  and  the 
alien.  The  wandering  hordes  were  more  or  less 
composed  of  dissimilar  elements;  mere  participa- 
tion in  an  expedition  by  no  means  constituted  the 
exclusive  character  of  any  privileged  class  arising 
out  of  it.  For  in  many  of  the  new  states  a  portion 
of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  first 
of  all  received  as  citizens,  on  the  faith  of  treaties  to 
that  effect,  as  m  Elis  ^  Phlius  ^^  Laconia  ",  Tree- 
zen^^,  Sicyon^^  Colophon",  Samos^*,  and  Ephesus^^ 
Till  masses  like  these  amalgamated,  and  the  dis- 
tinctive marks  of  exclusiveness  could  again  arise^ 
unquestionably  the  affair  of  a  longer  period  than 


B  See  the  admirable  disquisition  of  TittmaoD,  gr.  Staatsv.  622.  where  he 
considers  the  subject  in  the  spirit  of  a  cosmopolite. 

•  Ephor.  ap  Strab.  8.  364.  gard  avyyeviiav  wcikatdv.  Comp.  Pans.  5. 
4.  1.  Tbb  is  certainly  not  consistent  with  the  statement  in  Strab.  8.  367. 
that  the  Epeans  had  been  expelled. 

^0  Paus.2.  13.  1.  "  $32.n.  17. 

"  Fans.  2.  30.  9.  —  l^l^avro  —  oi  Tpot^i^viot  ffvvoixovg  Ahipclwv  r«v 
U  'Apyovg, 

*^  Tne  ancient  Sicyonians  probably  formed  the  fourth  Phyle,  AiyioXflc* 
Herod.  5.  68.  »*  Paus.  7.  3.  1. 

**  Etym.  M.  *  AcrwaXaia, 

**  Paus.  7.  2*  5.  This  refers  to  those  who  belonged  to  the  Ephe^o 
sanctuary.  Compare,  concerning  the  arrangements  in  the  colonies,  Miill. 
Dor.  2.  61. 
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a  single  generation,  the  circle  was  not  closed 
against  new  comers  '',  and  the  necessity  for  assist- 
ance in  cases  of  emergency  perhaps  frequently 
facilitated  their  admission.  It  is  true  that,  for  the 
most  part,  the  after-comers  were  only  considered 
as  partakers  of  the  rights  of  the  lower  order ;  but 
these  were,  nevertheless,  the  basis  upon  which 
general  citizenship  was  afterwards  raised  up;  when 
they  were  occasionally  expelled  again,  like  the 
Trcezenians  from  Sybaris  *®,  this  may  undoubtedly 
be  considered  an  indication  of  fastidiousness  in  the 
ancient  citizens,  but  it  might  also  be  regarded  as 
a  sign  of  arrogance  in  the  new  comers* 

However,  a  relation  of  so  lax  a  nature  as  this 
could  not  long  subsist ;  for  the  citizenship,  like  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility  in  the  new  states,  soon 
became  hereditary,  and  was  henceforward  sur- 
rounded with  barriers  which  were  closed  against 
aliens.  Within  these  it  was  transmitted,  with  all 
those  rights  which  had  adhered  to  it  in  the  course 
of  political  development,  and  which  were  regarded 
as  inseparable  from  it,  to  the  following  generations ; 
the  best  title  to  it  was  descent  *^  to  which  head 
may  be  referred  the  Athenian  custom  of  naming 
the  grandson  after  the  grandfather,  and  deducing 
a  legal  title  to  the  franchise  from  the  third  lineal  an- 
cestor ^.     With  regard  to  the  mothers,  these  rules 


>7  'ExoiKOi,   See,  on  this  word,  Schol.  3 ;  Thuc.  2. 27. 

«•  Diod.  12.  9. 

*»  Bekker,  Anecd.  259.  iyyivric — Avrbc  I?  iffrHv.  Comp.  26. :  aw^iyct^c  * 
'Ofifip,  lOaytvfit  —  yvfi<nov  fjifi  AWoSairbv  firj^k  voBov.  (Thus  we  may 
explain  idayiviiQ  MiX^crioc,  as  applied  to  lliales.  Diog.  Laert.  1.  22.> 
Comp.  Hesych.  iviiKviaQ. 

»  £c  rpiyovioc,  PoUax  8.  85  ;  Strab.  4. 179.  The  statement  in  Hesych^. 
'Ev^oitycvoi  (accord,  to  Kiister)  o2  iitrb  kwrdL  jcarkpiav  koI  fifiripbtv  acrrwif 
Karayoyricrb  yfvoc*  can  hardly  have  applied  to  a  Greek  state. 
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were  not  very  strictly  observed  ^ ;  Jiowever,  it 
n^y  be  assumed  as  a  general  rule^  that  to  be  a 
partaker  of  the  full  rights  of  citizenship^  it  was  re* 
quisite  that  both  &ther  and  mother  should  have 
been  citizens  ^  ;  this  principle  is  afterwards  beheld 
in  intense  operation  in  those  states  where  there 
was  a  general  prohibition  of  all  intennarriage  with 
foreigners. 

After  the  circle  of  the  citizenship  had^  by  means 
of  the  right  of  births  become  narrowed,  and  at  the 
same  time  its  common  properties  had  assumed  a 
more  definite  form,  from  the  marked  contrast 
which  it  presented  to  the  servile  class,  the  charac- 
ter and  various  denominations  of  naturalisation^ 
likewise  became  more  fixed.  No  universal  princi- 
ples can  be  expected  in  such  a  multitude  of  sepa- 
rate states ;  many  amongst  them  kept  their  citizen- 
ship rigorously  closed;  Sparta  is  said  to  have 
imparted  its  full  freedom  to  two  foreigners  only, 
Tisamenus  and  Hegias  ^,  before  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus ;  Megara  pretended  to  have  conferred  it  upon 
no  one  but  Hercules**,  before  Alexander  the  Great's 
time ;  others  were  liberal  with  it,  as  Sybaris  ^,  and, 
upon  the  faith  of  an  uncertain  statement,  Athens  ^. 
However,  that  liberaUty  in  dispensing  the  franchise 
in  general,  could  not  be  a  political  maxim  amongst 
the  Greeks,  will  perhaps  result  from  the  follow- 
ing reflections.     Naturalisation  might,  it  is  true. 


**  Comp.  Meior  de  Bon.  Damnator.  p.  73. 

^  See,  on  the  tabject  of  Byzantium,  the  city  thronged  with  strangers,  Ps. 
Aristot.  Oec.  %  3. 

"  The  naturaliied  alien :  Afiftowoi^d^,  Kard  yint^pm  iroX^nK*  DeoMith. 
c.  Nicostr.  1252 ;  Pi.  Demosth.  in  Neer.  1345. 

*  Herod.  9. 33 ;  comp.  Pans.  3.  11.  6. 

^  Plut.  Prscepf .  Gefcnd.  Reipub.  9.  286.  »  Diod.  12.  9. 

^  Phot,  and  Suid.  Hcpc^i^at  from  Ephonis. 
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appear  admissible,  and  evea  advisable,  in  those 
places  where  there  was  a  scanty  population,  as 
in  the  infancy  of  various  new  commimities ;  how- 
ever, the  Grecian  states  by  no  means  exhibited 
the  desire  to  possess  a  large  population.  From 
the  separation  prev£nling  amongst  them,  and  the 
favour  of  circumstances,  which  secured  independ^ 
ence  to  numerically  inconsiderable  communities, 
as  well  as  from  the  absence  of  projects  of  ag- 
grandisement in  those  quarters,  where  a  hegemony 
was  able  to  call  into  action  considerable  bodies, 
they  required  but  a  moderate  proportion  of  phy- 
sical force  to  maintain  a  proper  position,  with  re- 
gard to  the  neighbouring  states ;  against  more  im- 
mediate danger  they  contracted  alliances,  or  jrielded 
to  superior  force,  without  any  disposition  to  em- 
ploy extensive  numbers  for  their  defence*  On 
the  other  hand,  the  estimation  of  the  citisen- 
ship  was  rather  directed  to  its  intrinsic  essence ; 
an  opinion  soon  began  to  prevail,  that  the  citizen 
ought  to  be  possessed  of  a  suitable  qualification  as 
regarded  property,  that  the  free  exercise  of  rights 
on  his  part  might  not  be  impeded  by  a  redundant 
population,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  preclude 
any  disproportion  between  the  number  of  the  estates 
and  that  of  the  proprietors.  Add  to  this  their  inca- 
pacity to  govern  larger  masses,  the  notion  that  the 
state  ought  to  be  a  symmetrical  whole,  and  the 
prevailing  disposition  in  &vour  of  political  machi- 
nery, which  might  be  conveniently  overlooked; 
and  lastly,  an  opinion  that  it  was  highly  salutary 
when  the  citizens  in  general  were  acquainted  with 
each  other,  and  lived  upon  a  familiar  footing^. 

^  Plat,  de  Legg.  5.  738.  C.  £. ;  ArUtot.  Pol.  5.  9. 2 ;  conf.  7.  4.  8. 
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This,  it  is  true,  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
solicitude  displayed  for  the  maintenance  of  families, 
the  obligation  of  the  magistrates  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tinction of  a  house  ^,  and  the  orders  for  enforcing 
marriage  ^ ;  but  this  was  not  directed  to  the  gene- 
ral principle  of  population,  but  resulted  from  that 
primitive  religious  feeling  which  regarded  as  sacred 
the  perpetuation  of  existing  families.  It  was  a 
subject  of  affliction  to  an  individual  to  have  no 
issue  ;  and  the  extinction  of  a  family  was  deplored 
by  the  state  as  a  public  calamity.  With  this  was 
connected  the  purely  political  consideration  that 
certain  duties  appertained  to  certain  families.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  disposition  to  observe  a  fixed 
limit  in  the  number  of  the  citizens,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that,  except  in  Sparta  and  Locri'*,  it 
was  lawful  for  them  to  leave  the  country**,  that 
the  exposition  of  children  was  almost  universally 
permitted",  and  particularly  that  the  number  of 
citizens  sent  out  to  colonies,  was  far  greater  than 
that  of  strangers  adopted  by  naturalization.  This 
must  be  combined  with  the  bounty  of  nature 
towards  the  rising  states,  and  the  rapid  increase  in 
population,  so  that  upon  the  lowest  possible  com- 
putation the  total  numerical  amount  of  Grecian 
citizens  must  have  been  almost  incredible.  Finally, 
when  war  or  other  causes  rendered  an  increase 
in  the  munber  of  citizens  necessary,  it  was  a 
more  obvious  expedient  to  have  recourse  in  the 
emergency  to  Perioeci,  or  to  individuals  selected 

*  Deroosth.  ad?.  Macar.  1076 ;    comp.  Pol.  8.  69 ;    Issus  de  Apollod. 
Heredit.  179. 

^  Deinarch.  c.  Deroosth.  51 ,  Plut.  Lye.  15. 
»»  Plut.  Lye.  27  ;  Stob.  Senn.  42.  279.  Orl. 
^  Concerning  Athens,  see  Plat.  Criton,  51.  D. 

*  Thebes  fonned  an  exception,  M\,  V.  H.  2.  7. 
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from  the  servile  class  at  home^  than  to  strangers ; 
this  is  even  proved  by  the  fabulous  accounts  of 
the  Spartan  Epeunactae^  and  the  Chalcedonian 
Metoeci ". 

After  the  distinction  between  citizenship  and 
slavery,  and  alienage,  has  exhibited  in  a  clear  light 
the  exclusive  natiu*e  of  the  first,  we  may  eniunerate 
the  following  as  its  leading  ingredients :  The  right 
of  pleading  before  public  tribunals ;  that  of  possess- 
ing landed  property,  whereas  the  alien  could  only 
be  a  tenant  ^ ;  and  the  right  of  bearing  arms,  and 
taking  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  popular  assem- 
bly. To  guarantee  the  same,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  natural-bom  citizen  should  be  recognised  as  a 
member  by  one  of  the  Phylae,  Phratriae,  or  other 
unions  adverted  to  above,  and  that  the  naturalized 
alien  should  have  derived  his  right  from  a  decree 
of  the  collective  people,  emanating  from  the  centre 
of  the  state.  It  could  only  be  forfeited  by  the  cri- 
minal through  the  operation  of  a  judicial  sentence, 
guaranteed  by  the  body  of  the  people.  It  was 
designated  by  the  word  honour  (rLfirj)^,  which, 
together  with  the  right  itself,  became  extended, 
from  its  original  reference  to  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility*  to  general  citizenship ;  the  privation  of  the 
same,  as  a  state  of  infamy,  was  entitled  {arifila)  ^. 

»•  Theop.  ap.  Ath.  6.  271.  C.  »  Plut  Qu.  Gr.  7.  208. 

^  Xeooph.  de  Vectig.  2.  6 ;  Boeckb,  Pub.  Ecod.  1.  154. 
^  Poll.  4.5.  9. 

^  Thus  applied  to  magistrates,  Herod.  I.  59;  comp.  Sophocl.  Aj.  661  \ 
Aristot.  Pol.  5.  5.  2  ;  6.  5. 1 1 ;  hence  rcfiovx^*  }n  MaasiUai  Strab.  4.  179. 
*»  Conf.  $  46. 
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V.  THE  CONDITION  OF  SLAVES  AND  ALIENS  AS 
OPPOSED  TO  CITIZENSHIP. 

§  34.  Servitude  was  of  two  kinds—bondage  and 
slavery. 

Bondage  arose  in  consequence  of  the  migrations 
from  the  subjugation  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district 
by  invading  hordes.  This  was^  according  to  cir- 
cumstances^ attended  either  by  force  or  treaty ;  the 
former  expelled  or  subjected ;  the  latter  admitted 
gradations  in  servitude^  by  which  means  certain 
personal  rights  might  be  preserved ;  however,  even 
after  treaties,  instances  of  the  exercise  of  force  were 
by  no  means  rare.  Thus,  then,  there  was  in  their 
condition  a  continual  tendency  to  servitude,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ineffectual  struggles  of  those  origin- 
ally but  partially  enslaved,  to  recover  their  former 
freedom,  and  the  growing  appetite  for  power  in  their 
new  masters;  as  when  the  Spartans  reduced  the 
Messenians  to  bondage,  men  sprung  from  a  com- 
mon stock  with  themselves,  and  once  possessed 
of  equal  rights.  In  the  explanations  of  the  words 
Helot  and  Penestes,  it  is  laid  down  as  their  in- 
separable incidents,  that  bondsmen  of  this  de- 
scription should  have  been  subdued  by  force  of 
arms  S  and  that  they  should  all  have  been  slaves  by 
birth  * ;  this  involved  the  fonnal  distinction  between 
them  and  the  purchased  slaves  of  barbarian  origin. 


*  Harpocr.  and  thence  Suid.  tiXjutrt^tiv  *  SlXwnc  ydp  ok  /<i)  y^vy  Bovkoi 
AaKfdaifiovfktv,  <IXX'  ol  iromroi  yupmBkvrtQt  Atben.  6.264.  A.;  xivkera^ 
ro^  fii^  y6vw  SovXovq,  ita  woXtjiov  ^  i|XaNc6rac*  To  the  stme  effect  are 
more  or  less  nilly,  Hesycb.  Htvkorai,  Etym.  M.  EtXcorcc*  dkktrtvttv,  Ammoo. 
irtKa<rrfK,  Heracl.  Pont  2.  A  corresponding  derivation  of  the  word  KZXwrcc 
is  from  clXov ;  conf.  MUU.  Dor.  2.  34 ;  and  against  Gottling's  notes  to  Aristot. 
Pol.  465  '^  Mlill.  Proleg.  428  ;  and  the  interpretation  of  wtvkorfit  hy  Acb'piCr 
see  n.  15.  *  Sm  the  preceding  note. 
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with  the  assertion  of  the  principle,  the  growth  of 
a  later  ^e  indeed,  that  the  barbarians  were,  in 
consequence  of  their  difference  of  race,  destined  by 
natiure  to  serve  the  Greeks  \  For  this  reason,  and 
because  the  treatment  of  the  bondsmen  was  less 
severe  than  that  of  the  purchased  slaves,  the  former 
are  frequently  placed  a  grade  higher,  and  described 
as  an  intermediate  class  between  freemen  and 
slaves*.  There  is  no  common  denomination  for 
them,  which,  at  the  same  time,  expresses  the  dis- 
tinction between  their  condition  and  slavery  *.  The 
Helots  of  Laconia  and  the  Penestae  of  Thessaly,  are 
adduced  as  examples  in  the  ancient  commentators, 
and  those  belonging  to  other  districts,  and  dif- 
ferently named,  compared  with  them  ^  Their  col- 
lective condition  presents  certain  uniform  features ; 
they  were  natives  of  the  province  in  which  they 
served,  pursued  agricultural  and  other  manual  oc- 
cupations, paid  tribute,  and  in  dress  and  demeanour 
bore  the  stamp  of  servitude.  Occasional  deviations 
from  this  rule  were  found  in  single  districts. 

The  ThessaUan  Penestae  and  the  Maryandini  of 
Heraclea  are  distinguished  from  the  others  by  posi- 
tive agreements,  regulating  the  servile  footing  on 
which  they  stood ;  wherefore  Plato  might  probably 
allude  to  their  condition  as  more  easy  to  be  deter- 
mined than  that  of  the  Helots^.  Subjugated  by 
the  Thessalians,  the  dwellers  around  Ame  %  from 

*  Ar'iBtot.  Pol.  1.  9.  18.  19. 

*  Poll.  3.  83 ;  furafi^  Sk  IXtvBkptv  icai  ieiikmf  el  Aacc^aifMyii#y  £iViM-«c 
Koi  OcrrnXfiy  ileveoTcu. 

«  Tinicyd.  6.  23.  the  Heleto  are  called  4  ^vKnia,  Pbotiui,  nn4<rrai  ol 
rdv  OerraXAv  ^ovXoi. 

'  Poll.  8.  88 ;  Harpocr.  Htviorai ;  Phot.  ncvl<rrat  and  KXopcl^ac ;  Etjin. 
Gvd.  EcXii»rf{  ;  EusUth.  II.  16.  1090.  48,  iqq.  R. ;  comp.  Athen.  6.  363, 
D.  sqq. 

7  De  Legg.  6.  776.  D.  *  Ardwmichus,  Hit.  Eab.  ap.  Ath.  6.  364.  B. 
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the  stock  of  the  Boeotians,  were  reduced  to  bond- 
age, as  well  as  the  Perrhebians  and  Magnetes, 
according  to  Theopompus  ^  who,  in  all  probability, 
alludes  to  single  communities  amongst  them^**, 
whilst  the  main  tribes  maintained  themselves  as 
the  tributary  nations  described  above  ".  The  for- 
mer surrendered  to  the  Thessalians,  and  engaged 
to  till  their  lands,  but  without  acknowledging  a 
right  in  their  masters  to  kill  or  sell  them  out  of 
the  country  **.  As  men  reduced  in  war  they  were 
called  Latreis^';  as  belonging  to  the  state,  and 
not  the  domestic  slaves  of  individuals,  Thettaloi- 
ketae  '* ;  from  their  remaining  in  the  country,  Me- 
nestae ;  from  the  indigence  of  servitude,  Penestae  ". 
Their  frequent  insurrections  may  have  from  time 
to  time  aggravated  the  oppression  under  which 
they  suffered  :  after  the  Persian  war  Scopas  regu- 
lated their  tribute  *^  It  is  not  improbable  that  a 
species  of  bondsmen  allied  to  them  were  the  Cyli- 
cranes,  in  the  vicinity  of  Heraclea  in  Trachis,  said 
to  have  come  originally  from  Lydia,  and  to  have 
derived  their  name  from  the  mark  of  a  drinking 
cup,  branded  on  one  of  their  shoulders  ^^,  A  simi- 
lar treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Heracleots  on 
the  Pontus  by  the  Bithynian  Maryandinians,  and 
from  the  tribute  which  they  paid  afterwards  named 
gift-bearers,  {Boi>po<l>6poi)  ^®. 

•  Athcn.  6.  265.  C.  »•  Strab.  9.  440.  "  $  26.  n.  37. 

^^  Archemach.  ubi  sup.  and  thence  Suid.  Ufvccrrai. 

'*  Eurip.  ap.  Ath.  6.  264.:  Adrpig  ntvkffnjg]  Hesych.  ncvcorac  —  riWc 
dk  AdTptiQ  i)  kpydrai  trkvrirfg  ^  viniKooi.  Comp.  Amroon.  Oi|C  —  Aarpig 
6  Kard  ttoXc/ujc^v  frtpitrraciv  ikoi^Q  leal  lirl  dovXeiav  tcpooax^t'^Q*  Thus 
Pindar  Nem.  4.  88.  says  Xarpiav  'lawXmSv,  suMued  by  force  of  anna. 

>^  Pherecrat.  His.  Tbess.  ap.  Ath.  6.  264.  A. ;  Eustath.  ubi  sup.  (see  n.  6.) 

**  Archemach.  and  Eustath.  ubi  sup.  Suid.  Ilevl^rai.  The  absurd  decim- 
tion  from  a  certain  Penestns  was  allucied  to  above.    See  $  12.  n.  20. 

>*  Xenoph.  HelL  6.  1 .  19.  >?  Polemon,  apud  Ath.  II.  426.  A. 

"  CalHstrat.  ap.  Ath.  6.  263.  £ ;  Strab.  12.  542 ;  Poll.  3.  83 ;  Hesych. 
Biitpo^povQ,  Phot.  KXapwrai,     Eustath.  ubi  sup.  53,  sqq. 
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The  most  remote  from  express  conventional  sti- 
pulation, as  to  duties  and  rights,  was  the  servitude 
of  the  Helots  *^. .  In  Crete,  Lyctus  and  the  other 
considerable  towns,  possessed,  besides  the  Perioeci, 
two  other  sorts  of  bondsmen,  viz.  the  Mnoitae,  be- 
longing to  the  state,  and  Aphamiotae  or  Clarotae  ^, 
who  were  the  agricultural  labourers  of  the  indivi- 
dual land-holders.  The  latter  name  expresses  the 
idea  of  subjugation,  and  the  division  of  the  tillage 
land  into  lots,  to  which  the  former  proprietors 
were  attached  in  the  capacity  of  serfs  *\  Little  more 
than  the  name  is  known  of  the  bondsmen  belong- 
ing to  other  states.  To  this  class  belonged  the 
Gymnesii  in  Argos  ^%  so  called  from  their  want  of 
military  attire,  the  Callicyiians  in  Syracuse ",  the 
Bithyni  in  Byzantium  **,  the  Thebageneis  in  Bceo- 
tia^*,  and  the  so  called  Pelasgians  amongst  the 
Italiots*^ 

A  relation  which  requires  separate  consideration 
is  that  of  the  slaves  of  the  temple  called  Crau- 
gallidae  and  Hieroduli^.     The  instrumentality  of 


»»  See  be'.ow,  §  42. 

*>  See  in  particular,  Soiticrat.  ap.  Ath.  6.  263.  F ;  Eustath.  l\,  15.  1024.  35, 
sqq. ;  {uh.'AfifafitCiTcu):  comp.  Athcn.  6.  267.  C. ;  Hesych.  fivola,  jivipa, 
fityrai.  Poll.  3.  83;  Strab.  12.  542;  Mivtoa  <rv voioQ,  (comn,  Gotthng  ad 
Anstot.  Pol.  473)  ;  Steph.  Byz.  Xioc,  nb.  Bfikiirat ;  Hesycb.  A^ui&Tai, 
aftntidtrTovCtd<btifuovyTac,  (Kiister,iD  reference  to  i^iy/xtat,  says  that  a^rifiiai 
signifies  fields),  Hesych.  and  Phot.  jcXapwrai,  Etym.  M.  Utvitrrcu;  Strab.  15. 
701.  According  to  EusUth.  II.  16.  1090.  48.  the  word  Otpdirovrf^  was  also 
in  u^e. 

»'  Ath.  6.  263.  E. :  KaXovot  H  oi  Kpitrig  —  'A^a/itwrac  Toitg  kut  dy^v^ 
jv^o/piovc  H^v  ovrag,  dov\w9ipT<iQ  (k  card  iroXcfiov  luk  rh  KXijpioGrivai 
KAopdrag. 

"  Poll.  3.  82  ;  Steph.  Byz.  Xiog,  Etym.  Cud.  EtXwrcc ;  comp.  $  30.  n.  69. 

«  Herod.  7.  155;  Poll.  3.  83;  Phot.  KoXXiirvp.  and  ciXXowp.  Suid.  etc. 
Comp.  Tittm.  Gr.  StaaUv.  503.  n.  80;  Mull.  Dor.  2.  62.  n.  1. 

«•  1  hylarch,  ap.  Ath.  6.  271.  C.  ;  Zenob.  4.  64. 

**  Ammon.  erjfiaioi,  Comp.  MuUer,  Orchoro.  387.  388.  and  his  article 
BcBOtia  in  Ersch.  u.  Grub.  Encyclop.  p.  263. 

*  Steph.  Byi.  Xiog. 

^  See  Creuzer,  Symb.  1.  251  ;  Kreuscr  der  Hellenen  Priesterstaat  and 
Adrian  die  Priesterinnen  d.  Gr.  Miiller,  Dor.  1.  42.  43.  254.  258. 
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the  Delphic  god  in  sending  out  colonies  has  been 
already  adverted  to*®;  it  was  in  very  early  ages 
the  custom  to  send  out  men  for  his  service ;  their 
object  was,  in  most  instances  indeed,  the  founda- 
tion  of  colonies,  and,  as  examples,  are  adduced  the 
Magnetes  on  the  Mseander  ^,  and  the  Dryopians  in 
the  Peloponnesus  ^ ;  but  those  descendants  of  the 
Dryopian  stock  that  inhabited  the  country  around 
the  Phocian  Cirrha,  Craugallion,  thence  called 
Craugallidae  **,  must  be  considered  as  bondsmen. 
The  Hieroduli**  who  served  in  the  Corinthian 
temples  can  only  have  been  purchased  slaves ;  one 
town  in  Crete,  inhabited  by  Hieroduli,  is  only 
known  to  us  fix)m  suspicious  authcmties  " ;  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  an  oriental  character  ^ :  we 
have  already  alluded  to  the  causes  ^  which  led  to 
the  introduction  of  purchased  slaves.  The  citizen 
of  Greece,  in  nearly  all  the  provinces  of  that  coun- 
try, sooner  or  later  raised  himself  above  the  level 
of  the  mechatiic;  and  it  henceforward  became  a 
national  principle,  that  it  was  requisite  that  there 
should  be  a  class  subordinate  to  the  free  citizens 
of  the  various  conununities,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of  pursuing  labori- 
ous occupations,  and  providing  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life.    A  class  like  this  could  not  always 


»  J  22.  D.  73.  »  Athen.  4. 173.  E. 

»  Paut.  4.  36.  6 ;  Muller,  Dor.  1.  42. 

*^  Harpocr.  KpavyaWiBai,  Miiller,  ubi  tup.  **  Strab.  8.  378. 

"  Sosicrat  ap.  Suid.  I.  621  ;  Comp.  HetVch.  M\w  fr6\i£,  Vatie.  app. 
2.  94  ;  Steph.  ^yz.  M\*av  irdXiQ  calk  it  xtMavdpoc* 

^  OUkrai  dvSpdvoSa,  were  perhaps  peculiar  designations  ;  Ammon,  ouo^ 
rpcif/  —  olxhrfiQ  —  6  iovXog  6  innirog.  The  signification  of  AovKoq  is  mon 
extensive,  Ammon,  SovXoi,  comp.  above  §  34.  n.  5»  6ep<iirwv,  iiamopot, 
vtrtipirtigt  irpSffiroXog,  etc.  (See  Chrysipp.  ap.  Ath.  6.  267.  B.  sqq. ;  Eostath. 
II.  15.  1024.  35,  sqq.;  comp.  Kreuser  der  Hellen.  Priesters.  150»  sqq.)  refer 
to  the  nature  of  the  service  and  not  to  the  class. 

»  $33. 
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be  formed  out  of  the  subdued  natives:  it  was 
consequently  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency 
firom  other  quarters^  as  was  eflfected  in  modern 
times  in  Spanish  America,  after  the  extermination 
of  the  native  tribes.  Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
war  had  produced  prisoners  as  early  as  the  heroic 
age,  and  the  Phoenician  traders  had  offered  slaves 
for  sale  ^ ;  however,  it  was  an  invariable  usage  in 
Grecian  warfare  to  deliver  up  Greek  prisoners  for 
a  ransom  ^  ;  the  slave-trade  was  accordingly  ex- 
clusively directed  to  the  barbarians.  Chios  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  state  which  carried  on  a 
trade  in  slaves ",  that  is  to  say,  which  itself  first 
rendered  the  piurchase  of  slaves  in  barbarian  coun- 
tries^ an  object  of  active  commerce.  Hence  re- 
sulted the  principle,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
purchased  slave  to  be  a  barbarian,  and  the  accom- 
panying notion,  which  was  afterwards  more  fiilly 
developed***,  that  the  barbarian  was  by  nature  marked 
out  for  slavery,  and  deficient  in  such  qualities  as 
were  essential  to  the  character  of  poUtical  citizen- 
ship, which  is  closely  allied  with  the  remarkable 
designation  of  the  native  seats  of  the  slaves,  as 
countries  or  districts  only,  and  their  consequent 
appellation  of  Patriotae  ^K  For  that  reason  the  pur- 
chased slave  could  nowhere  obtain  admittance  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  never,  as  in  Rome,  by 


»  f  16.11.8.9.  »  $27.11.10. 

"  llieop.  ap.  Ath.  6. 265.  B.  tqq.;  conp.  Steph.  Bvz.  Xioc. 

*  Tbe  essential  words  io  Ath.  ubi  sup.  are  pappdpovg  gigrtivrai  to^ 

•  Comp.  $  28. 

**  AmmoD.  xoXirifc  —  6  Ir  Trie  aMic  x6Xm*c  IXfvOepoc  IXfwdipy  ira- 
rptiHtrfiQ  —  6  Ik  r^c  aifTtJQ  x^'P^C  ^ovXog  ioiXip,  Hesycb.  varpuarfic  irapA 
'ABtivaiotg  h  pdpSapog  gal  oif  iroXirric.  Comp.  Photius,  xarpcwrac,  aixl 
Poll.  3.  54.  As  toere  were  slaTes,  so  there  were  inroc  warpmrai,  Xenoph. 
Cyrop.  2.  2.  26. 
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mere  manumission  on  the  part  of  his  master.  To 
be  a  Greek,  except  at  Delphi,  where  all  nations  were 
admitted,  was  an  indispensable  condition  for  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  rights.  Such  purchased  slaves 
as  were  manumitted  entered  into  the  rights  of  the 
Metoeci.  Thus  the  Greeks  preserved  their  inter- 
nal political  system  pure  from  all  admixture  of 
barbarian  nations,  and  this  is  most  probably  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  strength  and  originaUty  evinced 
by  their  national  character,  whereas  the  Romans 
united  various  and  dissimilar  ingredients  by  means 
of  form  only,  and,  although  the  union  was  as  per- 
fect as  the  discordance  of  the  combining  parts 
would  allow,  they  were  still  obliged  to  have  the 
nobler  fruits  of  intellectual  culture  imperfectly  en- 
grafted upon  the  native  stock  from  external  sources. 
The  treatment  of  the  slaves  as  such,  except  so  fer 
as  regarded  the  diflFerence  between  slaves  of  the 
state,  (Sovkoi  Tov  Koivov),  and  those  of  individuals, 
was  dependent  upon  private  law  and  moral  feeling, 
and  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  oiu:  present 
investigation ;  the  same  remark  holds  good  of  the 
proportion  their  number  bore  to  that  of  the  citi- 
zens, which  is  a  question  of  political  economy,  and 
wholly  unconnected  with  political  law. 

The  notion  of  foreigner,  considered  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  that  is  to  say,  as  implying  a  person 
not  belonging  to  the  state,  might  be  taken  in  a  more 
or  less  extended  acceptation,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state,  whether  simple  or  compli- 
cated, by  federal  relations  or  Hegemony  :  however, 
in  confederacies,  the  individual  communities  were 
usually  so  exclusive,  that  when  there  was  no  posi- 
tive provision  for  an  interchange  of  civil  rights. 
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the  distinction  of  the  foreign  character  was  never 
abolished  amongst  them;  but  Hegemony  could 
only  produce  an  effect  of  this  kind  by  compulsory 
means,  and  in  such  cases  the  preponderance  of 
a  powerful  state  may  generally  be  perceived.  Hos- 
pitality produced  no  more  than  a  civilised  and 
firiendly  connection,  but  no  fixed  rule  of  political 
rights.  In  general,  the  condition  of  the  political  alien 
was  one  of  mere  sufferance.  Foreigners  grew  more 
closely  connected  with  the  state  by  becoming  resi- 
dent in  it,  as  Metoeci;  but  more  in  the  obliga- 
tions they  incmred  than  the  rights  they  acquired : 
the  relation  in  which  they  stood  was  lower  than 
Xenia,  without  the  gratification  of  reciprocity, 
and  the  respect  which  is  shown  to  a  guest,  who 
may  himself  be  a  host.  Their  Prostates  was  not 
a  hospitable  friend,  but  a  person  placed  in  autho- 
rity over  them,  and  their  only  advantage  was  that 
of  a  permanent  asylum.  The  Isoteles  in  Athens 
were  nearly  upon  a  level  with  the  citizens,  at  least 
with  regard  to  taxation ;  however,  this  relation  did 
not  attain  maturity  till  afterwards.  Upon  the  whole, 
exact  particulars  are  known  of  the  Athenian  Me- 
toeci only,  and,  therefore,  this  subject  cannot  be 
considered  in  detail  till  aft;erwards. 
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ARISTOCRACY  (TIMOCRACY)  AND  DEMO- 
CRACY  IN  DIFFERENT  STATES. 

1.  THE  GOVERNING  CLASS. 

§  35.  The  preceding  chapter  contains  a  general 
outline  of  the  different  classes  which  existed  under 
the  more  ancient  constitutions  of  Greece.  Before 
the  nature  of  the  constitutions  themselves  can  be 
satisfactorily  investigated,  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain in  which  class  in  the  several  states  the  supreme 
power  resided. 

In  Corinth,  and  in  the  other  states  of  Doric 
extraction  which  follow,  it  was  vested  in  the  no- 
bility. 

This  continued  to  be  the  case  in  Corinth  as  long 
as  it  was  governed  by  the  Bacchiadae  ^ ;  it  was  not 
till  the  tyranny  of  the  Cypsehdse  (Olymp.  30.  3 — 
49.  3)  *,  that  there  arose  a  timocracy,  which  seems 
to  have  been  essentially  founded  upon  the  principle 
of  valuation,  in  which,  though  noble  houses  like  the 
Oligaethidae  ^  still  subsisted,  the  people  possessed 
more  extensive  rights  than  before  *. 

In  the  Corinthian  colony,  Leucas,  the  power  of 
the  nobility  was  based  upon  the  inalienability  of 
property,  with  the  cessation  of  which  the  Demus  * 
arose ;  in  Apollonia  noble  houses  ^  exercising  Xene- 
lasia^  and  preserving  good  order®,  maintained 
themselves  tUl  a  very  late  age;   in  Syracuse  the 


>  Herod.  5.  92 ;  Paut.  2.  4. 4.  *  Comp.  §  49.  d.  7—10. 

*  Find.  Ol.  13.  2,  sqq.,  137. 

*  This  may  be  collected  from  Sosicles  the  Corinthian't  descriptioD  of  the 
goveroment  of  the  Bacchiade  (Herod.  5.  92.  2.) 

*  ArUtot  Pol.  2. 4.  4.  •  Herod.  9. 93 ;  Arittot  Pol.  4.  3.  8. 
T  JEi.  v.  H.  13.  16.                •  Strab.  7.  316. 
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Demus  expelled  the  Gamori  a  short  time  before 
the  Persian  war,  and  then  both  fell  under  the  ty- 
ranny of  Gelon^;  in  the  Corinthian-Corcyraean 
colony  of  Epidamnus,  the  hereditary  nobihty  of  the 
Phylarchs  governed  till  a  short  time  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war*^ 

In  Epidaurus,  the  noble  council  of  180  mem- 
bers "  seems  gradually^  and  in  process  of  time,  to 
have  placed  the  country-people,  the  Conipodes*% 
upon  a  more  respectable  footing,  as  concerned  civil 
rights ;  the  continuance  of  the  aristocracy  is,  how- 
ever, implied  by  their  firm  attachment  to  Sparta. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  Hermione,  Troezen, 
the  Halieis,  and  Phlius. 

iEgina  was  governed  by  nobility,  like  its  parent 
city,  Epidaurus  " ;  it  was  in  vain  that  Nicodromus, 
towards  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars,  excited  the 
Demus  to  insurrection ;  eight  hundred  of  his  parti* 
sans  were  butchered  by  the  victorious  nobility  **. 

In  lalysus,  on  the  island  of  Rhodes,  the  Eratidae 
were  renovmed  and  powerful  "•  The  authority  of 
the  nobility  here,  as  well  as  in  Lindus  and  Ca- 
mirus,  most  probably  derived  a  milder  charac- 
ter from  the  civil  polity  *^  introduced  into  it  by  the 
Lindian  Cleobulus. 

The  government  of  the  Rhodian  colony,  Gela, 
was  likewise,  first  of  all,  aristocratic  *^ ;  it  was  soon 
(Olymp.  68.  4.)  followed  by  the  tyranny  of  Olean- 
der ^® ;  Gela's  colony,  Agrigentum,  in  the  fortieth 
year  after  its  foundation  (Olymp.  53.  4.),  in  conse- 

•  Herod.  7.  155,  tqq.  "»  Aristot  PoL  3.  4.  1 ;  5.  1.  6 ;  5.  3.  4. 

"  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  n.  1.  "  See  above.  $  32,  n.  19.. 

^  See  Append,  vii.;  conf.  MiiUer*  iEginet.  133,  sqq. 

»«  Herod.  6.  91.  i^  $30,d.  11. 

*•  See  below,  $  41,  n.  24.  >?  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  10.  4. 

1*  Herod.  7. 153 ;  conf.  $  49,  d.  60. 
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quence  of  tiraocracy  ^^  fell  under  the  tyranny  of 
Phalaris. 

In  Cnidus,  sixty  nobles  formed  a  council^  of 
which  they  were  members  for  life,  and  were  irre- 
sponsible for  their  decrees. 

In  Crete  ^,  after  the  termination  of  the  heroic 
age^  Cosmi,  descended  from  noble  families  *^  had 
replaced  the  princes;  the  noble  council,  the  Ge- 
ronia,  was  composed  of  the  Cosmi  who  had  quitted 
office  ** ;  but  it  frequently  happened  that  when  these 
last  were  unwilling  to  resign  their  powers,  fec- 
tions  ensued,  and  led  to  the  notorious  Acosmia  ^. 

Noble  houses  of  Messenian  origin  **  governed  in 
Rhegium^  till  the  tyranny  of  Anaxilas. 

The  subject  of  Sparta  will  be  treated  in  the  chap- 
ter concerning  the  codes  of  the  various  legislators. 

The  iEtolian-Doric  Elis  was  governed  by  ninety 
nobles,  who  were  elected  in  the  manner  of  the 
Spartan  Gerontes,  and  for  life,  but  dynastically  **, 
consequently  according  to  the  privileges  of  a  d(Mni- 
nant  class.  At  a  later  period,  a  Bule  of  six  hun- 
dred persons^  was  added  to  it  from  a  more 
extensive  circle  of  nobility.  It  was  unlawful  to 
mortgage  landed  property  *'.  This  ancient  aristo- 
cratic institute  was  ascribed  to  Oxylus. 

A  no  less  close  system  of  aristocratic  government 
prevailed  in  the  iEolic  states. 

In  Thebes,  according  to  an  ancient  law,  no  one 

i>  Arittot.  Pol.  5.  8.  4 ;  conf.  $  49,  n.  51. 

»  Plut  Qu.  Gr.  7. 171 ;  conf.  Aristot.  Pd.  5.  6. 11. 

»  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  7.  5.  »  Ibid,  and  Strab.  10.  484. 

<*  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  7.  7 ;  conf.  Gottliog  ad  Aristot.  p.  476. 

»*  Ibid.  6.  10.  4 ;  Strab.  6.  257. 

^  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  5. 8.  dvva<rrtvTiKfiv  is  the  correct  word,  as  it  serves  to  ex- 
press the  precise  differeiice  between  their  nHxle  of  election  and  that  in  Sparta, 
to  which  It  in  other  respects  bore  resemblance.  ^  lliucjd.  6.  47. 

^  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  6.  5. 
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was  allowed  to  participate  in  the  government  who 
had  not  ceased  to  carry  on  trade  in  the  market  for 
ten  years  *®.  This  in  itself  does  not,  indeed,  breathe 
the  spirit  of  a  narrowly-circumscribed  order ;  but 
towards  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  Thebes 
groaned  under  dynasts  ^.  In  Thespiae  the  supreme 
power*  resided  in  Demuchi,  belonging  to  the 
house  of  the  Thespiadae ;  in  Orchomenus,  in  the 
knights  *S  who  retained  their  power  till  the  age  of 
£paminondas» 

Mitylene,  the  capital  of  Lesbos,  was  governed  by 
the  Penthilidse ;  but  upon  their  parading  the  streets 
armed  with  clubs,  and  committing  unbridled  out- 
rages, they  perished  through  the  efforts  of  Me- 
gacles'*.  But  djmasts  once  more  stirred  up  the 
ftiry  of  civil  contests,  and  order  and  tranquillity 
were  not  restored  before  the  freely  elected  sove- 
reignty (iEsjonnety)  of  Pittacus  ^. 

Ancient  nobility  governed  in  Cuma ;  the  Basileus 
was  compelled  to  stand  at  the  bar  of  their  tribu- 
nal ^ ;  Phidon  introduced  the  census,  but  at  what 
time  does  not  appear ;  whoever  could  keep  a  horse 
was  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  government '^^ 
Likewise  in  Magnesia,  on  the  Mseander,  the  knights 
possessed  the  chief  power  ^. 

It  was  the  same  case  with  Minyan-Doric  nobility 
in  Thera'^;  in  Cyrene  it  led  to  monarchy,  with 
which,  after  violent  commotions,  Demonax,  the 


«•  AriitoU  Pol.  3.  3.  4. 

*  Thucyd.  3. 62 ;  Paui.  9.  6. 1.    The  Tbebans,  in  the  passage  of  Thocy- 
dides  referred  to  above,  call  this  oh  irarptov. 
»  Diod.  4.  29 ;  conf.  $  30,  n.  14.  «  Diod.  16.  79. 

»  Aristot.  Pol  5.  8.  13. 

»  Ibid.  3.  9.  5 ;  Strab.  13. 617 ;  Diog.  Laert.  1.  74. 
»«  Plttt  Qu.  Gr.  n.  4.  7. 172.  R. 

^  Heracl.  Pont.  11 ;  conf.  $  31,  n.  10.  ^  Aristot  Pol.  4.  3. 2. 

^  Ibid.  4.  3.  8. 
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Mantinean^  attempted  to  unite  democratic  institu- 
tions ",  but  his  work  was  never  consolidated. 

Cyprus,  a  state  which  can  hardly  be  considered 
Grecian,  was  always  governed  by  dynasts  of  the 
oriental  character. 

Amongst  the  Ionic  states,  nobility  chiefly  pre- 
dominated in  Athens,  the  subject  of  which  will 
afterwards  be  treated  in  detail.  In  Ephesus,  affairs 
were  managed  by  a  noble  council,  with  civic  depu- 
ties^. There  seems  to  have  been  no  popidar 
assembly  whatever.  The  government  of  the  Basi- 
lidae  in  Erythrae  was  apparently  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  former  was  precipitated  by  the  t)rrant  Pytha- 
goras^, and  the  Demus  rose  against  the  latter  *\ 
The  wealthy  class  governed  in  Colophon ;  but  their 
number  was  greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
citizens:  from  the  moment  that  Gyges  took  the 
town,  the  constitution  was  destroyed  **.  In  Samos, 
after  the  miu'der  of  the  autocrat  Damoteles,  the 
Geomori  composed  the  dominant  class ;  but  dissen- 
sion raged  between  them  and  the  pe<q)le ;  the  com- 
manders of  an  auxUiary  fleet,  sent  to  aid  the 
Perinthians  led  the  ships'  crews  and  the  captive 
Megarians  **  against  them ;  but  liberty  once  more 
succumbed  to  the  tyranny  of  Polycrates.  A  go- 
verning nobility  maintained  their  footing  longer  in 
Chios  **.  The  aristocratic  government  of  Phocaea 
can  only  be  recalled  by  the  re-appearance  of  Mas- 
silia  in  history;  in  the  latter,  the  circle  of  the 
nobility  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  rigorously 

^  Seebelow,  $41,11. 35. 

»  Strab.  14.  640  ;  conf.  J  37.  n.  16.  ^  See  $  49,  d.  34. 

*•  ArwtoL  Pol.  5.5.4. 

**  Ibid.  4.  3.  8 ;  conf.  Herod.  1.  14,  and  Xenophaaes  ap.  Ath.  12.  526. 

^  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  7.  211.  ^12 ;  compare  below  §  49,  n.  38. 

<*  Amtot.  Pol.  5.  5.  11. 
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closed,  and  even  after  the  other  portion  of  the 
wealthy  class  had  gained  admission  to  their  ranks, 
they  maintained  themselves  with  calnmess  and  dig- 
nity^. 

Nobility  governed  in  Naxos,  till  the  daughters  of 
a  rich  comitryman  were  violated  by  two  Ubertmes, 
whereupon  Lygdamis  incited  the  people  to  tumult, 
and  from  a  demagogue  made  himself  tyrant  ^. 

In  Euboea,  Chalcis  was  under  the  authority  of 
lordly  Hippobot®,  till  these  yielded  to  the  youthful 
Demus  of  Athens  *^ ;  in  Eretria,  the  Hippobotae  re- 
tained their  power  till  Diagoras  led  the  people 
against  them  *®  aft;er  the  Persian  war.  The  Chal- 
cidian  colonies,  the  Italian  Cuma^,  and  SiciUan 
Leontini  ^,  were  originally  subject  to  the  power  of 
nobility ;  m  the  former  place  it  was  subverted  by 
the  demagogue  Aristodemus ;  in  the  latter,  it  led  to 
the  tyranny  of  Panaetius,  and  afterwards  to  pro- 
tracted civfl  feuds.  No  exact  particulars  have  been 
transmitted  concerning  the  remamder  of  the  Chal- 
cidian  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Leontini,  and  Chal- 
cidice  in  Thrace;  the  laws  of  Charondas  in  the 
former  *S  and  those  of  Andromadas  in  the  latter  **, 
can  hardly  have  regulated  the  orders. 

Amongst  the  Achaean  colonies,  Sybaris  had  a 
numerous  monied  aristocracy,  which  was,  however, 
so  far  exclusive  in  its  character,  that  the  Demagogy 
of  Telys  could  be  asserted  against  it  ^.  Crotona's 
magistrates  were  not  held  responsible  **,  and,  there- 


**  Ibid.  5.  5.  2  ;  Strab.  4.  179. 

^  Ariitot.  Pol.  6.  5.  1,  and  Arittot.  ap.  Ath.  8.  348  ;  comp.  Herod.  6.  30. 
^  Herod.  5. 77 ;  comp.  Append.  xiiL  **  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  5.  10. 

*•  Dion.  H.  7.  4,  iqq.  ••  Aristot.  Pol.  6.  10.  4. 

»»  Ibid.  2.  9.  6.  "  Ibid.  2.  9.  9. 

**  Diod.  12.  9.    Compare,  on  the  dettraction  of  the  town  through  diuen- 
sion,  Steph.  Byz.  Sv/3af>ic.  ^  JambKch.  in  Vit  Pythag.  267. 
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fore,  probably  proceeded  from  an  aristocracy. 
Here,  and  in  several  of  the  neighbouring  towns, 
the  ideal  theory  of  an  aristocracy  of  the  virtuous, 
who  ruled  the  state  by  force  of  the  moral  law  inhe- 
rent in  them,  was  for  a  short  time  realised^  by 
Pythagoras.  The  massacre  of  the  Pythagoreans 
was  succeeded  by  anarchy,  till  Achaean  ambassa- 
dors regulated  the  orders  upon  the  same  system  as 
those  of  the  mother-state  *^. 

In  Thessaly,  not  only  the  Penestae,  but  likewise 
the  Demus  groaned  under  oppression.  Commo- 
tions^ becoming  frequent,  the  Aleuadae  united 
themselves  to  Xerxes,  the  Thessalians  were  de- 
sirous of  joining  the  Greeks  ^ ;  but  even  after  the 
Persian  wars  popular  liberty  could  not  flourish. 

In  Delphi,  as  a  separate  state,  and  distinct  from 
Phocis,  there  reigned  a  nobility  of  remote  anti- 
quity, called  the  Deucalionidae  ^ ;  at  their  head 
were  five  persons  denominated  the  Consecrated^, 
who  siq)erintended  the  service  of  the  oracle  ^\  and 
apparently  presided  over  the  criminal  tribunal  ^ 

Less  rigorously  connected  with  the  family  prin- 
ciple, and  at  the  same  time  endangered  by  the  am- 
bitious efforts  of  the  Demus,  was  the  aristocracy  in 
several  states  of  the  Doric  race. 

In  Argos  there  was  a  council  of  eighty  men, 
over  which  Artynee  presided ;  in  addition  to  this  a 
Bule  ^,  which  is  an  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the 


^  Diog.  Laert.  8.  3. — xtpi  to(>c  TpifiKotriovQ  ovric  (oc  TlvBayop.)  <^kov6- 
flow  dpttrra  rd  irokiTucA  &<m  cxMv  ApttrroKpaTiav  ilvai  rr^v  xoXirtiav, 
*•  Polyb.  2.  39.  1. 
•7  Herod.  7.  6.  and  172. 
^  Diod.  11.  2  ;  comp.  Herod.  7. 172—174. 
'^  'ApiffTiXcf  Eurip.  Ion.  428  ;  comp.  $  30.  n.  22. 
"  "Goto*,  Plat.  Qu.  Gr.  7.  174.  «  Enrip.  ubi  sup. 

•»  Ibid.  1236.  •»  Thucyd.  6.  47. 
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Demus ;  the  power  of  the  latter  was  consummated 
by  the  naturalisation  of  the  Perioeci^  after  the  loss 
of  four  thousand  ancient  citizens  through  Cleo- 
menes^.  Sicyon's  reputed  purely  Doric  aristo- 
cracy ^  must  not  be  locked  upon  as  a  constitution 
of  the  early  age  ;  it  was  not  framed  by  Sparta  till 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  original  constitution^  of 
which  nothing  determinate  is  known,  soon  yielded 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  Orthagoridse  ^,  about  01.  27. 
After  this  the  people  rose  in  the  scale  of  things, 
so  that  Sparta  was  subsequently  compelled  to  limit 
their  power.  Megara,  at  first  probably  governed  by 
Bacchiadse,  sent  thither  by  Corinth,  grew  rich,  and 
vemed  by  threw  off  the  allegiance  to  the  mother- 
state  ;  the  wealthy  inhabitants  were  overthrown  by 
Theagenes  the  tyrant  ^ ;  after  him  Megara  was 
disgraced  by  the  most  reckless  ochlocracy,  which, 
amidst  ostracism,  palintocia,  and  a  flagitious  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  bore  itself  with  the  most 
ridiculous  arrogance^.  Its  colonies  Byzantium 
and  Chalcedon,  destitute  of  fBtmilies  of  ancient  and 
noble  descent,  soon  allowed  riches  and  trade  to 
thrive,  when  the  lower  class  of  people  also  rose 
higher.  The  oligarchy  in  Byzantiiun,  which  Thra- 
sybulus  overthrew^,  had  been  established  there 
but  a  short  time  before  by  Sparta.  Corcyra, 
founded  by  the  Heraclid  Chersicrates  ^^  may,  in 
the  first  instance,  like  the  mother-city  and  its  re- 
maining colonies,  have  been  subject  to  an  aristo- 
cracy ;  but  that  this  did  not  consist  of  Bacchiadsb 

**  Arittot.  Pol.  5.  2.  8  ;  Herod.  6.  78.  sqo. ;  comp.  §  32.  n.  12. 
^  'Ajcparoc  Kol  Awpcic^  ApurroKparta.    rlut  Aral.  2. 
«  See  $  49.  n.  1.  ^  Arist.  Pol.  5.  4.  5 ;  comp.  §  48.  n.  16. 

<•  See|l5.n.68.  *  Xenopb.  HeU.  4. 8. 27  f  Diod.  14. 12. 

'»  Sireb.  6. 269. 
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may  be  inferred  from  the  sea-fight  with  the  Corin- 
thians ^*,  a  short  time  before  the  tyranny  of  Cyp- 
selus  (Ol.  28.)  But  Corcyra  undoubtedly  fell 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  Cypselidae '^^  This 
loosened  all  the  ancient  bonds,  and  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  predominance  of  a  turbulent  demus 
opposed  to  the  wealthy  class.  Tarentum  must, 
from  the  attention  it  devoted  to  maritime  trade, 
have  had  an  aspiring  demus  at  a  very  early  period ; 
but  this  was  kept  in  check  by  the  rich  men  and 
the  nobles,  so  that  Aristotle  ^^  calls  the  constitution 
a  Politeia;  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Pythagoreans 
attempted  to  remove  its  defects  ''*. 

Amongst  the  Ionian  states,  Miletus  presents  the 
spectacle  of  impetuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
demus  to  make  head  against  the  aristocracy, 
which,  after  the  kings  ^*  Thoas  and  Damasenor, 
took  possession  of  the  government ;  protracted 
collisions  between  the  former,  called  the  Cheiro- 
macha,  and  the  latter  the  Plontis  or  the  Aeinautae^^ 
alternated  with  tyranny.  Abydos  and  Cyzicus, 
the  colonies  of  Miletus,  perhaps  like  that  city, 
gradually  assumed  a  democratic  character. 

It  is  not  till  after  the  Persian  war  that  historical 
light  falls  upon  the  Pontic  states.  It  is,  however, 
recorded  of  Heraclea  on  the  Pontus,  that  the 
demus  prevailed  at  its  foundation,  but  that  a 
vicious  demagogy  very  soon  brought  on  oligarchy  ". 

Achaia,  held  up  by  Polybius  as  a  model  of  the 
democratic  constitution '^  seems  likewise,  at  the 
time  when  the  princely  power  terminated,  to  have 

71  Thuc.  1.  13.  "  Herod.  3.  49.  tqq. 

f*  Pol.  6.  2.  8.  f*  Diog.  Uert.  8.  40. 

7'  This  i«  the  construction  which  I  put  upon  rvpdvvwv*  Plat.  Qu.  Or.  7. 
193,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Argive  Phidon.    Comp.  §  49.  n.  30. 
w  §  31.  n.  8.  w  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  4.  3.  ^*  Ibid.  2.  38.  6. 
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had  no  government  of  nobility ;  with  steady  pace 
the  Achaeans  advanced  on  their  ancient  path,  till, 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Sparta's  influence  suc- 
ceeded in  disengaging  Pellene  from  their  con- 
nection. 

The  demus  probably  stood  much  higher  in 
Arcadia.  Tegea's  attachment  to  Sparta,  in  the 
age  before  the  Persian  wars,  does  not  prove  the 
predominance  of  an  aristocracy ;  it  is  probable  that 
the  bravest  warrior  enjoyed  the  highest  considera- 
tion, but  without  any  invidious  reaction  on  a 
servile  class ;  even  Perioeci  cannot  be  traced  with 
certainty.  The  mention  made  of  a  female  dynast, 
called  Perimede  or  Choira,  at  the  time  of  the 
wars  with  Sparta  ^^  bears  a  somewhat  enigmatical 
appearance.  The  legislators  enumerated  by  Pau- 
sanias  ^,  probably  belonged  to  a  later  age.  Man- 
tinea's  democratic  confederacy  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  district,  which  strengthened  itself 
by  their  union  into  one  capital  ®S  was  copied  in  the 
Cyrenaean  institutions  of  Demonax.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  had  a 
share  in  the  council,  but  the  magistracy  were 
chosen  by  select  citizens®*.  A  similar  spectacle, 
with  still  greater  simplicity  of  the  rural  character, 
is  presented  in  the  other  states  of  Arcadia. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  following  races, 
governed  by  veterans  as  well  as  able-bodied  war- 
riors,, selected  from  amongst  them  respectively  : — 
the  Malians  ^,  the  Acamanians,  the  Locrians,  and 
iEtolians;  and  lastly,  in  all  probability,  the  Do- 
rians and  Phocians. 


7*  See  $  49.  n.  25.  «>  Ptut.  8.48.  I.  «»  $  21.  n.  8. 

•>  AristoU  Pol,  6.  2.  2.  «  See  $  37.  d.  2. 
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concessions,  which  involved  no  particular  danger 
to  the  nobles  as  a  class,  the  aspiring,  though  not 
the  rebellious  demands  of  the  people  might  be 
satisfied.  For  although  a  stirring  and  active  spirit 
may  have  characterised  the  Grecian  demus  in  the 
jrouthful  vigour  of  its  existence,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  its  first  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
object  of  providing  for  its  physical  well-being*  and 
the  security  of  its  personal  rights,  whilst  seditious 
commotions  were  for  the  most  part  the  conse- 
quences of  despotic  oppression,  of  wanton  attacks 
on  personal  security,  and  on  chastity  in  particular, 
as  in  Naxos  ^ ;  but  claims  to  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment were  slowly  and  gradually  developed.  Now 
whilst  the  course  of  history  proves  that  where  a 
constitution  has  been  assented  to  by  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  society,  it  may  be  still  followed 
by  repeated  general  revolutions,  it  is  peculiar  to 
the  political  development  of  those  communities 
in  which  prescriptive  usage  prevails,  to  make  the 
rights  and  grievances  of  individuals  the  subjects  of 
litigation  and  contention  *.  Of  this  character  were 
the  claims  of  the  Grecian  demus;  first,  murmurs 
and  struggles  against  the  oppressive  exactions  of 
the  aristocratic  class,  and  then  positive  demands; 
for,  like  the  Roman  plebs,  it  grew  bolder  with  the 
acquisitions  it  made.  But  that  it  never  enquired 
after  the  idtimate  grounds  of  the  actual  order  of 
things,  the  distance  between  the  nobles  as  the 
governing,  and  itself  as  the  governed,  and  that  it 
possessed  within  itself  no  poUtical  impulse,  which 
in  its  earliest  stages  clearly  conceived  and  conse- 

*  Aristot.  Pol.  6.  2.  1.  2.  *  See  $  35.  d.  45. 

*  Aristot.  ap.  Ath.  8.  348.  B.  C. 
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quentially  developed  the  principle,  that  the  supreme 
power  was  the  indefeasible  right  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  are  evinced  by  the  character  of  the  Attic 
demus,  for  our  only  evidence  of  the  democratic 
cries  which  it  is  said  to  have  uttered  in  the  earhest 
ages,  is  the  deceptive  echo  of  interested  and  partial 
advocates  under  the  political  system  of  after-times ; 
whilst  the  real  fact  is,  that  it  for  several  centuries 
yielded  cheerful  obedience  to  the  Eupatridse.  Even 
where  the  mass  seems  to  step  forward  most  de- 
cidedly with  the  consciousness  of  its  rights,  and 
with  claims  for  itself  as  the  chief  element  of  the 
state,  we  behold  it  ydllingly  enrolling  itself  under  a 
demagogue,  and  paving  the  way  to  tyranny,  as  if 
conscious  of  its  own  deficiency  in  solid  and  sub- 
stantial claims,  and  fiill  of  reverence  for  the  per- 
sonal qualifications  of  the  holders  of  power. 

Clearly  to  comprehend,  that  the  ancient  aristo- 
cracy of  the  noble  order  was  a  firmly  estabhshed 
form  of  constitution,  and  not  such  a  dispensation 
of  government  as  was  unnatural  and  brought  about 
by  force,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  those  points 
in  which  it  differed  firom  the  oligarchy  which  was 
introduced  after  the  full  development  of  democracy. 
The  views  entertained  concerning  the  aristocracy  of 
the  earlier  ages  will  be  erroneous  if  we  transfer  to  it 
the  indignant  expressions  which  the  demus  and  its 
leaders  in  later  ages  applied  to  the  oligarchs  who 
were  contemporary  with  themselves.  Tlie  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  latter  age  is,  that  the 
rulers  are  characterised  as  the  few,  the  people  as 
the  majority  or  all^  and  the  oligarchs  as  a  single 

•  Thuc.  2.  86 :— rA  irXiov  rote  6\lyotc  ^  rh  iKarrov  rote  ^airt ;   6.  38  : 
o«  woXKol,  rb  wXriOoc,  r6  trXkov.    Compire  vol.  III.  cap.  7. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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ingredient  appertaining  to  the  mass,  and  unnatu- 
rally separated  from  it  ^.     The  latter,  accordingly, 
appear  without  any  fixed  and  substantial  character 
by  which  their  condition  of  privilege  and  power 
could  be  justified  and  supported,  but  are  confined 
to   the  mere  relation  of  numbers,   wherein  the 
people  naturally  felt  their  superiority^.  But  instead 
of  thus   opposing  to   each   other  forms,  without 
qualities  in  which  substance  and  sign  are  equally 
unfixed®,  and  by  which  the  rulers  of  the  ancient 
aristocracy  are  divested  of  every  thing  which  could 
have  led  them  to  power,  or  rendered  them  capable 
and  worthy  of  wielding  it,  let  us  turn  our  atten- 
tion from  these  arbitrary  symbols  to  the  true  na- 
ture of  their  rank  itself,  and  to  their  qualifica- 
tions for  the  same.     Thus  considered  they  present 
themselves  to  our  observation  as  Geomori,  Hippo- 
botae,   Hippeis,    Eupatridse,   etc. ;   and   since   the 
Pythagoreans  must  be  included  in  the  enumera- 
tion, as  the  morally  good  and  noble,  and  are  es- 
sentially distinguished  by  their  substantial  quali- 
ties from  the  oligarchs  of  later  times,  who,  through 
accidental  possessions,  or  the  caprice  of  fortune, 
and  without  due  regard  to  political  qualifications, 
but  on  all  occasions  with  the  impress  of  faction 
stepped  from  out  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and 
made  them  groan   beneath  their  yoke.     In  the 
aristocracy  of  the  earlier  times  the  numerical  dis- 
proportion was  less  apparent  on  account  of  their 
eminence  for  the   qualities   essential   to  pohtical 


>  Thus  Athenagoras»  in  Syracuse,  Thac.  6.  39.  says:  $HfAov  lOfkfrav 
itvofidcBai,  SXiyapxlav  H  fupo^. 

'  Tov  nXriOovQ  uTrtpox^i  Aristot.  Pol.  4.  10.  2. 

®  See  Aristotle's  strictures  on  the  superficial  notions  prevalent  in  his  time. 
Polit.  3.  5.  7 ;  4.  3.  6,  sqq. ;  4.  10.  2  ;  comp.  £tb.  Nicom.  3. 6.  7 ;  4.  3.  6. 
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rulers.  The  smallness  of  their  number  had  no- 
thing odious  in  it;  they  may  be  characterised 
as  the  politically  best  (aptorot),  their  authority 
as  that  of  the  best-aristocracy,  or,  in  consequence 
of  the  distance  between  all  earthly  excellence  and 
perfection,  we  may,  with  Plato  ^  call  it  timocracy, 
compared  with  which  the  subsequent  oligarchy 
must  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  degeneration,  the 
Greeks  themselves  regarding  it  in  the  same  light  ^^^ 
Hence  that  order  of  things  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  produced  by  an  accidental  or  tempo- 
rary ascendant,  a  mere  usurpation  of  the  poh- 
tical  administration  ",  during  which  the  supreme 
power  really  belonged  to  the  demus,  nor  as  a  de- 
viation from  the  prescriptive  course,  unnatural  in 
itself,  and  odious  to  the  people ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  a  form  of  government  which  was  firmly 
rooted  in  the  natural  feeling,  and  allied  to  the 
heroic  monarchy  in  good,  as  the  subsequent  oU- 
garchy  was  to  the  tyranny  in  evil  attributes. 

Accordingly,  if  it  be  asked  which  of  the  three 
principles,  that  may  be  laid  down  in  the  political 
field  under  examination  as  standards  for  the  vari- 
ous claims  to  participation  in  the  sovereign  power, 
is  adapted  to  the  above  described  order  of  things, 

*  De  Repnb.  8.  647.  D.  tqq. 

»•  Plato  de  Repub.  8.  650.  C.  sqq.;  Politic.  291.  D.  sqo.;  Aristot.  Eth. 
Nicom.  8.  10 ;  Polit.  4.  6.  9.  saq.  Aristotle  overlooks  the  diHerence  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  ages,  when,  in  Pol.  4.  3.  8,  be  ascribes  wealth  and 
nobility  to  the  6\iyot  in  general,  consequently  to  all  the  members  of  the 
oligarchical  faction  in  his  time — 6\iyapxia*  irav  ol  'rrXovvioi  xai  €^yevc<r- 
npoi  AXiyoi  6vriQ  c.  r.  X.,  these  qualities  at  that  time  frequently  being 
merely  incidental  to  number,  as  number  had  formerly  been  to  quality. 

"  Aristot.  Pol.  3.  4.  I :  K{>piov  fikv  ydp  irovraxo9  rb  woXirev/ia  rijc 
ir<SXewc*  froXirtvfia  ^  iffriv  rf  iroXirtia.  Asyai  ^i,  olov  Iv  fikv  toXq  Sftrio' 
KpariaiQ  KvpioQ  6  SiiftOQ,  oi  S*  dXiyoi  rovvavriov  iv  raig  6XtyapxiaiC» 
domp.  4.  6.  6 ;  6.  6.  8.  These  passaf^es  throw  light  upon  4.  13.  14,  where 
Aristotle  appears  to  allude  to  the  administration— not  to  the  legal  title  to 
supreme  power. 

t2 
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viz.:  1.  The  oligarchical — ^unequal  rights  without 
regard  to  qualities,  2.  The  ochlocratical — equal 
rights  with  unequal  qualities,  3.  That  which  lies 
midway  between  the  two,  and  though  considered 
in  a  diflFerent  point  of  view,  a  joint  property  of 
aristocracy  and  democracy — equal  rights  with  equal 
qualities,  we  answer  the  third,  whilst  the  first  and 
second  must  be  declared  almost  equally  foreign  to 
its  spirit.  Our  attention  must  therefore  be  solely 
directed  to  aristocracy,  and  a  healthful  demo- 
cracy ^^  in  its  earhest  stages. 

All  their  varieties  of  intermixture  and  combina- 
tion could  scarcely  be  exhausted  by  the  most  de- 
tailed investigation,  many  cannot  be  ranged  under 
any  standard  of  political  law ;  which  chiefly  apphes 
to  the  degree  of  lenity  or  rigour  with  which  power 
was  exercised  in  arbitrary  hands;  although  the 
people  do  not  look  with  speculative  refinement  to 
the  abstract  principles  of  right,  but  for  the  most 
part  judge  according  to  the  temper  with  which 
power  is  employed;  whilst  no  fixed  principle  can 
be  laid  down  as  to  the  degree  of  personal  merit 
which  had  raised  and  afterwards  supported  the 
aristocracy  generally,  but  which  must  have  varied 
in  individual  cases. 

Another  most  important  combination  resulted 
from  the  exclusiveness  which  was  secured  to  the 
aristocratic  class,  fi*om  the  hmitation  to  its  own 
circle   of  intermarriage,   the   right   of  possessing 

*'  It  will  iminediatelv  be  perceived  in  what  respects  that  which  has  been 
here  advanced  differs  from  the  fundamental  opinions  in  Tittmann's  excellent 
work.  See  in  particular,  p.  364—^66.  392.  496.  521.  524.  528.  533.  of 
that  work.  It  must  be  equally  evident  that  the  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween him  and  myself  u|X)n  general  questions,  exclusively  applies  to  th« 
earlier  age,  and  turns  upon  particular  facts  only  in  reference  to  the  constitutions 
after  the  Persian  war. 
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landed  property  and  military  distinction.  By  rigor- 
ously closing  access  to  an  order  to  withhold  from 
the  people  the  means  of  attaining  a  share  in  the 
supreme  power,  was  more  oppressive  than  to  re- 
move that  power  beyond  their  reach ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  making  a  greater  concession  to  place 
them  in  a  position  from  which  they  might  obtain 
every  thing  as  a.  right,  than  it  would  have  been  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  individuals  as  it  were  through 
favour.  Now,  however  variously  the  nature  of  a 
constitution  may  be  modified  by  the  regulation  of 
its  orders,  this  being  the  fountain,  whilst  the  exer- 
cise of  the  supreme  power  is  the  stream  flow- 
ing from  it;  still  the  preceding  outline  of  the 
leading  relations  amongst  the  order  may  enable  us 
to  form  an  estimate  of  a  particular  constitution. 
Even  the  subject  under  examination,  participation 
in  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  power,  based  upon 
the  regulation  of  the  orders,  presents  such  mani- 
fold ramifications  of  aristocracy  and  democracy, 
that  completeness  of  investigation  would  only  lead 
us  into  subtilty " :  we  therefore  limit  ourselves  to 
the  task  of  considering  the  three  chief  bodies  by 
which  the  chief  power  in  the  Grecian  states  was 
represented,  namely,  the  council,  the  popular  as- 
sembly, and  the  public  ftinctionaries. 

ITL  THE  COUNCIL  AND  THE  POPULAR  ASSEMBLY. 

§  37.  In  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  governed 
by  an  aristocracy,  particularly  in  those  of  Doric 
origin,  the  council,  as  an  assembly  of  the  aged,  was 
entitled    Gerusia,   Geronia  \      Experience    is   the 

*^  See  Aristotle's  observations,  Pol.  4.  5.  I,  sqq.;  4.  10 ;  5.  6.  3. 
*  Ttpovoiaf  yipbivia.    Compare  Miiller,  Dor.  2.  91.  d. 
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characteristic  of  age,  and  even  without  legislative 
enactments,  it  is  natural  that  in  deliberative  pro- 
ceedings mature  age  should  take  precedence  of 
youth  ;  moreover,  it  was  a  rule  in  aristocratic  con- 
stitutions that  the  members  of  the  council  should 
retain  their  seats  for  life,  and  its  distinctive  feature 
was  the  paternal  and  venerable  character  peculiar 
to  old  age ;  finally,  in  certain  states,  as  in  Sparta, 
it  was  legally  ordained,  that  none  but  men  of  ad- 
vanced age  should  be  admitted;  upon  the  same 
principle  amongst  the  Malians  it  was  selected  from 
the  veterans  *.  In  other  respects  the  political  quali- 
fications of  the  members  of  the  council  were  the 
same  as  those  of  their  order,  viz.  timocratic ;  the 
ordinances  which  regulated  the  mode  in  which 
promotion  from  the  aristocracy  to  the  council  was 
effected,  and  the  order  estabhshed  in  it,  emanated 
exclusively  from  the  collective  nobles,  and  the 
council  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  particular  circle 
set  apart  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  power, 
belonging  to  the  body  of  nobles  which  it  repre- 
sented. A  remarkable  example  of  their  solicitude 
to  insure  the  rights  of  the  order  against  danger 
from  the  preponderance  of  single  families,  is  af- 
forded by  the  Cnidian  law,  by  which  the  father 
excluded  the  son  and  the  elder  brother  the  younger, 
from  a  seat  in  the  council  \  The  limitation  of  the 
number  of  its  members  was  unquestionably  very 
ancient,  as  the  eighty  in  Argos,  the  ninety  in  Elis, 
the  sixty  in  Cnidus,  the  himdred  and  eighty  in 
Epidaurus  * ;  but  a   change   of  persons  by  rota- 


'  Arist.  Pol.  4.  10.  10.    The  bJirXirivKong  had  the  superiotendence  in  the 
capacity  of  a  council ;  those  who  were  still  in  active  service  held  the  offices. 
'  Anst.  Pol.  6.  6.  3.  *  See  $  36. 
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tion  *  is  opposed  to  the  natural  tendency  of  the  aris- 
tocratic system  to  appoint  members  for  life ;  hence, 
no  more  were  chosen  than  were  necessary  to  re- 
place such  members  as  had  gone  out  ^. 

BovXf),  a  word  peculiar  to  the  states  of  Doric 
origin,  signifies  in  Homer  ^  the  council  of  the  no- 
bles ;  with  the  progress  of  political  society  it  be- 
came almost  imiversally  the  designation  of  a  council 
tending  to  democracy  ®,  the  members  of  which,  in 
conformity  to  the  change  of  families  in  the  younger 
aristocracy,  which  was  based  upon  easily  acquired, 
and  as  easily  dissipated  external  possessions,  natu- 
rally changed  in  process  of  time.  The  determi- 
nation of  a  certain  number  was  here  unavoid- 
able ;  as  examples,  partly  selected  from  later 
times,  may  be  adduced  the  thousand  in  Crotona  ^, 
Locri  ^^  and  Rhegixmi ",  the  above  named  six  hun- 
dred in  EUs,  etc.  A  council  of  this  nature  was 
here  and  there  instituted  in  Ueu  of  an  aristo- 
cratic Gerusia,  as  in  Epidanmus^^;  or  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  latter  was  not  abolished.  The 
thousand  in  Rhegium  degenerated  into  an  oligarchy, 
as  well  as  the  thousand  in  Agrigentum,  who  thus 
appertain  to  a  later  age,  and  were  abolished  by 
Empedocles  ". 

Both  the  Gerusia  and  the  Bule  appear  as  organs 
through  which  the  participation  of  the  collective 

*  This  principle  is  fully  developed  ia  Hullinann,Staatsv.  d.  Alterth.  177 — 179. 

*  Compare  Aristot  Pol.  4.  5. 11.  ^  11.  2.  53  ;  comp.  §  18.  n.  18,  iqq. 

*  Aristot.  Pol.  6.  5.  13.  povXtj  $fifioTiK6v, 

*  Jamblich.  in  vit.  Pythag.  45 ;  Porphyr.  18.  from  Dicsarchus. 
w  Polyb.  12.  16.  10.  11.  "  Hcracl.  Pont.  25. 
»  Arist.  Pol.  6.  1.  6. 

1'  Diog.  Laert.  8.  66.  —  A  council  composed  of  so  many  members  ap* 
iiears  almost  like  a  circle  of  full-citizens,  by  which  the  agency  of  the  general 
body  was  superseded ;  as  was  afterwards  the  case  with  Uie  5000  in  Athens. 
Comp.  Hullmann,  Staatsv.  327.  328.  This  forms  the  transition  to  the  civic 
deputies  (n.  16.) 
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body  of  citizens  in  the  supreme  power  was  brought 
about  and  modified.  This  participation  took  place 
in  the  popular  assembhes  **,  which,  by  virtue  of  the 
political  tendency  of  the  Greeks  to  publicity,  ex- 
isted under  all  the  constitutions  of  Greece,  except 
where  tyranny  had  abolished  all  forms,  but  the 
mention  of  which  in  a  state,  is  no  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  democracy.  Its  character  must  be  chiefly 
deduced  from  that  of  the  class  of  persons  composing 
it.  A  natural  consequence  of  the  narrow  extent  of 
the  Greek  states  in  general,  was,  that  all  the  citizens 
attended  the  assembly ;  but  here  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  difference  between  the  townsmen  and  the 
Periceci.  Without  reference  to  the  dominant  class, 
properly  so  called,  the  townsmen  in  general  ranked 
above  the  Periceci ".  This  was  chiefly  displayed  in 
their  attending  the  popular  assembly,  which  was 
their  exclusive  privilege,  or  one  at  least  which, 
from  circiunstances,  they  enjoyed  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  those  assemblies  being  uniformly  held  in 
the  city,  as  the  seat  of  government,  and  upon  occa- 
sions, in  which  a  speedy  resolution  was  required, 
none  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  being  con- 
voked.    Hence  it  appears  that  only  a  part  of  the 

^*  The  Doric  aXia  (aXidi/ist  the  place  of  the  popular  assembly  in  Aigos), 
the  aflSnity  of  which  with  rjkiaia  is  placed  beyond  doubt ;  (in  Tarentnm  its 
name  was  aXuUa,  see  Hesych.  1.  230.)  See  in  refutation  of  the  erroneous  de- 
rivation of  the  last  word  from  ^Xios,  Steph.  Byz.,  and  £Um.  M.  rfXiaia, 
where  aXig,  aXil^taOai  is  given  as  the  root.  Compare  the  Homeric  doXXi|c» 
the  Herodotean  dX^c>  the  Spartan  diriXXdJ^tiv,  (Plut.  Lye.  6.) ;  Tittmann, 
Gr.  Staatsv.  215.  216 ;  Miill.  Dor.  2.  86.  Herodotus  likewise  employs  dX^if, 
in  speaking  of  non-Doric  states,  as  Miletus,  5. 29 ;  Thebes,  5.  79 1  however, 
it  is  probable  that  in  these  the  word  iKKXrjfria  was  in  general  use.  After 
Homer,  'Ayopd  is  seldom  found  in  the  sense  of  popular  assembly  (Herod.  6. 
11,  it  is  applied  to  the  Ionian  council  of  war) ;  it  was  probably  employed  in 
Crete  alone  as  a  fixed  appellation  for  such  a  body  (Bekker,  Anecd.  210)  ;  it 
generally  ainiifies  the  place  where  it  met,  and  witn  reference  to  the  nmhitude 
assembled  tnere  for  that  purpose,  the  Paphian  and  Thessalian  Xlfitfv  (Hesjrcb. 
2.  480,  Bekker,  Anecd.  210.)  was  equivalent  to  it:  Xaucdrti  in  Agrigentnm 
(loscript.  Gruter,  401.)  must  probably  be  referred  to  a  later  age. 

'^  Compare  $  32. 
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people  exercised  the  supreme  power,  and  so  far,  for 
instance,  Sparta's  constitution,  in  which  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  townsmen  alone,  the  Spartans  pro- 
perly so  called,  composed  the  assembly,  may  be 
termed  oppressively  aristocratic.  Another  expedient 
for  limiting  the  number  of  citizens  admitted  to  the 
popular  assembly,  was  adopted  in  the  subsequent 
oligarchies;  for  in  order  to  give  the  disaffected 
and  seditious  no  opportunity  to  assemble,  the  des- 
pots treated  with  civic  deputies,  called  Probuli  or 
Syncleti  ^^  which  certainly  does  not  convey  a  very 
adequate  notion  of  popular  representation.  In  those 
states  where  the  demus  resided  in  the  city,  its  pre- 
sence in  the  assembly  was  a  matter  of  course,  and, 
as  was  observed  above,  this  unfolded  the  germ  of 
democratic  self-consciousness  much  earlier  than 
amongst  the  rarely-excited  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. However,  even  there  the  ascendant  of  the 
assembly  was  not  firmly  established  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixth  centiuy  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  nor  had  it  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  en- 
tire independence,  for  the  preponderating  influence 
of  the  council  exhibited  itself  in  so  many  particu- 
lars, that  the  assembly  can  scarcely  be  estimated, 
except  in  its  connection  with  that  body.  This  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  nature  of  those  subjects 
which  the  council  submitted  to  it  for  considera- 
tion. The  lowest  privilege  which  ought  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  a  free  people,  is,  according  to  Aris- 
totle ",  that  of  electing  and  judging  the  magistrates ; 

»«  Aristot.  Pol.  4.  11.  9 ;  4.  12.  8 ;  6.  6.  10  ;  13.  3.  1.  7  ;  MaiQ  vdp  oi* 
f<m  ^iino^,  oi)^  IffcXi^cav  vo/ii(ov<riv»  dXXd  (rvytXriTovQ,  Probablj  of  a 
limilar  nature  were  the  Ephesian  IvkXiirot,  Strab.  14.  640,  who  appear  to 
have  been  identical  with  the  five  ^ovXait  Steph.  Byz.  /3«vva  ;  comp.  Miitler, 
Dor.  2.  86.  87 ;  Tittmann,  627. 

*^  Pol.  2.  9.  4. — iifiiH  ydfk  tovtov  icvfMoc  ^v  6  ^^ftoc  ^ovXoc  dv  a!y. 
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but  the  people  were  far  from  possessing  such  a 
power  in  those  rigorous  aristocracies  under  which 
the  magistrates  were  exclusively  chosen  from  among 
the  nobles;  the  elections  took  place  within  this 
circle ;  it  was  only  necessary  that  those  who  were 
chosen  by  their  equals  in  rank,  should  be  presented 
to  the  popular  assembly ;  but  irresponsibility,  i.  e., 
the  absence  of  a  liability  to  be  called  to  account  by 
the  general  body,  was  naturally  founded  in  the  re- 
lation of  the  orders  to  one  another.  But  when 
riches  had  qualified  new  candidates  for  rank  and 
office,  the  election  was  more  frequently  made  by 
the  people  at  large.  A  very  remarkable  regulation 
existed  in  Man  tinea  ^®,  by  which  a  certain  number 
of  citizens  were  chosen  from  the  general  body,  and 
nominated  electors.  Questions  concerning  war  and 
peace  were,  it  is  probable,  most  frequently  put  to 
the  vote  in  the  popular  assembly.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  com1:s  of  law,  especially  that  which  took 
cognizance  of  criminal  matters,  were,  for  the  most 
part,  the  prerogative  of  the  nobility,  as  was  the 
right  of  making  regulations  concerning  divine  wor- 
i  ship  ^K  However,  whatever  matters  may  have  been 
1  transacted  in  the  popular  assembly,  the  initiative 
was  indubitably  vested  in  the  council  alone;  it 
weighed  over  every  subject  beforehand,  and  drew 
up  a  Probuleuma,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
people.  This  practice  existed  for  a  time  in  ftiU 
vigour,  even  under  the  more  matured  democra- 
cies, and  in  form  it  was  always  retained;  there- 
fore, in  a  democracy  which  was  still  in  its  infancy, 
no  individual  member  of  the  popular  assembly  can 
possibly  have   possessed   the  right   of  making  a 

1*  Aristot  Pol.  6.  2.  2.  *'  S«e  other  modifications^  Aristot.  Pol.  4.  11. 
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positive  and  distinct  motion  on  any  state  matter. 
The  popular  assembly  can,  during  the  whole  of 
this  period,  have  scarcely  been  any  where  so  de- 
pendent as  only  to  be  convened  for  the  pmpose 
of  receiving  a  decree  of  the  council ;  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  its  lowest  privilege  consisted 
in  deciding  by  a  simple  aye  or  no,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  most  of  the  popular  assemblies  were  limited 
to  this.  The  right  of  debate,  from  its  natm-e, 
appertained  to  the  council;  but  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  exercised,  was,  probably,  as  in  the 
Roman  condones^,  often  very  disorderly.  Formali- 
ties, so  closely  interwoven  with  the  political  existence 
of  Rome,  and  there  of  such  vast  influence,  were  never 
introduced  to  such  an  extent  amongst  the  Greeks ; 
consequently  they  cannot,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
have  aided  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  council 
to  restrict  the  popular  assembly.  Lastly,  the  same 
may  be  observed  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  nor 
did  they,  like  the  Romans,  attempt  to  influence  its 
agency  by  means  of  religious  scruples,  and  thus 
preclude  the  execution  of  any  measiu-e  that  might 
happen  to  be  unpalatable  to  the  aristocratic  order. 

1  IV.  THE  OFFICERS  OF  STATE. 

§  38.  In  states,  where  the  aristocratic  body  pos- 
sessed the  supreme  power,  all  offices  of  importance, 
to  which  a  portion  of  that  power  was  delegated, 
were,  like  the  council,  emanations  from  the  ruling 
order,  and,  therefore,  the  same  qualiflcations  were 
required  for  them  as  for  that  order  itself;  however, 
regard  may  very  generally  have  been  had  to  age. 


^  See  my  Rom.  Hist.  304,  sqq. 

*  *Apxal,  TfXri,  ol  Iv  riXtt,  riftal.    See  Append,  xiv. 
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and  occasionally  the  higher  officers  were  taken 
from  the  superior  nobility,  as  the  Demuchi  from 
the  Thespiadae  in  Thespiae^  But  the  care  of 
conducting  expensive  pubUc  works  required  con- 
siderable wealth ;  the  command  in  war,  eminent 
personal  endowments,  and  the  priesthood,  imma- 
culate nobility,  and,  in  part,  such  as  was  inhe- 
rent in  certain  families ;  hence  it  may  be  assmned, 
that  within  the  circle  of  the  nobiUty  a  scrutiny 
(hoKLfjMaia)  very  soon  began  to  precede  election. 
The  admission  of  conunon  freemen  to  offices  of 
state,  kept  pace  with  the  gradations  in  the  decline 
of  aristocracy^;  when  the  importance  of  riches 
began  to  be  acknowledged,  the  appointment  to 
offices  became  associated  \vith  the  census.  How- 
ever, whatever  standard  of  eligibiUty  in  general 
may  have  been  adopted,  in  particular  instances 
regard  was  had  to  the  qualities  requisite  for  an 
office,  a  Dokimasia  took  place,  and  the  more 
deserving  candidate  was  elected.  Election  by 
lot  must  at  this  stage  have  been  entirely  un- 
known. 

In  considering  that  portion  of  the  supreme  power 
which  was  comprised  in  the  functions  of  the  officers, 
it  is  necessary  to  enquire  whether  it  was  confided 
to  them  by  the  state,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  the 
political  communities  of  Greece,  many  branches  of 
the  administration  belonged  to  the  state,  not  imme- 
diately, but  in  conjunction  with  certain  corporate 
bodies,  and  the  regulations  for  their  management 
did  not  emanate  from  its  centre*,  but  from  the 
close    circle    of   those    corporations    themselves, 

'  j  36,  n.  30.  9  See  the  roodificatiooBi  Aristot.  Fol.  4.  12.  10. 

*   Xirb  KoivrjQ  hrias,  Aristot  Pol.  6.  5.  11. 
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Many  of  these  offices^  amongst  others,  those  of 
a  sacerdotal  nature,  exercised  very  great  influence 
on  the  public  system  in  general:  through   their 
existence,  the  range  and  the  importance  of  such  as 
directly  proceeded  from  the  state,  became  greatly 
hmited*     However,  our  chief  attention  must  not 
be  directed  to  what  was  thus  introduced  into  the 
state,  but  to  what  proceeded  from  its  centre,  and 
diffiised  itself  over  the  people  at  large.     To  these 
inunediate  offices  were  attached,  from  the   very 
earliest  periods  of  aristocracy,  precedence  in  the 
council  and  the  conunand  in  the  field.     The  admi- 
nistration of  justice  was  partially  vested  in  priestly 
families ;  but  the  supreme  judicial  power  was  the 
attribute  of  the  body  of  the  people.     Every  ma- 
gistrate of  this  kind  stood  in  a  direct  relation  to 
the  aggregate  people   as  the  source  of  pohtical 
power.     Such  a  gradation  in  the  higher  offices  of  I 
state  as  rendered  one  subject  to  the  other,  was 
scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  Grecian  communities,   I 
except  in  mihtary  affairs,  in  which  it  was  insepara- 
ble from  the  nature  of  their  duties ;  therefore,  in   I 
other  departments  it  was  a  rare  occurrence  that 
inferior  magistrates  were  appointed  by  superior  ones,    ' 
the  only  division  being  into  magistrates  and  ser- 
vants (inrtf pea-lac),  not  higher  and  lower  magistrates. 
The  number  of  regular  offices  in  the  ancient  Gre- 
cian conmiunities  was  small;  it  is  a  characteristic 
of  young  and  aristocratic  states,  to  institute  as  few 
magistracies  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  as  possi- 
ble ;  they  prefer  to  keep  unlimited  power  as  near  \ 
as  they  can  to  the  main  body  of  the  ruling  order, 
and  to  appoint  temporary  conunissions  adapted  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  but  not  constituting 
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permanent  offices^.  The  disposition  to  delegate 
power  to  boards  or  commissions  of  this  nature^ 
maintained  its  ground  afterwards  in  the  Grecian 
democracies;  in  the  most  extensive  sense  the  li- 
turgies belonged  to  this  class.  This  tenacity  of 
transferring  the  rights  of  the  body  of  the  people 
to  individual  authorities,  is  somewhat  at  variance 
with  the  practice  of  conferring  seats  in  the  council 
for  life,  and  the  custom  mentioned  by  Aristotle  ^ 
prevalent  in  the  more  ancient  democracies,  of  fill- 
ing offices  for  longer  periods  of  time :  but  again, 
there  existed  in  many  states  securities  against  the 
abuse  of  official  power — ^for  instance,  it  was  ex- 
pressly and  rigorously  prohibited  that  any  person 
should  retain  office  beyond  his  appointed  time  ^,  or 
hold  two  offices  together,  or  the  same  twice  ®. 

Official  powers  were  not  very  cautiously  limited  ^. 
The  council,  it  is  true,  constantly  took  part  in  the 
duties  of  the  magistracy,  but  in  many  respects  the 
latter  possessed  a  discretionary  power.  But  this 
power  could  not  be  exercised  irresponsibly,  as  an 
enquiry  into  their  conduct  inevitably  awaited  them 
in  the  Euthyne  ^^  at  the  termination  of  their  offi- 
cial career. 

The  Euthyne  may  be  called  the  Dokimasia  in- 
verted; if  the  latter  had  inspired  the  candidate 
with  confidence  before  he  entered  office,  the  former 
was  destined  to  prove,  whether  that  confidence 

^  'EvuUktiai,  originally  the  duties  of  ao  agent,  afterwards  their  object, 
Aristot.  Po\.  4.  12.  3,  where  the  office  itself  is  vaguely  distinguished  from  per* 
manent  offices.  See  iEschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  398.  400;  Boeckh  Pub.  £con. 
J.  267.  «  Pol.  6.  8.  3. 

7  See  on  the  subject  of  the  Boeotarchs,  Corn.  Nep.  Epam.  9 ;  Pans.  9. 
14.  2.  »  See  Tittmann,  Gr.  Staatsy.  541. 

^  See  the  excellent  remarks  of  Hiillmann,  Staatsr.  d.  Althert.  291 ;  conf. 
Tittmann,  544. 

'<^  The  word  ivBvvri  expresses  the  opposition  to  aicdXiai  BkfU9Tic»  ^  pv- 
version  of  justice,  crooked  courses. 
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had  been  properly  reposed  or  not,  and  the  prospect 
of  it  to  deter  officers  from  improper  conduct.  The 
Euthyne  was  originally  a  limitation  of  the  princely 
government  of  the  nobles :  this  is  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  statement  that  it  was  introduced  into 
Athens  with  the  archonship  of  Medon  ",  and  thus 
it  appears  in  the  case  of  Cresphontes  **.  This 
dependence  of  the  magistracy  upon  the  aristocratic 
class^  and  the  perhaps  irregular  interference  of  the 
latter,  led  to  the  institution  of  a  formal  scrutiny 
after  a  magistrate  had  completed  his  term  of 
service.  This  first  took  place  within  the  circle  of 
the  holders  of  power,  as  in  the  ^olic  Cuma"; 
the  participation  of  the  demus  in  it  originated  by 
degrees ;  it  was  the  same  case  with  the  officers 
appointed  for  the  scrutiny  itself  as  peculiar  magis- 
trates, Euthyni  and  Logistae  ^*,  in  the  nomination 
of  whom  the  character  of  the  constitution  might 
become  doubly  apparent,  inasmuch  as  it  was  asked, 
which  order  possessed  the  right  of  electing  those 
officers,  and  what  qualifications  as  to  rank  ren- 
dered eligible.  The  extreme  of  democracy  was 
afterwards  developed,  not  so  much  in  the  duties 
of  the  Athenian  Euthyni,  as  in  the  right  of  ac- 
cusing public  functionaries  in  the  popular  as- 
sembly. 

In  certain  states  there  arose  a  sort  of  magis- 


»«  $  29.  n.  10.  »  §  29.  n.  12. 

"  i  36.  n.  34. 

i«  Plato  de  Lege.  12. 946  saq. ;  Aristot.  Pol.  6.  6.  10 :  KaXov<rc  Sk  reprove 
oi  uiv  lifOvvag,  of  H  XoyurrdQ,  <A  ^  i^€ra(rrdc,  ol  H  9Wfiy6povQ.  Comp. 
Scfaneider  Comment.  502.  Of  a  similar  character  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  itaorripti  in  Harpocr.,  if  we  understand  ivBvvai,  after  natrrpicu,  in 
Hesych.  at  well  as  the  Rhodian  and  Palleoian  fAdfrrpoi,  see  Hesych.  and 
Harpocr.    Compare  Photius  ndtrnipis*    On  Athens,  see  $  47.  n.  49. 
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trates  corresponding  to  the  Euthyni,  who  became 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  their  trans- 
actions with  the  superior  officers  of  state.  Such 
were  the  Spartan  Ephori,  who  did  not  attain  their 
importance  as  they  were  instituted  by  Lycurgus, 
but  with  the  further  progress  of  the  constitution, 
and  on  that  account  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
them  here '' ;  transcending  the  originally  narrow 
sphere  of  their  legitimate  province,  they  entered 
upon  that  of  the  censors;  the  authority  of  all 
other  officers  was  overbalanced  by  the  antagonist 
authority  of  the  ephoralty;  like  the  Rx>man  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  they  converted  what  was 
intended  for  defence  into  a  means  of  aggression, 
which  ended  by  becoming  highly  detrimental  to 
the  due  balance  amongst  the  members  of  the  body 
politic.  The  nomophylaces,  so  often  spoken  of  *^ 
did  not  in  any  state  of  Greece  attain  that  import- 
ance which  their  name  implies,  and  the  preceding 
observations  refer  to  none  but  the  Ephors  of 
Sparta  ^^.  But  with  the  progress  of  the  demus 
there  arose  an  office,  viz.,  that  of  the  Demiurgi, 
which  was  as  much  of  a  democratic  "  as  that  of 
the  Probuli  was  of  an  aristocratic  nature.  They 
were  to  he  found  in  Doric  and  in  other  states  '^ ; 
their  province  was  not  the  representation  of  the 
people,  they  were  popular  agents ;  but  it  appears 
wholly  incredible  that  they  were  any  where  pre- 
viously to  the  Persian  war  the  highest  function- 

"  The  tubject  U  fully  investigated  §  42.  n.  77,  sqq. 

*<  See  $  40.  n.  27.    In  Tarentam  they  were  called  piirpo^vXcLKtc,  Phot, 
and  Etym.  M. 
"  See  Tittm.  gr.  Staatsv.  647.  "  Ibid.  368.  367. 

"  Miiller,  Dor.  2.  141. 
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aries,  as  the  misinterpretation  of  a  word  in  Aris- 
totle ^  might  lead  us  to  suppose ;  they  were  proba- 
bly mere  adjuncts  of  the  superior  officers  in  the 
measures  they  took  for  the  good  of  the  people ". 
The  Epidemiurgi  sent  by  Corinth  to  Potidsea^ 
were  inspectors  and  superintending  officers  ^ 

A  survey  of  the  individual  magistrates  with  re- 
ference to  the  share  of  the  highest  power  pos- 
sessed by  them  respectively,  cjui  only  include 
those  who  immediately  emanated  from  the  ruling 
body,  and  exercised  a  supervision  over  it  in  their 
turn.  Aristotle  calls  the  Basileis,  Prytanes,  and 
Archons «  magistrates  who  went  forth  from  the 
common  and  sacred  hearth  of  the  state  with  a 
mission  to  watch  over  all  matters  connected  with 
the  public  worship.  The  nature  of  the  subsequent 
Basileia  has  been  already  discussed ;  it  was  a  mere 
shadow  of  the  ancient  princely  splendour ;  but 
most  closely  ^md  intimately  allied  with  its  real 
character  was  the  dignity  of  the  Prytanes. 

The  Prytaneum,  a  main  ingredient  in  the  poli- 
tical life  of  every  Grecian  state,  which  made  any 
pretensions  to  independence**,  like  the  Prytanes, 
proceeded  from  the  ancient  monarchy.  In  the 
heroic  age  the  high-priesthood  was  associated  with 


**  Pol.  5.  8.  3 :  r6  jdp  &px<uov  ck  ^^/lOf  KaQiffraaav  woXvxpoviovg  rdc 
im/Liovpyio/Q  ttal  tAq  miapiac.  These  two  words  do  not  here  express  ptrticaUr 
digaitiss,  hut  are  seoeral  designations  for  those  offices  of  the  donocracy  which 
itaied  to  tt^ta  and  Itpd.    Comp.  AristoU  Pol.  4.  3. 14 ;  Schneid.  ad  foe, 

^  £tym.  M.  ^miMvayh^.  Amongst  the  Argifes  and  Thessalians,  o2  ircpi  rd 
TfX}}.    Comp.  Thuc.  o.  47. 

*■  Thnc.  I.  56.  The  ScoHon  compares  them  to  Phylaichs,  strictly  aristo- 
cratic magistrates. 

**  Polit.  6.  5.  II :  &irh  r^c  kocv^c  ivriac  ixovtri  t^v  rtfiriv*  Kokovm,  i* 
<A  ukv  dpxoyrac  tovtov^,  ol  $k  /Sa^tXtlc,  <A  ik  -irpvTdvetg, 

**  See  Casaub.  ad  Ath.  15.  700  D.;  Spanheim  de  VesU  et  Prvtanib.  in 
Grsv.  thes.  n.  14 ;  Blanchard  sur  les  Prytanes  in  M^m.  de  1  Acad.  d. 
^script.  V.  7,  as  well  as  in  Naucratis,  Athen.  4.  150.  D.  On  Peparethos, 
Thuc.  3.  89. 

VOL.  I.  V 
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k,  and  the  sacred  hearth  of  the  state  ^  was  then  in 
the  princely  castle,  where  the  council  used  to  assem- 
ble around  it  ^.  With  the  commencement  of  the 
aristocracies  the  sacred  hearth  of  the  state  ceased  to 
be  the  object  of  royal  care ;  the  Prytaneum  indeed 
continued  to  be  the  sanctuary  of  the  state,  where 
that  fire^  was  kept  up  which  was  an  emblem  of 
its  life,  and  of  the  divine  protection  it  enjoyed,  and 
the  chief  magistrate  was  appointed  to  tend  it  in 
lieu  of  the  prince :  but  it  remained  the  central 
point  of  government  for  a  very  short  time ;  the 
Buleuterion  or  the  Archeum  was  selected  for  the 
transaction  of  the  strictly  poUtical  affairs  that 
daily  presented  themselves,  but  a  sacred  hearth  of 
the  council  was  removed  to  the  former  of  these  ^. 
From  that  time  the  Prytaneum,  hke  the  coimcil- 
house^,  appears  to  have  been  a  central  point, 
where  fiinctionaries  officially  engaged  resided,  but 
where,  at  the  same  time,  the  reli^ous  character 
continued  to  predominate  ;  on  that  account  it  was 
thenceforward  fixed  upon  for  the  place  of  honour 
and  the  public  meals,  because  there  the  person  on 
whom  distinction  was  conferred  became  most  closely 
boimd,  and  as  it  were  consecrated,  to  the  state. 


^  *EffTia  Koivij,  the  same  as  frpvravuov,  Poll.  9.  40  ;  Ath.  5. 187.  D. ; 
and  Casaub.  Focus  urbis,  Cic.  de  legib.  2. 12.  Compare,  in  particular,  Creuzer 
Symbol.  2.  627. 

*  Comp.  Hiillman.  Anf.  d.  er.  Gesch.  2.  23.  According  to  Pint.  Conviv. 
8.  661 ,  Celeus  was  the  first  who  formed  a  union  of  brave  men,  and  6v6fiaffat 
irpvTaviiov,  Herein  we  chiefiv  perceive  the  operation  of  the  hospitable  prin- 
ciple, and  this  coincides  with  his  reception  of  Demeter  in  Eleusis,  Apollod. 
3.  14.  7.    Comp.  Hymn,  in  Cerer.  184,  sqo. 

^  'AffptiTToc  Xvxvoc,  irvp  dffptffrov,  Pans.  8.  9.  I ;  8.  37. 8  ;  Strab.  9. 
396  ;  Poll.  1.  7;  Schol.  Thuc.  2.  16;  Proverb,  rb  Xvxvov  iv  ^pvravtitf, 
Theocr.  21.  36. 

»  'Bfnia  fiovXaia,  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  3. 62 ;  iEschin.  de  falsa  Legat.  227 ; 
Harpocr.  fiovXaia ;  Said.  Be^iog, 

•  iEn.  Poliorc.  10 :  ^  iv  frpvraviiffi  fj  Iv  povXy.  Dio  Chrys.  2.  254,  n^v 
$k  •  dyopdv  leal  rb  trpvravtXoy  leai  rb  PovXivrtjpiov.  Comp.  on  Syracuse 
Cic.  o.  Verr.  4.  68. 
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Prytanes  are  recorded  as  chief  magistrates  in 
Corinth*^,  Corcyra^S  Miletus '%  Eressus  in  Les- 
bos^, Tenedos**,  Pergaraus^,  Cos^,  Rhodes^, 
etc.  They  were  religious-political  presidents  like 
the  kings,  whose  substitutes  they  had  become, 
in  many  of  those  cities,  guardians  of  the  sacred 
fire  of  the  state  in  the  Prytanemn,  and  still  filled 
with  the  quickening  and  warming  power  of  the 
Basileia,  in  which  the  ethical  predominated  over 
the  colder  legal-political  principle-  On  that  ac- 
count the  word  bears  a  close  affinity  to  Basileus, 
and  is  not  unfrequently  used  in  its  place  ^,  or  as  a 
significant  designation  for  the  sovereign  dignity  ^ ; 
it  was  probably  first  of  all  employed  in  Athens  as 
a  magistracy  of  the  second  class ;  afterwards  it 
became  here,  as  well  as  in  other  states,  a  denomi- 
nation for  the  presidents  of  the  community  or 
council,  changing  periodically,  according  to  the 
democratic  system*^. 

The  archonship  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
so  deeply  imbued  with  the  antique  religious  es- 
sence, as  the  word  itself  expresses  presidency  with- 
out any  subordinate  notion ;  it  cannot  be  traced 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  as  having  been  em- 


»  Diod.  Fragm.  v.  4. 13 ;  Bipont.  Pans.  2.  4.  4. 
*■  InscripUoQ  Bockh.  Pub.  Econ.  2.  403. 
•»  Arittot.  Pol.  6.  4. 6. 

*  Atheo.  8.  333  A.  Might  we  not  infer  from  this,  thai  such  was  the  case 
in  the  other  Lesbian  cities  1 

**  Pind.  Nem.  11.    See  on  this  point  Miill.  in  Bockh.  explic.  476. 
**  Spon.  Miscell.  79.  348.  »  Hesych.  Kcpjcoc. 

»  Polyb.  27.  6.  2 ;  Bockh.  ad  Pind.  01.  7.  expl.  169.  Two.  chosen 
anonally,  held  the  presidency  for  six  months  each. 

*  Suid.  Xapwv.    Charon  wrote  PatnXiig  for  the  wpvTdviig  in  Sparta. 
^  iEschyl.  Prometh.  169;  Dan.  374. 

^  As  in  Delphi,  Pans.  10.  2.  2,  where,  however,  irpvravivovToc  may  be 
less  general  *,  in  Crotona,  see  Tirosus  ap.  Ath.  12.  522  C.;  in  Cyzicus,  Caylus, 
rec.  7.  67  ;  Ephesus,.  TitUnann,  43 1 ,  et  ubi  sup.  -,  corap.  van  Dale  disserta- 
tiones  V. 

V  2 
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ployed  at  an  early  period  to  designate  a  particular 
office  *S  ^ot  even  in  Athens,  as  will  be  shewn  be- 
low, though  it  became  general  in  the  later  age  as 
an  appellation  for  a  permanent  dignity. 

Most  of  the  other  numerous  titles  of  superior 
magistrates  express  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
official  duties  annexed  to  them;  as  the  Cretic 
Cosmi*%  the  Cosmopolis  in  the  Italian  Locri*^> 
the  iEsymnete  in  Cuma**  and  Chalcedon**,  the 
ArtyncB  in  Argos*^  and  Epidaurus*^  the  Hierom- 
namon  in  M^ara,  Byzantium*®,  Chalcedon^,  the 
Aphester  in  Cnidos  **,  the  Tagos  in  Thessaly  ^^  a 
word  very  frequently  employed  by  the  poets  for 
ruler  in  general  ^%  the  Polemarch  in  several  Boeo- 
tian cities  *',  and,  after  the  institution  of  the  new 
Archons  in  Athens,  the  same  with  Tamias,  in  the 
poets  frequently  transferred  from  matters  of  finance 
to  political  government  in  general  **.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  appellations  of  Strategos,  which  ex- 
isted in  every  democracy,  and  Proedros,  for  exam- 
ple in  Mitylene  ^,  were  less  ancient. 

*^  The  cic  &pxf*v  in  Epidamnus,  (Aristot.  Pol.  5.  1.  6;  comp.  3.  11,  1.) 
probably  had  anoUier  special  appellatioD  as  a  magistrate,  and  noreorer  belongs 
to  a  later  a^.  Concerning  Boeotian  archons,  in  Platsae,  Cheronea,  Thebes, 
etc.,  see  MuUer,  Boeotia  in  Ersch.Encyclop.  p.  272.  It  appears  to  me  Teiy 
doubtful  whether  these  belonged  to  the  earlier  time. 

«  $  35.  n.  20.  *«  Polyb.  12.  16. 

^  Aristot.  ap.  Schol.  Eurip.  Med.  19. 

^  Was  there  one  here  so  early?  There  were  three  in  Cuma,  see  Tittmann 
Or.  Staatsv.  463. 

«  Thucyd.  6.  47.  «  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  I. 

«  Polyb.  4.  62.  ^  Miill.  Dor.  2. 169. 

«>  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  7.  172.  »'  $  26.  n.  33. 

^  iEschvl.  Prom.  95.  Comp.  r&ytiQt  Agam.  110.  rayovxog  Eumen.  288. 
Comp.  Sopnoc.  Antig.  1045. 

^  On  Thebes,  see  Xenoph.  5.  2.  30 ;  Thespie  Plut.  Demetr.  39. 

'^  Pind.  Pyth.  5.  82;  Nem.  10.  97 ;  Sophoc.  Antig.  U33 ;  compare  Suh 
beus  Serm.  12.  p.  115. 

«  Thucyd.  3.  25. 
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CONSTITUTIONS  ESTABLISHED  BY  LAW. 

I.  THE  RELATION  OF  LAW  TO  CUSTOM. 

§  39.  When  custom  and  law  are  conceived  in 
their  widest  difference,  the  system  which  is  go- 
verned by  the  former  may  be  described  as  devoid 
of  volition,  and  unconscious  of  an  aim,  existing  in 
a  form  coeval  with  itself,  and  confirmed  by  tacit 
prescription;  whilst  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
latter  is  the  self-conscious  conception  of  a  rational 
standard  attached  to  a  political  body,  with  a  posi- 
tive declaration  as  to  its  future  validity.  But  in 
the  materials  which  history  presents,  we  cannot 
draw  such  a  distinction  as  this.  In  none  of  the 
Grecian  states  foimded  after  the  migrations  are  we 
authorised  to  assume  such  force  of  prescription, 
that  a  state  of  total  quiescence,  a  political  life  with- 
out any  reflection  as  to  its  true  destination,  and  a 
blind  conformity  to  the  natural  result  of  circum- 
stances, were  enabled  to  subsist  for  any  considera- 
ble length  of  time ;  sooner  or  later  reflection  un- 
folded itself.  Now,  although  the  force  of  habit 
and  a  certain  slothfulness  in  rising  to  free  resolu- 
tions, may  have  operated  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  many  innovations  which  were  produced  in  the 
course  of  circumstances  may  have  been  confirmed 
without  any  express  declarations  and  decrees  to 
that  effect ;  still  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the 
first  introduction  of  an  institution  was  preceded  by 
a  formal  motion,  and  by  deliberation.  But  acts  of 
this  natiu'e  were  performed  in  the  midst  of  the 
governing  people,  appear  consequently  as  having 
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grown  out  of  the  very  heart  of  nationality,  and  are 
deficient  in  that  peculiar  mark  by  which  laws  are 
distinguished ;  namely,  that  as  it  were  from  a  posi- 
tion without  the  mass  something  is  introduced  into 
it ;  it  must,  however,  be  attributed  to  the  defect- 
iveness of  our  sources,  that  so  many  institutions 
are  recorded  only  as  actually  existing,  whilst  the 
causes  of  their  origin  and  their  authors  are  un- 
known. 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  estimate  the  political 
agency  of  those  men,  who,  without  being  strictly 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  legislators,  lived  and 
wrought  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  and  by  their 
counsel  and  conduct  exercised  practical  influence 
on  the  decrees  of  the  state.  Nor  must  we  omit 
to  mention  poetry,  which  acted  in  various  ways, 
indirectly,  but  powerfully,  upon  the  national  mind. 
Such  was  the  eflect  of  the  songs  of  Callinus,  Tyr- 
tseus,  Mimnermus  and  Alcaeus;  Solon's  elegy  on 
Salamis  bore  a  similar  character,  and  until  his  laws 
appeared  in  their  own  austere  simplicity,  a  poetical 
garb  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  adorned  every  poli- 
tical doctrine  and  exhortation.  But  of  a  direct  and 
personal  character  was  the  poUtical  agency  of  the 
men,  whom  antiquity  emphatically  denominated 
sages;  political  knowledge  was  the  chief  element 
of  their  wisdom  ^  History  has  preserved  a  num- 
ber of  pithy  apothegms  %  which  are  said  to  embody 
their  respective  ethical  and  poUtical  opinions  ;  but 
from  these  vague  and  anecdotical  attributes,  no 
judgment  can  be  formed  as  to  the  political  exer- 

'  Diciearch.  ap.  Diog.  L.  1 .  40.  calls  them  vvvtrovQ  Tivag  rai  vo/ioOcrt* 

s  See  Demetr.  Phal.  ap.  Stob.  3.  44,  sqq.  Orl. ;  Plut.  Sept.  Sapient.  Cod* 
Viv.  6.  />86.  587 ;  Diog.  Laert  1.  33 ;  Hygio.  221. 
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tions  of  the  men;  we  should  rather  regard  the 
traditions  which  recount  their  political  operations 
themselves.  Mere  reflection  was  not  the  occupar 
tion  of  any  one  of  them;  Solon  and  Cleobulus 
were  legislators^  Periander  a  tyrant;  the  others 
statesmen  and  men  of  business^  and  to  these  our 
attention  must  be  particularly  directed.  To  these 
must  be  added  Tliales,  who  was  not  only  the  poli- 
tical counsellor  of  Croesus  ^,  but  spokesman  in  the 
•Ionic  federal  council*,  and  who,  after  ineffectual 
efforts  for  the  common  good,  greatly  promoted 
the  welfare  of  Miletus,  by  obtaining  it  the  friend- 
ship of  Cyrus  ^;  Bias,  who  was  the  author  of  a 
political  poem  on  Ionia  ^  and  who  made  the  pa- 
triotic proposal  to  cast  off  the  Persian  yoke  by 
emigration  to  Sardinia  ^ ;  Chilon,  who  was  inr 
strumental®  in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
the  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  although  not  in 
the  institution  of  the  Ephors^;  Epimenides  in 
Crete,  the  political  pacificator  of  Athens  by  aton- 
ing for  the  murder  of  Cylon^**,  and  the  author 
of  a  poem  on  the  public  administration  "  of  Crete ; 
Heraclitus  the  severe  and  bitter  censor  in  Ephesus" ; 
and  lastly,  Hecataens  the  logographer  ^^  But  a 
higher  position  must  be  assigned  to  Pythagoras  as 
the  master  and  educator  of  statesmen.     It  would 


*  Herod.  1.  75 ;  Dtog.  Laert.  1.  38.  *  Herod.  1. 170. 

*  Diog.  L.  I.  25. :  KpoUrov  ydp  wsfi^favroc  trpbg  MtXi|0^vc  Iwi  <rvfifia' 
X*^  Uii>\v<nvy  8t«p  Kifpov  KparriiTavrog  linafjt  ri^v  ir6\iv  —  appliee  to  the 
end  of  the  war. 

*  Diog.  L.  1.  83.  '  Herod.  1.  170. 

*  Plut.  Ages.  5. 

*  i£l.  V.  H.  3. 17.  et  plara  apud  Periz. 

»  Thucyd.  1.  126  j  Cicero  de  Legg.  2.  11  ;  Plat.  Sol.  12  ;  Diog.  L.  1. 
1 10 ;  Vatic,  apo.  3.  97.  See  leveral  passages  in  Meurs.  Sol.  p.  30.  and  par- 
ticularly Heinncn's  Epimenides. 

*'  Diog.  L.  1.  111.  :  ffwiypa^t  ircpc  r^c  Iv  T^p^ry  xoXirccac. 

**  Plut  de  Garrul.  8.  33.  *>  Herod.  5.  36. 125. 
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be  erroneous  to  consider  him  as  one  of  the  legis- 
lators; he  claims  the  first  place  amongst  those 
statesmen  whose  influence  was  direct  and  per- 
sonal^ as  the  man  who  wished  to  instil  into  his 
confidants,  and  through  them  into  their  respective 
states,  exalted  poUtical  virtue,  by  Uving  precept  and 
example,  but  not  to  lay  down  the  law  in  the  dead 
letter  without  the  sanctifying  efficacy  of  the  feel- 
ings. Strictly  speaking,  he  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  legislator,  even  for  the  small  circle  that  imme- 
diately surrounded  him,  for  here  morality  reigned, 
and  virtue  was  expected  to  grow  from  the  heart, 
and  fertilised  and  quickened  by  the  inner  law^*, 
to  exhibit  its  influence  upon  life. 

Amongst  the  causes  which  led  to  a  departure 
from  the  path  of  prescription  and  usage,  none 
operated  more  forcibly  than  dissensions  amongst 
the  members  of  the  aristocratic  order  or  the  princes, 
as  in  Sparta ;  in  addition  to  this,  the  people  began 
to  reflect  upon  the  discordance  between  their  own 
position  and  the  privileged  condition  of  the  nobility, 
and  this  called  up  a  spirit  of  resistance  and  pre- 
sumptuous pretensions,  which  were  the  more  eflfec- 
tually  asserted  when  coimtenanced  and  su{^rted 
by  the  designing  and  selfish  of  the  upper  order 
itself.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  want  of  a 
new  public  system  was  sensibly  felt,  and  the  will 
and  the  decree  that  such  should  be  established  were 
a  natural  consequence.  When  this  was  not  accom- 
plished by  a  preponderating  body,  but  resulted 
from  a  union  between  the  contending  parties,  a 
previous  contract  guaranteeing  the  validity  of  the 
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law  about  to  be  framed,  a  suitable  basis  was  laid 
£br  legislation,  it  is  true ;  but  it  was  still  very  £Eur 
from  the  intention  of  the  Greeks  to  quit  the  path 
of  custom  and  adhere  to  an  objective  standard; 
on  the  contrary,  their  innate  tendency  to  the 
former  first  led  to  the  mediation  of  iEsjonnetse 
and  arbitratco^. 

The  iEsymnetffi ",  whom  Aristotle  ^  designates 
freely-elected  rulers,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
tyrants  who  were  originally  called  by  the  same 
name  ^^  were  not  designed  to  make  laws  so  much 
as  to  allay  the  fermenting  political  matter  by  means 
of  the  vigorous  exercise  of  their  personal  authority. 
Now  although  certain  of  the  iEsymnetee  made 
laws  and  then  abdicated,  like  Pittacus,  this  was  no 
more  essential  to  this  species  of  authority,  than 
when  others,  like  Orthagoras  in  Sicyon,  Cypselus 
in  Corinth,  and  Pisistratus  in  Athens,  perpetuated 
the  same  in  their  own  fEunihes,  and  thus  paved  the 
way  to  tyranny*  Their  most  important  duties  dur<- 
i«g'thd?a<toiLtr.tto„,  were  to  ILsUbU.h  ju^ic. 
and  legal  order,  to  modify  and  amend  prescriptive 
usage,  and,  in  general,  rather  to  reconcile  conflict- 
ing parties  by  means  of  their  personal  influence, 
than  by  judicial  arbitration. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  legislators,  in  the  nature 
of  their  occupation,  were  the  arbitrators  ".  Their 
duty  was  to  separate  the  contending  parties  by 


••  alffvtiTtic,  II.  24.  347,  ai<rvfivriTtic,  alffvfivtirijp,  Od.  8. 258,  first  sig- 
nified an  umpire  in  a  contett  (fipapivrric)*  Conf.  Heiych.  alvvfiiniTtip  and 
alevfivriTcUt  with  the  Comment,  and  the  Etym.  M. ;  altrvfivdia  afterwards 
■Mam,  to  rale*  Eurip.  Med«  19.  On  the  nature  of  the  ^symnets,  compare 
$  50.  n.  5. 

i«  Artstot.  in  Argum.  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  "  Pol.  4.  8.  2. 

**  AuuTfirai,  Herod.  5.  95 ;  SuxXkcKrai,  Plut.  Sol.  14 ;  KarapriffriiptQ, 
Herod.  4. 168  ;  5. 28 ;  106.  161 ;  conf.  Pollux  4.  153. 
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means  of  arbitration  in  a  given  case^  or  founded 
upon  the  whole  combination  of  existing  circum- 
stances^ and  to  adjust  their  respective  demands. 
The  establishment  of  general  and  permanent  pre- 
cedents was  not  necessarily  annexed  to  it;  but 
when  this  was  considered  expedient,  the  most  nar 
tural  course  which  could  suggest  itself  was,  to  restore 
and  confirm  that  prescription,  the  vigour  of  which 
had  been  impaired  by  dissension,  so  far  as  it  was 
not  itself  repealed  by  the  judgment  delivered  in  the 
particular  case  in  question.  However,  where  arbi- 
trators or  iEsymnetae  were  chosen,  tranquillity 
was  rarely  restored;  for  firom  continued  disunion 
proceeded,  on  the  one  hand,  tjrranny,  and  on  the 
other,  demands  for  determinate  and  comprehensive 
legislation. 

As  in  these  two  species  of  authority,  the  mutual 
consent  of  the  litigants  to  an  adjustment  of  their 
differences,  did  not  necessarily  lead  to  legislation, 
so  it  did  not  require  a  previous  compact  for  the 
introduction  of  positive  laws.  Nor  does  this 
merely  apply  to  legislation  generally,  in  which 
respect  laws  may  even  be  the  compulsory  edicts 
of  a  tyranny,  and,  consequently,  the  conventional 
basis  be  altogether  wanting;  but  it  especially 
refers  to  the  political  development  in  the  Grecian 
aristocracies  under  consideration,  so  far  as  a  re- 
moval of  the  discordances  between  the  people  at 
large  and  a  ruUng  order,  the  establishment  of  a 
general  citizenship,  was  effected  by  the  laws.  For 
in  this  case  the  original  impulse,  as  well  as  the 
execution,  might  proceed  firom  one  party,  and 
equity  might  be  exercised,  and  an  equality  of  poli- 
tical relations  established  by  the  holders  of  power 
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for  the  time  being,  without  the  previous  concur- 
rence of  the  lower  order.  In  this  manner  a  prince 
might  have  satisfied  the  aristocratic  order  by  means 
of  legislation,  and  that  order^  in  its  turn,  the  people; 
it  will  seldom  be  found  that  moderation  was  the 
exclusive  attribute  of  the  lower  orders. 

Hence,  m  enquiring  when  law  succeeded  usage, 
our  chief  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  peculiar 
characteristics  by  which  the  law  itself  is  distin- 
guished from  prescriptive  usage  and  personal  autho- 
rity, and  not  to  the  antecedence  of  an  agreement. 

The  chief  of  these  is  positive  declaration.  We 
cannot,  as  was  above  remarked,  in  any  manner  so 
separate  the  precept  from  the  usage,  as  though  the 
latter  had  been  produced  and  modified  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  former,  and,  as  it  were,  tacitly 
acquiesced  in  what  circumstances  originated  and 
maintained.  From  the  proneness  of  the  Greeks  to 
reflection,  their  prevailing  inclination  for  oratory, 
the  opportunity  afforded  in  every  Grecian  state  for 
public  debate,  and  the  manifold  occasions  presented 
by  changes  in  the  external  condition  of  the  state,  to 
reflect,  and  to  deliberate  in  common  upon  the  fru*- 
ther  expediency  of  a  usage,  it  was  inevitable  that 
usage  in  itself  should  be  made  the  subject  of  reflec- 
tion, that  its  nature  should  be  defined,  and  its 
future  validity  be  ensured  by  positive  declaration  ^^ ; 
but  the  force  of  habit  is  the  support  of  usage ;  con- 
sequently, it  was  more  easy  for  the  usage,  as  such, 
to  obtain  its  sanction  through  actual  practice,  thaa 
it  was  for  the  verbal  standard  alone  and  separated 
from  the  usage.     Thus,  a  standard  enforced  by 

J*  Htnce  i&^rpa,  law  id  Sparta  and  Tarentam,  coof.  Mull.  Dor.  1. 134. 135. 
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actual  practice  again  became  incorporated  with  the 
life  of  the  state,  maintained  its  ground  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  same,  and  was  guaranteed  by  itself 
without  appealing  for  its  subsistence  to  the  autho- 
rity of  any  external  law.  The  transition  from  the 
authority  of  the  usage  in  itself  to  that  of  the  word 
as  a  command  superior  to  and  determining  it,  was 
brought  about  in  this  as  in  various  other  channels 
of  pubUc  life  in  Greece,  by  the  all-powerful  influ- 
ence of  poetry :  the  poet  uttered  in  his  descriptions 
that  which  he  knew  to  be  national.  By  contem- 
plating the  standards  established  by  custom  for 
regulating  the  general  order  of  things,  he  was 
led  to  form  political  maxims ;  these,  in  their  turn, 
infused  themselves  into  the  national  mind,  in 
whose  centre  and  core  poetry  found  life  and  sus- 
tenance; of  vast  importance,  therefore,  in  the 
history  of  the  political  development  of  the  Greeks 
is  the  rise  of  the  gnome.  But  the  victory  of 
positive  declaration  over  tacit  custom  was  finally 
achieved  by  the  introduction  of  writing,  and  thence- 
forward the  law  became  confirmed  in  its  independ- 
ence, and  stood  jn  no  danger  of  being  supplanted 
by  custom. 

Still  more  important  than  the  advancement  of 
the  law  beyond  the  circle  of  prescriptive  usage,  and 
6ne  of  its  chief  characteristics,  was  the  raising  it 
above  personal  influence,  into  an  absolute  com- 
mand, not  rendered  obligatory  in  any  particular  case 
by  the  will  of  the  temporary  depositary  of  power, 
but  emanating  from  the  aggregate  mind  of  the  state, 
din-able,  independent,  and  invariable.  The  grada- 
tions in  its  development  correspond  with  the  three 
constitutions — ^monarchy,   aristocracy,  and  demo- 
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cracy.  In  the  first,  namely,  the  old  Grecian  here- 
ditary monarchy,  the  law  advanced  least  of  all 
beyond  the  personal  sphere;  here  uniformity  of 
procedure  was  the  safest  course ;  but  the  separa- 
tion of  a  standard  of  the  same  from  the  person 
became  necessary,  after  a  plurality  of  rulers  and 
change  of  families  in  the  aristocracy  gave  rise  to  a 
diversity  of  opinions;  but  this  necessity  became 
most  unperious  at  the  commencement  of  the  demo- 
cracy, wherein  the  change  of  magistrates  necessa^ 
rily  prevented  the  continuance  of  that  system  which 
rendered  the  administration  of  political  power  de- 
pendent upon  individual  discretion,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  body  of  the  people  had  npt  yet 
acquired  the  pernicious  and  insane  habit  of  drawing 
every  thing  before  their  own  immediate  circle,  and 
of  determining  upon  every  occasion  by  a  fresh  re- 
solution, thus  resolving  the  laws  into  psephisms. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  framing  and  introduc- 
tion of  the  laws,  this  certainly  may  have  been 
effected  by  means  of  formal  motions  and  proposals 
in  the  midst  of  the  sovereign  people,  after  joint 
examination  and  reflection,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
prescription  to  a  considerable  extent  have  become 
moulded  into  law :  however,  there  is  a  disposition 
in  the  transmitters  of  historical  matter,  which  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  attachment  of  the  Greeks  to 
personal  authority,  to  ascribe  the  laws  of  a  state  to 
single  persons,  to  represent  them  as  the  products 
of  their  individual  minds,  and  thus  almost  diame*- 
trically  to  oppose  them  to  national  prescription* 
This  was  eminently  the  case  in  the  mythical  tradi- 
tions, which  represented  the  oldest  legal  polity  as 
produced  by  the  fiat  of  a  supreme  head,  as  in  Crete 
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by  Minos,  in  Attica  by  Theseus,  in  Tenedos  by 
Tennes,  etc.  This  was  continued  till  the  historical 
age.  In  spite  of  the  frequent  appeal  to  the  ances- 
tral and  the  prescriptive,  the  neglect  of  the  root 
and  influence  of  immemorial  usage  very  soon  ren- 
dered the  path  of  historical  research  impracticable ; 
even  in  ancient  times  people  were  too  prone  to 
discover  evidences  of  design,  of  reflection,  and 
positive  precept,  and  in  modern  days  it  has  been 
too  often  attempted  to  cultivate  this  barren  field. 
This  resulted  from  the  inclination  of  the  Greeks  to 
view  every  thing  in  an  historical  light ;  the  dispo- 
sition which,  in  mythology,  referred  so  many  col- 
lective persons  to  the  infancy  of  states,  is  here 
revived,  and  the  Romulus  and  Remus  of  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassns,  may  be  regarded  as  specimens  of 
it ;  nor  are  the  accounts  of  Lycurgus  by  any  means 
exempt  from  it*^.  To  this  must  be  added  their 
proneness  to  ascribe  as  much  as  possible  to  one 
person,  which,  associated  with  that  person's  name, 
might  be  more  conveniently  retained  in  the  memory 
and  cited ;  thus,  a  number  of  Athenian  ordinances 
are  ascribed  to  Solon,  in  the  enactment  of  which 
we  shall  immediately  perceive  that  he  had  no  share, 
if  we  consider  them  with  reference  either  to  their 
age  or  spirit. 

The  Greeks  exhibit  a  still  greater  want  of  discri- 
mination, when  unworthily  denying  that  which  was 
the  natural  and  spontaneous  product  of  their  own 
nationality,  they  represent  a  legislator  as  a  com- 
piler of  various  institutions,  and  his  work  as  a  col- 
lection of  shreds  and  patches;  as  when  Zaleucus 

^  Comp.  Cicero  de  Repub.  12.  123,  ed.  St. 
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is  said  to  have  framed  his  laws  upon  the  model  of 
Laconian,  Cretan,  and  Areopagite  statutes  ^\  This 
favourite  notion  of  antiquity  seems  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  tradition  of  the  Roman  legal  deputation 
to  Athens;  and  hence,  finally,  the  Grecian  his- 
torians are,  both  in  religion  and  in  politics,  not 
only  wilHng,  but  even  solicitous  to  alienate  their 
own  national  property,  by  representing  their  legis- 
lators Lycurgus**,  Solon",  and  Cleobulus**,  as 
bringing  home  the  institutions  of  foreign  countries. 
This  was  mainly  attributable  to  their  desire  to  con- 
struct all  their  opinions  on  a  genetic  basis,  so  that 
the  accidental  discovery  of  a  resemblance  between 
a  Grecian  and  a  foreign  institution,  immediately 
led  them  to  conclude  that -the  one  was  derived 
from  the  other.  However,  it  is  natmral  to  sup* 
pose  that  an  acquaintance  with  foreign  institu- 
tions, acquired  by  more  extended  intercoiu'se, 
awakened  and  stimulated  reflection  on  their  own. 


II.  THE  MEANS  WHICH  BROUGHT  ABOUT  THE 
AUTHORITY  OF  THE  LAWS. 

§  40.  After  the  heroic  age  religion  still  con- 
tinued to  be  the  ultimate  ground  and  highest  sanc- 
tion of  law ;  the  gods,  especially  the  tutelary  dei- 
ties of  the  state,  were  considered  its  guardians ;  to 
them  was  directed  the  oath  of  the  citizen,  and  they 
were  adjured  to  vengeance  in  the  public  maledic- 
tion '  pronounced  against  offenders.     At  the  same 


«  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  6. 260.  "  Plut.  Lye.  4. 

»  Herod.  2. 177.  **  Diog.  L.  1.  89. 

*  HoXirun^  dpA,    See  concernioe  Charo^as,  Strab.  6.  289 ;  comp.  PluL 
Alcib.  22 ;  Blanchard  in  M^m.  de  1  Acad.  d.  Inscrip.  t.  16. 
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time  the  lineal  tie  between  the  laws  and  the  gods 
was  not  severed;  for  as  the  old  tradition  de- 
picted the  laws  of  Minos  as  the  revelations  of 
Zeiis%  so  there  existed  in  after  ages  a  notion  of 
especial  confidence  between  the  legislator  and  a 
deity;  thus  Lycurgus  was  regarded  as  the  con- 
fidant of  the  Delphian  god^  and  his  laws  were  con- 
sidered to  be  the  divine  declarations  ^  as  in  the 
subsequent  dependence  of  Sparta  upon  the  oracle 
of  Delphi,  the  latter  exercised  as  it  were  a  per- 
petual legislative  power ;  there  was  also  a  tradition 
of  a  confidential  relation  between  Zaleucus  and 
Pallas  *. 

The  custom  of  considering  the  most  ancient  laws 
as  framed  by  kings,  appears  to  have  given  rise  to 
a  somewhat  erroneous  notion,  viz.  that  it  was  re- 
quisite that  absolute  power  should  be  lodged'  in 
the  law-giver,  such  as  was  annexed  to  the  Roman 
decemvirate*.  Now  the  legislative  functions  of 
Draco  ^  and  Solon  coincided  with  their  archonship, 
it  is  true,  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  they 
were  annexed  to  the  dignity,  than  that  on  their 
account  the  archonship  was  conferred  upon  the 
legislators ''. 

But  the  main  support  of  the  laws  was  derived 
fix)m  the  deep  reverence  which  the  people  felt  for 


»  Odyss.  19. 178. 

*  Plat  de  Pyth.  Orac.  7.  568 ;  ^tian  V.  H.  14.  29 ;  Photiu  l^nrpa  —  ^ 
Iff  X^^9|UM,    Comp.  Suid.  pfirpau 

^ristot.  ap.  Schol.  Pind.  01.  10.  17;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  352.  A. 
«d.  Mor. ;  Pluu  de  sui  laude,  8*  147  ;  comp.  Heyne  Opusc.  2.  65.  Note  g. 

*  See  my  Rom.  Hist.  355. 

^  He  wrote  laws  iirl  r^c  ^PX^Qt  Paoa.  9.  38.  4. 

7  With  roference  to  the  eighteen  years'  preaideiicy  of  L^ingns,  daring 
which  he  is  said  to  have  promulgatod  his  ordinances,  Simomdet  saya  in  the 
SchoL  Plat,  de  Repub.  431.  Tauchn.  i^pU  ;  from  which,  howtver,  w»  cannot 
draw  any  strict  inference  as  to  the  opinion  of  Simonidea. 
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the  divine  protection  extended  over  them^  and 
therefore  to  effect  cheerful  and  permanent  obedi- 
ence to  their  precepts,  the  legislators  brought  into 
requisition  the  whole  ethical  capacity  of  the  citi- 
zens. The  interfusion  of  ethics  and  politics^  which 
passed  from  institutions  of  state-policy  into  the 
schools  of  the  philosophers^  was  grounded  in  the 
national  feeUng  of  the  Greeks ;  hence  proceeded 
the  ethical  basis  and  framework  of  the  ancient 
laws.  This  principle  was  intended  to  operate  in 
habituating  the  citizen  to  a  lawful  way  of  life,  by 
means  of  the  closest  connection  between  his  moral 
feeling  and  his  legal  position.  Both  where  the  law 
was  nothing  but  a  confirmation  of  long-existing 
manners  and  where  entirely  original,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  call  forth  a  line  of  conduct  in  accordance 
with  them  for  the  future,  it  was  considered  to  be 
most  firmly  established  when  the  character  of  the^ 
people  was  accustomed  to  a  cheerfrd  obedience  to 
its  dictates.  The  moral  habit  (iOos)  was  trained 
iq>  to  the  law,  by  which  means  an  ethico-pohtical 
mode  of  feeling  (^dof)  was  produced  ® ;  it  was  not 
intended  that  the  laws  should  be  raised  above  the 
state,  and  by  the  power  conceded  to  them  impart 
another  direction  to  thought  and  will ;  but  that  a 
course  of  life  closely  interwoven  with  the  law 
should  be  generated  from  the  heart,  its  spirit  be 
reflected  in  the  disposition  of  the  citiz^n^  and  ex- 
empUfied  in  his  actions ;  the  moral  impulses  were 
to  unite  with  the  legal  precepts,  and  grow  into 
natural  feeling,  so  that  the  citizen  should  be  in  no 

*  ^BBoc  iid  i0oc,  Plato  Leg.  7.  792.  D. ;  Plat,  de  Ser.  Num.  Vindic.  8. 
180 ;  Aristot.  Pol.  8.  1.  I.  To  make  laws  without  iostillbg  soch  seotimenfs 
ai  these,  says  Plato,  Repub.  4.  426.  £.,  is  Kke  cottiog  off  one  of  the  Hydra's 
beads. 

▼OL.  I.  X 
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otherwise  dependent  iipon  the  law  than  upon  his 
own  will.  None  of  the  earlier  Grecian  legislatofg 
snpposed  that  it  could  ever  become  permanently 
established  by  the  power  of  rational  convictkm 
alone  without  the  aid  of  habit ;  the  specious  maxim, 
that  every  habit  is  a  faulty  inasmuch  as  the  good 
must  ever  be  the  result  of  examination  and  con- 
viction, was  unknown  to  the  Greeks ;  even  Plato's 
pattern-state  was  especially  grounded  upon  habit, 
education,  and  manners  ^.  However,  all  the  codes 
did  not  equally  subject  the  activity  of  the  reason 
to  habit.  That  of  Sparta  required  impKcit  ^^  and 
rigid  adherence  to  the  legal  precept  in  the  minutest 
concerns  of  hfe " ;  hence,  the  laws  were  few  in 
number  ",  and  brief  in  expression.  The  ordinances 
of  Zaleucus  and  Charondas,  form  the  transition  to 
those  of  Solon.  Solon  reckoned  largely  upon  the 
power  of  the  reason  in  the  determination  of  the 
will.  His  political  principle  was  that  of  right ;  this 
was  intended  to  have  its  foundation  in  the  appro- 
bation of  the  reason  ;  the  ethical  principle  was  not 
prominently  developed;  his  numerous  laws  con- 
tained more  legal  provisions  than  moral  ones; 
hence,  it  was  requisite  that  the  coxu^e  pinrsued  in 
accustoming  the  citizen  to  the  laws  should  be  in 
accordance  with  their  spirit,  wherefore  it  was  less 
a  training  of  the  manners  than  of  the  judgment ; 
by  the  ddly  performance  of  juridical  functions  the 
citizen  was  expected  to  become  familiarized  with 


»  Politic 

10 


Politic*  308.  D.  E. ;  Repub.  4.  426;  coinp.  L«gg.  1.  643.  A.  sqq. 
Plut.  Lye.  27. :  oidkv  ydp  ^v  &pyhv  om   iiptifjikvov,  <iXXd  irac.  . 
fuyvviTO  rots  dvayKoiotg  dpirifg  rtva  (^Xoi/  ^  KOKiag  Sia^Xtfv, 

"  Thucyd.  1.  84.  when  he  says  thai  the  Spartans  were  aftaOwrtpoi 

vSfjuav  TTJQ  vvtporf^iag  iraidtvofitvoi,  does  not  express  himself  strongly  enougb. 
*'  Charilaus  said  rove  xP^^f^^^^S  dXlyoit  Xoyoic  fii^  Bu<r9ai  v6im»v  woKr 
Xitfv,  Plut.  Apoph.  6.  718. 
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the  law.  It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  here 
no  trace  of  that  depth  of  feeling  which  is  nurtured 
by  a  calm  observance  of  the  moral  duties;  the 
impress  of  the  Attic  intellect  is  more  conspicuous 
than  that  of  natural  feeling.  The  manner  in  which 
\egaX  rather  than  moral  forms  confirmed  the  prac- 
tical authority  of  the  laws^  will  be  more  fully  con- 
sidered below  ". 

Now^  as  the  Grecian  legislators  considered  the 
most  solid  basis  for  their  precepts  to  be  a  corre* 
sponding  mode  of  feeling  in  the  citizens^  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  have  the  power  of  mak* 
ing  legislative  ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  that 
feeling.  In  this  respect  the  legislation  of  the  Greeks 
appears  in  a  character  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
relation  in  which  ethics  stand  to  politics  at  the 
present  day ;  for  although  the  civil  laws  inculcated 
their  precepts  upon  ethico-religious  motives,  these 
motives  were  not  derived  from  any  other  source 
than  that  which  was  assigned  to  political  law^\ 
whereas  the  civil  legislation  extended  itself  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demands  which  it  made  upon  the 
ethical  capacity  of  the  citizens,  made  the  main 
directions  of  moral  and  physical  life  dependent 
upon  itself,  and,  in  our  opinion,  committed  en- 
croachments upon  the  most  sacred  rights  of  per- 
sons, upon  domestic  privileges  and  private  relations ; 


"  See  $  47.  and  48. 

'^  The  earliest  example  of  the  foundatton  of  an  etlitcal  mode  of  teelisg 


The  Prooemia  of  Zaleucos  and  Charondas,  even  in  their  revived  form,  bear 
rather  the  character  of  commands  than  eihortations.  See  Heyne,  Opusc.  2.  9, 
•oq.  In  Diog.  L.  1.  60.  78,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  conjecture  the  remains 
•f  Pittacus  and  Solon's  Prooemia ;  conf.  at  large  Moaer  Excurs.  V.  Cic.  de 
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moreover,  in  order  more  eflfectuaHy  to  wind  itself 
around  the  roots  of  ethical  hfe,  it  rendered  educa- 
tion **  the  object  of  public  concernment,  but  with 
totally  different  motives  from  those  which  actuate 
the  states  of  the  present  day,  and  represented  the 
laws  as  paramount  to  all  this,  and  purely  political, 
having  nothing  but  an  indirect  connection  with  the 
divine  superintendence  over  human  affairs.     But  on 
the  other  hand,  for  the  very  reason  that  ethics  were 
made  dependent  upon  the  positive  law  of  the  state, 
not  one  of  the  Grecian  legislators  ever  considered 
the  science  in  a  higher  point  of  view  than  a  political 
one,  and,  consequently,  did  not  extend  it  beyond  the 
bounds  of  patriotism  and  legality,  or  conceive  ^^  or 
desire  to  establish  it  in  its  real  independence  and  uni- 
versality.    Hence  it  became  the  common  aim  of 
ethics  and  politics  to  produce  civil  virtue  by  adapting 
the  aggregate  life  of  the  state  to  the  laws :  the  state 
was,  widiin  its  own  limits,  to  train  up  its  members 
to  that  perfection  which  was  commensurate  with  its 
demands  upon  them;  whilst  its  noblest  attribute 
and  nearest  approach  to  perfection,  was  the  power  of 
rewarding  civil  virtue.     This  is  not  consistent  with 
the  narrow  definition  of  the  state  as  an  institution 
of  security,  or  as  a  union,  by  means  of  which  per- 
sonal Uberty  is  to  be  placed  in  a  just  relation  to 
civil,  and  the  private  condition  of  individuals  to  tlie 
aggregate  condition  of  the  public,  whilst  the  ethical 
principle  must  be  derived  from  another  source, 
namely,  reason  or  religion;  for  that  very  reason 

><  Even  Socrates  assertion,  that  he  was  not  an  Athenian  nor  a  Greek,  but 
r5<mioc,  does  not  strictly  imply  that  he  was  a  Cosmopolite.  Cicero  TuscnJ. 
5.  37  ;  de  Legg.  1. 2d ;  Plut  de  Amor.  Frater.  8.  371.  Compare  with  what 
is  advanced  above,  Zachariae  Betr.  iib.  Cicero  de  Repub.  241,  sqq. 
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the  ethics  of  Grecian  legislation  must  only  be  easEt- 
sidered  in  a  political  point  of  view.  Bnt  "we  ftdly 
agree  with  those  who  are  of  opinion,  that  the  total 
subjection  of  all  the  channels  of  ethical  life  to  a 
legal  standard,  endangers  the  noblest  attributes  of 
man,  viz.,  freedom,  and  the  impulse  to  develop  his 
natural  character  *^. 

Moreover,  in  harmony  with  the  ethical  tenour  of 
the  law  was  the  antique  mode  of  promulgating  and 
inculcating  it.  For,  as  it  once  flowed  from  the  lips 
of  the  paternal  prince,  as  from  a  living  fountain, 
into  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  so  now,  when  it  had 
long  ceased  to  be  annexed  to  the  person  of  the 
sovereign,  it  was  conveyed  to  the  feeKngs  and  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  auditory  in  forms 
of  poetry  and  music.  This  was  the  case  in  Crete  ^® 
and  Sparta  *^  and  the  laws  of  Charondas  appear  to 
have  been  simg  as  Scolia  at  the  Athenian  ban- 
quets**. Thus  the  beautiful  combination  of  ideas 
in  the  word  mode  or  measure,  as  applied  to  music 
and  morals,  was  expressed  by  the  words  nomos^^ 
and  nomodos^,  and  the  intimate  connection  subsist- 
ing between  music  and  the  means  taken  to  cultivate 
lawfulness  of  life,  were  amongst  the  principal  causes 
which  subsequently  obtained  for  music  so  elevated 


^  SchiUer  Solon's  Verfass.  The  Grecian  legislators  were  wrong  in  stimu- 
lating the  moral  duties  by  the  compulsion  of  the  laws.  The  primary  requisite 
to  moral  beauty  in  the  action,  is  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  this  is  sacrificed 
as  soon  as  it  is  proposed  to  extort  moral  virtue  by  means  of  legal  penalties. 
The  noblest  privilese  of  human  nature  is  that  of  judging  ibr  itself,  and  doing 
good  for  Uie  sake  of  good. 

«•  JEL  V.  H.  2.  39.  - 

'*  Clem.  Alex.  1.  308,  to^q  AaKtdatfiovi^v  y6fiovc  2/uXoiroitfac  Tiptrav 
ZpoQ  6  'Avrtffffaio^. 

^  Hermipp.  ap.  Ath.  14.  619;  conf.  Heyne,  Opusc.  2.  166.  n. 

*  Aristot.  Probl.  19.  28,  did  ri  vSfioi  coXovvrai .  oOc  4^owiiv  ;  ^  Sri  irpiv 
iiriffravOai  ypdfjLfAara  jBoy  to^q  v6fjiovQ,  ^tro^^  /i^  iTikdOufprai,  Hffirrp  iv 
'AyaB^ptroic  in  fliaOa<ri ; 

^  VofUitibQ,  Scymn.  323 ;  corop.  Heyne,  Opusc.  2. 109.  n. 
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a  rank  amongst  the  fruits  of  human  culture.  When 
relations  became  more  diversified^  and  intellectual 
development  advanced,  the  laws  were  committed 
to  writing,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  first 
employed  in  legislation  by  Zaleucus  ^ ;  they  were 
now  publicly  exhibited,  engraved  upon  tables  or 
hewn  in  columns  **. 

Finally,  in  correspondence  with  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  law  was  the  public  life  of  the  citizens, 
in  gymnasia,  syssitia,  etc. ;  the  citizens  were  re- 
quired  to  know  each  other  as  living  in  conformity 
to  the  law — love,  unity,  and  confidence  were  to 
be  produced  by  the  public  assimilation  of  thoughts 
and  actions  ^,  so  that  by  means  of  the  intercourse 
between  citizens  morally  allied  to  each  other,  the 
public  mind  was  brought  into  unison  with  the  law. 
From  correct  views  as  to  that  publicity,  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  what  we 
might  else  overlook,  the  obligations  of  the  citizens 
to  watch  over  the  integrity  of  the  laws,  and  to 
assist,  by  word  and  deed,  in  denoimcing  their 
enemy  ^.  As  the  morality  of  all  was  intended 
to  strengthen  the  law,  so  the  vigilance  of  all  was 
directed  to  impart  security  to  it ;  this  constituted  a 
police  of  the  noblest  kind,  ^id  bore  no  affinity  to 
the  mercenary  zeal  of  hirelings.  The  odium  which 
usually  attends  the  occupation  of  spies  and  infor- 
mers, was  lost  in  the  joint  and  public  nature  of  the 
service.  Moreover,  the  police  was  only  confided 
to  particular  functionaries  in  certain  subordinate 

»  Strab.  6.  269 ;  Scymn.  218  ;  comp.  Wol/.  Prokgom.  LXVI.»  aq^. 
**  Cqynpare  below,  f  48.  n.  8»  on  Solon's  laws. 

»  Compare  Plato,  Leg.  6.  738.  C.  j  Aristot  Pol.  6.  9.  2  ;  Eth.  Nk.  8. ). 
where  see  Zell. 
9*  See  the  law  of  Charondas,  Stob.  42.  287  ;  couf.  Plato,  Legg.  II.  907.  E. 
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departments,  and  the  obligation  of  all  to  perform 
its  duties  was  the  chief  cause  why  the  Nomo* 
phykces*^,  whose  name  appears  to  express  the 
nature  of  a  superior  police^  were  in  no  Grecian  state 
entrusted  with  correspondent  duties;  their  atten- 
tion was  confined  to  irregularities  and  disturbances 
in  the  pc^ular  a^embly,  as  in  Athens  ^ ;  the  repri- 
manding the  contumacious^  as  in  Locri  ^,  etc. 

Thus  the  law  became  a  substitute  for  the  once- 
existing  authority  of  the  princes^  which  was  based 
upon  their  possession  of  eminent  personal  qualities. 
This  was  effected,  politically,  through  the  fear  of 
civil  penalties  and  through  public  spirit ;  ethically^ 
by  adapting  moral  life  to  legal  precepts,  and  through 
moral  shame  ^ ;  and  rehgiously^  through  reverence 
for  the  divine  safeguard  of  political  order ;  and  thus 
the  law  obtained  that  force  which  Grecian  patriots 
ascribe  to  \V^,  and  which  can  never  be  derived  from 
the  bare  letter.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  many  ordi- 
nances, in  accordance  with  the  national  character, 
had  but  a  short  existence,  it  must  be  considered 
that  they  did  not  originate  at  the  first  development 
of  a  system,  but  £urose  afterwards,  when  it  was  in 
fuU  operation,  and,  consequently,  impeded  it,  and 
that  after  the  primitive  manners  had  grown  re- 
.  laxed,  the  remedy  came  too  late. 

In  the  provisions  made  for  determining  the  rela- 

^  Sm  Cicero  4e  Legg.  3.  20;  Xenepb.  (£€.  9.  14;  Poll.  8.  94;  Suid. 
voiiw^.-y  Columella  de  re  Rust.  12.  3. 10;  conf.  TittmaDn,  Gr.  StaaUv.  549; 
andabore*  $38,  n.ia. 

»  See  $  47.  n.  24.  »  Stob.  42.  278. 

^  AUic'  Compare  od  the  subject  of  the  Romaa  forecandia,  Cic.  de 
Repub.  p.  300,  StuttK. 

»>  Find.  N($/ioc  iravrttv  /3a<riXcdc,  ap.  Herod.  3.  38  ;  conf.  7.  104.  of  the 
Spartans — iTrt^ri  yap  fftfn  inyirirric  v6fioQ,  »qq. ;  N<J/»oi  xoXtfc^c  /^aaiX^cc, 
Plato  Sympos.  196.  C. ;  Pittacus  ap.  Diog.  L.  dpx»)  fityiorti  i)  rol;  irotxiXov 
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tion  of  morals  to  law,  is  contained  the  solution  of 
that  important  problem  in  legislation,  how  the 
permanence  of  the  law  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
ever-advancing  development  in  civil  and  domestic 
a£^irs.  The  importance  of  this  question  was  most 
assuredly  not  unknown  to  any  of  the  ancient  legis- 
lators. Neither  was  any  one  of  them  so  narrow- 
minded  as  to  think  it  impossible  that  ethical  and 
political  virtue  should  advance.  There  reigned, 
indeed,  in  the^ancient  Grecian  way  of  thinking,  a 
notion  of  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  olden  time, 
of  superior  nobility,  of  purer  manners  in  their 
fathers,  and  of  a  natural  felling  off  in  the  later 
generations  of  mankind  from  the  perfection  of  their 
ancestors  ^ ;  and,  accordingly,  the  firmest  possible 
adherence  to  thatVhich  was  considered  archaic  and 
prescriptive,  must  have  appeared  to  them  a  means 
to  preclude  ftirther  corruption.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  idea  that  Minos  amended  his  laws  ^  every  ninth 
year,  after  an  interview  with  Zeus,  and  the  practice 
of  introducing  new  institutions  for  a  certain  period 
only,  and  experimentally,  as  it  were,  must  be  con- 
sidered less  ancient.  However,  in  reality,  Lycur- 
gus  was  the  only  lawgiver  who  seems  to  have 
contemplated  absolute  fixity  of  the  taws.  But  this 
appears  less  startUng,  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  poverty  of  his  code  in  objective  standards, 
and  behold  in  this  not  so  much  the  attempt  to 
regulate  civil  life  by  the  law,  as  a  desire  to  strengthen 
the  latter  by  means  of  the  former.  This  proves 
the  tradition  to  be  unfounded,  that  he  endeavoured 

^  Nestorap.  Horn.  II.  1.  262,  sqa. ;  Hesiod.  Op.  eiD'i,  109,  sqq. 
*  Heracl.  Pont.  3 — Itroiiiro  H  Si  kwarov  Irowc  t'ljv  iiravipB^Mnv  ritp 
vSfnav, 
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to  render  his  laws  inviolate^  by  exacting  an  oath 
from  the  Spartans^  that  they  would  observe  them 
till  his  return,  then  going  into  perpetual  exile  ^. 
But  on  the  other  hand^  the  history  of  Sparta 
shows  what  unnatural  restraint  was  experienced 
when  those  manners,  which  were  confirmed  by 
Lycurgus'  enactments,  continued  to  exist,  in  the 
despotic  trammels  of  legal  forms,  after  the  mode 
of  feeling  from  which  they  had  first  emanated  had 
passed  away. 

No  one  of  these  le^slators,  who  regulated  the  state 
according  to  the  will  of  the  collective  people,  could 
entertain  the  notion  of  a  fixed  and  unchangeable 
standard,  unless,  like  Lycurgus,  he  reckoned  upon 
a  corresponding  immutability  in  the  popular  feehng. 
The  efficacy  of  the  law  was  derived  from  the  assent 
of  the  people  at  large  **.  Now,  although  this,  far 
from  being  the  ofispring  of  caprice,  was  the  expres- 
sion of  a  feeling  in  perfect  imison  with  the  laws, 
having  its  support  in  long-existing  manners,  it 
was,  nevertheless,  tacitly  declared  in  the  resolution 
of  the  people  as  to  accepting  the  law,  that  the 
right  of  depriving  it  of  force  likewise  resided  in 
them.  So  far  the  legislator  left  to  the  body  po- 
litic the  unrestricted  liberty  of  making  fresh  pro- 
visions for  cases  in  which  the  law  might  be  in- 
adequate, or  in  order  to  satisfy  the  urgent  de- 
mands of  the  age.  This  might  be  effected  with- 
out the  strict  abrogation  of  a  particular  law, 
or  the  introduction  of  a  new  one,  when  an  ordi- 
nance was  framed  in  the  form  of  a  popular  decree 
{y^^uTfui),  which  was  only  intended  to  apply  to  a 

**  See  Manso  Soarta,  1.  1.  181.  n. 

**  Harpocr.  6t<rvai — (BfiKt  iikv  6  voiioOtrriQ,  iBiro  ical  6  iiifio^. 
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particular  case,  but  not  to  be  inserted  amongst  the 
peraianent  laws.  If  this,  on  the  one  hand,  when 
confined  within  proper  bounds,  appears  as  the  due 
mean  between  the  permanence  of  the  law  and  the 
claims  of  development,  it  might  easily  d^enerate 
into  abuse  whenever  the  principle  was  asserted^ 
that  it  was  necessary  to  regard,  as  law,  the  latest 
expression  of  the  popular  will  ^.  If,  therefore,  it 
was  laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  the 
duration  of  the  laws  was  dependent  upon  the  popur- 
lar  feeling,  it  was,  in  especial,  necessary  to  provide 
against  a  possibility,  that  whilst  that  unison  subsisted 
upon  the  whole,  the  effect  of  precipitancy  or  pas- 
sion might  expose  them  to  danger^.  In  Sparta, 
the  young  men  were  forbidden  to  censure  the 
laws  ^.  Zaleucus  and  Charondas  awarded  punish- 
ment to  inconsiderate  expre^ions  of  a  wish  for  in- 
novation ^,  and  declared  an  attempt  to  propose  new 
laws  a  capital  crime  ^.  On  the  other  hand,  Solon 
is  asserted  to  have  exacted  an  oath  for  the  observ- 
ance of  his  laws,  for  a  limited  number  of  years 
only  *\  These  three  gradations  at  least  XHHrespond 
with  the  respective  degrees  in  which  the  three 
codes  subjected  manners  to  the  law.  But  the 
Solonic  institution  of  the  Nomothetae^^  decidedly 
proclaimed  the  principle,  that  the  laws  should  not 
be  stationary**,  as  attempts  at  change  were  not 
only  permitted,  but  legally  enjoined. 

*  See  Wolf  ad  Demosth.  Lept.  310. 

'^  Comp.  Hullmaon,  Staatsr.  d.  Alt.  304;  Tittmann,  griech.  StaaUv.  525. 
"  Plato  de  Legg.  1.  634.  E. 

*  CoDceming  the  punisbmeiit  awarded  to  any  one  who  asked  fiii  n  xatvhv, 
see  Plut.  de  Curios.  8.61.  62. 

«  Stob.  42.  277  ;  conf.  Polyb.  12.  7  ;  Diod.  12.  17  ;  Bekker,  Anecd.  220. 

^1  Ten  years  in  Herod.  1.  29;  a  hundred  in  Plut.  Sol.  25 ;  Cell.  2.  12; 
conf.  Meors.  Sol.  25.  *^  See  §  47.  n.  56.  §  48.  init. 

**  Plut.  Sept  Sap.  Conviv.6.  676--roic  vdfjiovt  6  'SdXtap  1^^  ^oraccvir- 
ToifQ  ilvat. 
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111.  FUNDAMENTAL  LAWS  OF  CONSTITUTIONS 

GENERALLY. 

§  4h  Thus  far  extends  the  exposition  of  that 
which  is  common  to  Grecian  laws  of  every  kind ; 
especial  consideration  must  now  be  devoted  to 
those  by  which  constitutions  were  framed,  in  con^ 
tradistinction  to  such  as  only  contained  provisions 
for  the  direction  of  civil  life  \  But  this  requires 
to  be  preceded  by  a  general  survey.  A  glance  at 
the  pretended  codes  of  the  heroic  ^e  proves  that 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  ancient  Athens,  to 
which  the  name  of  Theseus  is  annexed,  they  could 
have  been  nothing  more  than  a  body  of  public 
regulations.  Without  enumerating  the  mythical 
progenitors  of  a  people  who  are  commemorated  as 
legislators,  or  their  immediate  successors,  such  as 
Phoroneus,  Apis,  Triptolemus  S  Macareus  on  Les- 
bos*, and  Tennes  on  Tenedos*;  we  may  here 
mention  the  code  of  Minos,  a  collection  of  ordi- 
nances for  the  regulation  of  the  state,  which  main- 
tained their  ground  under  the  constitution  which 
succeeded  the  kingly  government;  the  laws  of 
Rhadamanthus  the  judge  and  guardian  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  Minos  * ;  these  included  a  few  institutes 
of  very  remote  antiquity,  such  as  the  oath^  the 


'  The  aacients  called  the  former  voXirtUtf  the  latter  vofioi.  See  Iiocrat. 
Paneg.  cap.  10. :  v6fAovQ  iBiro  rat  TroXtriiav  Karsffrrifff.  Conf.  Arittot. 
Pol.  2.  9.  1.  9 ;  3. 10.  3 ;  4.  1.  6 ;  Plato  de  Legg.  4.  712.  E. ;  5.  736.  A.  To 
the  same  effect  is  Plato  de  Legg.  4.  709.  A. :  vofioBuria  col  iroXewv  icaroi- 
Kifffiol,  The  relatioo  ia  which  the  works  of  the  political  writers  who  employ 
those  terms,  staod  to  each  other,  cannot  be  treated  of  till  afterwards. 

*  See  the  list  in  Fabric,  bibl.  Gr.  ed.  Had.  2.  28,  sqq. 

*  Diod.  5.  82.  *  Heracl.  Pont.  3  ;  Zenob.  6.  9  ;  Suid.  Tc^^tof;. 
«  Ps.  Plato  Minoa.  320.  C.    Tabs  is  there  named  with  him. 

^  Scbol.  Ariatoph.  Av.  624  >  Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  3.  36-,  Hetych.  Phot. 
Suid»  'PaiofidvOvoQ  '6pKoc» 
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rendering  self-defence^  and  retaliation  lawful  ®,  etc. 
Some  degree  of  mythical  obscurity  still  involves 
the  names  of  Onomacritus^  and  Thaletas  the 
singer  ^,  the  friend  of  Lycurgus ;  if  their  existence 
rests  on  an  historical  foundation^  it  may  be  safely 
asserted,  that  their  profound  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  legislation,  extolled  by  Aristotle,  was  displayed  in 
the  age  of  the  poets  and  statesmen  alluded  to  above. 
Amongst  the  legislators  for  civil  life  in  the  heroic 
age  are  commemorated  the  Argive  king  Phidon, 
who  regulated  weights  and  measures  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus " ;  Pittacus,  who  when  iEs3rmnete  in 
Lesbos  restored  the  constitution  which  had  been 
impaired  by  dissension^,  but  whose  laws  merely 
embodied  a  few  maxims  of  morality  and  natural 
justice " ;  Androdamas  from  Rhegium,  who  gave 
laws  respecting  heiresses"  to  the  Thracian  Chal- 
cidians,  and  perhaps  was  the  author  of  that  which 
declared  that  no  citizen  under  fifty  years  of  age 
should  be  a  magistrate  ^^ ;  Draco  in  Athens,  who, 
besides  making  penal  laws^^  established  certain 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  judicial  proceedings". 
Amongst  the  former,  the  prohibition  of  a  pro- 
posal to  alter  a  law  on  pain  of  Atimia "  bears  a 
more  general  character. 

The  ordinances  regulating  the  property  of  the 
citizens,   and  the  right  to  a  participation  in  the 


f  Ajwll.  2.  4.  9. 

'  Aristot.  £th.  Nic.  5.  5 ,  conf.  Neamann  rer.  Cretic.  Spec.  cap.  4. 
»  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  9.  6. 

^^  Ibid,  and  Suid.  OaX^rac— pa^^^^c*    Seit.  Empir.  adv.  Mathemat.  68. 
B.  attributes  to  him  a  law  against  the  Sophists. 
11  Herod.  6.  127  ;  conf.  Miiller,  JEf^n.  55,  iqq. 
»»  Strab.  13.  617  ;  Diog.  L.  1.  74.  »»  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  9.  9. 

"  Ibid,  ubi  sup.  «  Heracl.  Pont  30. 

'^  Aristot.  Pol.  ubi  sup.  -,  conf.  Cell.  Noct.  Att.  1 1.  18 ;  Suid.  ^pdiemv* 
*'  Conf.  §  46.  n.  30.  »•  Deroosth.  C.  Aristocr.  640. 
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supreme  power  which  was  dependent  upon  it,  must 
be  reckoned  amongst  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
constitution.  Such  were  the  ordinances  of  the 
princes  as  to  the  relation  between  land  and  popu- 
lation in  the  states  founded  after  the  Doric  migra- 
tion, e.  g.  that  made  by  Oxylus  to  prevent  the 
mortgaging  estates  ^^.  Of  a  similar  character  were 
the  laws  of  the  Corinthian  Phidon,  as  to  the  nu- 
merical proportion  between  the  landed  estates  and 
the  citizens  ^ ;  those  of  the  Bacchiad  Philolaus  ^*, 
who  with  his  favourite  Diodes  the  Megarian^, 
went  to  Thebes,  and  there  amongst  various  other 
laws  promulgated  one  on  the  subject  of  adoption, 
which  was  intended  to  maintain  equality  in  the 
number  of  the  estates^ ;  and  those  of  the  Cumsean 
Phidon,  who,  amongst  others,  enacted  that  who- 
ever could  keep  a  horse  should  have  a  share  in  the 
government  ^. 

Cleobulus  is  said  to  have  been  the  lawgiver  of 
the  Rhodian  town  Lindus**;  the  aristocratic  go- 
vernment of  that  place  was  undoubtedly  more 
ancient  than  his  institutions ;  it  is  possible,  as  was 
before  remarked^,  that  he  mitigated  its  character. 
The  laws  of  Charondas,  adopted  by  his  native  town 
Catana  and  several  Chalcidian  states,  as  well  as  by 
Rhegium  ^,  were  only  distinguished  by  the  exact- 
ness  of  their  provisions^.     Connected  with   the 

»•  ArUtot.  Pol.  6.  2.  6.  »  Ibid.  2.  3.  7.  «  Ibid.  2.  9.  7. 

**  On  a  Megarian  hero  Diocles,  see  Aristopb.  Ach.  774.  and  SchoL  ;  coof. 
Plot.  Thea.  10. 

^  Aristot.  ubi  sup.  Iva  6  dptBfxbQ  ffutZfJTai  r&v  Kkrip^nr,  Conf.  Miiller, 
Orch.  407. 

■*  Heracl.  Pont.  11. 

^  Plut.  de  (I  7.  514 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  4.  533.  B. ;  conf.  Diog.  L.  1. 
89,  sqq. 

*•  See  §  35.  n.  15. 

^  Arist.  Pol.  2.  9.  6 ;  conf.  Heyne  Opusc.  2.  158,  sqq. 

*  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  9.  8. 
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regulation  of  the  supreme  power  is  the  law  which 
authorized  every  citizen  to  sit  in  judgment  ^.  Za* 
leucus  the  legislator  of  the  Italian  Locri,  probably 
did  not  organize  the  constitution  in  all  its  departs 
ments ;  his  object  was,  to  maintain  an  equality  of 
property  amongst  the  citizens  ^,  and  be  appointed 
definite  punishments  in  lieu  of  arbitrary  sentences^^ ; 
he  Ukewise  instituted  several  political  authorities^ 
the  CosmopoUs'^  the  Nomophylaces ",  and  even 
the  council  of  a  thousand  ^ ;  but  the  enactment  by 
which  he  declared  an  attempt  to  propose  new  laws 
a  capital  offence  ^,  ranks  higher  than  the  constitu^ 
tions  themselves.  Fundamental  laws  of  the  con- 
stitution^ in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  were 
framed  by  Demonax  the  Mantinean  in  Cyrene; 
of  whom  it  is  recorded,  that  he  instituted  three 
Phylae,  committed  to  the  people  the  supreme 
power,  assigned  demesnes  to  the  king,  and  an- 
nexed the  high-priesthood  to  his  oflSce,  but  con- 
fined the  royal  prerogative  within  very  narrow 
bounds  ^ ;  this  was  of  course  attended  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  council  and  appropriate  officers. 

The  laws  of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  Clisthenes 
demand  more  minute  enquiry;  the  consideration 
of  the  last  two  must  be  preceded  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  ancient  Attic  constitution  attributed 
to  Theseus;  but  it  is  first  necessary  to  devote  a 


»  Ariitot  Pol.  4.  10.  7. 

^  Ibid.  2.  4.  4 :  unless  great  losses  had  been  sustained,  the  sale  of  real 
property  was  not  allowed. 

'1  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  6.  260.  This  is  ascribed  to  Charondas,  Diodor.  12. 16, 
who,  in  treating  of  these  two,  and  Diocles  the  Syracusan,  frequently  transfers 
certain  particulars  from  the  one  to  the  other. — ZaXc^ieov  v6fiog  became  pro- 
verbial  for  a  severe  law.    See  Zenob.  4.  10  ;  Diogenian,  4.  94. 

»  Polyb.  2.  16.  10.  11.  M  Stob.  278.  18. 

"  Polyb.  ubi  sup.  »  See  $  40.  n.  39. 

*  Herod.  4.  161,  sqq.  j  Arist.  Pol.  6.  2.  11. 
-> 
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few  words  to  the  spirit  in  which  these  codes  regu- 
lated the  classes  and  the  supreme  power  in  generaL 
Not  one  of  the  Grecian  legislators  was  so  en- 
tirely  superior  to  the   injustice  exhibited  in  the 
habitual  treatment  of  those  who  were   not  citi-* 
zens^  as  wholly  to  abolish  slavery  in   his  domi- 
nions, and  render  all  classes  of  society  partakers  of 
those  rights  to  which  they  were  equally  entitled  as 
men.     That  for  a  long  time  there  were  no  slaves 
in  the  Italian  Locri'^,  must  not  be  attributed  as 
a  merit  to  Zaleucus.     His  humanity  was  satisfied 
with  affording  unfortunate  servants  precarious  pro- 
tection against  excessive  cruelty  in  their  masters. 
Not  even  the  barrier  between  Perioeci  and  entire 
citizens  was    completely  removed;    consequently 
the  operation   of  the  laws  which  concerned  the 
civic  body  was  still  confined  to  those  who  were 
possessed  of  the  full  rights  of  citizenship.     But  in 
this  class,  the  best  title  to  whose  privileges  the 
legislators  considered  to  be  conferred  by  birth,  the 
various  codes  agreed  in  making  the  relation  in  which 
all  classes  of  citizens  stood  to  the  law,  uniform  and 
immediate,  and  thus  abolished  all  previous  relations 
amongst  the  orders.     In  the  same  manner  they 
all  required,  as  an  external  qualification,  perma- 
nent residence,  and  the  possession  of  an  estate ; 
every  citizen   was   required  to   have   a  home,  a 
domestic  hearth  to  defend,  and  thus  in  the  rela- 
tions of  private  life  to  become  directly  acquainted 
with  duty  and  justice.     But  in  the  conjunction  of 
right  and  property  there  was  a  twofold  valuation, 
and  this  produced  two  regulations  of  the  classes, 
which  materially  differed  from  each  other.     In  the 

"  $  33.  n.  6. 
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firsts  which  was  with  more  or  less  strictness  con- 
templated by  Lycurgus>  Phidon,  Philolaus,  and 
Zaleucus,  property^  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
the  landed  property  of  individuals^  was  as  nearly 
as  possible  reduced  to  equality;  precedence  was 
not  given  to  riches^  but  to  personal  worth  and 
virtue,  and  thus  it  was  attempted  to  repress  the 
pernicious  tendency  of  the  Grecian  character  to 
gain.  The  citizens,  all  equally  endowed  by  the 
state  with  th^  which  the  satisfaction  of  human 
necessities  required,  were  in  return  obliged  to  dedi- 
cate to  it  their  whole  energy  and  power ;  and  as 
this  secured  to  the  state  a  firm  bulwark,  and  a 
living  mine,  in  estimating  the  efforts  and  the  merit 
of  an  individual,  regard  was  only  had  to  the  exact 
measure  of  his  real  worth.  Thus  life  was  reduced 
to  its  simplest  elements,  and  every  thing  was  made 
dependent  upon  the  strength  and  virtue  inherent 
in  the  citizen.  The  other  census  introduced  by 
Solon  distributed  obligations  and  rights  according 
to  the  gradations  of  property;  this  enabled  the 
citizen  to  assert  those  accidental  advantages  of 
fortune  to  which  his  merits  in  other  respects  might 
bear  no  proportion,  his  possessions  being  thrown 
into  the  scale  together  with  his  personal  qualities. 
This  notion,  which  involved  the  principle,  that  he 
who  had  most  at  stake  would  of  necessity  be  most 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfexe  of  the  state,  was 
moreover  based  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Grecian  character,  whose  predominant  charac- 
teristic was  the  most  ungovernable  cupidity:  the 
attempt  wholly  to  overcome  it  had  been  abandoned 
in  despair.  A  middle  coiu^e  was  now  piursued; 
and  perhaps  no  one  of  the  wise  men  of  antiquity 
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was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
such  a  course  was  the  best,  as  Solon  ^.  Upon  this 
principle  a  degree  of  importance  could  to  a  certain 
extent  be  attained  even  by  the  lowest  order,  whilst 
the  first  system,  which  established  one  unvarying 
measure  of  external  qualifications,  perpetuated  the 
degradation  of  all  who  fell  short  of  the  standard  of 
full  citizenship. 

The  regulation  of  the  political  authorities  under 
the  various  codes  possessed  this  feature  in  common, 
that  the  supreme  power  was  vested  in  the  general 
body,  and  not  in  a  single  order ;  the  remaining 
provisions,  relating  to  the  election  of  the  coimcil 
and  the  functionaries,  and  the  extent  of  their 
official  power,  as  well  as  the  dependence  of  the 
popular  assembly  upon  the  council,  etc.,  are  the 
peculiar  features  which  imparted  to  the  individual 
constitutions  a  character  more  or  less  aristocratic 
or  democratic,  and  on  this  accoimt  the  four  codes 
in  question  must  be  considered  separately. 

IV.  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  LAWS  OF  THE  SPARTAN 
AND  ATHENIAN  CONSTITUTIONS. 

a.  The  Constitution  of  Lycurgus. 

§  42.  The  accounts  of  the  life  and  institutions^ 
of  Lycurgus  are  evidently  mythical,  and  their  date 
uncertain  ^  The  doubts  which  have  been  raised 
as  to  his  historical  existence  may  perhaps  be  un- 
founded;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much. 


*  Od  the  tobiect  of  the  attempts  to  counteract  the  influence  of  money,  con- 
luh  HiiUmann,  Staetsr.  d.  Alterth.  203  ;  Miill.  Dor.  2.  U. 

'  See  an  enumeration  of  the  sources,  with  an  estimate  of  their  respective 
authenticity,  Manso,  Sparta,  v.  1.  Append,  vi.  p.  63,  sqq. 

*  See  Manso,  v.  1.  71.  n. ;  Miiller,  Dor.  1.  132,  sqq. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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which  bears  his  name^  had  existed  before  his  time; 
and  was  only  confirmed  by  him^  whilst  a  great 
deal  more  was  constructed  upon  the  groundwork 
he  laid.  Therefore,  even  supposing  his  code  to 
have  contained  more  than  the  three  well-known 
rhetras  %  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that  Hellanicus  should  ascribe  the  constitution  of 
Sparta  to  Eurysthenes  and  Procles  *,  and  make  no 
mention  whatever  of  Lycurgus ;  and  that  opinion 
is  continually  gaining  ground,  which  in  the  jnain 
regards  Lycurgus  as  the  regulator  of  existing  in- 
stitutions, and  in  particular  instances  only  as  the 
author  of  original  laws  \ 

The  population  of  Laconia  had,  before  the  time 
of  Lycurgus,  been  divided  into  Spartans,  Lacedae- 
monians, and  Helots  ^  in  successive  stages  of 
development.  The  collisions  between  the  Doric 
Spartans  and  the  Achaeans,  who  had  remained  in 
the  country  in  by  no  means  inconsiderable  num-* 
hers,  the  JEgidsd,  and  the  Minyan  settlers,  occa- 
sioned several  migrations  of  the  non-Dorians^. 
These  gave  the  Dorians,  of  whom  only  one  colony 
emigrated  to  Tarentum,  a  firmer  and  a  more  com- 
inanding  position,  and  increased  their  desire  to 
become  absolute  masters  of  the  country ;  but  the 
Ach^ans  resisted.  In  this  manner  an  infraction  of 
the  treaty  which  had  at  first  been  concluded  with 


'  Plut.  Lye.  6 ;  comp.  Agesil.  26;  Fleischessen  10. 149 ;  comp.  MiilL  Dor. 
1.  134.  135  ;  and  above,  $  40.  n.  3. 

*  £phor.  ap  Strab.  8.  366.  '  Comp.  Mlill.  Dor.  2.  14,  sqq. 

^  Herod.  6.  58.  2.  it  is,  howeyer,  unnecessaiy  to  adduce  examples  to 
prove  that  the  word  Lacedsmonians  frequently  occurs  «s  the  general  appella- 
tion, instead  of  Spartans. 

7  ^gids  and  Minjans  under  Theras  to  Tbera,  Herod.  4.  148  ;  Pans.  4.  33 ; 
Minyans  to  Triphylia,  Herod,  ubi  sup. ;  Acheans  to  Patns,  Paus.  3.  2. 1 ; 
7.  6.  2 ;  18.  3 ;  to  Melos  and  Crete  under  PoUis  and  Delphot,  Conon  36. 
47 ;  to  Crotona,  Paus.  3.  3. 1 ;  3.  2.  6. 
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them^  and  which  secured  to  them  equal  rights  with 
the  Dorians  ^  took  place  on  both  sides.  Some  of 
the  Achaean  towns,  Amyclae,  Mgys,  Pharis,  Geron- 
thrsB,  Helos^  etc.,  were  subdued  by  force,  and 
their  inhabitants  reduced  to  slavery,  and  denomi- 
nated Helots  *^  A  more  lenient  fate  attended  those 
whose  resistance  had  been  less  obstinate ;  they  were 
named  half-citizens,  Lacedaemonians  or  Perioeci, 
and  the  relation  in  which  the  Doric  full-citizens 
in  Sparta  stood  to  them,  was  of  an  aristocratic 
nature  ". 

Before  the  time  of  Lycurgus  the  best  tillage-land 
had  been  divided  into  equal  allotments,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  Spartans.  There  were  after- 
wards nine  thousand  estates  ^\  The  men  of  Sparta, 
in  its  most  floiuishing  days,  amoimted  to  eight  or 
ten  thousand ".  The  circle  of  these  ftdl  citizens, 
thus  qualified  with  regard  to  property,  and  by 
means  of  such  an  education  as  the  law  prescribed, 
endowed  with  martial  virtue,  was  most  rigorously 
closed  against  inferior  persons  and  aliens  ^^  and 
accessible  to  the  genuine  aristocracy  of  merit 
only,  i.  e.,  to  those  citizens  who  fulfilled  the  law 
with  the  greatest  punctuality  and  cheerfulness ;  at 
the   same  time,  the  Herachd  hereditary  nobility 


*  Epbor.  ap.  Sirab.  8.  864  -,  compare  above,  §  32.  n.  18. 

»  Paul.  3.  2.  6—7. 

^  According  to  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  8.  365,  all  the  Laconian  Acheant  were  at 
first  called  Helots,  aod  the  war  agaiost  them  was  named  the  Helot  war.  But 
in  this  instance  the  word  has  a  retrospective  force ;  it  signifies  subjection  by 
force  of  arms  (conf.  §  34.  n.  1),  and  does  not  apply  to  the  Acheans  as  long  as 
they  were  Ivdvofioi, 

"  Ephor.  ubi  sup.  In  the  account  of  Isocrates,  Panath.  460.  461,  the  true 
facts  cannot  be  recognised. 

**  Manso,  SparU,  1.1. 109,  sqq. 

"  Herod.  7.  234 ;  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  6.  12. 

**  Compare  $  33.  n.  22.  According  to  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  6.  12,  the  righto  of 
citizenship  were  frequently  conferred  under  the  first  kings.  This,  probably, 
refers  to  those  bestowed  upon  the  Achcans,  iEgide,  and  Minyans. 

y2 
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was  preserved  in  the  utmost  purity  in  the  royal 
line**,  and  in  certain  families  allied  to  the  royal 
house  *^.  The  Homoioi  *^,  who,  when  the  constitu- 
tion began  to  degenerate,  were  contradistingpuiished 
as  ancient  citizens  from  the  Neodamodes,  etc.,  were, 
in  the  earlier  age,  mere  citizens,  who  were  deficient 
in  none  of  the  honour  of  citizenship,  in  opposition 
to  the  dishonourable  and  the  infamous  *®,  and  per- 
haps to  the  Epeunactae,  a  class  of  new  citizens, 
composed  of  the  Helots*^,  emancipated  in  the 
Messenian  war.  The  noble  band  of  the  three  hun- 
dred knights,  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  young 
men,  composed  a  body  destined  to  attend  the  king; 
and  from  this  were  again  annually  singled  out  five 
Agathoergoi,  as  the  ever-ripening  fruit  of  civil  vir- 
tue*®. In  general,  rights  and  authority  increased 
with  age*^  At  thirty,  a  person  was  entitled  to 
attend  the  popular  assembly  ^,  and  at  sixty,  eligible 
to  the  council  *^ 

Gradations  of  other  descriptions,  as  occurring  in 
a  later  age,  will  be  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  por- 
tion of  the  present  work. 

The  Lacedaemonians  or  Perioeci^,  to  whom, 
like  the  Spartans,  had  been  apportioned  thirty 
thousand  lots  of  land  **,  which  corresponded  with 
their  number,  were  endowed  with  rights  in  their 

IS  Ephors  guarded  the  queen  at  the  time  of  her  delivery,  Herod.  5.  41 ; 
Plat.  Alcib.  ].  121.  B.  It  was  unlawful  for  a  king  to  marry  a  foreign  woman, 
Plut  Agis.  11.  1*  Herod.  6.  57 ;  Plot.  Lysand.S. 

*7  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  3.  4 — 1 1 ,  and  Schneid.  ad  eund.  §5;  5.  3.  9 ;  de  Re- 
pub.  Laced.  10.  7 ;  Demosth.  in  Lept.  489. 

**  'AdSxifAOi,  drifMi,  Xenoph.  de  Repub.  Lac.  3.  3. 

'^  Theopomp.  ap.  Ath.  6.  271.  D.  and  comp.  aboye,  §  33.  n.  32. 
rod.  1.  ~   "    "  ""        "    ~ 


»  Herod.  1.  67  ;  8.  124 ;  Thuc.  5.  72 ;  Xen.  de  Repub.  Lac.  4.  3. 
conf.  Ruhaken  ad  Tim.  iyaOotpyoL    llie  Karcvrccurcc  of  Thermopyla  can 
hardly  have  been  identical  with  ttie  knights. 

^  Plut.  an  Seni  Respub.,  etc.  9.  177 — iv  Aaictdaifiovi  KdXKtera  ytipAiru 

»  Plut.  Lye.  25.  «  Plut.  Lye.  21. 

**  Herod.  6.  58 ;  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  8.  364.  ^  Plut  Lye.  8. 
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private  capacity,  and  unrestricted  in  trade,  and  in 
this  respect  were  more  highly  privileged  than  the 
Spartans  themselves;  but  as  a  body  they  were 
subordinate  to  them  ^,  and  excluded  from  a  parti- 
cipation in  the  full  rights  of  citizenship^;  they 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  state  ^,  and  were  liable  to  be 
summoned  with  the  Spartans  to  the  defence  of 
their  coimtry  ^.  Political  duties  of  a  superior  na- 
ture were  not  confided  to  them  till  some  time 
afterwards. 

The  Helots  were  serfs,  and  as  many  as  were  not 
immediately  required  by  the  state**,  belonged, 
together  with  the  single  estates,  to  individual  Spar- 
tans ^*,  but  under  such  limitations,  that  they  might 
at  any  time  be  claimed  as  public  property.  Lycur- 
gus,  probably,  did  not  deem  their  condition  worthy 
of  much  attention.  We  know  of  no  institution 
for  their  protection*  The  notorious  Helot  chase, 
the  Crypteia  ^,  seems  to  have  been  continued  from 
the  time  of  the  earlier  wars  against  the  Achaeans,  as 
a  military  exercise  with  sharp  weapons,  wherein  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  unhappy  Helots  fre- 
quently fell  victims  to  the  outrages  committed  by 

**  SvvrcXctCf  ^ph.  ubi  tup.  They  followed  the  corpse  of  a  king,  x^P^S 
Sirapriifrlitfv  (Herod.  6.  5o;  comp.  the  Comment,  on  7.  234;  9.  11.),  that 
is,  in  a  separate  procession  1    Compare  on  the  obligation  of  the  Megarians  to 


appear  at  the  obsequies  of  a  Bacchiad,  §  26.  n.  58. 
^  Were  they  admitted  to  the  popular  assembly  1 
maon,  griech.  Staatsv.  p.  89,  viz.  Piut.  Lye.  6.  and  25,  do  not  expressly  say  so ; 


the  popular  assembly  1    The  passage  cited  by  Titt- 


rovac.  but  it  may  be  gathered  from  it  indirectly,  conf.  Miill.  Dor.  2.  24. 
*  This  may  be  interred  from  the  tributes  of  the  Messenians,  who  were 


the  contrary,  however,  cannot  be  demonstrated  from  Thucvd^l.  80,  dcrrvycc- 
ay  be  gathered  from  it  indirectly,  conf.  Miill. 
lav  be  interred  from  the  tributes  of  the  Me 
placed  upon  tne  footing  of  Perioeci  after  the  first  war.  Pans.  4. 14.  3. 

**  Five  thousand  Spartan  and  the  same  number  of  Lacedemonian  Hoplits 
fooght  at  Platss. 

^  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  ubi  sup. ;  Pans.  3.  20.  6 ;  Plut.  Lye  2. 

**  Miill.  Dor.  2.  34,  sqq. 

**  Aristof.  ap.  Plut  Lye.  28 ;  Heracl.  Pont.  3 ;  Isocrat.  Panath.  462.  The 
lenient  description  of  Plat,  de  Legg.  I.  633.  B.  may  be  estimated  at  its  nsal 
worth  from  a  similar  one  in  Protag.  342.  C. — "the  Xenelasia — an  institution 
formed  to  enable  persons  to  philosophise  without  being  disturbed,"  conf.  Plut. 
Lye.  20.  ad  fin.  31. 
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the  young  warriors,  which  doubtless  often  went 
unpunished.  On  this  subject,  as  in  the  remaining 
accounts  of  the  mal-treatment  of  the  Helots**, 
the  acts  of  individuals  which  were  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  political  objects,  are  ascribed  to  the 
state,  and  with  the  most  unwarrantable  distortion 
of  truth,  sometimes  represented  as  the  express  aim 
of  legislation**.  In  war  they  accompanied  their 
masters*^  as  pages.  Part  of  them  had  been  brought 
up  with  them  from  then-  infancy ;  these  were  de- 
nominated Mothones  or  Mothaces^,  and  ceased 
to  belong  to  the  servile  order ;  they  were  likewise 
occasionally  enfranchised  for  their  fidelity  in  war*'. 
The  regulation  of  the  supreme  power  must,  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  subsisting  between  the 
three  classes  of  inhabitants,  as  already  described, 
be  regarded  only  as  the  private  statute  of  the  fall 
citizens ;  and  when  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  is 
said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  lawless  dissen- 
sion *,  this  must  not  be  understood  as  referring  to 
the  position  of  the  Spartans  in  relation  to  the 
Perioeci  and  Helots,  but  to  discord  amongst  the 
first  alone,  especially  between  the  two  royal 
houses  ^  and  their  adherents.  The  stability  of  the 
legal  ordinances,  the  disposition  of  the  people, 
who,  steadfastly  adhering  to  their  immutable  moral 
principle  of  action,  ceased  to  be  conscious  of  the 
power  inherent  in  their  own  body  to  make  what- 

**  Theopomp.  ap.  Ath.  6.  272.  A. ;  Myron,  ap.  Ath.  14.  657 ;  coDcenmig 
his  Acriiia,  conf.  Paot.  4.  6. 2 ;  Plut.  Lye.  28. 

^  Aristot.  ap.  Plut.  Lye.  28.  doubts  whether  the  Crypteia  was  Lycurgan. 
»  Herod.  9.  28 ;  7.  229. 

*  Plut.  Cleom.  8  ;  JEU  V.  IL  12.  43 ;  Phylarch.  ap.  Ath.  6.  271.  £.; 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Plat.  279. 

^  The  name  'Epvier^pcc  more  especially  refers  to  the  preservation  and  caie 
of  wounded  men  and  the  charge  of  the  corpses. 

*  Herod.  1.  65  ;  Isocrat.  Panath.  459.  ed.  Lange ;  Plut.  Lye.  2. 
»  Thuc.  I.  18. 
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ever  changes  in  the  laws  they  thought  proper,  and 
their  cheerful  acquiescence  in  their  dependence 
upon  the  magistrates^,  who  were  accounted  the 
best  in  the  state,  and  the  living  fountain  of  legal 
order,  caused  the  legislative  power  of  the  people  to 
be  so  completely  eclipsed  by  the  executive  of  the 
officers  ^^;  so  that  what  in  reality  appertained  to 
the  one  is  so  frequently  ascribed  to  the  other. 

According  to  the  strictly  aristocratic  principle, 
the  Geronia  took  precedence  of  the  popular  as- 
sembly. The  Geronia  was  composed  of  the  two 
kings,  who  were  its  presidents,  and  twenty-eight 
men**,  chosen  by  the  people  from  amongst  the 
most  virtuous*^  members  of  the  state**,  of  at  least 
sixty  years  of  age  **,  who  were  elected  for  life*^,  and 
irresponsible  in  office  *^  Besides  the  most  imr 
portant  part  of  their  official  duty,  which  was  to 
prepare  state  matters  for  the  popular  assembly*^, 
and  to  direct  the  administration  in  general,  they 
had,  in  conjunction  ynth  the  Ephors,  to  watch 
over  the  public  morals  *®,  and  with  the  officers  of 
state  constituted  the  highest  court  of  judicature^. 
The  kings  voted  in  the  same  manner  as  every 
other  geron^S  and  in  the  absence  of  a  king,  his 
nearest  relation  **. 

^  It  it  very  justly  observed  by  Nicol.  Daimsc.  (522  Vales.  ezc.»  156 
Orell):  ctfitnfvovrai  H  travTiq  hirl  nf  raicHvoiii  avroitg  irojolxecv  ical 
KartixSov^  rate  dpx^^^* 

*^  Td  rlXif.    See  examp.  Tittmano,  Or.  Staatsv.  93.  n.  20. 106. 

«  Plot  Lye.  5. 

**  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  6. 15 :  dBKov  17  <ipx4  ^^^  ^^C  <}per^c« 

**  The  peculiar  designation  ok  frptafivytviie,  occurs  in  Plut  Lye.  6.  et 
Ibid,  an  Seni  respub.  etc.  9.  155. 

♦*  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  6. 15  J  Plut.  Lye.  26. 

^  Polyb.  6.  45.  *''  Aristot,  Pol.  2.  6.  17, 

*•  Plut.  Lye.  6  ;  Agis.  fi.  9.  11.  «  Cell.  Noct  Att.  18.  3. 

"  Plut.  Lye.  26 ;  Xenoph.  de  Repub.  Lac.  10.  2. 

^*  Herod.  6.  57.  On  the  question  whether  each  king  had  one  vote  or  two 
(Thucyd.  1.  20.),  see  Tittmann,  Gr.  Staatsv.  1 17.  121.  n.  88  :  Miill.  Dor.  2. 
102.  ••  Herod,  ubi  sup. 
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The  popular  assembly^  met  in  pursuance  of  a 
Lycurgan  rhetra  at  stated  periods**,  between  the 
brook  Cnacion  and  the  bridge  Babyca  " ;  it  deter- 
mined by  an  acclamation  of  assent  or  dissent^, 
consequently  without  debating*',  on  what  the 
Geronia  submitted  to  it,  that  is,  on  peace  and  war, 
new  laws,  and  the  appointment  of  public  officers. 
The  administration  of  justice  was  not  amongst  its 
duties.  It  continued  to  be  refractory  after  the 
time  of  Lycurgus,  but  was  entirely  brought  imder 
control  by  the  law  of  Polydorus  or  Theopompus, 
which  invested  the  king  and  the  Geronia  with 
power  to  dissolve  it  in  case  it  should  be  bent  on 
passing  mischievous  resolutions*^.  The  small  as- 
sembly*^, as  it  was  termed,  was  apparently  un- 
known to  the  earlier  age,  and  afterwards  denoted 
a  meeting  of  all  the  public  officers  and  a  species  of 
civic  deputies  ^, 

The  kings,  sprung  from  the  two  Heraclid  lines 
of  Eiuysthenes  an^  Procles,  succeeded  to  the 
government  by  right  of  primogeniture**;  their 
chief  marks  of  distinction  were  their  place  of  re- 
sidence^, demesnes^,  tributes  of  sacrificial  vic- 
tims^, hides  ^,  and  spoil  ^,  particular  honour  at 


**  'O  iSftoQt  Plut  Lyc.  6 ',  n»id.  Sfift6Tat  dviptg,  from  Tyrteos. 

**  *'Qpa^  m  &pag,  Pint.  Lyc.  6,  is  obscure. 

»»  Plut.  ubi  sup.  »•  Thuc.  1.  87. 

'f  The  passage  in  Plut  Prscept  reipub.  gerend.  9.  196,  where  ipftviyo- 
povtrrog  must  m  read  instead  of  nvbg  ArifioiOkvovc,  from  .£schin.  in  Tim. 
173,  to  the  effect  that  a  citizen  had  spoken  in  the  assembly,  probably  refen  to 
an  irregularity  of  later  times.  **  Plut.  Lyc.  6. 

**  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  3.  8  :  r^v  fuxpAv  KoXovidvtiv  lKKXif<r(ay. 

^  'RkkXiitoi,  Xenoph.  Hell.  2. 4. 38 ;  5.  2.  33 ;  6.  3.  3. 

«i  Herod.  5.  42 ;  Paus.  3.  3.  8  ;  Comp.  Mull.  Dor.  2. 101. 

**  Plut  Agesil.  10 ;  Xenoph.  Ages.  8. 

**  Xenoph.  Respub.  Lac.  15. 3.  Thence  the  ^a<rcXcffo2  f6p<H,  Plato,  Alcib. 
1. 123  A. 

^  Herod.  6.  56  ;  Xenoph.  ubi  sup.  15.  5. 

^  Herod,  ubi  sup. 

••  Herod.  9.  81 ;  Polyb.  2.  62.  1.    Like  the  Ati^hc*  Plat,  ubi  sup. 
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the  public  banquet^,  and  the  solemnities  attend* 
ing  their  obsequies^.  In  the  range  of  their  duties^ 
they  were  transcripts  of  the  heroic  princes,  high- 
priests  of  the  worship  of  the  Lacedaemonian  and 
celestial  Zeus^^  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Pythii,  directors  of  the  concerns  of  the  oracle'*, 
commanders  '^  in  war,  and  judges  in  those  matters 
most  closely  connected  with  the  physical  existence 
of  the  state,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  families 
and  the  law  of  inheritance,  therefore  supreme 
guardians '\  But  their  prerogative  was  narrowly 
limited ;  every  month  they  took  an  oath  to  govern 
according  to  the  laws''*;  they  were  liable  to  be 
called  to  account  after  a  campaign  '^ ;  the  Ephors 
took  cognizance  of  their  acts  in  minor  matters '^ 
and  in  affairs  of  magnitude  the  high  court  of  the 
Grerontes  and  Ephors  ''• 

The  Ephors,  five  men  chosen  firom  the  ranks  of 
the  people '%  were,  according  to  one  statement, 
appointed  by  Lycurgus'^,  and  according  to  another 
by  Theopompus~;  but  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  created  neither  by  the  one  nor  the  other,  as 
has  been  stated,  for  the  purpose  of  Ihniting  the 

•f  Herod.  6.  57.  **  Herod.  6.  58. 

**  llie  dittiiiction  between  the  pamXivtiv  of  the  kings,  and  the  dpx^^v  of 
the  officert,  it  evident  from  Herod.  6. 67.    On  the  ol  iv  rlXci  tee  Append.  »▼. 

f*  Herod.  6.  55 ;  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  3. 4. 

^*  Herod,  obi  tap. ;  Cic  de  diTinat.  1.  43. 

^  Herod,  nbi  sop.  Hence  'Apxay^roi,  Plut  Lye.  6,  and  B<iyot,  Hetych. 
With  that  were  connected  the  care  of  the  roadt  and  the  jtroxmia,  Herod,  nbi 
top.  ^  Herod,  ubi  tup. ;  Poll.  3.  33. 

7«  Xenoph.  Reraub.  Lac.  13. 7 ;  Nic  Damatc.  158  OrelL ;  Stobent  42.  305. 

f*  Herod.  6.  85.  They  proposed  to  deliTer  np  king  Leotychides  to  ap« 
peate  the  i£ginetant. 

n  PhiL  Aget.  2.  5.  ^  Herod.  6.  85 ;  Xen.  Hell.  3.  5.  25. 

^  Aritt.  Pol.  2.  6. 14.  Without  doubt  from  the  bfioioit,  therefore  afterwardt 
oKgaichical.  I  cannot  concur  in  the  opinion  of  GottUng,  ad  Arittot.  Pol. 
466,  that  there  were  originally  ten  ephort. 

^  Herod.  1.  65 ;  Xenoph.  Retp.  Lac.  8.  3. 

••  ArUu  Pol.  5.  9.  1 ;  Plot.  Lye  7 ;  Cleom.  10  j  Cic.  de  Repub.  2.  33  i 
de  L^gg*  3.  7,  etc ;  comp.  Manto,  Sp.  1.  L  243. 
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royal  authority,  and  thereby  rendering  it  more 
durable ;  nor  were  they  abolished  by  a  royal  law, 
but  appear  to  have  been  magistrates  charged  with 
the  administration  of  civil  justice  in  the  earliest 
€tges,  and  confirmed  in  these  duties  by  Lycurgus  ®^ ; 
but  about  the  time  of  the  first  Messenian  war  ®*,  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  kings  and  the 
majority  of  the  citizens,  they  stepped  forward  with 
greater  boldness  as  the  judicial  substitutes  of  the 
former^':  soon  afterwards,  and  perhaps  in  pur- 
suance of  express  convention,  upon  the  allayment 
of  the  tumult  by  Terpander®*,  they  became  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  like  the  Roman 
tribunes,  imparted  an  offensive  character  to  official 
power,  which  in  the  first  instance  had  been  merely 
defensive,  by  exercising  an  inquisitorial  control 
over  the  actions  of  magistrates  and  citizens 
collectively.  This  augmentation  of  their  power 
is  partly  to  be  explained  from  the  peculiar  ten- 
dency of  the  Spartan  magistrates  to  raise  them- 
selves above  the  people,  and  the  means  they  pos- 
sessed to  extend  their  encroachments  over  so  wide 
a  field,  whilst,  firom  the  absence  of  positive  enact- 
ments, the  rule  of  law  frequently  resided  within 
their  own  body  as  an  emanation  from  the  legis- 
lative power,  to  the  exercise  of  which  the  people 
daily  grew  more  indifferent.  Their  character,  as 
representatives  of  the  people,  is  strikingly  ex- 
emplified by  the  fact,  that  the  kings  swore  the 
constitutional  oath  to  them,  they  giving  them  a 
popular  guarantee  for  the  security  of  their  govern- 

^'  See  correspondiDg  opinions  in  Tittmann,  104;  Miiller,  2.  112. 
•«  Comp.  Corsioi  fasu  Alt.  v.  3.  p.  9.  «  PluL  Cleom.  10. 

**  OL  33.  4 ;  Diodor.  Fragm.  v.  4. 37 ;  Bipont.  Zenob.  5.  9,  where  see 
Schott. 
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ment^;  besides  which^  they  consulted  the  heavens 
every  nine  years  on  the  subject  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity **.  This  power  could  scarcely  have  been  con- 
ceded to  them  otherwise  than  by  a  formal  decree 
of  the  people.  Still  more  important  was  their 
mission  as  watchful  substitutes  of  the  law  itself®^ ; 
selected  from  the  body  of  the  sovereign  people, 
whereby  they  ranked  as  censors  and  judges  above 
kings  and  people  at  once,  with  a  power  which  the 
Roman  tribimes  never  possessed,  they  having  en- 
deavoured to  attain  their  highest  aims  by  propos- 
ing laws,  whilst  the  Ephors  represented  the  laws 
themselves.  On  that  account  they  were  only  re- 
sponsible to  their  successors  in  office^,  and  that 
imparts  a  peculiar  significance  to. their  dwelling 
beside  the  temple  of  Fear®^.  Their  functions  com- 
prised the  superintendence  of  public  morals  ^,  with 
the  right  to  impose  fines,  and  exact  immediate 
payment  of  them^*;  all  matters  connected  with 
strangers^,  education^,  the  scrutiny  of  magis- 
trates ^,  whom  they  might  censure,  accuse,  or  sus- 
pend^; and  their  power  in  certain  cases  even 
extended  to  imprisoning  the  kings  ^.  This  was 
associated  vrith  the  conduct  of  public  proceedings 


»  Xen.  Lac.  Reip.  15;  7.  ••  Plut  AgU  II. 

^  UeDce  their  edict  ufxm  taking  oflloe*  irpo<rlxciy  role  vdftotQ,  Plut  Cleom. 
9 ;  Ibid,  de  Sera  Num.  vindict.  8. 174. 

»  Plut.  Affis  12.  •  Plut.  Cleom.  9. 

"^  To  this  head  mutt  be  referred  the  significant  injanction  in  their  edict, 
KtipioBai  t6v  jivtrroKa,  Plut.  Cleom.  9 ;  comp.  M'uIU  Dor.  2. 125.  See  other 
instances  in  Tittmann,  Griech.  Staatsv.  109 — 111.  . 

'*  Xenoph.  Lac.  Resp.  8.  4. 

^  See  an  example  of  Xenelasia,  Herod.  3.  148. 

»  Xenoph.  Lac.  Resp.  4.  3.  6;  Athen.  12.  550 ;  JEl.  V.  H.  3.  10  ;  14.  7. 

**  Arist.  Pol.  2.  6.  17 ;  Xen.  Lac.  Resp.  8.  4.  Still  the  Gerontes  were 
almost  inviolable. 

**  See  Herod.  6.  82,  concerning  the  accusation  of  Cleomenes. 

^  Thuc.  1.  131 ;  Com.  Nep.  Paos.  2—5;  Xen.  Lac.  Resp.  8.  4.  only  has 
apxovrag. 
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and  the  charge  of  foreign  affairs  ^,  amongst  which 
the  sending  of  the  Scytale  ^  occupies  a  prominent 
position.  The  superintendence  of  certain  sacri- 
fices of  the  Chalcioikos  ^  was  by  no  means  unim- 
portant; the  inspection  of  the  treasury*^,  however, 
is  probably  to  be  assigned  to  a  later  period. 

All  other  magistrates  were  msignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  Ephors ;  none  of  them  had  any 
share  in  the  chief  power;  the  Nomophylaces "* 
were,  as  already  stated,  unimportant;  the  Pjrthii, 
the  assistants  of  the  kings  in  oracular  concerns  ^^, 
the  five  Bidiasi  *^,  and  the  Paedonomos  ^^,  directed 
pubUc  education ;  the  Harmosyni  ^^  watched  over 
female  continence,  the  five  Empelori*^  had  the 
care  of  the  market,  the  Polemai'ch  "^  attended  to 
military  affairs,  and  partly  to  the  Sjrssitia,  and  the 
Harmosts  were  governors  in  foreign  dependen- 
cies 


loe 


h.  The  Constitution  of  Athens. 

(a  a).  Before  Solon. 
1.  THE  FOUR  PHYLiE. 

§  43.  On  the  subject  of  the  Athenian  constitu- 
tion before  Solon,  besides  the  scanty  statements 
of  the   progressive    changes   in   the   archonship, 

^  Thuc.  1.  87  ;  Plut  Ages.  9. 

^  This  subject  will  be  treated  in  the  second  volume* 

••  Polyb.  4.  36.  2. 

XI*  Tittmann,  Oriech.  Staatsy.  1 15  ;  Miiller»  Dor.  2. 125. 

»M  Pans.  3.  11.  2.  »«  Herod.  6.  57  ;  Phot.  notOtot. 

»«  Pans.  3. 11.  2.  <•«  Xen.  Uc.  Resp.  2.  2  ;  Plut.  Ljc.  17. 

•••  Hesych.  &pu6<rvvot.  *••  Hesych.  kuxtk, 

••^  Plut.  Lye.  12. 

I**  One  of  Fourniont*s  inscriptions  in  the  M^m.  de  TAcad.  d.  Inscrip.  15. 
417.  contains  most  of  the  above  titles,  as  well  as  a  llarmost  of  the  territoiy 
of  lliyroa. 
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there  is  an  account  of  a  division  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Attica  into  four  Phylae,  called  Geleontes  or  Te- 
leontes,  Hopletes,  Aigicoreis^  and  Argadeis^  or  Er- 
gadeis*,  and  contemporaneously  with  this  into  three 
orders  called  Eupatridse^  Geomori,  and  Demiurgi^ ; 
and  lastly,  of  a  threefold  sub-division  of  the  Phylae, 
viz.,  as  will  afterwards  be  shown,  into  the  three 
classes  above  mentioned,  Eupatridae,  etc.,  Phratrias 
and  families,  and  Trittyes  and  Naucrarias '.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  researches  on  this  subject  must 
go  back  to  the  infancy  of  the  Athenian  state,  and 
that  this  relation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  to 
each  other  was  of  very  remote  antiquity. 

In  late  years  an  opinion  has  become  prevalent, 
that  the  relation  of  the  Phylse  to  each  other  was 
one  of  castes  \  A  peculiar  way  of  life  in  each  of 
them,  the  characteristic  mark  of  a  caste-like  gra- 
dation of  orders,  and  seldom  found  without  exten- 
sively contributing  to  produce  inequality  amongst* 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  is  unquestionably  ex- 
pressed by  the  names  of  the  Phylae ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  the  difference  in  personal  im- 
portance amongst  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Attica, 
very  soon  led  to  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of 
classes.    But  no  gradation  of  classes  of  any  de- 


>  Herod.  5  66;  Enrip.  Ion.  1566,  iqa. ;  Plut.  Sol.  23 ;  Str.  8.  388  ;  PoU 
Inx  8.  109  ;  Steph.  Byz.  AlyiK6ptiat  (AlyueSpuc)* 

*  Diodor.  1.  28 ;  Plut.  llies.  26 ;  Poll.  8.  1 1 1. 

>  Poll.  8.  109^111;  3.  52;  Harpocr.  ytwiJTai',  Phot,  and  Etym.  M. 
rpcrrvc ;  Motris,  ycw^roi ;  Suidaa,  fpdroptQ,  fparpia,  ycyy^rai ;  SchoU 
Plat.  Rep.  409.  Tauchn. 

«  Niebuhr,  R.  H.  1.  226;  Boeckh'i  obeenratioiis  prefiied  to  the  BerL  Lec- 
tioDscat.  1812 ;  comp.  Pub.  Econ.  2.  28 ;  SchoroaDU  coroit.  341,  iqq. ; 
Creuzer,  Symb.  3.  53  ;  Buttmano,  iiber  Phratria,  etc  ;  in  Abb.  d.  Berl.  A.  d« 
W.  1818.  1819,  p.  21,  tqq.;  Miiller,  Orchom.  307.  n.  4.  (However,  com- 
pare his  Proleg.  349,  where  the  eiisteoce  of  priettly  caites  is  contested.)  See 
the  contrary  opinion  in  Eggo  (Stuhr)  Untergang  d.  Naturstaaten,  143,  saq. ; 
Schnbarth  Ideen,  lib.  Homer,  6^2,  sqq. ;  Tittmann,  Gr.  StaaU?.  667,  sqq.  617, 
sqq. ;  Weisse  de  rer.  publicar.  form.  90.  n. 
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scription  whatever  could  have  been  established 
before  a  unity  of  state  existed,  and  certainly  not 
as  long  as  several  sorts  of  inhabitants,  distinguished 
by  various  modes  of  life,  continued  to  dwell  to- 
gether in  Attica  in  local  commimion,  and  as  neigh- 
bours only,  but  without  being  associated  by  any 
political  bond.  But  that  the  inhabitants  of  Attica 
were  not  originally  united  as  citizens  of  one  state, 
may,  not  to  mention  the  authentic  account,  that 
before  the  time  of  Theseus  there  was  no  com- 
mon Prjrtaneum  ^  be  gathered  from  the  many 
traditions  whose  purport  is  obviously  opposed  to 
such  an  assumption.  The  laborious  explorers  of 
Attic  legends  have,  with  some  diflSculty,  managed 
to  draw  up  a  series  of  kings;  when  the  ge- 
nealogical  thread  fails,  the  line  is  continued  by 
means  of  an  Autochthon,  like  Cranaus,  or  the 
son  of  a  god  Uke  Erechtheus,  and  as  this  proves 
the  -want  of  continuity  in  the  kingly  line,  so  the 
mention  of  internal  wars  and  partitions  ^  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  absence  of  pohtical  unity.  But  the 
tradition  was  embellished  in  two  ways,  first,  by 
ascribing  a  number  of  separate  institutions  existing 
in  various  parts  of  Attica,  to  the  citadel  of  Athens, 
as  though  that  had  been  a  common  centre  in  the 
earliest  ages,  as  it  was  afterwards,  and  secondly, 
by  extending  to  the  country  generally,  those  mythi 
which  related  solely  to  this  citadel,  and  to  the 
limited  territory  originally  belonging  to  it  The 
absence  of  a  political  bond  of  union  amongst  the 
oldest  inhabitants  of  Attica,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
evidences   of  the  unfounded  character   of  those 


«  Thuc.  2.  15 ;  Str.  9.  897  ;  Diod.  4.  61  ;  Plut.  Sol.  28. 
'  ApoUod.  3.  14.  16  f  conf.  Meura.  regn.  Athenar. 
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traditions  which  recount  the  institution  of  the  four 
Phylae  by  Cecrops,  the  change  in  their  appellations 
eflFected  by  Cranaus  and  Ericthonius '',  and  the  po- 
litical regulations  of  Ion®.  If  an  Ionic  settlement 
really  took  place  before  that  which  is  generally 
connected  with  the  name  of  iEgeus  or  Theseus, 
it  eflFected  no  change  in  the  general  condition  of 
the  country,  and  perhaps  was  limited  to  what  was 
called  the  Tetrapohs^;  therefore  there  can  be  no 
grounds  for  attributing  the  institution  of  the  foxu: 
Phylae,  as  a  regulation  of  classes  for  the  whole  of 
Attica  as  one  state  to  Ion,  or  for  deducing  their 
denominations  from  the  names  of  his  sons  ^^  Nei- 
ther was  this  a  general  tradition,  for  the  names  of 
Teleon  and  Hoples  occur  singly,  and  without  any 
reference  to  lon^S  and  the  appellations  of  the 
Phylae  were  derived  from  a  mere  allusion  to  their 
mode  of  life  ^ ;  moreover,  the  derivation  of  the 
names  of  the  Phylae  from  the  sons  of  Ion  does  not, 
as  Strabo  represents",  appear  originally  to  have 
rested  upon  a  corresponding  territorial  division,  or 
distribution  of  classes,  but  must  probably  be  re- 
ferred to  the  general  inclination  of  the  Greeks  to 
create  mythical  personages.  This  is  perceptible 
in  the  account  of  Herodotus  ^\ 

The  political  union  of  Attica  and  the  institu* 
tions  that  resulted  from  it,  must  be  considered 
benefits  of  the  age  and  government  to  which  the 


f  Poll.  8.  109. 

•  Str.  8.  388  :  —  lirirpiyffav  airrtf  ri}v  woXirdav  'A9i|vaioi,  «.  r.  X. 

*  Str.  8.  383.  ^^  See  the  passages  referred  to  in  d.  1. 
"  ADoUod.  1. 9. 16 ;  3.  15. 6  ;  Apollon.  Rh.  1.  72.  73. 

*'  Plut.  Sol.  23 :  Kal  rdc  fvkd^  il<riv  pi  Xkyovrtc  oifK  Awb  t&v  'Iwvoc 
viwv,  r.  r.  X. 
»  Str.  8. 383. 
««  Herod.  5.  66 ;  7.  94.  95 ;  8.  44. 
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name  of  Theseus  is  commonly  attached.  The  ac- 
counts of  Theseus  as  a  legislator  and  statesman, 
are  still  more  uncertain  than  those  respecting  Ly- 
curgus;  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
is  the  representative  of  a  new  order  of  things,  which 
united  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  by  means  of 
common  and  legal  bands,  and,  as  a  mythical  per- 
sonage, justly  merits  the  legislative  celebrity  he  has 
acquired,  which  is  even  implied  by  his  significant 
name  ^.  It  matters  little  whether  he  himself  and 
alone — for  there  are  no  grounds  to  dispute  the 
reality  of  his  existence — or  whether  circumstances 
produced  innovations.  .In  his  time  Ionic  institu- 
tions began  to  prevail;  we  may  also  gather  from 
the  tradition,  that  they  did  not  grow  up  in  Attica 
from  a  purely  indigenous  root,  but  were  preceded 
by  an  influence  which  emanated  from  the  Ionic 
states  estabhshed  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Even 
Theseus*  father  iEgeus,  whose  name  refers  to  the 
Achaean  JEgsB,  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  *^  was 
not  accounted  the  real  son  of  Pandion  ^^,  the  king 
who  reigned  before  him ;  moreover,  he  went  from 
Megara  to  the  conquest  of  Athens^,  which  also 
bears  a  foreign  appearance.  But  Theseus,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition,  derived  his  origin  from  the 
Ionic  Trcezen  ^^  the  city  of  Poseidon ;  he,  Uke  his 
reputed  father  iEgeus,  was  accounted  Poseidon's 
son  ^ ;  his  course  led  over  the  Isthmus,  he  opened 


*'  See  the  excellent  note  in  Creozer's  Symb.  4. 119. 

>•  Od.  4.  506.  >Y  Apollod.  3. 16.  6 ;  Pint.  Thet.  13. 

»•  Ap.  3.  16.  6. 

**  $  Id.  n.  43 ;  and  concerning Theieus  as  a  Poeeidonian  hero,  Miiller,  Pro- 
leg.  271.  272.  360. 

^  Diod.  4.  69;  Plut.  Thei.  6;  Schol.  Horn.  II.  3.  144;  Schol.  Evip. 
Hippol.  887.    Conf.  Odjrit.  11.  630.  and  on  the  spuriousness  of  thia  ▼< 
Plut.  Sol.  20. 
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a  way  over  the  Megarian  mountains^  founded  the 
Isthmia",  an  Ionian  Panegyris,  which,  we  are 
tempted  to  beheve,  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  Attic  and  Peloponnesian  lonians ;  even 
in  the  mythical  relation  of  his  age  to  Minos  ves- 
tiges of  an  Ionic  aggregate-interest  are  discernible ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  Onchestus,  allied  to  the  lonians 
by  the  worship  of  Poseidon,  rendered  assistance 
to  Megara  which  was  besieged  by  Minos  *^ :  it  is 
not  very  improbable  that  the  rise  of  the  Amphic- 
tyony  of  Calauria  took  place  in  that  age.  In 
Attica,  Theseus  raised  the  Prytaneum  of  Athens 
into  a  common  political  sanctuary,  established  the 
Sunoikia,  or  Metoikia^',  made  the  Panathenaea  a 
general  festival^,  to  commemorate  the  association 
around  one  centre,  and,  what  was  a  natural  eon- 
sequence,  placed  the  various  tribes  of  Attica  upon 
a  common  footing  with  regard  to  the  same,  and 
imparted  to  them  one  uniform  political  impress. 
Whatever  neighbourly  relation  might  have  origi- 
nally subsisted  amongst  the  various  tribes  or  classes 
in  Attica,  the  institution  of  the  Phylse  can  neither 
have  founded  nor  confirmed  a  fourfold  caste-like 
division  into  warriors,  husbandmen,  etc. ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  much  easier  to  show  that  it  placed 
the  four  Phylee  upon  a  level  in  their  collective 
relation  to  the  state.  To  prove  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  that  they  possessed  in  com- 
mon the  above-named  subdivision,  consequently 
that  each  of  them  comprised  Eupatridae,  Geomori, 
Demiurgi,  besides  Phratriae  and  Trittyes,  but  that 


«  Plut.  Thc8. 26  -,  Hygia.  273.  «  Apollod.  3.  16.  8. 

»  Thuc.  2.  16  ;  Plut.  Sol.  28. 

**  See  the  testimomes  in  Meun.  Panath.  <**     ^. 

VO»     I.  2 
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not  one  contained  the  lower  class  of  people  pro- 
perly so  called.  A  full  elucidation  of  the  nature 
of  this  division,  which  involved  the  chief  points  of 
relation  between  citizenship  and  rank  and  duties 
in  the  state,  is  reserved  for  the  following  chapter. 

However,  it  does  not  appear  difficult  to  explain 
the  difference  which  originally  existed  amongst 
the  four  classes  of  inhabitants  in  Attica  indicated 
by  the  names  of  the  Phylae,  and  how  it  came  to 
pass,  that  whilst  they  retained  those  names,  which 
seem  to  turn  upon  a  difference  of  political  rank, 
they  were  ranged  upon  a  level  as  co-ordinate  Phylae. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Attic  Phylee,  as 
of  all  others,  was  that  of  tribes ;  however,  it  can- 
not be  proved  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Attica 
were  subjugated  entirely,  and  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  by  tribes  which  migrated  thither  at  a  hter 
period;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  £Eur  more  conform- 
aUe  to  the  general  analogy  of  Grecian  history  to 
suppose  that  several  tribes,  original  inhabitants  as 
well  as  settlers,  dwelt  beside  each  other  as  neigh- 
bours in  the  country,  and  this  is  corroborated  by 
the  connection  between  the  Phyte  and  certain 
parts  of  Attica^.  In  the  m3rthical  account,  this 
was  asserted  as  early  as  the  kingly  age,  upon  the 
occasion  of  pretended  partitions  of  land^.  In 
Solon's  time  the  character  of  the  political  parties 
depended  upon  their  respective  localities  ^ ;  theiie 
was  an  oligarchical  party  of  the  level  country,  the 


^  Comp.  Schomaon,  Comiu  360,  sqq. ;  Plainer  Beitr.  u  Kenatn.  d.  att. 
lUchti.  45,  tqq. ;  Buttmaon,  ii.  Phratr.  37.  Consult,  in  particular,  Miiller, 
Attica  in  Ertcb.  Encvc.  6.  217,  saq. 

*  See  the  Fragm.  bom  Sophocl.  ^Egeus  ap.  Str.  9.  392.  Conf.  ApoUod. 
3*  15.  6. 

^^  Herod.  1.  59 ;  Plut.  Sol.  13. 
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Pediaei ;  a  democratic  one  of  the  mountains,  the 
Hyperacrieis ;  and  a  more  moderate  one  of  the 
southern  portion  of  Attica,  Paralia,  the  ParaliL 
A  connection  between  the  Phylse  and  certain  dis- 
tricts, which  partially  coincides  with  this,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  ante-Ionic  designations  of  the  former, 
asserted  to  have  proceeded  from  Cecrops  and 
Cranaus,  namely,  Cecropis,  Autochthon,  Actaea, 
Paralia  and  Cranais,  Atthis,  Mesogaea,  and  Dia- 
cris^.  Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  assumed,  that 
the  local  principle  uniformly  and  exclusively  de- 
termined the  four  classes  of  inhabitants,  expressed 
by  the  names  of  the  Phylse.  The  Argadeis  ^,  the 
tillers  of  the  plain,  and  the  iEgicoreis,  the  goat- 
herds of  the  mountains  %  derived  their  names  from 
their  local  position ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with 
the  Teleontes  or  Geleontes  and  the  Hopletes :  their 
appellations  bear  exclusive  reference  to  personal 
qualities  and  occupations.  Besides,  even  if  we 
were  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  a  division  into 
mountain  and  plain,  we  want  corresponding  third 
and  fourth  portions.  Now  it  is  true  that  the 
Paralia  was  afterwards  counted  as  a  third  part  of 
Attica ;  but  not  one  of  the  four  Phylae  is  exactly 
suited  to  it  Perhaps  the  fcdlowing  view  of  the 
subject  may  not  be  considered  unsatisfactory. 
Argadeis  and  iEgicoreis  are  designations  of  those 
tribes  which  were  indigenous  in  Attica  as  natives  of 
the  soil,  and  were  engaged  in  husbandry  and  cattle- 
breeding  ;  Hopletes,  the  warlike  Ionic  settlers.     It 

*  Poll.  8. 109. 

*  From  ApyoQ,  plain,  which  is  analogous  to  the  Argive  'ApyttdSai  in 
Steph.  Byz  "Apyoq,     Comp.  ^  9.  n.  24. 

*  Plut.  Sol.  23. : — Toi)Q  Xirt  vofiaig  xai  trpopaniaic  ^larplfiovraQ,  Even 
at  the  present  day  herds  of  goats  are  very  numerous  in  Attica.  Muller, 
Attica  ttbi  lup.  219. 

z  2 
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is  possible  that  the  two  forms  of  the  fourth  appel- 
lation, Geleontes  and  Teleontes*^  had  the  same 
signification — the  consecrated  priests  of  Eleusis  ^, 
and  the  affinity  of  meaning  may  serve  to  explain 
the  frequent  confusion  of  the  same  letters  in  other 
instances^.  Though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
last  two  appear  as  a  sort  of  nobiUty  compared  with 
the  first,  that  is  no  reason  for  assuming  as  certain, 
or  even  probable,  a  total  absence  of  nobility  in  the 
Argadeis  or  iEgicoreis.  That  the  occupation  of 
the  husbandman  reflected  no  discredit  is  very  evi- 
dent from  the  rank  of  those  priestly  famihes  which 
derived  their  names  from  agriculture,  viz.,  the 
ButadsB**,  and  the  whole  worship  of  Demeter. 
But  that  neither  priests  nor  warriors  subdued  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  no  distinction  of 
ranks  could  thence  ensue,  is  apparent  from  what 
has  been  already  stated  as  to  the  original  separa- 
tion amongst  the  native  tribes.  The  Ionic  n^thi 
alone  take  Athens  for  their  centre;  iEgeus  con- 
quers Athens ;  this  was  the  seat  of  the  Hopletes ; 
but  they  did  not  as  yet,  like  the  Eupatridae,  after- 
wards extend  their  authority  over  the  whole 
coimtry ;  even  the  history  of  Theseus  only  apper- 
tains to  Athens  in  its  earher  portion  as  the  Ionian 
chief  citadel ;  the  Pallantides  and  other  families 


^  Both  forms  occur  io  the  MS.  Herod.  Eurip.  Poll.  Steph.  Byz.  (see  n.  l.) ; 
ytSkovraQ,  in  the  Frankfort  edition  of  Plut.  Sot.  23,  bean  the  appearamce  of 
an  attempt  at  interpretation ;  the  Cyzicen.  Insc.  Caylus  recueiL  2,  60—42. 
69,  have  FcXioyr.;  on  the  other  hand,  Apoll.  1.  9. 16,  TcXl*»v  is  the  father 
of  Butes,  3.  15. 1 ,  but  TfXIovri  must  probably  be  read  instead  of  nrcXIovri ; 
10  ApoUoo.  Rh.  1.  72.  73,  there  is  TeXcos^oc*    Conf.  also  Hygin.  14. 

"  FiXkovTtc,  according  to  Wessel.  ad  Herod.  5.  66,  iUustm,  tplendidu 
Conf.  Creuzer,  Symb.  3.  &3.  n.  4.  153.    On  TiXkovrtc,  see  Append,  zir. 

^  Steph.  B.  has  Tdfitoi  instead  of  r<i/3u>i;  Antonin.  Lib.  4.  Topyov,  and 
Strab.  7.  325,  T^Xyov  instead  o(r6pyov. 

^  Concerning  tnis  noble  house,  composed  of  Teleontes,  (according  to 
Bockh,  cultivators  who  paid  rent,)  see  Miill.  Minerv.  Poliad.  sacra  p.  12. 
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had  independent  lordships  in  Attica  ^.  The  union 
at  length  effected  by  Theseus,  and  the  raising  of 
Athens  into  the  general  citadel  of  the  country, 
seem  to  have  been  accomplished  without  violence ; 
at  least  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  a  tradition  to  show 
that  these  measures  were  accompanied  by  the  op- 
pression of  any  portion  of  the  population.  There- 
fore the  association  of  the  four  chief  masses  of 
the  inhabitants  into  one  whole,  consisting  of  four 
Phylae,  as  the  chief  constitutive  portions  of  the 
united  state,  could  have  been  nothing  but  a  means 
to  unite  them  as  partakers  of  equal  rights  as 
classes;  the  Ionic  Hopletes,  the  Eleusinian  Tele- 
ontes,  and  the  autochthonic  Argadeis  and  iEgi- 
coreis,  stood  upon  an  equal  footing  in  their  relation 
to  the  state,  and  each  Phyle  contained  gradations 
within  itself. 

Lastly,  it  is  evident  that  four  Phylae  naturally 
proceeded  from  a  corresponding  number  of  chief 
ingredients  in  the  population ;  and  here  it  is  un« 
necessary,  with  Suidas*^,  to  take  the  four  seasons 
for  a  basis.  But  it  is  asserted  that  before  Theseus 
there  existed  twelve  small  states'^;  this  number 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  subsequent  Phra^ 
trias".  In  these,  too,  it  has  been  attempted  to 
discover  a  political  regulation ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
Ionic  Tetrapolis,  which  is  mentioned  with  them, 
to  ascribe  them  to  the  ante-Ionic  Cecrops:  the 
same  inclination  to  refer  numbers  and  forms  com- 


»  PluL  The*.  13. 

^  Under  fpaTpla.    Conf.  Buttmano  ubi  sup.  p.  25. 

"  See  n.  5.  The  oames  are  giTeo,  Str.  9. 397,  from  Pfailochor. :  KtKpawla, 
TcrjpaxoXcc*  'Eircucpia,  AcdXcta,  *EXiv9lc,  'Aft^va,  O^pucoc*  Bpavp^tv, 
KvOtipoc,  S^ijrr^,  Kif^crui,  4>aXi|p6c. 

**  This  is  likewise  the  opiDioo  of  Ignarra  (de  Phratriis,  p.  19.)  and  Batt- 
maon  (ubi  sup.  25.),  but  from  another  point  of  view. 
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paratively  modern  to  the  early  times  may  be  dis^ 
cerned  here ;  but  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Ionic  principle  in  the  number 
twelve,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  political  system 
of  that  people  ^ ;  in  the  earlier  age  the  number  of 
towns,  which  might  have  amounted  to  twelve  or 
thereabouts,  was  merely  accidental. 

11.  THE  SUBDIVISIONS  OF  THE  PHYLJE. 

§  44.  The  statements  of  the  grammarians,  that 
the  Phylae  were  divided  into  faces  (eOvrf),  Phratrias, 
and  families,  Trittyes  and  Naucrarias  *,  we  do  not 
interpret  as  though  these  designations  in  reality 
applied  to  one  and  the  same  object,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  were  merely  verbal;  but 
we  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  citizens  con- 
tained in  every  Phyle,  by  means  of  the  threefold 
division  in  question,  and  considered  with  reference  to 
the  manner,  intention,  and  period  of  the  institution, 
occupied  three  distinct  grades  of  political  rank. 
The  first,  viz.,  into  national  tribes,  or,  according  to 
a  more  appropriate  denomination,  into  classes,  was 
a  natural  result  of  that  inequality  of  rank  and 
station  which  existed  in  the  earliest  ages,  but  re- 
quired to  be  legally  regulated  as  soon  as  the 
individual  unions  of  Attica,  wherein  a  correspond- 
ing inequality  of  rank  had  arisen,  formed  them- 
selves into  one  state,  in  which  it  became  necessary 
to  provide  a  security  for  their  common  rank  and 
collective  rights.  The  stamp  of  antiquity  is  strongly 
impressed  on  the  associations  for  worship  called 
Phratrias,  and  probably  none  of  the  separate  corn- 
s' S«e^23.ioit.  i  $43.0.3; 
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munities  of  Attica  were  without  them :  again^  after 
the  state  became  united  they  exhibit  striking  evi- 
dences of  legislation  in  the  determination  of  a  fixed 
number  and  a  uniform  subdivision.  But  positive 
and  systematic  legislation  regulated  the  Trittyes 
alone,  an  institution  comparatively  recent,  which 
was  connected  vnth  more  advanced  and  compli- 
cated political  relations,  being  designed  to  regulate 
the  public  revenue  and  the  contributions  of  the 
citizens  to  the  same. 

The  accounts  of  the  granunarians,  though  partly 
taken  from  Aristotle's  Polity  of  Athens,  are  written 
without  proper  attention  to  the  subject,  and  at  the 
same  time  incomplete  and  misplaced.  In  attempt- 
ing to  explain  the  nature  of  the  three  divisions  in 
question,  they  constantly  confound  one  with  the 
other ;  but  still  the  real  feet,  namely,  that  they 
were  essentially  and  not  merely  nominally  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  may  be  gathered  from 
their  pages  \  The  truth  of  what  is  here  advanced 
cannot  be  fiilly  and  satis&ctorily  demonstrated 
without  explaining  the  real  nature  of  these  three 
institutions. 

The  word  i0vo9,  by  which  the  Eupatridae,  Geo- 
mori,  and  Demiurgi,  as  orders  of  a  Phyle,  are 
designated  %  most  commonly  signifies  nation,  race  ; 
but  according  to  the  etymology,  as  well  as  the 
most  ancient  use  of  the  word,  community  of  race 
was  by  no  means  its  peculiar  characteristic.  In 
the  language  of  Homer,  who  throws  the  most  im- 
portant light  *  on  the  names  of  ancient  Attic  insti- 


'  See  Append,  xt. 

'  Poll.  8.  Ill ;  Etjm.  M.  EifwaTpl^M ;  Hetych.  imuovpyoL 

*  Cont  Buttmann,  iiber  d.  W.  Phratria,  p.  36. 
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tutions,  the  word,  in  accordance  with  its  original 
etymology*,  means  a  horde  associated  and  bomid 
together  by  a  similarity  of  manners  and  pursuits, 
and  most  frequently  soldiers  ^  whose  bond  could 
only  be  an  external  one,  namely,  that  of  the 
march  and  the  camp.  This  signification  was  never 
wholly  superseded  by  that  of  nation  ^.  That  this 
only,  and  not  that  of  nation  or  race,  is  applicable 
to  the  Eupatridae,  Geomori,  and  Demiurgi,  will 
be  most  satisfectorily  illustrated  by  an  examination 
of  the  nature  of  the  Demiurgi,  likewise  upon  the 
authority  of  Homer's  language. 

Homer  never  employs  the  word  Demiurgi  in  the 
sense  of  a  tribe,  the  distinguishing  character  of 
which  is  the  internal  union  proceeding  from  a 
community  of  extraction ;  nor  does  he  describe 
them  as  a  race  of  slaves  annexed  to  the  district,  or, 
as  is  even  pretended,  to  the  soil ;  but  the  most 
prominent  notion  which  the  name  expresses,  is 
that  of  working — occupation;  they  are  work-people 
in  the  public  service,  mechanics  and  artists,  heralds, 
soothsayers,  singers,  physicians,,  and   architects'. 


»  Etym.  Gud.  161.  16.  Woc—il  o5  icai  i9voc'  U&fm^  ydp  tOuti  IBiov  i9oc 
tirirai. 

•  'E9voc  iralptav,  II.  3.  32 ;  7.  115;  11.  585.  695 ;  IBvta  irtZ&v,  H.  724  ; 
Xawv  iOvoQ,  13.  495  >  conf.  IQyta  woWd,  11.  2.  91 ;  AvKitov  fuya  iOvoc,  17. 
552;  'Axaiwv  lOvoQ,  etc.,  and  6pvi9(av  iOvta,  II.  2.459;  uvidiav  fOvia, 
2.  469. 

7  Xenoph.  Symp.  3.  6.:  rl  iBvog  riXiQiiartpov  ^  pay^ft^hStv ;  Plato,  Repub. 
1.  351  C. : — ^  Xiyirrdc,  h  tcKkirraQt  ^  dXXo  ri  iOvog  toa  cocvy  kiri  ri  ipx^rat 
iBiK(M>g,  Conf.  Critias,  1 10  C. ;  Demosth.  e.  Aristocr.  668. :  it  nc  vfiac 
Ipoiro  ri  -jrovtipSrarov  vo fitter t  riav  kv  ry  icoKti  iravTutv  lOvHv,  ovri  ro^ 
yeupyovvract  o(>re  roi^c  if*fl*<5povc»  ovre  Toitc  i«  rHv  apyvptitav  o^rt  riv 
roiovTiov  ovdkv  dvcr iroirc,  dXXa  roi)Q  kirl  ^itrOtp  Xsyuv  Kai  ypa^v  tiuB6ra^. 
I'he  same  signification  may  apparently  be  discerned  c.  Mid.  557.  28. : 
0vX^v,  /3ovX^v,  IQvoQ — ycvoc  is  employed  in  the  same  manner,  e.  g.  Plat, 
Tim.  24  A. ;  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  8  5.  6  ;  6.  2.  7.  Hence  Hesych.  'AypoAwrot — 
&ypolKor  yivoQ  'AOiivyviv,  ot  ivrt^utrriWovTO  wpbc  roitg  BifirarpiiaC' 
Lastly,  Cic.  pro  Sexto  44 ;  in  Pis.  23;  de  Natura  Deor.  2.  29,  etc.,  uses  the 
word  "  natio  '  in  the  same  sense. 

•  Od.  19.  135;  17.  383,  sqq. 
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etc.,  without  the  badges  of  the  vile  and  the  despic- 
able; partly  wandering,  and  summoned  by  the 
state  * ;  amongst  whom,  according  to  ancient  usage, 
dexterity  and  skill  were  supposed  to  be  perpetu- 
ated in  certain  families,  and  transmitted  as  a  patri- 
mony to  their  descendants^**.  If,  thus  examined, 
the  Attic  Demiurgi  cease  to  appear  in  the  light  of 
a  caste-like  lower  order  of  the  people,  which  cha- 
racter has  been  imparted  to  them  and  the  Geomori 
by  Diodorus,  who  wrote  in  an  Egyptian  spirit",  or 
rather  repeated  the  statements  of  Egyptian  priests, 
who  arrogantly  pretended  that  the  institutions  of 
Attica  were  derived  from  those  of  Egypf,  then  it 
is  very  natural  to  conjecture  that  they  did  not 
form  integral  portions  of  the  native  population,  but 
a  class  opposed  to  it,  non-resident,  and  upon  a  level 
with  the  subsequent  Metceci.  This  coincides  with 
their  being  named  Epigeomori,  a  species  of  after- 
comers  **,  and  their  not  being  enimierated  with  the 
others  ^\ 

Accordingly  there  remain  two  orders  of  citizens 
properly  so  called,  Eupiatridas  and  Geomori.  But 
the  signification  of  the  word  i0vo9,  derived  from 
their  manners  and  mode  of  life,  as  explained  above, 
is  only  adapted  to  the  Geomori,  whereas  the  ap- 
pellation Eupatrid®  expresses  mere  nobility  of 
family.  But  here  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
preceding  conjecture   respecting  the   coalition  of 


•  Od.  17.  386. ;  ovroi  ydp  cXfjrol  y(  fipor&v  iw*  Airtipova  yaiav, 

*®  See  Append,  x. 

"  Diodor.  1.  28 ;  conf.  HuIImaiui,  Anf.  d.  gr.  Gesch.  238,  sqq. 

*'  Bekker  Anecd.  257,  and  £tym.  M.  EifiraTpUai—iinyiiifiopot  ii  t6 
nxvucbv  iBvog, 

*'  In  Diooys.  Halicarn.  2.  8,  where  Eupatrids  and  Geomori  only  are  men- 
tioned. On  the  other  hand,  the  EupatndsB  are  erroneously  omitted  in  the 
perplexed  account  of  Moeris  in  v.  ytwrirai  • — i^  ttiJXic  tAv  'AOifvUv  r6  waXatbv 
iuKiK6ofitiTo  ^ix*^C»  **C  »**  *'o^C  yiwpyo^c  <"<  Tobg  dtffiiovpyoi>c,  k.  r.  X. 
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the  four  chief  masses  of  the  popubtioti  of  Attica 
into  one  state.  For  the  denominations  Teleontes, 
etc«,  transferred  from  them  to  the  Phylse,  express 
various  modes  of  hfe  and  a  diversity  of  pursuits. 
But  this  equally  applies  to  the  nobility  of  each  of 
the  four  Phylae,  and  was  even  partially  borrowed 
from  it  For  amongst  the  Argadeis  and  .^Igico- 
reis  there  was  a  rural  nobility  composed  of  the 
richest  proprietors  of  land  and  herds;  but  the 
names  Teleontes  and  Hopletes  were  peculiar  to 
the  nobles;  the  lower  class  of  people  annexed  to 
them  must  be  understood  as  tacitly  included. 
Hence  a  common  name  for  the  nobiUty^  pervading 
all  the  four  Phylse,  could  not  be  taken  from  their 
way  of  life  and  occupation^  for  those  were  not 
uniform ;  but  the  essential  quality  of  the  nobility, 
illustriousness  of  birth,  which  was  common  to  all 
the  four  species,  furnished  an  obvious  and  suitable 
denomination,  and  in  this  manner  the  name  Eu- 
patridse  might  be  coordinated  with  the  two  others, 
which  referred  to  the  course  of  life  and  trade  or 
codling.  Now  whatever  reference  it  may  appear  to 
bear  to  family  or  race,  the  foregoing  shows  that 
the  Eupatridae  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  tribe 
sprung  from  one  root  and  progressively  extended, 
but  as  an  order  united  by  equal  rank  of  extraction, 
which  then  maintained  itself  in  its  collective  capar 
city  by  means  of  the  exclusive  nature  of  its  nobi* 
lity.  Lastly,  what  had  been  produced  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  m  the  separate  commu- 
nities  of  Attica,  was  confirmed  by  legal  regulations, 
inasmuch  as  the  nobility  of  the  four  Phylas  re- 
ceived a  corresponding  political  impress,  and— 
oilce  more  to  revert  to  the  difference  between  our 
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opinion  and  that  which  perceires  castes  in  the 
Phylae — the  institution  of  the  four  Phyte  is  not 
to  be  looked  vtpon  as  a  subordination  of  one  order 
to  the  others^  but^  since  the  citizenship  of  the 
early  ages  was  most  adequately  represented  by  the 
nobiUty,  as  a  regulation  which  placed  the  fourfold 
nobiUty  upon  an  equal  footing  with  regard  to  legal 
rights.  The  order  of  the  Geomori  was  r^^lated 
at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  nobility.  Neither 
were  these  a  race  or  tribe,  or  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Attica,  who  had  been  subjugated  by 
settlers,  and  in  consequence  of  the  original  dif- 
ference oi  extraction  separated  from  them  in  the 
manner  of  castes ;  but  in  the  individual  commu- 
nities of  the  native  inhabitants,  the  rise  of  the 
nobility  ^as  necessarily  followed  by  the  decline  of 
tiie  commonalty,  whilst  amongst  the  lonians,  even 
at  the  time  of  the  migration,  an  equestrian  order 
might  have  been  singled  out  from  the  inferior  war- 
riors. The  commons  began  to  appear  in  a  joint 
character  after  the  nobility  were  united;  by  that 
means  they  Ukewise  constituted  an  order,  and  their 
common  characteristic,  which  is  expressed  by  the 
name  Geomori,  was,  that  tbey  were  charged  with 
the  cultivation  of  tiie  estates  of  the  nobiUty  as 
masters  and  proprietors,  whilst  the  separation  ef- 
fected between  nobility  and  commoners  by  means 
of  the  &mily  principle,  gave  rise  to  an  opinion 
that  one  order  was  descended  from  a  noble^  and 
the  other  from  a  base  stock. 

It  results,  therefore,  that  the  Eupatridas  were 
the  collective  nobility  of  Attica,  who,  after  the 
union  of  the  four  circles,  formed  one  order,  pos- 
sessed the  citadel  of  Athens  in  conjunction  with 
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the  king,  performed  the  functions  of  the  hig%- 
priesthood,  administered  justice  '*,  and  in  war 
fought  as  knights  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  army. 
The  Geomori,  the  husbandmen  who  occupied  the 
estates  of  the  nobiUty,  were  denominated,  from  the 
rent  which  they  paid,  Hectemorii ",  and  from  the 
nature  of  their  labom:,  which  was  performed  for 
hire  upon  the  property  of  others,  Thetes  or 
Pelatae  ^. 

We  have  still  to  enquire  whether  these  orders, 
as  well  as  the  Demiurgi,  had  subdivisions  or 
not.  The  perplexed  statement  of  Pollux,  that 
they  had  each  thirty  families,  consequently  the 
same  subdivision  as  the  Phratrias,  is  disproved  by 
the  testimonies  of  other  grammarians  ^^  The 
foregoing  has  shown  that  the  Demiurgi  were  not 
included  in  the  Phylae,  but  probably  distributed 
amongst  them  in  the  same  manner  as  foreigners 
or  the  occupants  of  hired  lodgings  are  over  various 
quarters  of  cities  at  the  present  day;  moreover, 
the  number  of  their  families  as  such,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  Geomori,  bore  no  reference 
to  their  character  as  an  order,  this  being  the  exclu- 
sive attribute  of  the  Eupatridae.  But  amongst 
these  last  there  could  be  no  limitation  in  the 
number  of  families  intended  to  comprise  the  whole 


'^  Plut.  Thes.  26. :  yivwcKtiv  tA  9tta  Kai  iraf^x^^^  &pxovrac  Kai  v6fiw 
Si^atTKdKovc  tlvai  Kal  btrUav  Kai  upwv  llfjytiTdc.  Conf.  Bekker.  A  need. 
267.  aod  Etym.  M.  EifiraTpiSai*  IkoKovvto  ol  ahrb  to  &<rrv  oUovvTfg  Kal 
fuHxovTtg  Tov  pafftXiKov  ylvovc,  r^v  rwv  Up&v  lirtfiiXdav  iroiovfuvou 

'^  Did  they  deliver  a  sixth,  or  retain  that  proportioo  for  themselves  t  In  sap- 
Dort  of  the  former  opinioD,  see  Plut.  Sol.  13;  Pollux  4.  168;  Hetych. 
iKTrifiop.  and  itrifiopr. ;  and  Hemsterh.  ibid. ;  Schol.  Plut.  EuthyphroD.  et 
Ruhnk.  ap.  Bekker  comment,  ad  Plat.  2. 327  ;  for  the  latter,  Eustath.  ftd  Horn. 
Odvts.  19.  28.    Conf.  Schomann,  Comit.  362.  n.  68. 

'•  Dionys.  Halicar.  2.  9  ;  Pollux  3.  82.  Conf.  Ruhnk.  ad  Tim.  211.  213 ; 
Casaub.  ad  Ath.  10. 12.  p.  738. 

'^  See  Append,  xv. 
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body  of  the  nobility;  nobility  of  race,  as  such, 
being  the  natural  offspring  of  circumstances,  had 
been  continued  by  custom,  and  its  recognition  did 
not  depend  upon  conformity  to  an  arbitrary  nume- 
rical standard.  So  far,  therefore,  the  families  of 
the  Eupatridae  were  not  regulated  by  positive 
laws.  But,  if  the  number  of  the  families  in  the 
Phratrias  was  really  the  result  of  legislation,  then, 
in  the  case  of  the  Eupatridae,  the  natural  and  poli- 
tical family  coincided;  but  still  the  regulation  of 
the  Phratrias  did  not  react  upon  the  character 
of  the  families  as  members  of  the  same  order. 
However,  it  is  a  totally  different  question  whether 
the  families  of  the  Eupatridae  were  regulated  nu- 
merically in  relation  to  a  share  in  the  administra-  ' 
tion,  which  is  a  subject  that  cannot  be  discussed 
till  afterwards. 

If,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  classes,  that  differ- 
ence of  origin  which  had  arisen  naturally  and 
had  been  continued  politically,  kept  the  nobility 
and  the  lower  order  separate,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  institution  of  the  Phratrias  and  ^.milies  appear? 
to  have  been  destined  to  gather  the  general  body 
of  the  citizens  within  one  great  political  circle.  In 
describing  the  increasing  circles  of  relationship, 
Dicaearchus  calls  the  Phratria  the  union  of  several 
single  families,  effected  by  means  of  intermar- 
riages *®.  Those  of  ancient  Athens  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature ;  they  were  twelve  in  number,  there- 
fore, three  in  every  Phylae,  each  consisting  of  thirty 
families,  and  every  family  containing  thirty  mem- 

**  See  Append.  viL 
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bers  ^.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  th&r  appellation, 
and  Aat  of  the  persons  contained  in  them.  Gen- 
netffi  and  Homogalactes  %  express  natural  affinity ; 
but  that  the  members  were  not  necessarily  united 
by  natusal  ties,  is  evident  from  t^  licence  exhibited 
in  determining  their  number ;  and  express  testimo- 
nies prove,  that  the  most  prominent  feature  of  ths 
institution  was  a  communion  of  worship  ordmned 
by  the  state 'S  in  reference  to  which  the  Gennetas, 
as  sacrificial  confederates,  were  denominated  Or- 
geones^.  However,  the  natural  ties  of  kindred 
were  neither  foreign  to,  nor  severed  by,  this  confra- 
ternity of  worship :  it  not  only  happened  that  natu- 
ral  and  religious  affinity  were  generally  united  in  a 
family  %  but  the  whole  institution  was  based  upon 
natural  relationship,  and  directed  to  its  mainte- 
nance, whilst  the  two  principles  were  intended 
mutually  to  act  upon  each  other.    Thus  united. 


Kovra,  licaorov  ic  rpi&KovTa  ivip&v ;  conf.  Haqiocr.  E^roi.M.  and  Said,  in 
V.  ycyy^rai.  Amo&gtt  tha  moderni,  Sahnaiias  ad  Jut  Att«  at  Rom.  89 — 166 ; 
Van  Dale  Disiert  728,  sqq. ;  Corsini  Fasti  Att.  Dili.  5 ;  Ignana  de  Phratriis ; 
Plainer  Beitr.  73.  101,  aqq. ;  Tittmann,  282,  tqq. 

*^  PolL  3.  52  ;  Harpocr.  ycvt^rai;  'Ay^Xofcif^  had  the  tame  tignificatioii« 
Poll,  lit  tnp. ;  Suidat,  dyaXoicr. 

*'  Harpocr.  ytw^rtu — oifx  ol  ovyycvcTc  nivroi  &wX&g  koI  ol  Hi  alfiantf 
ycvv^rai,  <SXX  o2  IC  dpx^C  ^  rd  xaXobfUva  yivif  KaraytfitiOiyrtt ;  PotU 
8.  111. — Kai  <A  fktrkxopTtiQ  rov  yivovc  ycyy^nu  ttal  bfuy^KoKric,  ylyfi  f$ky 
olf  'KpofHiKovrt^t  iic  H  ri^Q  <njy6iov  wrm  woo<rayoo€v6fuvoi ;  Etym.  M. 
ycwifrai — aiOdk  &Tb  roB  aWov  tu/iaro^,  dXXd  vo/H#y  KOivudav  nvd 
4X0VTIC  vvyyivuAv  6pyU^  ^  Ocwv,  &f*  &v  6py(thn£  ^vofuMtiirav ; 
compare  the  Talnable  pattage  in  Bekker  Anecd*  227:  Hetych.  ycyyifrm, 
Sohol.  Plat.  Criton,  p.  7  ;  Phileb.  41 ;  Tim.  202.  ap.  Rnhnk. 

^  See,  betidet  the  passages  cited  in  the  preceaing  note.  Poll.  3.  52.  and 
Schol.  Demosth.  ad?.  EuboL  p.  115.  ed.  R.  But  the  word  Orgeones  was 
neither  the  peculiar  nor  the  chief  designation  of  the  Gennetie  ;  it  was  likewise 
applied  to  auy  other  freely-associated  religious  connection,  uid  eqniralentto 
OcoirwriyCi  Bttker  Anecd.  264.  It  is  thus  einlained  by  Harpocr.  PhoC  Suid. 
dftyt&vtc,  Bekker  Aneod.  191.  286,  and  this  may  be  callea  its  predominant 
signification. 

^  Hence  it  was  the  more  natural  that  cvyytvtXg  should  be  used  Cgr 
yevv^rat,  e.  g.  Issus  de  Apollod.  Heredit.  160. 178 ;  conf.  Harpocr.  ytvyttrtu ; 
XeDoph.  Hell.  1.  7.  8. 
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they  were  to  penetrate  potitical  society  wkh  the 
feelings  of  affinity^  friendship^  and  festal  comnui- 
nion^  and  regenerate  that  principle  iq>on  which 
the  state  had  been  originally  constructed^  in  the 
more  enlai^ed  political  circle^  where  it  coidd  no 
longer  possess  genealc^cal  efficacy. 

Hence  the  most  important  occurrences  of  private 
life  were  extended  beyond  the  sphere  of  individual 
fiamilies^  and  amidst  political  kinsmen  acquired 
greater  weight  and  sanction.  The  festive  meetings 
originally  held  fay  single  families^  and  bearing  refer- 
ence to  domestic  events^  were  raised  into  a  public 
festival,  which  lasted  three  da3rs,  and  was  celebrated 
in  the  month  Pyanepsion,  called  Apaturia  ^.  On 
the  first  day  a  banquet  took  place ;  on  the  second 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  Zeus  Phratrios,  and 
Athene ;  and  on  the  third  ^,  the  children  bom  in 
the  preceding  year  were  presented  and  received 
with  sacrifices  ^.  Amongst  the  Phratores  and  Gen- 
netae,  sacrifices  were  performed*'  when  a  boy 
attained  the  age  of  puberty ;  and  when  a  virgin 
quitted  the  house  of  her  father  and  entered  the 
&mily  of  her  husband,  she  was  received  with  a 
similar  ceremony*.  Finally,  the  Phratores  were 
bound  to  prosecute  the  murderer  of  one  of  their 

^  Xenopb.  Hell.  1.7. 8. — Iv  olg  oirt  warlptc  (see  fpdropis)  k^I  <A  (vy- 
ycvciC  Kifvuei  wflffiy  aifrolg.  The  analogy  of  iyiXairtc  from  ^ftoyStXagrtc 
and  dXoxoc  (see  Suid. ' Awaroifow)  supports  the  deriration  from  Afui  and 
irortpcCf  conf.  MuU.  Proleg.  401.  On  the  subject  of  the  feast  itself,  see  the 
perspioiotts  remarks  of  Creuzer»  Symb.  3.  506»  sqq. 

**  Concerning  these  three  days»  named  i6pwua  or  iopwia,  Avd^^vmc  and 
BovpcArtc.  see  Suid.  'Awarayfui ;  coneemmf  Zona  Phratriui  Demotth.  c. 
llaeart  1054. 10.  On  the  edifice  appointed  for  the  feast,  fp^rotcv,  Pollux  3. 
62.    Of  a  similar  character  were  probably  the  Delubra,  Lit.  31 .  30. 

**  Poll.  3.  52.  53 ',  Harpocr.  /uTov,  owtartipta ;  Hesych.  olvwriipui ;  conf. 
on  ttctayfeiyiw,  Aristoph.  Kan.  798.  and  the  Schol. 

^  Kovpiiovt  Kovpiov,  Poll.  8.  107  ;  Issus  de  Phtloctem.  Hered.  135. 

^  Faiit/Xca.  Demoslh.  in  Eubul.  1312.  1320;  Issus  de  Pyrrh.  Hered.  62. 
65.  66,  uwn  which  the  statement  in  Poll.  8.  107,  Bekker  A  need.  228,  Etym. 
M.  yo/iifXia,  must  be  emended. 
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members   in  the   same    manner  as   kinsmen    by 
birth  «. 

This  truly  exalted  institution,  which  exhibits 
antiquity  under  its  most  imposing  aspect^  must  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  an  attempt  to  unite  the  nobi- 
lity and  commonalty  by  means  of  family  festivals 
and  divine  worship,  and  thus  to  produce  a  general 
citizenship.  It  results  from  the  foregoing  that 
there  were  three  hundred  and  sixty  families; 
every  family  contained  thirty  Gennetae,  giving  ten 
thousand  eight  hundred  Gennetsb  in  all.  This 
systematic  regulation  of  numbers  must  be  regarded 
as  the  first  attempt  to  ascertain  the  total  numerical 
amount  of  the  fathers  of  families,  and  as  having 
inspired  Lycurgus,  and  even  the  poUtical  theorists, 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  with  the  inclination  to  adopt 
round  numbers  for  the  population  %  in  which  the 
wish  to  take  the  divisions  of  the  year  for  the  stand- 
ard of  political  institutions  probably  had  some 
shaje.  It  may  safely  be  assumed,  that  the  actual 
number  of  citizens  exceeded  that  of  the  Gennetae : 
a  statement  is  likewise  extant,  that  the  super- 
numeraries were  denominated  Atriacasti  ^K  These 
were  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  rights  relinquished 
or  forfeited  by  members  of  families ;  and  as  the 
Gennetse  were  very  numerous,  vacancies  constantly 
occurred;  however,  none  but  fathers  of  families 
and  independent  householders  were  entitled  to  be- 
come Gennetae;  in  other  respects,  the  diflTerence 
between  Gennetae  and  Atriacasti  cannot  have  been 


*  Demosth.  c.  Macart.  1069. 2. 

»  Conf.  Bockh.  Pub.  Econ.  I.  36. 

•*  Hesych.  Arpicucaaroi'  ol  fiifj  fuHxovTiQ  rpiaicdBo^.  Hesych.  is  referring 
to  private  law  when  he  says — i^t$>  Tptcucddoc  *  ol  firj  iiirdKanfiavovrtQ  weuitQ 
^  ayxiariiQ  Kkrjpov,  Tt\iVTri<ravTOC  tivoq. 
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considerable ;  thus  the  Phratrias  and  families  were 
an  institution  which  regarded  the  citizens  in  their 
collective  capacity^  and  as  the  growth  of  the  age  of 
Theseus,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  solid  monument  of 
that  renown  which  he  has  obtained  as  the  reputed 
author  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  But  it  can  by 
no  means  be  asserted  that  the  nobility  were  deprived 
of  any  of  their  positive  privileges  by  this  institution, 
which  connected  them  with  the  lower  people.  An 
examination  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  will  immediately 
show  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  such  a  supposi- 
tion, although  the  real  character  of  the  distinction 
enjoyed  by  the  nobility  in  the  Phratrias  and  families 
cannot  be  ascertained.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  Philochorus,  however,  the  members  of  the  first 
£unily  amongst  the  thirty  families  of  a  Phyle^ 
were  called  Gennetae,  and  at  one  time  Homoga^ 
lactes.  This  appears  to  imply  that  the  Athenian 
Eupatridae  appropriated  to  themselves  pre-eminently 
the  appellation  of  Gennetae,  and  the  honour  of 
fiunily  or  race.  Of  a  similar  character  were  the 
exclusive  pretensions  of  the  Roman  patricians  to 
illustriousness  of  race  ^.  Assuming  this  to  be  cor- 
rect, there  must  have  be^n  in  each  Phratria  thirty, 
and  in  all  three  hundred  and  sixty  noble  Gennetae, 
a  number  which  again  reminds  us  of  the  days  of 
the  solar  year  ^ ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  the  attempt 
to  fix  the  relation  in  which  the  Phratrias  and  fami- 
lies stood  to  the  public  administration,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  certainty. 

••  Suid.  ytvvfiTai — Kal  ytwriTcu,  ol  he  row  ai)Tov  Kal  Tpwrov  yivovc  t&v 
TpioKovTa  ytvCiv  *  o&c  '(a^  irp6rtp6v  ^<n  ifik&xopog  hfioydkaKTag  coXci- 
<r$at. 

**  Liv.  10.  8.  The  plebeian  Decius  eays — Semper  ista  audita  sunt  eadem, 
penes  vos  ^patriciot)  autpicia  esee,  yob  $olos  gentem  habere. 

**  See  tne  commentary  on  Uarpocr.  ytvvrJToi,  Suid.  ^parpia,  yiwiirai, 
HuUmann  Staatsr.  d.  A.  15,  sqq. ;  Buttmann,  Uber.d.  W.  Phratria,  25. 

FOL.  I.  ji  a 
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Lastly,  the  Trittyes  were  totally  distinct  from 
the  fhratrias  both  in  origin  and  intention.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  every  Phyle  contained  three 
Trittyes,  and  every  Trittys  four  Naucrarias^.  The 
names  and  number  of  the  latter  exhibit  in  a  very 
marked  manner  the  essential  difference  between 
the  Trittyes  and  Phratrias,  and  may  serve  to  re- 
move the  erroneous  assertion  that  families  formed 
the  subdivision  of  the  Trittyes  ^.  Moreover,  that 
the  Trittyes  were  not  organized  till  after  the  Phra- 
trias, appears  probable  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
word  itself,  which,  as  it  were,  devoid  of  all  reference 
to  a  substantial  object,  expresses  a  mere  numerical 
relation,  and  is  in  itself  comparatively  modern.  An- 
other proof  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  difference 
between  the  destination  of  the  Trittyes  and  that 
of  the  Phratrias,  is  the  statement,  that  the  Trittyes 
had  been  established  to  regulate  the  obligations  of 
the  citizens  ^.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  political  system  had  made  considerable  ad- 
vancement towards  maturity.  It  is  evident  that 
the  institution  existed  before  Solon's  time,  from 
the  mention  of  the  Prytanes  of  the  Naucrarias 
dining  the  tumults  of  Cylon  ^ ;  therefore  it  must  be 
considered  as  an  order  connected  with  the  litur- 
gies, and  was  probably  formed  when  the  new 
Archons  were  instituted  ^.  We  are,  however,  des- 
titute of  exact  information  as  to  their  nature ;  it 


**  Phot.  "SavKpapla*  —  iic  ^k  r^f  ^vX^c  ^ie<i<mfC  ^<Tav  vevtfififikiHii 
rpiTTVit  ftkv  rpeig,  vavgpaplcu  ik  ifaStKa  Ka9*  ixdwriv.  Comp.  Poll.  8, 108. 
vavKpapia  —  rkffffapts  Karh  rpirrvv  Udffrfiv, 

*  See  Append,  xv. 

^  Arutot.  ap.  Phot,  ubi  sup.  rdg  ^  thfopAc  rdg  xariL  irifiovQ  ^ayccf>oro- 
vovv  ovToi  (ot  vavKpapot)  Kai  rd  i^  ahr&v  AvaXatfAara.  Conf.  Hesjch. 
va^xpapoi  —  rds  ehiftopAQ  l5«Xf yov. 

9*  Herod.  5.  71.  »  See  $  45.  ad  6d. 
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is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  insignificance  of 
the  Attic  naval  power  and  cavalry  before  Solon, 
the  statement  that  every  Naucraria  was  obliged 
to  provide  two  horsemen  and  one  ship  ^ ;  it  may 
have  been  instituted  by  Solon,  and  remodelled  by 
Clisthenes  *^     It  is  imnecessary  to  derive  the  word 
Naucraria  from  the  fitting  out  of  vessels ;  the  ety- 
mology from  vaUiv,  to  dwell  *^,  seems  more  probable. 
Assuming  this  to  be  correct,  the  object  contem* 
plated  in  the  institution  of  the  Trittyes  and  Nau- 
crarias  must  have  been  the  drawing  up  the  registers 
for  the  liturgies,  and  this  makes  them  analogous  to 
the  Phratrias  and  families,  which  were  ordained 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  citizens* 
The  accidental  ambiguity  of  the  word  furnished 
a  pretext  for  representing  as  its  original  meaning 
a  sense  which  was  not  attached  to  it  till  after  the 
rise  of  subsequent  institutions.     The  Trittyes  con* 
stantly  retained  the  character  of  an  institution  for 
regulating  contributions  to  the  state  burthens  **; 
hence,  they  were  applicable  to  the  opulent  class 
only,  and  not  to  the  people  at  large. 

III.  THE  POLITICAL  AUTHORITIES. 

§  45.  Whatever  opinion  may  prevail  as  to  the 
historical  existence  of  Theseus,  the  tradition  that 
democracy  had  been  established  by  him  \  appears 


«  Poll.  8.  106.  <«  Conf.  Boeckh,  Pub.  Econ.  I.  274.  275. 

*^  See  Hemsterh.  ad  Poll.  10.  20,  where  vavKXfipo^  occurs  io  the  seote  of 
householder.  Coof.  Hesych.  vavcXiipoc*  i  rqc  frvvouciaQ  crvvicrci&c;  and 
Pollux,  8.  108,  where  the  vagueness  or  the  derivation  from  vavQ  is  indicated. 
—  vavv  ftlav,  d<pi'  ^g  I^«c  iivSuairrai  (4  vavKpapia)* 

*»  JEtch.  in  Ctesiph.  426 ;  Demosth.  de  Symmor.  184.  16 ;  Plato  de  Re- 
pulK  5.  476.  A. ;  conf.  Schomann  com.  361 ;  Tittmann,  271. 

»  Eurip.  Suppl.  363.  406,  sqq.  440,  sqq.,  Ps.  Demosth.  in  Ne»r.  1370. 
16 ;  Plut.  Thes.  32,  etc.  On  the  aroA  patriknog,  Pausanias  found  the  in- 
scriptioa  Oriat^Ci  ififioKparia,  iilfiog,  I.  3.  2. 

Aa2 
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at  least  to  have  reposed  upon  this  basis  of  truths 
that  in  an  age  represented  as  his,  somethmg 
in  favour  of  the  lower  orders  was  effected;  and 
this,  as  was  before  conjectured,  may  possibly  have 
been  the  institution  of  the  Phratrias  and  families, 
whilst  the  democratic  spirit  of  his  government  is 
most  accurately  described  in  the  words  of  Dio- 
dorus,  *'he  reigned  over  the  multitude  legally" 
(not  arbitrarily,  and  with  a  capricious  disr^ard 
of  justice)  *.  Isocrates  *  vainly  endeavours  to  re- 
present Theseus'  departure  from  Athens  as  a 
voluntary  abdication,  to  make  way  for  demo- 
cracy :  but  the  tradition  that  he  had  been  driven 
from  Athens  in  an  insurrection  *,  and  that  Menes- 
theus*  or  Lycus^  had  been  the  leader  of  the 
party  opposed  to  him,  indicates  that  the  new  in- 
stitutions had  considerable  obstacles  to  surmount 
before  they  could  be  consolidated,  and  we  may  plainly 
discern  the  continuance  of  party  divisions  in  the 
inconsiderable  authority  of  the  recently  united 
kingdom,  whose  founder  was  resisted  as  ill^ti- 
mate  by  the  Pallantides  and  other  noble  houses '. 
Menestheus,  the  successor  of  Theseus,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  person  who  effected  his  expulsion ; 
the  succeeding  Theseidae  appear  in  the  light  of 
powerless  rulers  ;  the  Neleidae,  who  had  been 
driven  from  Messenia  by  the  Dorians,  were  unable 
to  impart  firmness  to  the  throne ;  after  the  death 
of  Codrus  the  power  was  usurped  by  the  nobility®. 


*  'HpYC  row  vXriBovQ  vouluu>s,  4.  61.  •  Panath.  439. 

*  Diod.  4.  62.  »  Plut.  Thw.  32. 

*  Schol.  ^ristoph.  Plut.  627  :  AvKog  rig  avKo^avrrfaa^  kTolti<nv  i^ocr^" 
KiffBijvai  t6v  Hjokta,  On  the  subject  of  ostracism,  see  also  £u»eb.  Can.  8MX>, 
and  Syncell.  ad  eund.    OfjtnifQ  k^uMrrpaKitrBti  aifTbg  Tp&rog  Oelc  rbv  v6fiov, 

7  Hut.  Thes.  13 ;  conf.  Apollod.  3.  15.  5. 

*  Pausanias  employs  a  faulty  mode  of  expression  derived  from  the  analogy 


'    . 
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and  the  kingly  office,  which  continued  to  subsist 
in  name  indeed  ^  became  from  that  time  a  respons- 
ible magistracy  ^^  Many  writers,  either  misled 
by  the  character  assumed  by  the  subsequent  de- 
mus  in  Athens,  which  pretended  to  trace  its  autho- 
rity to  the  primitive  ages,  or,  like  the  orators, 
propagating  such  a  notion  intentionally  ",  denomi- 
nate the  old  Athenian  constitution  after  the  death 
of  Theseus  or  Codrus  a  democracy",  which  de- 
tracts from  the  fame  of  Solon  no  less  than  his  did 
from  that  of  Clisthenes ;  yet  independently  of  the 
preceding  statements  concerning  the  relation  be- 
tween the  common  freemen  and  the  Eupatridae, 
we  are  not  unsupported  by  credible  authority  in 
the  assertion,  that  aristocracy  prevailed  till  Solon's 
time".  The  nature  of  the  form  of  government 
by  which  it  was  succeeded,  can  be  but  imperfectly 
gathered  from  the  conftision  in  which  the  subject 
is  involved;  and  historical  combination  must  en- 
deavour to  reunite  the  scattered  fragments  which 

of  the  political  phraseolonr  of  a  later  age,  4.  5.  4 ;  6  Srifioc  —  &vri  fiaffiktlaQ 
furitmiatv  dpx^v  vwivOvvov. 

*  1q  sapport  of  this  we  may  adduce  Paus.  7.  2.  1  :  iiSiaai  MiSovri  i}  UvOia 
paciXtiav ;  conf.  Perizon.  ad  i£l.  V.  H.  5.  13;  Schol.  yEtch.  in  Tim.  746. 
It  is  also  more  probable  that  at  the  separation  of  the  archonship.  the  word 
PaciKtbQ,  as  a  prescriptive  title,  was  transferred  to  the  second  Archon,  than 
that  it  was  created  expressly  for  him.  Therefore,  Archon  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  originally  a  specific  designation. 

'•  See  n.  8. 

"  Thus  in  Ps.  Plat.  Menexenus  239.  A.  the  hovofiia  is  deduced  from  the 
(trayovia. 

"  As  Strab.  8.  397 :  ipamXivovro  lUv  oiv  'ABtivaioi  wpSrtpov '  ilr  tl^ 
SfiftoKpariav  furktrrficav,  k,  r.  X. 

^  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  9.  2 :  S^Xwva  —  iXtyopx^v  fc  ydp  KaraXvoai  \tap 
aKparov  oi<rav  kcu  iovkiitovra  rhv  Stjiiov  iravaoi  Kai  SfmoKpariav  Kara- 
ariiccu  ri)y  wdrpiov,  where  the  last  word  must  not,  as  in  the  speech  of  the 
Thebans,  Thuc.  3.  62,  be  interpreted  ancient,  original ;  for  Aristotle  regards 
Solon  as  the  author  of  a  new  system,  not  as  the  renver  of  ancient  ordinances. 
Conf.  Dion.  Hal.  2.  8  :  i)  r^c  ir<$Xc<k»c  dviKtiro  irpiHrraaia  (viz.  amonffst  the 
£npatridae)*  dypoheov^  H  to^^  dXKovc  iroXIraCt  ot  r&v  KoivCtv  oiStvhQ 
^(fav  K^pttH'  <rbv  XP^^V  ^^  *^^  ovroi  wpoirikfi^Bfiffav  liri  rdc  dpxdc,  Diod. 
14.  3:  — T^v  xoXacdv  Kar&aravtv,  Koff  flv  iravrcXwc  ^Xcyot  r«v  SXtav 
wpoeurrriKurav,  M\,  V.  H.  5.  13 :  dpidTOKparig^  ik  ixp*l^^*^^  l*^XP^  ^^^ 
rtrpoKo^iiaVf  (i.  e.  Solon's  council  of  the  four  hundred). 
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still  exists  in  such  a  manner  that  the  old  political 
edifice  may  at  least  be  recognized. 

We  must,  in  the  first  place,  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  the  frequent  limitation  of  the  archonship. 
The  distinction  between  the  archonship  and  the 
kingly  oflBce,  as  before  observed  ^*,  consisted  in  the 
formal  responsibility  annexed  to  the  former.  The 
dignity  was  at  first  retained  for  life,  and  descended 
in  the  line  of  the  Codridae  and  that  of  their  near 
relations,  the  Alcmaeonidae  ^.  Medon,  the  son  of 
Codrus,  was  the  first  of  the  series  ^^ ;  Alcmaeon  was 
the  last  Archon  for  life  " ;  the  duration  of  the  office 
was  from  that  time  (Ol.  7.  1.)  limited  to  ten  years ; 
and  aflter  Hippomenes,  the  fourth  of  the  list,  had 
caused  his  fallen  daughter  to  die  an  ignominious 
death  *®,  other  Eupatridae,  besides  the  two  families 
above  mentioned,  were  admitted  to  a  share  of 
power  ^^.  However,  Hippomenes  was  succeeded  by 
three  more  decennial  Archons  only.  From  01. 24. 2., 
there  were  elected  nine  annual  Archons,  an  Epony- 
mus,  (who  was  for  a  long  period  denominated,  by  way 
of  pre-eminence,  the  Archon,)  2l  Basileus,  a  Pole- 
march,  and  six  Thesmothetae,  but  all  taken  from 
the  Eupatridae^.  It  is  manifest  that  the  autho- 
rity and  importance  of  the  archonship  were  gra- 
dually diminished,  by  limiting  the  duration  of  the 
office,  and  increasing  the  number  of  the  persons 
who  administered  it :  in  its  general  features  it  re- 

"  See  n.  8.  »*  §  30.  n.  3. 

^  See  the  whole  list  in  Euseb.  Coof.  Meurs.  Archoot.  Ath.  ia  Gronov. 
Thes.  t.  4.  »7  Euseb.  et  Vellej.  Pat.  1.  8. 

I*  iCschtD.  ID  Tim.  176.  et  Schol.  746:  Heracl.  Pont.  1  ;  Diod.  Fragm. 
T.  4.  34  ;  BipoQt.  Nic.  Damasc.  p.  42.  Orell«;  Phot  wap'  Itvov  ',  Said,  wop* 
'iTrwoVt  and  IwnofikvtjCf  Diogeniao.  3.  1. 

'^  Thus  may  apparently  be  explained  'IwvofikvijQ — rtXivraioe  i^atriXivct 
in  Suid.  xap'  ixwov,  and  Diogeoian.  ubi  sup. 

^  Euseb.,  and  from  him  Syncell.,  169.  C;  dpxopreg  hiaturtot  ivpiBv^av 
lli  tifKarpi^vtv. 
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sembled  the  Roman  consulate ;  the  Archons  were 
the  organs  of  the  Eupatridae^  and  in  their  relation 
to  them  their  power  was  narrowly  limited.  More 
unrestricted  was  their  authority  over  the  lower 
class ;  and  there  was  no  appeal  from  their  verdict 
in  judicial  matters  ^\  That  passage  in  their  oath^ 
wherein  they  promise  *'  to  observe  the  laws,  be  in- 
corruptible, or  give  a  golden  statue  as  a  fine  *V'  is 
strictly  antique. 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  a  popular  assem- 
bly existed,  but  it  was  Umited  by  the  degree  of  au- 
thority exercised  by  the  nobility.  According  to  the 
above,  it  would  appear  by  no  means  improbable, 
that  a  council  of  the  Eupatridae  was  selected  from 
the  Phratrias  and  families,  and  that  this  again  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  particular  body,  appointed  to 
assist  the  Archon  in  the  duties  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  limited  in  number.  In  the  attempt  to 
throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  this  body,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  public  administration  of 
antiquity,  according  to  the  development  of  the 
state,  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  a  judicial  cha- 
racter, and  most  of  the  oflScers  derived  their  titles 
from  legal  frinctions.  Many  of  the  public  offices  of 
Athens,  which  had  maintained  their  ground  from 
the  earliest  ages  till  a  very  late  period,  retained  the 
judicial  character  alone,  whilst  it  may  be  clearly 
discerned  that  their  sphere  of  action  had  at  one 
time  been  more  extended.  Let  us  examine  the 
courts  of  justice  before  Solon's  time.     These,  ac- 

**  This  was  the  case  with  the  new  Archoos  till  Solon's  time,  Bekker  Anecd. 
449.  et  Suid,  dpx» — Kvpioi  Tt  ^<rav  &im  rdg  dixac  airrortXtic  wouioBai, 

**  Poll.  8.  86. — <TVft<ffv\d^eiv  Toitg  voftovg  Kal  ft^  StopodoKtiffuv  ^  xp^^^*^ 
dvSpiavra  drrortcrat.  However,  in  Suid.  XP^^  tiKtav,  the  conclusion  iv 
derti,  iv  UvBoi,  iv  'OXvfAiri^,  and  in  Plat.  Phsd.  235.  K.  Xpvaiiv  lUSva 
ItrofUTpiiTov,  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 
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cording  to  an  unquestioned  testimony,  borrowed 
from  one  of  Solon's  tables  of  the  law,  were  the 
courts  of  the  Ephetae,  the  Areopagus,  and  the  Pry- 
taneum  **.  Here,  neither  the  Prytaneum  nor  the 
Areopagus  is  counted  amongst  the  courts  of  the 
Ephetae ;  but  the  Prytaneum  is,  mdeed,  afterwards 
added  as  a  fourth  to  those  held  at  the  Palladium, 
Delphinium,  and  Phreattys  ^ ;  but  the  whole  num- 
ber, inclusive  of  the  Prytaneum  ^,  is  stated  to  have 
been  five,  although  they  are  not  enumerated  by 
name^.  The  truth  may  apparently  be  gathered 
from  the  valuable  account  preserved  in  one  of  the 
grammarians,  concerning  a  court  at  the  harbour 
Zea,  of  which  the  others  make  no  mention,  and 
which  he  includes  amongst  those  at  the  Palladium, 
Delphinium,  and  Phreattys,  etc.  ^  These  four 
courts,  then,  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  places 
originally  appointed  for  the  meals  of  the  Ephetae ; 
and  the  statement  that  there  were  eighty  Ephetae  ®, 
twenty  from  every  Phyle,  applies  to  them.  But 
the  Phylobasileis  *®  sat  in  the  Prytaneum.  Draco 
established  an  appeal  from  their  decision  to  the 
Ephetae  ^.     Solon  suffered  both  the  Prytaneum  and 

"  Plut.  Sol.  19.  6  Sk  rpuntmiUaroQ  dtt^v — Ivct — ariuiay  5<roi  arcfioc 
ij<rav  TTpiv  fj  26Xcava  dp^cu  linrifiovQ  dvai,  n\fv  5<roi  cC  'Aptiov  rrayov, 
ff  b(rot  Ik  t&v  'E^t&v,  rl  Ik  Upvravtiov  KaTaSiKa<r9itrr€Q — ifvyovp  k.  r.  X. 

**  See  a  collection  of  all  the  passages  bearing  upon  this  subject  in  Matthis 
de  Jodie.  Athen.  in  Dess.  Miscell.  Phil.  149,  sqq. 

^  Demosth.  c.  Arisu  645  ;  Uarpocr.  i^crai. 

»  Poll.  8.  125. 

^  Bekker,  Anecd.  311.  On  the  harbour  Ztd,  see  Hesyeh.  cic  T%iv  iv  Ilct- 
pauX  Xifikvwv  c^T<ii  KoXovfitvoQ  dtrb  rov  Kapirov  r^c  ^^dq ;  Phot.  Zed — \ifii§v 
AOrivy<rt.  On  the  competence  of  this  tribunal,  see  Bekker  ubi  sop.  IvravOa 
KpivtTcu  6  in  dKOvvii^  fikv  ^6vy  ^ivyuvt  airlav  ik  (x*^^  ^''^  iKowitf  f6v^» 
In  the  court  at  the  Phreattys  were  tried  such  as  iv  dKOVffitft  fovtp  ftvyoyriQ, 
IfT*  dXXy  Sk  rtyt  Kpivdfttvot,  dt  ivi  irXoit^  karmTt^  diroXoyovyrai ;  the  dif* 
ference  is  inconsiderable,  and  it  is  easy  to  explain  his  silence  at  to  the  first 
court. 

"  Schol.  Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.  98 ;  Suid.  ivi  UaXKaS, 

»  Poll.  8.  120  ;  Plut.  Sol.  19. 

^  Poll.  8.  125;  couf.  Meier  und  Schomb.  Att  Proc.  16.  16. 
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courts  of  the  Ephetae  to  exist,  but  raised  the  Areo- 
pagus above  them  both  ^K  Hence  the  five  courts 
and  fifty  Ephet»,  five  from  each  of  the  ten  Phylae, 
must  be  brought  down  to  the  time  of  Clisthenes. 
He  abolished  the  old  Phylap;  the  Phylobasileis 
were  continued**,  but  the  Prytaneum  in  which 
they  had  sat  became  a  fifth  court,  and  fifty  Ephetse, 
besides  the  president,  five  from  every  Phyle,  were 
now  chosen  ^. 

But  even  the  separation  of  the  Prytanemn  from 
the  courts  of  the  Ephetae  faih  to  exhibit  its  real 
character,  and  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  time 
when  there  was  but  one  Archon.  As  the  latter 
then  possessed  singly  the  power  and  functions 
which  were  subsequently  divided,  it  was  indispens- 
able that  he  should  also  have  a  chief  seat  of 
government  This  was  not,  however,  the  place 
occupied  by  the  subsequent  Eponymus,  but  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  the  state  and  centre  of  public 
life,  the  Prytaneum.  The  public  repasts  which 
had  been  held  there  from  the  remotest  antiquity  **, 
the  duties  of  the  Parasiti  ^,  who  were  in  Athens,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  states,  at  one  time  important 
oflScers  *,  to  whom  must,  apparently,  be  added  the 
Colagretae  ^,  who  collected  the  sacrificial  victims, 
and  finally,  the  purchaser  of  the  oxen,  Boones  ^, 


**  Plat,  ubi  sap.  **  Conf.  Meier  a.  Schom.  abi  sap.  1 16. 

^  To  thit  mar  be  referred  Schol.  Aiistoph.  Plut.  277,  which  maj  be  ex- 
pltioed  from  Poll.  8. 124. 

'*  Sirf|9ic  iv  Upvraviitfi,  (It  was  afterwards  removed,  together  with  the 
residence  of  the  Prytaaes,  to  the  Tholos,  in  the  new  Affora,  see  Paus.  1.5.  1.) 
Compare  on  this  point,  and  on  what  follows,  MiilL  Dor.  2.  137,  from  whose 
scheme  of  the  ancient  Attic  constitation  mine  certainly  differs  in  some  essen- 
tial points. 

^  Mceris,  irapaairovQ  rode  ^d  itifUma  trirovfdvovs  iv  rif  frovraviii^* 

*•  Athen.  6.  234.  £.  236.  £.  238.  A. 


•^  Ruhnk.  ad.  Tim.  171  ;  Bockh  Pab.  Econ.  1. 186, 
*•  Demosth.  in  Mid.  670.  7  ;  Bockh  Pub.  Econ.  I.  2 


S^^- 
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who  is  known  to  us  from  a  later  age^  all  tend  to 
prove  that  a  political  body  was  permanently  assem- 
bled in  the  Prytanemn.  This  must  have  been  the 
Archon  and  his  noble  council,  perhaps  entitled 
Prytanes,  to  whom  may  possibly  be  added  the 
Exegetae,  the  expounders  of  the  prescriptive  ordi- 
nances in  religious  matters  ^.  To  explain  the  sub- 
sequent condition  of  the  Prytaneum,  which  was 
wholly  diflFerent,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  Archons.  This  was 
not  as  though  a  board  of  eight  councillors  had 
been  appointed  to  aid  the  Archon  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties,  but  the  reason  why  this  change 
in  the  existing  order  was  followed  by  such  impor- 
tant results  is,  that  the  character  and  functions  of 
the  Archon  were  divided  and  parcelled  out  amongst 
various  persons  with  separate  titles,  whilst  the 
number  of  the  seats  of  administration  underwent 
a  corresponding  increase  ^.  The  Prytaneum  could 
no  longer  belong  to  a  single  Archon,  for  it  was  a  joint 
possession.  In  this  capacity  it  retained  its  full  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  state  in  general,  but  the 
once-imited  administrative  power,  of  which  it  was 
the  seat,  now  being  distributed  amongst  new  func- 
tionaries, it  possessed  but  a  very  limited  share  of  its 
original  jurisdiction,  of  the  extent  of  which  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  circumstance,  that  even 
afterwards  the  judgment  fees  continued  to  be  called 
Pry taneia  ** ;  still  it  did  not,  as  in  the  time  of  its 
total  degradation,  merely  take  cognizance  of  offences 
committed  by  unknown  criminals  and  inanimate 

^  Timsus,  109,  sqq. ;  lluhnk.  Bekk.  Anecd.  252;    Harpocr.  l^tjytireu; 
conf.  Meier,  de  Bon.  Damnator.  Prsf.  7. 
^  Consult  on  the  subject  of  these,  Bekker  Anecd.  449. 
<'  Bockh  Pub.  Econ.  1.  369,  sqq. 
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objects**,  but,  as  is  evident  from  the  law  of  Solon 
cited  above  ^,  had  jurisdiction  over  a  more  exten- 
sive range  of  offenders.  Phylobasileis  are  recorded 
as  judges  in  the  Prytaneum  **,  but  after  Clisthenes 
they  were  only  presidents**  of  the  EphetsB,  who 
also  sat  there :  but  this  does  not  apply  to  the  early 
age.  The  persons  about  the  Archon  appear  to 
have  been  the  presidents  of  the  Phylae  and  Phra- 
trias ;  we  may  judge  of  the  nature  of  their  avoca- 
tions from  those  of  the  archonship.  When  the 
duties  of  the  latter  were  divided,  their  sphere  of 
action  was  no  longer  so  extensive  as  before;  on 
account  of  their  connection  with  the  public  worship, 
the  presidents  of  the  Phylae  were  associated  with 
the  king-archon  in  the  Basileum,  in  the  charge  of 
what  bore  reference  to  that  object  ^.  It  is  possible 
that  the  name  Phylobasileis  first  arose  at  this  pe- 
riod, in  lieu  of  Prytanes^  which  was  probably  more 
ancient.  Now,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
as  the  Phylobasileis  formed  the  council  of  the  Basi- 
leus  in  religious  affairs,  a  council  was  also  assigned 
to  the  Eponymus  and  the  Polemarch  singly,  and 
the  remaining  Archons  collectively.  If  we  consider 
that  the  division  of  the  authorities  must  have  been 
followed  by  a  corresponding  division  in  the  subjects 
of  administration,  the  subsequent  institution  of  the 
Trittyes  and  Naucrarias,  which  was  above  con- 
jectured to  have  arisen  with  the  division  of  the 
archonship,   will  probably  be   viewed  in  its  true 

«*  Poll.  8.  120;  Demosth.  in  Aristocr.  646;  Paus.  1.  38.  11 ;  Harpocr. 
EtyiD.  M.  liri  Hpvrav.  etc. 

«*  See  D.  23 ;  conf.  Andocid.  de  Myst.  37.  **  See  n.  29. 

♦*  UpouffTtiKKraVf  Poll.  8.  120.  However,  they  appear  to  have  spoken 
for  themselves  also,  Andoc.  ubi  sup. ;  conf.  Meier  u.  Schom.  20.  n. 

♦•Poll.  8.  111. 

^  Plut.  Sol.  19.  patrtKilQ  are  mentioned  in  one  place — rprravfcc  in 
another. 
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light,  viz.,  as  created  to  provide  a  sphere  of  action  for 
the  Eponymus  in  his  capacity  of  chief  oflScer  and' 
guardian  of  the  physical  strength  of  the  state.  It 
moreover  serves  to  explain  the  account  of  the  pcU- 
tical  importance  of  the  Prjrtanes  of  the  Naucrarias 
in  Cylon's  time  *°.  They  may,  without  hesitation, 
be  looked  upon  as  the  Trittyarchs,  who  succeeded 
each  other  in  monthly  attendance  on  the  Epony- 
mus, and  hence  Thucydides  ^  might,  in  narrating 
the  affair  of  Cylon,  name  the  Archons  themselves 
instead  of  them. 

Lastly,  little  can  be  said  with  certainty  of  the 
Areopagus,  notwithstanding  the  considerable  power . 
it  is  asserted  to  have  possessed  in  the  mjrthical  age* 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  hill  of  slaughter  **,  as  it 
was  called,  was  the  seat  of  a  criminal  tribunal.  All 
the  legends  and  traditions  of  the  age  before  Solon, 
relate  to  judgments  against  murderers  ^\  But  the 
subject  of  the  judges  themselves  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity,  and  it  is  doubtfiil  whether  they  possessed 
any  share  of  the  administrative  power  in  other 
departments.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  assuming  too 
great  a  license  to  reason  back  as  to  its  former 
poUtical  rank,  from  the  form  imparted  to  it  by 
Solon.  Solon  was,  in  all  probability,  only  entitled 
its  creator,  because  he  raised  its  authority.  Hence 
we  may  conjecture  that  there  formerly  sat  in  the 
Areopagus  a  coimcil  of  the  eldest  of  the  nobi- 

^  Herod.  6. 71.  *•  Thucyd.  1.  126. 

^  Charaz  ap.  Schol.  Aristid.  Panath.  107 ;  Reisk.  Manoscr.  of  the  royal 
library  in  CopeDhageo  explains  ir&yo^  as  signifviog  every  sort  of  elevated 

Elace,'Apccocdia  rhv  ^6vov  'Apric  6  ^voc>  ivaooi  ol  xcfovcv/iii>oi.    (I 
ave  not  yet  met  with  the  copy  of  that  Scholium  published  under  the  inspec* 
tion  of  Frommel.) 

**  Sch.  Eurip.  Orest.  1648.  Concerning  Halirrhothius,  Orestes,  Cephalos, 
Dsdalusy  conf.  Deroosth.  c.  ArisU  641 ;  Apollod.  3.  14.  2 ;  3.  15.  1  ;  Plat. 
Sol.  19.  According  to  the  Schol.  Aristoph.  £q.  447,  the  murderers  of  Cyloo's 
adherents  were  arraigned  before  the  Areopagus. 
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lity  ^,  which  was  either  on  a  level  with,  or  superior 
to,  that  composed  of  the  presidents  of  the  Phra- 
trias  and  afterwards  of  the  Trittyes,  and  that  this 
constituted  a  political  body  without  the  pale  of 
the  current  administration,  which  being  endowed 
with  regular  functions  only  in  the  capacity  of  cri- 
minal  judges,  was  distinguished  by  this  peculiar 
attribute. 

h.  b.  The  Constitution  of  Solon. 

I.  PERSONAL  RANK. 

§  46.  The  aristocracy  of  the  Athenian  Eupa- 
tridae,  brought  to  the  verge  of  dissolution  less  by 
the  aspiring  efforts  of  the  lower  order  than  by 
intestine  dissensions,  could  not  be  re-established  by 
the  ill-judged  criminal  laws  of  Draco.  In  the  first 
place,  these  laws  were  in  no  wise  adapted  to  produce 
a  radical  change  in  the  constitution,  or  to  apply  a  re- 
medy to  the  defects  imder  which  it  labomred;  the  im- 
practicable severity  of  their  provisions  necessarily 
endangered  legal  order,  and  crime  became  em- 
boldened by  impimity.  Twelve  years  after  the 
legislation  of  Draco,  01.  42.  1,  Cylon  attempted 
to  make  himself  tyrant ;  the  murder  of  his  adhe- 
rents by  the  AlcmaeonidaeS  involved  these,  the  prin- 
cipal femily  of  the  ruling  order,  in  the  guilt  of 
blood ;  and  from  this  time  the  lower  class  derived 
strength  from  the  continuation  of  party  feuds*. 
Till  then  it  had  not  only  paid  tribute  to  the  Eupa- 

**  It  if  impossible  to  attach  aov  importance  to  the  ttatementa  parj^TtiDg 
to  determine  the  number  of  the  Areopagitet;  as,  for  instance,  31  in  the 
Schol.  iEschio.  Eumen.  731 ;  there  can  ht  no  doubt  that  the  51  mentioned 
by  Philochorus  (Siebel.  14.)  were  in  reality  Epbete.  Compare  on  this  point, 
and  on  the  opinions  of  HuUmann,  Meier  n.  Schom.  Att.  Pr.  Introduct.  10. 18. 

»  Thucyd.  1. 126.  «  Pint  Sol.  12. 
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tridae  in  servile  degradation,  but  through  the  rigour 
of  the  law  of  debt  abject  poverty  had  been  com- 
bined with  bodily  slavery  ^  Now,  however,  the 
ancient  props  of  the  rulers  began  to  give  way,  the 
demands  of  the  age  became  too  imperious  to  be 
controlled,  and  a  fundamental  reform  was  indispens- 
able, unless  they  wished  to  behold  their  despotic 
power  overwhelmed  by  anarchy  and  confusion. 

Solon,  Archon  Ol.  46.  1,  was  chosen  mediator. 
Equity  and  moderation  are  described  by  the  an- 
cients as  the  characteristics  of  his  mind  * ;  he  de- 
termined to  abolish  the  privileges  of  particular 
classes,  and  the  arbitrary  power  of  officers,  and  to 
render  all  the  participators  in  civil  and  political 
freedom  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  at  the  same 
time  ensuring  to  every  one  the  integrity  of  those 
rights  to  which  his  real  merits  entitled  hun ;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  far  from  contemplating  a 
total  subversion  of  existing  regulations;  for  that 
reason  he  left  many  institutions,  e.  g.  Draco's 
laws  on  murder  *,  in  full  force,  or  most  wisely  suf- 
fered them  to  exist  in  form,  whilst  the  old  and 
decayed  substance  was  carefully  extracted  and  re- 
placed by  sound  materials.  Whatever  was  excellent 
in  prescription  was  incorporated  with  the  new  laws 
and  thereby  stamped  afresh ;  but  prescription  as 
such,  with  the  exception  of  some  unwritten  reli- 
gious ordinances  of  the  Eumolpids^  was  deprived 

*  Plut.  Sol.  12. 

*  "MijSkv  dyav,  Diog.  L.  Sol.  6.  T6  7ffov  ir6\tnov  oh  toui,  Plut.  Sol.  14. 
*I<r6rijg  <rrd<riv  oit  trout,  Plut.  de  Amor.  Frater.  7.  889.  It  is  evident  from 
what  follows  that  this  must  uot  be  ioterpreted  absolute  equality.  Conf.  n.  9. 
and  66,  and  see  SoIod's  verses  ap.  Plut.  Sol.  18. 

*  See  Andocid.de  Myster.  39 ;  Gell.  11.  18.  says,  that  Draco's  laws — tacito 
illiteratoque  Atheuiensium  consensu  obliterats  sunt,  lliis  is  not  applicable 
to  all,  nor  to  Solon's  time. 

^  Lysias  adv.  Andoc.  204.    But  the  magistrates  did  not  take  the  oath  not 
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of  force.  The  law  was  destined  to  be  the  sole 
centre,  whence  every  member  of  the  political  com- 
munity was  to  derive  a  fixed  rule  of  conduct  se- 
cured against  the  vicissitudes  of  arbitrary  power, 
by  the  clear  and  explicit  character  of  its  pre- 
cepts ^. 

The  chief  power  was  vested  in  the  collective 
people ;  but  in  order  that  it  might  be  exercised  with 
advantage  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
endowed  with  common  rights  of  citizenship.  Solon 
effected  this  by  raising  the  lower  class  from  its  de- 
gradation, and  by  subjecting  to  legal  control  those 
who  had  till  now  formed  the  governing  order,  as  well 
as  by  rendering  the  liberty  of  both  dependent  upon 
the  law.  The  essential  properties  of  citizenship 
consisted  in  the  share  possessed  by  every  citizen 
in  the  legislature,  the  election  of  magistrates®, 
as  well  as  the  scrutiny  of  their  conduct,  and  the 
execution  of  the  laws  by  the  courts  of  justice. 
This  change  was  brought  about  by  two  ordinances, 
which  must  not  be  regarded  as  mere  remedies  for 
the  abuses  of  that  period,  but  as  the  permanent 
basis  of  free  and  legal  citizenship.  The  one  was 
the  Seisachtheia^;  this  was  enacted  by  Solon  to 
afford  relief  to  oppressed  debtors,  by  reducing  their 
debts  in  amount,  and  by  raising  the  value  of  money 
in  the  payment  of  interest  and  principal  *^ ;  at  the 

to  apply  any  unwritten  law  before  the  arcbonthip  of  Euelid.  Andoc.  de 
Myst.  41.  42. 

^  Demotth.  in  Lept  §  76.  ed.  Wolf.  The  sUtement  in  Plut  Sol.  18.  that 
the  laws  bad  been  intentionally  ao  framed,  in  order  to  admit  a  great  stretch  of 
discretionary  power  in  their  administration,  can  at  the  most  only  be  viewed  in 
the  lieht  of  an  explanation  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  sabsequent  times. 

'  Here  we  may  apply  what  is  said  by  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  9.  4.  —  dvayKMo* 
T&Ttiv  ^vvajuv  —  apx^  aXpuoBat  Kai  ivOvvtiv*    Conf.  $  37.  n.  17. 

'  Pint.  Sol.  15 ;  Cicero  de  Repub.  2.  34  ;  Hesych.  Etym.  M. ;  Suid. 
9itaaY9. 

'^  The  explanation  that  Solon  cancelled  all  debts  {xptitv  diroKowri,  nova 
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same  time  he  abrogated  the  former  rigorous  law 
cf  debt  by  which  the  freeman  might  be  reduced  to 
servitude",  and  thus  secured  to  him  the  unmolested 
possession  of  his  legal  rights*  Moreover,  it  may 
be  confidently  asserted,  that  the  Seisachtheia  was 
accompanied  by  the  conversion  of  those  estates 
which  had  hitherto  been  held  of  the  nobility,  by 
the  payment  of  a  fixed  rent,  into  independent  free- 
hold property;  thus  domiciliation,  and  the  pos- 
session of  freehold  property,  were  the  main-springs 
of  Solon's  citizenship.  A  second  ordinance  en- 
joined, that  their  frdl  and  entire  rights  should  be 
restored  to  all  citizens  who  had  incmred  Atimia, 
except  to  absolute  criminals  ".  This  was  not  only 
destined  to  heal  the  wounds  which  had  been  caused 
by  the  previous  dissensions,  but  as  till  that  time 
the  law  of  debt  had  been  able  to  reduce  citizens 
to  Atimia,  and  the  majority  of  the  Atimoi  pointed 
out  by  Solon  were  slaves  for  debt,  that  declaration 
stood  in  close  connection  with  the  Seisachtheia, 
and  had  the  effect  of  a  proclamation  from  the  state 
of  its  intention  to  guarantee  the  validity  of  the 
new  citizenship. 

Hence,  this  sacred  right  could  no  longer  be 
forfeited  through  the  operation  of  private  law", 
but  through  the  commission  of  such  offences  only 
as  immediately  regarded  the  public ;  on  the  other 

tabule),  »  decidedly  at  variance  with  the  passage  in  the  oath  of  the  Ueliasts, 
oifH  T&v  xpi&v  Ttav  lHu»v  AtroKoirdc,  tXc.  Demosth.  Tiroocr.  746;  and  the 
disappointment  of  the  lower  orders  after  the  legislation,  who,  in  all  probability, 
pat  the  construction  of  the  modem  Levellers  upon  Solon's  laov.  See  Plot. 
Sol.  14.  But  the  enactment  raising  the  nominal  value  of  money,  only  oper* 
ated  in  cases  where  payments  were  made,  but  did  not  extend  to  dormant 
capital. 

1"  Plut.  Sol.  16.  »«  Plut.  Sol.  19. 

"  In  the  instance,  Demosth.  c.  Artstocr.  1260,  o«  v6fiw  K^^evovet  ror 
Xvoafikvov  U  tCjv  iro\ifiiu»y  ilvai  rbv  \v9kvTa  Idv  fii^  awdtftf  rd  Xvrpa, 
humanity  seems  to  have  superseded  the  legal  precedent. 
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side,  indeed,  upon  the  principle  of  fiill  rights  for 
full  services,  the  non-performance  of  a  public  duty 
might  be  followed  by  Atimia,  or  by  the  restriction 
or  privation  of  the  fiill  rights  of  citizenship,  and  it 
frequently  happened,  even  without  the  formality 
of  a  judicial  sentence,  that  the  neglect  of  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  state  involved  heavier  penalties  than 
a  crime»itself. 

The  regulation  by  which  none  but  those  de- 
scended from  civil  parents  were  recognised  as 
citizens  still  continued  in  force;  it  was  still  the 
duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  Phratrias  and  fiimilies 
to  see  that  it  was  duly  observed,  and  Solon  pro« 
bably  ordained  the  vmtten  registers^*  with  a  view 
to  perfect  this  institution.  Marriage  with  a  foreign 
woman  does  not  appear  to  have  been  strictly  pro- 
hibited ^^  and  her  children,  although  designated 
spurious  (v60oi),  were  admitted  to  the  citizenship 
in  its  most  important  features,  a  few  rights^, 
for  the  most  part  bearing  upon  the  family-unions, 
only  excepted.  The  right  of  naturalization  was 
granted  by  Solon  to  deserving  aliens,  when  six 
thousand  citizens  declared  themselves  in  favour  of 
the  measure  ^^,  but  these  new  citizens  were  like- 
wise deficient  in  a  few  of  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship appertaining  for  the  most  part  to  the  private 
rights  of  persons ;  they  were  not  eligible  to  the 
priesthood  ^,  but  their  children  were ;  they  could 
not  give  evidence,  did  not  possess  unlimited  au- 

^*  itpaToputhvt  also  Koivhv  ypannanXoVt  Demottlu  c.  Leocr.  1092.  29 ; 
c.  Bceot.  995.  28 ;  Harpocr.  Suia.  etc.,  icotv^v  ypofiitaTttov. 

'«  Conf,  Meier  de  Bod.  Damnat.  73. 

'*  Poll.  3.  21.  Their  youthful  exercises  were  performed  in  the  CynosargM 
ID  the  time  of  Themistocles.  Plut.  Them.  I,  and  Amator.  9.  9  ;  Donosth.  c. 
■  AristocT.  641. 18.    Phot*  %,vv6<rapy(Q. 

*^  Ps.Demosth.  in  Nesr.  1375.  15. 

>•  Ihid.  1376.  17  ;  1380.  28.    Conf.  Pfetuer  Beitriig.  129.  131. 

VOL.  I.  eh 
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thority  over  their  wives  *^  and  could  not  be  ap- 
pointed Archons^.  The  statement  that  Solon 
received  a  great  many  foreigners  as  citizens,  and 
every  artizan  that  presented  himself  ^^  appears 
highly  improbable,  as  Solon  was  the  first  legislator 
who  systematically. regulated  the  condition  of  the 
Metoeci. 

The  Metoeci,  as  already  stated,  probably  took 
the  place  of  the  former  Demiui^gr;  their  position 
was  one  of  sufferance,  but  the  protection  of  the 
laws  was  guaranteed  them.  Still  their  relation 
towards  the  state  was  not  of  a  direct  character;  they 
were  compelled  to  have  a  citizen  for  their  repre- 
sentative (wpo<rrdTf)i)  ",  but  he  was  not  allowed  to 
exercise  a  discretionary  power  over  them,'  as  an 
individuaL  Various  oppressive  services,  such  as 
carrying  the  vessels  and  screens^,  were  not  yet 
imposed  upon  this  class  ^>  or,  at  all  events,  they 
were  not  yet  treated  with  the  same  haughtiness  as 
they  were  afterwards  ^ ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  that  was  one  of.  Solon^s  laws,  which  en- 
acted that  they  should  be  reduced  to  slavery  if 
they  omitted  the  performance  of  their  chief  duty 
towards  the  state,  viz.,  the  payment  of  the  Me- 
toikion  ^ ;  for  upon  the  same  principle,  the  citizen  in 
a  higher  sphere,  who  omitted  to  discharge  his  debts 
to  the  state,  incurred  Atimia;  this  was  also  the 


1*  Demoith.  in  Steph.  test.  1133.  ^  Ps.  Demosth.  ubi  tap.  1376. 

•*  Plat  Sol.  24 : — xavcorlotc  *A9rivaKt  /uroiKiZofiivoic  liri  Hxvy. 

**  Harpocr.  wpeffrir.  Conf.  Petit,  Leg.  Att.  248.  ed.  Wenel.  Hdfter 
Ath.  OenchtthoL  88.  8d.    Meier  a.  Schbm.  Att.  Proc.  561 . 

**  ^a^fifoptiv,  vlpia^ptivt  VKiaifi^opHv,  PolL  3. 55.  Harp.  Motef. 
Bekker  Aaecd.  304  ;  MX.  V.  H.  6. 1. 

^  This  is  also  the  account  in  Petit,  p.  95. 

*  Aristoph.  Acham.  507 :  rotig  ydp  iutoIkovq  axypa  rmv  dordr  X^/m. 
Conf.  Vatic.  App.  3.  82. 

*  Meier  de  Bon.  Damnat  37,  iqq. 
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punishment  of  those  who  contammated  the  dyU 
blood  by  secret  marriages  with  female  citizens^. 
However,  the  distinction  of  such  Metoeci  as  had 
deserved  well  of  the  state,  by  placing  them,  with 
regard  to  fiscal  contributions  ^,  upon  a  level  with 
the  citizens,  as  Isoteles  ^,  was  a  proceeding  natu- 
rally to  be  expected  from  the  patron  of  trade  and 
intercourse.  The  transition  from  this  position  to 
citizenship  was,  it  may  be  supposed,  easy  and 
natural. 

The  servile  order,  exclusively  consisting  of  pur- 
chased aliens  and  their  descendants  ^,  did  not,  as 
a  body,  stand  in  direct  relation  with  the  state ; 
individual  slaves  became  the  property  of  individual 
citizens,  but  a  certain  number  were  employed  by 
the  state  as  clerks,  etc.,  and  were  abandoned  to 
the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  their  oppressive  task- 
masters; it  was  even  lawftil  to  put  them  to  the 
rack,  and  they  were  debarred  from  all  liberal  in-, 
struction ".  Still  the  illustrious  Solon  was  not 
altogether  regardless  of  the  rights  of  humanity :  he 
allowed  the  slaves  to  prefer  a  formal  complaint 
against  any  one  who  treated  them  with  wanton 
outrage  {Sfipif}^^;  they  might  also  apply  for  an 
order  to  be  sold  to  another  master  ";  an  immediate 
refuge  from  misusage  was  found  in  asylums ;  the 
Theseum,  which  was  afterwards  erected,  belonged 


^  Ps.  Demosth.  id  Nesr.  1350.  20. 

**  Bekker  Anecd.  267. 

»  Harp.  Phot  Moeris,  Aimnon.  iVortX.  Poll.  3.  56.  Conf.  Wolf.  Pret. 
ad  Dem.  Lcpt.  70.  Bockh  Pub.  Econ.  2.  77,  sqq.  Suidai  must  be  emended 
from  HarpocratioD.  Bekker  Anecd.  298,  the  order  of  succession  is  :  xp6(f  voct 
AtoHXjic.  fdroiKo^,  Conf.  Dem.  Leji.  466.  6 :  iroXiriv,  laoriKAv,  ^tvutv 
(i.  e.  fierocKofv). 

*  Oue6rpf/3ec*  Hesych.  Phot.  Ammon.  Bekker  Anecd.  286. 

»  Plut.  Sol.  I  ;  i^sch.  in  Tim.  147. 

»  iEsch.  in  Tim.  42.  43. 

«  Poll.  7. 13  ;  Plut.  de  Superstit.  6.  635. 

Bb2 
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to  this  class  ^.  Both  the  slaves  of  the  state  and 
those  of  private  individuals  were  sometimes  manu- 
mitted as  a  reward  for  signal  services^  such  as 
denouncing  state  criminals*^,  etc.;  these  received 
their  liberty  as  a  gift,  others  purchased  it.  Those 
who  were  manmnitted  ^  stood  upon  the  footing  of 
Metoeci  ^ ;  the  citizens  who  enfranchised  them 
becoming  their  Prostata  ^. 

With  reference  to  a  share  in  the  supreme  power, 
the  citizenship  must  be  first  considered  in  its 
largest  extent,  as  a  common  possession  of  which 
the  lowest  persons  were  not  deprived,  and  which 
varied  in  degree  according  to  age;  and  secondly, 
in  connection  with  those  rights  which  proceeded 
from  a  difierence  of  valuation. 

Every  citizen  had  a  right  to  speak  in  the  popular 
assembly,  and  to  judge  upon  oath  in  the  courts  ^ ; 
but  the  former  of  these  rights  might  be  exercised 
at  an  earUer  age  than  the  latter.  Upon  attaining 
the  age  of  puberty,  the  sons  of  citizens  entered 
pubHc  life  under  the  name  of  EphebL  The  state 
gave  them  two  years  for  the  fiill  development  of 
their  youthful  strength  and  the  practice  of  those 
exercises  which  might  ensure  its  efficient  dedica- 
tion to  the  most  important  duty  of  a  citizen,  viz., 
the  service  of  arms.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the 
second^,  and,  according  to  the  most  authentic 

^  Poll.  7.  13.  from  Aristoph.  Etym.  M.  Btiatiov  from  Philochor. 

**  Mj/vvnyc  see  Taylor  lection.  Lys.  714. 

^  'A^rcXevOeooc,  J^eXevdcpot,  Poll.  3.  83.  The  Utter  probably  aignified 
those  who  had  oeen  released  from  imprisonmeDt  for  debt ;  Ammon.  dircXcvO. 

"  See  Plainer  Appen.  127.  On  the  x<^p(C  o/icovvrfc,  Bockh  Pub.  Ecob. 
1.  281.  ^  Plainer  ubi  sup. ;  Meier  de  Bon.  36,  sqq. 

^  Plut.  Sol.  18:  <rt'vcKir\};(Tca(ecv  Kai  ^tca^ctv:  imperfectly  in  Aristot« 
Pol.  2.  9.  4  :  &px^g  aipfX<T9at  Kal  tvOvvtiv, 

^  This  is  signified  by  the  Itri  ^urkc  i^/3^(rai,  Harpocr.  liri  ^.  tf.  and  PdL 
8.  105;  Bekker  Aoecd.  255;  Deroosth.  in  Stephen,  test.  1135.  1136.  et 
passim.  But  to  this  roust  apparently  be  referred  rbv  dtvrepov  ivtavrdv,  in  a 
rragm.  Aristot.  ap.  Harpocr.  and  Phot.  irtpiTrdKoQ,  and  Schol.  iEschin.  764. 
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accounts^  in  their  eighteenth  year*^,  they  re- 
ceived the  shield  and  spear**  in  the  popular  as- 
sembly, complete  armour  being  given  to  the  sons 
of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle  ^,  and  in  the 
temple  of  Agraulos  took  the  oath  of  young  citi- 
zens**, the  chief  obligations  of  which  concerned 
the  defence  of  their  country**,  and  then  for  the 
space  of  one  or  two  years  performed  military  ser- 
vice in  the  Attic  border  fortresses  under  the  name 
of  Peripoli  *^.  The  ceremony  of  arming  them  was 
followed  by  enrolment  in  the  book  which  contained 
the  names  of  those  who  had  attained  majority  *^ ; 
this  empowered  the  young  citizen  to  manage  his 
own  fortune  *•,  preside  over  a  household,  enter  the 


^*  See  in  opposition  to  Harpocr.  and  Poll,  abi  sup.,  who  mention  tbe 
twentieth  year,  Scbom.  comit.  76,  sqq.;  Bockh  ind.  lectt  Berol.  1819 — 20; 
Plainer  Beitriige,  72,  sqq. 

**  See  the  last  three  passages  cited  in  n.  40. 

**  iEschin.  in  Ctesiph.  542. 

**  Deraosth.  de  fals.  Legat.  438.  17 :  rbv  Iv  rf  rrfc  *Aypav\ov  r&v 
ifiPmv^pKov.  See  the  oath  itself.  Poll.  8. 106.  Conf.  Stobeus  41.  p.  141, 
and  Lrcar^.  c.  I^ocrat.  189. 

^  This  IS  contained  in  the  summarj  statements.  Lye.  ubi  sup. :  fi^rt  Up^ 
3xXa  KaraiiTxyviiv,  firiT€  n}v  rd^ty  Xc^^civ,  d/ivvciv  dk  ry  irarpUi,  koI 
dfuiv^t  xapMwniVt  Philostr.  vit.  Apollon.  4.  21  :  viclp  rriQ  iraTpiloQ 
airoOaviiffBai  icai  5irXa  orfifftffBat,  Ulp.  ad  Demosth.  ubi  snp.:  fUTd 
iravowXiHv  wfiwov  vrrepjiaxilv  axpt  Bavarov  ttiq  Bpi^a^viiC'  Of  the  two 
readings  in  the  formula  of  oatli  even  according  to  the  words  cat  ri)v  xarpiSa 
oifK  IXarrtit  irapa^waw,  Poll,  (the  text  of  Kuhn)  «rXcv<rw  Sk  Kai  Karapdcu, 
6w6<Ttiv  Ay  irapaHJiktuai,  and  Stob.  ubi  sup.  irXtita  Bk  xal  AptUt,  hinjv  &v 
xopa^c^wiiai.  The  latter  is  unquestionably  to  be  preferrea,*  and  with  it 
coincide  tne  concluding  words  in  L^curg.  Kai  Afiilyiit  trapai.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  land  should  be  ameliorated  by  the  labour  of  the  tiller ;  this  is 
referred  to  in  the  paraphrase  of  this  passage  in  Pint.  Alcib.  15.  ad  fin. 

^  See  the  last  three  passages  cited  in  n.  40 ;  Poll.  8.  106 ;  Schol.  Plat. 
Ale.  1.  69 ;  Ruhnk.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  regard  the  expression  of  Pollux, 
•KtpiToKoi  iffipoi,  as  a  twofold  appellation ;  it  b  at  least  certain  that  the 
name  Iftifioi  was  likewise  applied  to  the  young  citizens  during  the  earlier  part 
of  their  service.  Hence,  in  Lycurg.  i^tjPoi  ykvuvrai,  of  those  who  took  the 
oath  of  Ephebi.  The  service  of  the  Peripoli  was  likewise  denominated  <npa» 
Ttia  Iv  ToXc  ^pc<ri,  (which  may  be  explained  with  Vales,  ad  Harpocr.  128, 
from  Plat,  de  Legg.  6. 760,  fiSpia  rrj^  x^P^^)*  -^^chin.  de  fals.  Legal.  330 ; 
Harpocr.  vrpartm ;  Phot,  irrpartd,  etc. 

^  XflX/uipx^hv  ypafifiaTiiov,  Lycurg.  ubi  sup. ;  Bekker  Anecd.  272 ; 
Harp.  Phot. ;  iEsch.  in  Tim.  49 ;  Taylor  and  others  from  X^^t^,  patrimony. 
COnt.  Tittroann  279.  n.  4. 

«  jEsch.  c.  Tim.  122. 
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popular  assembly,  and  speak  ^.  When  he  asserted 
the  last  right,  viz.,  the  Isegoria,  Parrhesia**,  he 
was  denominated  Rhetor",  and  this  appellation 
denoted  the  difference  between  him  and  the  silent 
member  of  the  assembly,  the  Idiotes  *^ ;  but  the 
speakers  were  not  singled  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
members  in  the  manner  of  a  corporation  or  parti- 
cular order,  or  in  the  character  of  regular  fimc- 
tionaries*'.  What  was  called  the  Dokimasia  of 
the  Rhetors**,  was  not  a  scrutiny  of  office,  but 
a  measure  which  was  adopted  in  case  a  citizen 
who  had  forfeited  the  right  of  speaking  in  conse- 
quence of  Atimia,  presumed  to  exercise  it  **,  and  it 
required  to  be  preceded  by  a  special  motion  to 
that  effect^.  That  this  Dokimasia  is,  in  the 
ancient  authors,  so  frequently  classed  with  that  of 
the  Archons  and  Strategic,  must  be  explained  from 
the  growing  political  importance  of  oratory,  which 
imparted  a  sort  of  official  character,  like  that  of 
the  legally-elected  military  commanders  and  civil 
functionaries  to  the  self-constituted  demagogues  of 
the  day*.     Moreover,  after  oratory  began  to  be 

^  Aiyiiv  iv  rf  ^rifitfi,  ^sch.  in  Tim.  54;  Stifitiyopiiv,  ibid.  Cod^ 
Valckenaer  diatrib.  in  Eurip.  rel.  254  A — C.  It  wai  usual  to  class  together 
Xiyciv  Kai  ypd^Hv  (viz.,  yl/ri^urfia) ,  as  Demosth.  de  Coron.  286.  4;  2b8.  8 ; 
io  Androt.  602.  23 ;  Theop.  ap.  Ath.  12.  532,  C. 

^  Uappii<riaf  Bekker  Auecd.  198. 

**  Phot,  and  Suid.  'P^rwp  Tb  irdkaibv  icoXctro  6  SfifUfi  tfti/i/SovXcvwy  cat 
6  Iv  ifynf*  &yop€vatv  c7rc  bcav6c  c<^9  Xiyctv  ctrc  Kai  iilvvaroQ, 

*>  iEschin.  in  Tim.  33;  Dem.  in  Androt.  624.  28  ;  in  Aristog.  782.  26; 
Isocr.  Paneg.  cap.  2,  etc.    Conf.  Schom.  Comit.  110.  n.  18. 

»  Schom.  112,  sqq. 

^  ^8cb.  in  Tim.  26.  54.  55.  Harpocr.  ioKifta^Oti^ ;  Suid.  fomfiama; 
Bekker  A  need.  241 ;  Schom.  ubi  sup. 

«  ^sch.  in  Tim.  55.  56;  Poll.  8.  45. 

^  AoKifiatriav  iirayyiXKcu,  Bekker  Aoecd.  241,  and  ItrayyuKah  256; 
Harpocr.  SoKinaffBelQ — -k^TirdZiro  ydp  abrSiv  b  fiioQ  Iviort* 

^  Bekk.  An.  235.    Harpocr.  SoKiuatrBdg,  from  Lycurg. 

^'  Hence  we  may  also  explain  Dinarchus  c.  Dem.  51  :  **  Rhetors  and 

Strategi  must  traiSoiroiiiffdait    etc.    This  was  not  a  law  framed  exclusiTely 

fertile  former,  but  was  applicable  to  all  the  citizens  in  common;  amorigst 

whom,  however,  Dinarchus  singles  out  Demosthenes  as  an  orator,  coBse* 
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studied  systematically,  the  word  Rhetor  became 
confined  to  the  class  of  professed  sophists^,  Au- 
toschediasts  becoming  comparatively  rare,  and  a 
marked  line  being  drawn  between  them  and  the 
remaining  mass.  Finally,  the  order  of  speaking 
depended  upon  age;  those  who  were  more  than 
fifty  years  old  being  entitled  to  speak  first  ^. 

Upon  attaining  his  thirtieth  year^S  the  citizen 
might  assert  his  superior  rights ;  he  was  qualified 
for  a  member  of  the  sworn  tribunal  entitled  the 
Helisea.  For  this  purpose  it  was  requisite  to  take 
a  new  oath  ^  in  the  open  place  called  Ardettus  ^, 
which  chiefly  related  to  civil  duties  generally ;  but 
its  conclusion  prescribed  judicial  obligations^.  This 
must  be  distinguished  firom  the  short  oath  which  it 
was  necessary  to  take  before  a  court  of  any  de- 
scription could  be  held  ^.  The  word  Hehast  does 
not  merely  signify  a  judge;  but  the  citizen  who 
has  fully  attained  maturity,  and  whose  superior 
right  is  proclaimed  in  the  performance  of  juridical 
fimctions,  as  the  most  important  pubUc  agency 


JueoUy  a  citizen  (ron  whom  mora  etpecialTy  citiI  services  might  be  demanded, 
t  is  a  mere  rhetorical  antithesis  in  Dinarch.  c.  Aristog.  86.  Likewise  in 
iroXirc^c^ac  and  ffrparriytiy,  Isocrat.  ad  Phil.  154 ;  the  first  most  be  em- 
phatically referred  to  diifitiyopiiv ;  conf.  Yalcken.  diatr.  2M  C. 

**  As  m  Demosth.  de  Coron.  285.  8. 

•  iEsch.  in  Tim.  49.  51 .  383.  386.    Conf.  Tittmann  grieclu  Staats?.  188. 

«  Demosth.  in  Tim.  747. 9 ;  Poll.  8.  122.  The  Schof.  Aristoph.  Plut.  330» 
confonndiog  the  ages  of  the  DijBtets  and  Heliasts,  has  t  ivuurr^, 

**  Poll.  8.  122 ;  the  name  was  supposed  to  be  denved  from  a  hero  who 
vwip  6/iovoiac  UpKiaatv,  the  people  torn  by  dissensions,  theiefort  without 
any  immediate  reference  to  a  triounal.  Conf.  Harp.  Etym.  M.  'Ap^iyrr. 
According  to  Bekker  A.  44,  the  oath  was  no  longer  taken  than  in  the  time  of 
Theophrastus. 

^  See  Ibid,  how  it  waa  changed  after  Clisthenes.  Demosth.  in  Tmi.  746. 
747. 

**  Beginning  at  the  words  ohlk  i&pa  tilouai  r^c  )/Xiatfc«i»c* 

**  Its  chief  contents  were,  to  decide  according  to  the  laws,  and  in  case  these 
shoaM  be  defective,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment ;  Dem.  c.  Bodot  1006. 26.— 
iv — Slv  fii)  w<n  v6uoi,  yvi^/iy  rj  ^ucoiorary  tutaauv  bjMt^Kart,  Poll.  8. 
122,  ecroneously  adduces  this  as  the  general  oath  of  the  Heliasts,  and  yet  he 
then  calls  the  Ardettus  a  court  of  justice,  and  mentions  the  Amphiorkia ! 
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of  which  he  is  capable,  just  as  the  rights  of 
younger  citizens  are  implied  by  the  act  of  public 
speaking.  The  judges  of  the  courts  of  the  Disetetae 
and  Ephetae,  which  existed  without  the  circle  of 
the  ordinary  tribunals,  were  required  to  be  still 
older  men  than  the  Heliasts,  viz.,  fifty  or  sixty 
years  of  age  ^. 

Solon  appointed  gradations  in  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship, according  to  the  conditions  of  a  census 
in  reference  to  offices  of  state,  which,  althou^ 
not  in  themselves  modifications  of  the  highest 
legislative  and  judicial  power,  nevertheless  ex- 
ercised a  most  important  influence  upon  it  as 
advising  and  directing  authorities.  Upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  conditional  equality  of  rights,  which 
assigns  to  every  one  as  much  as  he  deserves^, 
and  which  is  highly  characteristic  of  Solon's  policy 
in  general  ^,  he  instituted  foiu:  classes  according  to 
a  valuation;  these  were  the  Pentacosiomedimni, 
the  Hippeis,  the  Zeugitae,  and  the  Thetes  ^.  The 
valuation,  however,  only  affected  that  portion  of 
capital  from  which  contributions  to  the  state- 
burthens  were  required,  consequently,  according 
to  Bockh,  a  taxable  capital.  This  coimteracts  the 
imworthy  notion  that  this  regulation  was  intended 
to  raise  wealth  itself  in  the  scale  of  importance, 
and  serves  to  exhibit  its  real  object,  which  was  to 
impose  that  burthen,  which  unpaid  offices  of  state 

«  Poll.  8. 126 ;  Schol.  Dem.  in  Mid.  89;  Bekker  A.  235;  Schol.  Demosth. 
c.  Arist.  98,  etc. 

•7  See  00  this  species  of  itrSrrit,  and  that  which  was  absolute  and  nnquali. 
6ed  (the  liberty  and  equality  of  the  revolution),  Plat  de  Leg^.  6.  757  B.  C. 
Isocr.  Areop.  222;    Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  2.  5.  9 ;  3.  7. 1  ;  5.  1.2;  6. 7. 20* 
sqq.;  6.  1.6;  6.2.  4;  7.  1.2. 

*  Conf.  n.  4. 

«  Plut.  Sol.  18 ;  Poll.  7.  129 ;  Schol.  Deroosth.  de  Symmor.  55 ;  where 
the  eud  is  wholly  useless.  See  the  comprehensive  exposition  in  Bockh  Pvk 
£con.  2. 29,  sqq. 
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might  prove  to  needy  persons,  on  such  as  could 
administer  them  without  prejudice  to  their  dor 
mestic  relations,  so  that  a  person  who  was  de* 
dared  eligible  could  only  be  dispensed  fh»n  it  by 
means  of  an  oath^^  and  thus  to  guard  the  state 
against  the  effect  of  that  pernicious  cupidity  which 
is  so  frequently  combined  with  indigence ;  it  was 
at  the  same  time  a  means  to  reward  the  citizen, 
who  was  obliged  to  satisfy  the  higher  claims  of  the 
state,  by  the  enjoyment  of  corresponding  right& 
The  Thetes,  the  last  of  these  classes,  were  not 
regularly  siunmoned  to  perform  military  service, 
but  only  exercised  the  civic  right  as  members  of 
the  assembly  and  the  law-courts ;  the  second  and 
third,  from  which  the  infantry  and  cavalry  were 
chosen,  likewise  acted  as  functionaries,  and  when 
irreproachable  in  other  respects,  and,  according  to 
the  conditions  of  the  census,  sat  in  the  coimcil  of 
the  four  hundred;  whilst  the  highest  class  ex^ 
clusively  supplied  the  superior  offices,  such  as  the 
archonship  ^S  &Qd  through  this  the  council  of  the 
Areopagus. 

This  arrangement  left  the  four  Phylse  in  fuU 
vigour,  but  attacked  the  very  roots  of  those  pri^ 
vileges  by  which  the  Eupatridse  had  been  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  citizens.  The 
existing  regulations  were  not  abolished,  it  is  true« 
for  the  Eupatridee  continued  to  hold  the  richest 
possessions,  and  consequently  retained  their  posi- 
tion in  the  highest  order ;  but  how  speedily  must 
the  fluctuations  of  wealth   have  been   succeeded 

^  'EKd^wria.  Demotth.  de  fkls.  Legat.  328 ;  in  Tinoth.  1204  ;  ^scbin, 
de  itJt.  LegaX,  271.  *YxM/iOff(a  only  applied  to  a  tempoiaiy  impediineDt^ 
^schin.  in  Ctesiph.  462« 

^  Plut.  Arist.  1 ;  ^L  ^.  H.  8. 10. 
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by  the  rise  of  other  fitmilies!  Sacerdotal  privi- 
leges remamed  longest  proof  against  revcdutionary 
changes ;  hence^  not  to  mention .  the  priesthoods 
which'^were*  annexed  to  various  noble  families^  the 
Phyiohasileis  long  continued  to  be  selected  from 
the  Eupatridae  ^*. 

II.  THE  POLITICAL  AUTHORITIES. 

§  47«  It  has  been  said  that  Solon  organized  two 
councils>  viz.^  of  the  four  hundred^  and  the  Areo- 
pagus>  in  order  that  tw6  anchors  might  secure  the 
state  against  the  waves  of  seditious  violence  K  His 
real  merit  consisted  in  remodelling  previo.usly-ex- 
isting  political  bodies^  so  as  to  render  them  ade- 
quate to  the  object  for  which  they  were  designed. 
The  line  of  procedure  in  pubhc  matters  enjoins  us 
first  to  «peak  of  the  council  of  the  four  hundreds 
the  council  of  the  Areopagus^  which  may  be  called 
the  key-stone  of  the  arch^  must  be  considered  last. 

In  lieu  of  the  formefr  council  of  administration, 
of  which  no  memorial  has  been  preserved  ^  Sokm 
instituted  a  council  of  four  hundred  citizens  taken 
from  the  first  three  classes,  one  hundred  from 
every  Phyle^  of  which  no  person  under  thirty 
years  of  «ge  could  be  a  member  *.  Th^  appmnt- 
ments  were  renewed  annually ;  the  candidates 
underwent  an  examination  ^  and  such  as  were 
deemed  eligible  drew  lots  ^.  There  is  not  a  vestige 
from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  Solon  originally 
appointed  election  of  the  members ;  those  who  in- 


w  Poll.  8.  111. 

>  See  PluU  Sol.  19.  >  Conf.  $  45.  ad  fia. 

'  Plut.  Sol.  19.  *  Xenoph.  Memorabil.  Socr.  1.  2.  35. 

*  Demosth.  in  Mid.  551.  1 ;  Lysias,  c.  Phil.  Dok. 

*  BovXivrai  Awb  KvAfiov,    See  the  authoridesln  TittmanB,  240.  n.  58. 
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curred  dishonour  might  be  expelled  by  the  majo^ 
rity^.  The  internal  organization,  the  change  of 
the  Prytanes,  etc.,  cannot  be  ascertained  in  conse*' 
quence  of  the  alterations  introduced  by  Clisthenes. 
It  appears  probable  however,  that  as  the  twelve 
Trittyes  corresponded  with  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year,  each  of  the  Phyle  held  the  Prytany  for 
three  months,  whilst  the  Naucrarias  succeeded  to 
the  Proedria  in  each  Prytany  by  rotation,  and  the 
Epistates  changed  daily.  The  principal  political 
duties  of  this  council  were  to  receive  propositions 
on  state-matters  from  the  Prytanes,  who  assem- 
bled daily  for  that  purpose,  to  deliberate,  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  and  in  case  of  need  to  pre^ 
pare  the  afiPair  for  the  popular  assembly.  It  seldom 
acted  independently  of,  or  before  the  popular  as* 
sembly,  and  never  when  the  affair  in  question  was 
of  a  legal  nature  ® ;  it  was  only  destined  to  act 
through  the  medium  of  that  body  to  which  it  was 
to  give  the  aid  of  its  intelligence  and  advice. 
However,  various  departments  of  the  public  ad- 
ministration were  confided  to  its  management^; 
to  these  referred  its  decrees  (^^j^Urimra),  which 
were  only  valid  for  the  current  year***,  besides 
which  it  <;ould  impose  fines,  at  a  later  period,  to 
the  amount  of  five  hundred  drachmas  "•  Never- 
theless, it  was  still  subordinate  to  the  body  of  the 
citizens,  to  which  appeals  might  be  made  "•     A 

7  They  first  of  all  voted  with  beans,  and  al^ervirards  with  olive  leaves 
{U^vXKoAopfi<rai) ;  see  Meier  de  Bon.  pamn.  83.  n.  278. 

*  See  tne  fragment  of  the  oath  of  the  Buleutae  in  Dem.  in  Tim.  745.  13,  and 
746. 9.  10 :  oi)oi  iijtrta  'AOtjvaiiav  oifSkva,  On  the  exception  in  the  case  of 
traitors  and  debtors  to  the  state,  ibid.  745.  14,  and  Andocid.  de  Myst.  45. 

>  See  Bockh  Pub.  Econ.  1.  165. 

'^  Demosth.  in  Aristocr.  651.  16.  17 ;  Bekker  Anecd.  289,  where,  singu- 
larly enough,  Tpo/3ovXevfia  is  used  instead  of  if/^Kr/icc.  On  the  longer  dura- 
tion of  some,  see  Schbmann  comit.  157.  n. 

"  Demosth.  in  Euerg.  1152.  10.  >*  'E^mig,  Poll.  8.  62. 
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genial  passing  of  accounts  took  place  at  the  close 
of  the  official  year  " ;  a  conscientious  discharge  of 
official  duties  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of 
honour  ". 

A  popular  assembly  was  an  ingredient  of  the 
constitution  of  Solon^  as  of  all  the  Grecian  demo- 
cracies; but  popular  tribunals^  whose  authority 
emanated  from  the  assembly^  but  was  superior  to 
and  operated  as  a  check  upon  it^  may  be  pro- 
nounced peculiar  to  his  institutions. 

The  popular  assembly  was,  probably,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Prytanies  of  the  coimcil  of  four 
hundred,  held  regularly  on  stated  days  of  the 
month  ^ ;  in  cases  of  emergency  an  extraordinary 
meeting  might  be  convened  *^  It  was  obligatory 
upon  every  citizen  to  attend  it,  and  as  early  as 
Solon's  time  the  loiterers  in  the  streets  were  marked 
with  a  rope  stained  with  red  lead,  and  afterwards 
fined  ^^ ;  this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring 
the  citizen  with  an  interest  in  public  affairs.  It 
was  expedient  too  that  the  share  he  took  should 
be  an  active  one ;  he  was  not  limited  to  a  simple 
aye  or  no,  but  possessed  the  right  of  making 
substantive  motions,  and  debating  on  a  measure. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  the  assem- 
bly was  so  far  limited,  that  except  in  a  few 
urgent  matters,  such  as  in  the  case  of  an  Eisan- 


»  iEscbin.  in  Ctes.  412. 

i«  Argum.  Dem.  in  Androt  590;  conf.  595.  24;  but  it  is  probable  thtt 
rewards  for  the  construction  of  triremes  were  not  customary  till  after  Solon's 
time. 

**  It  cannot  be  ascertained  how  many  days  Solon  set  apart  for  regular  meet* 
ings ;  perhaps  one  only,  and  this  may  have  originally  been  the  icvpia  incXiy^ia. 
Conf.  §  48.  on  Clisthenes  and  Schom.  com.  31. 

1*  S^yicXijrot,  and  when  the  citizens  were  summoned  from  the  covntiT 
leaTaKktitriai,  Schom.  28.  29. 

*'  XxoTvog  fiifuXrufuvoCt  Poll.  8.  104  ;  Sch.  Aristoph.  Acbam.  22. 
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gelia^  etc.,  which  were  obliged  to  be  first  brought 
forward  in  the  assembly,  though  even  then  not 
without  previous  notice  to  the  Prytai^es,  every 
subject  was  first  examined  by  the  four  hundred 
and  then  submitted  to  the  people  in  the  form  of 
a  Probuleuma '®.  If  this  was  not  immediately 
adopted  by  Procheirotonia '^,  it  was  modified  by 
debate,  and  a  different  motion  might  be  made  by 
an  orator,  after  which  the  Proedri  proceeded  to 
collect  the  votes  ^.  The  question  was  decided  by 
a  show  of  hands  ** ;  the  order  of  precedence  amongst 
the  classes,  as  beheld  in  the  ^'comitia  centuriata** 
of  Rome,  was  not  observed  here.  Decrees  as  to 
measures  which  concerned  private  mdividuals,  such 
as  naturalization,  etc.  required  to  be  carried  by  six 
thousand  votes  ^,  which  were  given  secretly  by 
pebbles  ",  etc.  The  order  observed  in  the  general 
conduct  of  business  was  determined  by  the  Nomo^ 
phylaces**,  vrith  whom  were  associated  the  Proe- 
dri^. The  following  subjects  were  almost  inva- 
riably brought  forward  in  the  popular  assembly: 
legislation,  the  election  and  scrutiny  of  the  con- 
duct of  magistrates,  certain  public  law  proceed- 


■*  Phit.  Sol.  19;  Aiistoph.  Thesm.  372;  Dem.  id  Lept.  541 ;  de  Coron. 
396.  in  Arittocr.  651 ;  Arg.  Dem.  in  AndroU  587.  591 ;  coii£i  Schora.  com. 
96,  sqq. 

'>  l>Bm.  in  Timocr.  703.  17  ;  Harpocr.  Phot,  irpoxccp. 

*  This  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  public  proceedings,  in  which  debating 
takes  place.    Comp.  Schom.  com.  98 ;  Tittmann,  Gr.  Staatsv.  184. 

"  XsipoTovia. 

**  Andoc.  de  Myst.  42,  firoro  which  a  second  Idv  urj  must  be  inserted  in 
Demostb.  in  Timocr.  719.  5.  However,  we  cannot  help  enquiring  whether  by 
the  6000  we  are  not  to  understand  the  whole  number  of  the  Ueliasts.  With 
reference  to  a  court  in  the  case  of  a  ypafil  xapavS/iiin',  e.  g.  Andoc.  de 
Myst.  9,  has  kv  i^acicrx^MMc  'A$tivaUav,    Conf.  $  48.  n.  42. 

s*  Dem.  in  Tim.  719.  6. 

**  Bekker.  Anecd.  283  ;  Poll.  8.  94.  Conf.  Harp.  PhoL  yofAOf.  Sukl, 
vouof,  and  ol  vofu^.  Tittmann,  Gr.  Staatsv.  338. 

**  See  concerning  those  of  Clistbenes,  the  only  ones  with  which  we  t^e 
acquainted,  §  48. 
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ings^^  peace  and  war^  alUances^  embassies,  granting 
the  citizenship,  and  financial  proposals  and  ac- 
counts ;  under  certain  circumstances  a  decree  of 
the  popular  assembly  might  be  required  on  every 
subject  connected  with  the  administration  ^.  Thus, 
although  no  department  of  the  public  service  was 
entirely  exempt  from  its  operation,  still  it  by  no 
means  decided  in  the  last  resort  on  momentous 
questions,  for  that  was  the  province  of  the  supe- 
rior tribimal,  the  Helisea  ^. 

Six  thousand,  therefore,  the  majority  of  the  adult 
citizens^,  were  annually  chosen  from  Elcclesi- 
asts  above  thirty  years  of  age  in  the  capacity  of 
Heliasts,  without,  on  that  account,  ceasing  to  be 
members  of  the  popular  assembly.  The  Heliasa, 
the  tribunal  of  those  sworn  judges  who  sat  in 
various  courts,  did  not  act  as  an  ordinary  court  of 
law,  but  as  ail  official  body  entrusted  with  a  larger 
portion  of  the  supreme  power  *^,  to  which  were 
confided  not  merely  judicial  questions,  but  general 
political  matters,  relating  to  the  people  at  large, 
and  from  their  nature  strictly  cognizable  by  the 
popular  assembly,  in  order  that  they  might  be  in- 
vestigated and  decided  according  to  the  proper  legal 
forms.  The  intention  of  Solon  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  po][)ular  assembly  by  means  of  a  superior 
board  emanating  from  itself,  and  at  no  time  at 
variance  with  its  true  spirit,  composed  of  citizens 

^  Tpafi^  Tapai^fihfy,  fhayytkia,  etc.    See  Scbinn.  com.  v.  2.  cap.  2 — 5« 
«^  See  at  lar^e,  Scbom.  v.  2.  »  On  thit  word,  lee  $  37.  n.  14. 

*  Schol.  Anstoph.  Plut.  277 ;  Vesp.  662.  On  the  subiect  of  the  nigie- 
dientf  of  this  body,  and  on  the  constitution  of  the  courts  of  mstice,  Tittmann, 
Gr.  StaatsT.  298 ;  Schomann  de  sortit.  judic ;  and  against  them  Hefi^er,  Ath. 
Gerichtsvf.  52,  and  Meier  u.  Schom.  Att.  Proc.  127,  sqq. 

*  Hence,  Aristoph.  Plut.  916:  o&cow  SucainAs  i^cirdVcc  if  ir^Xtc  "J^p- 
X«iv  KaBiffTfitriv, 
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of  a  maturer  age^  and  bounds  bj  a  stricter  oath, 
and  to  cause  that  which,  if  discussed  intempemtely 
and  decided  upon  prematurely ,^  might  prove .  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  state,  tQ  be  weighed 
oyer  by  an  assembly  accustomed  to  proceed:  upon 
l^^l  principles,  is  clearly  exhibited  in  the  regula- 
tion which  made  the  introduction  (rf  new  hiwsrrat 
die  annual  revision^  dependent  upon^  ihe  deci- 
sion of  the  Heliastic  Nomothetse;  wherefore  no 
decree  of -^^  the  popular  assembly  could  be  supericnr 
to-**,  or  even  have  the  force  of  h^w^  till  that  conr 
fs&it  had  imparted  political  sanction  to  lU  u  More* 
over,  the  election  of  the  magistrates  in  the  popular 
assembly  was  only  a  preliminary  step> .  a&  those 
who  were  chosen  had  first  to  be  examined  by 
the  council  of  four  hundred,  and. a  court  of  the 
Helisea^.  There  was  no  ordinance  eiiq>oweriiig 
the  Heliasts  to  investigate  all  the.  Qther  matteis 
discussed  in  the  popular  assembly,, it  is ^ true;  but 
none  were  exempt  fi-om  their  scrutiny,  audit  only 
required  an  application  to  be  made  for  any  jsubject 
to  be  discussed  according .  to  the  regular  forms 
of  the  Helisea^,  when  the  assembly  immediately 
ranged  itself  under  that  superior  court  This  ren- 
dered the  popular  tribunals  of  such  importance  to 


\\ 


'1  See  the  law,  with  additions  from  later  times  indeed,  Demosth.  in  Timocr. 
706—707  ;  conf.  iEsch.  in  Ctesipb.  429.  430 ;  Andoc.  de  Myst  40  ;  Poll.  8. 
101  :  new  laws,  lioKifiaZfv  rl  PovXij  Kai  6  SijfMgjcai  j^  iuuurriif>uu  Har- 
pocr.  9(9iM0ir€u.  Petit  (IBS.  187.)  erroneously  considers  the  revision  by  the 
Thesmothetse,  alluded  to  by  ^schines,  a  diffsrent  proceeding ;  Wolf,  Pref.  Lept. 
CL.;  opposes  this  opinion  with  sufficient  distinctness,  and  Tittmann  in  Tery 
decided  terms,  Gr.  Suatsv.  14^  n.  92 ;  I  am  of  o|nnion  that  the  last  takes  the 
correct  view  of  the  subject. 

»  Andoc.  de  Myst.  42 :  Dem.  in  Aristocr.  649 ;  Wolf,  Lept  310.  311. 

**  iEsch.  in  Ctesiph.  399,  sqq. ;  Poll.  8;  92 ;  conf.  Tittmann,  Or.  Staats?. 
320 ;  HefiWr  Ath,  Genchtsvf.  268 ;  Meier  u.  Schom.  Att.  Pr.  201,  sqq. 

**  'Z^ms  ^w^  dfiftoviwi  $iicaffriipwv.  Poll.  8.  62.  Conf.  Tittm.  Griecb. 
Suauv.  144. 
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the  constitution  in  general^,  and  on  this  account 
the  Heliasts  were  so  frequently  addressed  as  the 
popular  assembly  itself^;  and  hence  finally  re- 
sulted the  order  of  succession  of  the  political 
authorities^  Bule,  Ecclesia^  Helis^  ^,  in  the  last  of 
which  only  we  behold  the  supreme  power  exempt 
from  every  species  of  Euthyne  ^. 

Lastly^  we  shall  be  enabled  to  form  an  adequate 
notion  of  the  profound  political  wisdom  of  Solon^ 
in  makmg  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  state  act 
as  a  check  upon^  and  consequently  strengthen  each 
other^  by  observing  that^  as  the  Ecclesia  possessed 
a  preparatory  board  in  the  Bule,  so  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Heliaea  were  preceded  and  facilitated 
by  the  introductory  labours  of  the  'HyefLOpta 
BlKoarrfpltov,  whereby  the  sphere  of  action  of  the 
magistrates^  who  were  in  other  respects  exceed* 
ingly  limited^  became  enlarged,  and  another  secu- 
rity was  provided  against  delinquency ;  and  this 
circumstance  must  therefore  be  particularly  borne 
in  mind  in  estimating  the  character  of  the  magis- 
trates. But  it  is  first  necessary  to  speak  of  Solon's 
measures  with  respect  to  these  officers  generally. 

Those  priesthoods  and  otlier  offices  which  had 
hitherto  been  administered  by  particular  £Emulies 

*^  Andoc.  de  Myst*  5 :  4/i7^^e<r^at  Karii  rods  hpKovc  crvvixa  jtSvov  ri^v 
inSXcv.  Lye.  c.  Leocr.  138 :  democracy  is  maiDtained  by  three  things,  rj  r^ 
vS^iav  raitc,  4  ruv  iiKaffrStv  if/^^of,  i)  roirrotc  rdoucrifiara  vapaiowra 
KpifriQ.  Nevertheless  the  unqualified  assertion  of  the  ancients,  rA  Sucamipui. 
drifioruAv  (Arist.  Pol.  2.  9.  2.  3),  is  only  applicable  to  tiie  institution  of  Solon 
in  a  ^neral  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  the  people,  and  not  magistrates  judged ; 
but  It  was  very  far  from  his  design  to  establish  absolute  democracy  by 
means  of  the  Helisa. 

*  See  examples  in  Tittmann,  Gr.  Staatov.  217. 

^  Demosth.  in  Aristocr.  653.  7.  Hence  in  Lycurg.  c.  Leocr.  191,  the 
mere  Ecclesiast  is,  as  an  Idmrfic  opposed  to  the  magistrates  and  judges. 

*■  Aristoph.  Vesp.  587,  Philocleoo  says :  Kai  ravr  &wxtvBwoi  dpHfitv 
tS»v  ^  AhKiav  ohoifii*  &f>xh*  ^^  ^^^  sound  observations  on  the  jndictal 
power  as  a  continuation  of  the  legislative  and  as  the  practice  of  the  laws,  Platnir 
Att  Process,  p.  26. 
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or  corporations^  were  by  no  means  made  solely 
dependent  upon  the  state.  Solon  did  not  interfere 
with  such  institutions  as  were  confined  to  the  na- 
tural circles  in  which  they  had  originated,  so  long 
as  they  did  not  operate  prejudicially  to  the  public 
interests,  cautiously  abstaining  from  disturbing  the 
foundations  of  the  political  edifice  whilst  embellish- 
ing the  superstructure. 

One  of  his  laws  directed  that  persons  should  be 
appointed  by  election  ^,  and  not  by  lot,  to  those 
offices  which  were  conferred  by  the  body  of  the 
people  and  for  which  a  double  scrutiny  was  required, 
viz.  the  Dokimasia  before  office,  and  the  Euthyne 
during  and  after  its  administration ;  the  former 
was  intended  to  ensure  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
cellence in  the  functionaries,  the  latter  to  give  a 
pledge  for  their  fidelity  to  the  state.  The  Doki- 
masia conducted  in  the  Bule,  and  in  a  Heliastic 
court  of  judicature  ^,  consisted  in  an  Anacrisis  as 
to  whether  the  candidate  was  a  citizen  *S  possessed 
a  competent  fortune**,  was  free  from  bodily  de- 
fects ^,  and  fiilfiUed  his  duties  towards  the  house- 
hold and  gentile  gods,  Zeus  Herceius,  and  Apollo 
Patrons  ** ;  moreover,  whether  he  acted  with  filial 
piety  towards  his  parents  **,  had  performed  military 
service*^,  and  lastly,  whether  he  paid  his  taxes. 

*  Isocrat.  Areopag.  221 ;  Arist.  Pol.  2.  9.  2 ;  Plut.  Comp.  Sol.  et  Popl.  2; 
Bockh,  Pub.  EcoD.  2.  410. 

^  Poll.  8.  44  ;  Heffter  Athen.  Gerichtovf.  23,  sqq.    Comp.  n.  33. 

*»  'Ek  rpiyoviaSf  Poll.  8.  85. 

<*  Dinarch.  c.  Aiistog.  86  i  Poll.  8.  86 ;  conf.  $  46.  n.  70,  and  a  hint  in 
Issus  de  Apollod.  Hered.  182. 

^  'AfcX^C,  Etym.  M.  d^cX^c;  Lysias  wtpi  divvdrov,  Polit  170,  sqq. 
324. 

^  Deroosth.  c.  Eubul.  1319.  22,  sqq.;  Poll.  8.  85;  Phot.  *Epfe. ;  Plainer, 
Beitr.  88,  sqq. 

^  Dinarch.  c.  Aristog.  86;  Demosth.  adv.  Eabul.  1320.  18. 

^  Dinarch.  ubi  sup.  That  likewise  furnishes  us  with  a  clew  to  the  age, 
which  most  assuredly  could  not  be  under  that  of  a  Heliast. 

vox..  I.  re 
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The  conduct  of  such  as  were  of  blembhed  charac- 
ter was  legally  investigated.  The  Euthyne  during 
office,  which  regularly  occurred  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  Prytany,  consisted  of  an  enquiry  in 
the  popular  assembly,  whether  the  magistrates  ap- 
peared to  perform  their  duty  (ht  not  ^^ ;  the  Euthyne, 
after  oflftce  *^,  was  conducted  by  a  body  constituted 
for  that  express  object,  consisting  of  the  Euthyni 
and  Logistae  ^,  and  the  results  of  their  invest^- 
tion  transferred  to  a  court  of  Heliasts  to  be  judi- 
cially decided  ^.  In  the  extraordinary  case,  that 
Bx\  Archon  appeared  in  public  intoxicated,  it  was 
lawful  for  any  citizen  who  met  him  to  kill  lum  ^\ 

The  archonship,  collectively  considered,  still  con- 
tinued to  be  the  highest  and  most  honouratde 
amongst  the  offices  of  state ;  the  Strategi  dkl  not 
become  influenti^  till  afterwards,  and  only  through 
circumstances,  whilst  the  sacerdotal  dignitaries  and 
finance-officers  never  advanced  beyond  the  limited 
iqphere  of  their  own  pecuMar  duties.  The  {^(Aibi- 
tion  to  hold  a  public  office  more  than  once  ^,  espe- 
<»ally  applied  to  the  archon^p.  The  essential 
change,  however,  which  Solon  effected  in  that  dig- 
nity, was,  that  he  wholly  abolished  the  absohrte 
power  the  Archons  once  possessed  of  pronoimdng 
l^al  verdicts,  and  assigned  to  them  the  duty  <^ 
examining  and  bringing  the  most  important  cases 
before  the  popular  tribunals  in  which  they  jm^- 


^  Lvtits  in  Niconi.  842  ;  Poll.  8. 95. 

**  ^tchin.  ID  Ctetiph.  405,  nq. 

«  Petit.  308;  Bockh.  Pub.  Ecoo.  1.  203,  sqq.;  Tittminn,  323,  iqq.; 
H«fter,  374.^  !«qq. ;  Meier  u.  Schikn.  215,  sqq. 

'^  Phot.  tv9vv. ;  Poll.  8.  45,  the  Logiste  tried  questions  coneerniiif  money; 
the  judges,  ddiKiifiara, 

"  Diog.  L.  1.  57. 

»•  Deroosth.  in  Tiniocr.  747.  5. 
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sided  by  virtue  of  their  office.  The  'Hye^iopla  hUwr- 
rr^U»v,  alluded  to  above  ^^  an  institution  admirably 
adapted,  by  its  skilftil  manner  of  opening  proceed^ 
ings,  to  facilitate  the  final  judgment  of  the  Heliasa^ 
was  at  the  same  time  intended  to  strengthen  that 
security  which  Solon  provided  against  the  prema- 
ture resolutions  of  the  people.  With  the  exception 
of  the  right  of  pronouncing  judgment,  each  of  the 
three  first  Archons  retained  nearly  the  same  range 
of  duties  as  before.  The  Eponymus,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  state  and  father  of  the  poUtical 
£umly,  conducted  such  actions  as  affected  the 
rights  of  private  individuals ;  the  Basileus,  as  high 
priest,  prosecutions  which  regarded  the  shedding  of 
blood  and  offences  against  the  state-religion;  and 
the  Polemarch,  whose  functions  comprehended  all 
matters  relating  to  foreign  states,  lawsuits  between 
citizens  and  strangers  ^ ;  each  of  them  was  assisted 
in  these  duties  by  two  assessors  (wdpeSpot)  " ;  how- 
ever, they  had  more  honour  than  real  occupation. 
But  amongst  the  most  efficient  instruments  for  rea- 
dering  the  new  legal  institutions  of  Solon  of  practi- 
cal utiUty,  were  the  six  The^nothetae,  whose  name 
is  occasionally  employed  to  designate  the  whole 
body^.  They  conducted  the  annual  drawii^  of 
lots  for  the  Heliasts,  the  judicial  Dokimasia  of  the 
magistrates,  appointed  the  days  for  legal  sittings, 
and  commenced  those    proceedings  which   were 

^  Harpocr.  Phot  Suid.  riytfMvla  ^icoc ;  Poll.  8.  89 ;  Bekker  Anecd.  262. 
909«  310.  To  this  may  apparently  be  referreid  iiri^rclrijCf  Bekker  Anecd.  188 ; 
conf.  TittmaDD,  gr.  SUaUvf.  228,  sqq. ;  258,  tqq. ;  HeSiet  Ath.  Gerichtsvf. 
15,  Miq. ;  Meier  u.  Schom.  Att.  Pr.  46«  sqq. 

»*  Poll.  8.  89—91.  **  See  Meier  n.  Schom.  57.  sqq. 

**  As  in  the  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  772  ?  The  ten  Thesroothets  mentioned 
there  also  belong  to  the  constitution  of  Clisthenes.  In  Poll.  8.  85,  dvoKptatc 
9tfffio9tr&v  must  be  understood  of  all  the  Archons  ;  conf.  Demostb.  in  £ubul. 
1319.  22,  and,  in  general,  Tittmann  gr.  StaatiTf.261,  sqq. 

c  c  2 
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most  important  to   Solon's  constitution,  such   as 
the  prosecution  of  the  authors  of  illegal  measures 
{ypa^  trapavSfKop)  ^ .     The  first  Archon,  from  the 
time  of  Clisthenes,  resided  near  the  statues  of  the 
heroes,  from  whom  the  Phylae  derived  their  names ; 
the  Basileus  at  the  Bucoleum  in  the  regal  Stoa ;  the 
Polemarch  at  the  Lyceum ;  and  the  Thesmothetae 
at  the  Thesmothesium  *.     Joint  agency  was  con- 
fined to  a  limited  class  of  subjects ;  but  the  state- 
ment that  Solon  enacted  that  they  should  pro- 
nounce sentence  collectively  instead  of  individu- 
ally^, as  before,  is  founded  upon  a  misapprehension. 
Solon  conferred  an  eminent  distinction  upon  the 
archonship,  when  he  enacted  that  the  council  of 
the  Areopagus  should  be  composed  of  those  Archons 
who  had  discharged  the  duties  of  their  office  with 
zeal  and  fidelity  ^.    It  is  erroneous  to  ascribe  to  him 
the  first  institution  of  that  body  ^* ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  to  him  it  owed  that  political  eminence 
which,  in  process  of  tune,  rendered  its  name  so 
illustrious.     In  this  respect  it  must  be  considered 
as  an  assembly  of  citizens,  pre-eminent  in  fortune 
and  station — whose  character,  both  before  and  after 
the  administration  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state, 
had  been  pronounced  irreproachable.    This  council, 
composed  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  com- 
munity, was  destined  for  a  focus  of  moral  and  poli- 
tical worth,  whose  ennobling  influence  was  to  be 
diffused  through  all  the  channels  of  public   Ufe. 
This,  however,  was  not  to  be  accomplished  by  the 

*7  Ps.  Demosth.  in  Neaer.  1372.  7  ;  Poll.  8.  86.  87. 
••  Bekker  A  need.  449  ;  Suid. 'Apx^^^^^C* 

^  Diog.  L.  1.  58  ;  n}v  crvvaywy^v  t&v  Ivvka  Apx6vTti*v  iwoifictv  c(c  i^ 
(TvvfCTcTy. 

^  Plut.  Sol.  19 ;  Arg.  Demosth.  in  Androt.  589. 
•»  Plut.  ubi  sup. ;  Cic.  de  Off,  1.  22. 
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personal  interference  of  those  chosen  citizens  in  the 
turmoil  of  daily  business ;  undisturbed  by  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  government,  they  were  the  venerable 
and  parental  guardians  of  the  public  system,  who 
were  only  called  upon  to  act  themselves  in  cases 
of  peculiar  emergency  ^ — ^where  danger  was  to  be 
averted,  or  the  eflFects  of  popular  precipitancy 
to  be  remedied^.  By  virtue  of  their  mission 
to  watch  over  the  morals  of  the  state,  they  were 
charged  with  the  chief  direction  of  whatever  con- 
cerned public  education;  hence  they  nominated  the 
Sophronistae  ^  for  the  superintendence  of  public 
decorum  ^,  honest  industry  and  gain  amongst  the 
citizens  ^,  the  maintenance  of  public  worship^  etc. 
A  peculiar  part  of  their  jurisdiction  was  to  conduct 
public  prosecutions,  although  at  the  instance  of  the 
people,  and  in  this  capacity  they  took  cognizance  of 
false  testimony,  bribery  *,  etc. ;  they  moreover  had 
the  sole  right  to  pronounce  judgment  on  murder 
and  offences  against  religion  ^,  a  sphere  of  action  in 
which  their  moral  agency  was  eminently  conspicu- 
ous, the  state  being  supposed  to  have  incurred  pollu- 
tion (ayos)  through  impiety  towards  the  gods.  It  was 
only  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  as  subsequently 
at  the  trial  of  the  incendiary  Antiphon  ^%  that  by 


^  For  later  examples  of  the  rejection  of  a  magistrate  chosen  by  the  people, 
consult  Demosth.  de  Coroo.  271.  272  ;  Ps.  Plut.  Vit.  iEscb.  9.  344;  Plut. 
Phocion,  11. 

*^  Argum.  Dem.  in  Androt.  588.  20  ;  conf.  Arist.  Poll.  5.  3.  5. — Iv  rote 
Mif^icoic  iio^i  trvvTOvntrkpav  irot5i<rai  ri^v  iroXmlav,  Plut«  Them.  10 ;  Suid. 
'Apci^ir.    See  examples  from  a  later  age,  Lysias  c.  Eratosth.  428. 

**  Ps.  iEsch.  Axioch.  8. 

**  B^offuia,  Isocrat.  Areopag.  227. 

««  Ibid.  231 ;  Athen.  4.  168.  A.  B. 

**  Harpocr.  Etym.  M.  Soid.  itri9lrovc  hprdc. 

•*  Dinarch.  in  Demosth.  5.  37.  43.  46 ;  conf.  Poll.  8.88. 

^  Dem.  in  Aristocr.  627 ;  Ps.  Dem.  in  Nesr.  1372 ;  Pint.  Pericl.  32 ; 
Diog.  L.  2.  116;  Meurs.  Areopag.  c.  9  ;  Meier  u.  Schom.  142.  306. 

?«*  Demosth.  de  Cbron.  27 1 . 
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Virtue  of  their  title  to  enquire  into  Whatever  might 
be  beneficial  or  hurtftd  to  the  state,  they  set  asttk 
the  decision  of  a  court  of  law.  In  every  respect 
they  asserted  a  pre-eminence  over  the  courts  of  the 
Ephetae^^  and  the  Prytaneum,  which  was  at  that 
time  still  separate  from  them.  The  assertion  that 
they  were  responsible  ^%  is  only  meant  in  reference  to 
their  judicial  character,  and  this  was  not  the  case  till 
afterwards ;  their  moral  agency  was  wholly  exempt 
from  control.  Their  authority  was  based  upon  the 
dignity  of  moral  excellence,  and  was  supreme  in  its 
sphere ;  no  law  defined  where  it  became  incumbent 
upon  them  to  intervene,  or  how  far  that  r^;fat  ex* 
tended ;  the  strength  of  virtue  ensured  the  ever- 
ready  will,  and  wisdom  determined  the  degree  ^*. 

c.  c.  The  ConstitutioH  of  Clisthenes. 

§  48.  In  order  to  form  a  just  notion  of  the  variations 
which  the  constitution  of  Solon  underwent  a  short 
time  after  its  introduction,  in  consequence  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidae  and  subsequently  through 
Clisthenes,  it  is  first  necessary  to  regard  those  mea- 
sures which  Solon  adopted  to  consolidate  his  insti- 
tutions, and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  room  for 
further  development.  How  fully  he  estimated  the 
influence  of  good  morals  and  the  importance  of  pre- 
scription, may  be  gathered  from  the  preceding  ac- 
count of  the  Areopagus,  and  the  appointment  of 
functionaries  allied  to  it  in  moral  character,  for  the 
education  of  youth  and  the  maintenance  of  decorum, 
as  well  as  from  the  fact,  that  he  retained  many  of 

f^  Plut.  Sol.  19;  Poll.  8.  126:  Utrdv  iucaar^^v  KortyiKdaBfi. 
^  ^schin.  in  Ctesiph.  468  ;  com.  Meier  u.  Schdm.  216. 
"**  Most  characteristic  are  the  words  rtk  woXinxd  ^c^ct  ^/iv«Sc»  Bekker 
Aoecd.  444,  and  Suid.  'Apitoir. 
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the  institutions  of  the  earlier  age.  But  it  was  not  his 
mtention  that  the  main  support  of  his  work  should 
be  derived  from  blind  habit ;  his  poUtical  edu- 
cation did  not  begin  with  unconscious  infancy^  but 
with  the  ripening  youth  of  the  Epheln ;  neither  did 
he^  in  all  probability,  as  one  of  his  observations  at 
first  sight  appears  to  imply,  suppose  that  permanent 
respect  for  the  laws  could  be  maintained  by  rewards 
and  punishments  alone  ^ ;  this  was  intended  to  result 
from  examination  and  conviction  ^  To  stinmlate 
th^  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  citizens,  and  their 
interest  in  the  stability  of  the  laws,  and  to  preclude 
attacks  upon  them,  Solon  gave  every  citizen  a  light 
to  bring  actions  in  cases  affecting  the  interest  of  the 
state  \  One  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  constitution 
was  the  law  empowering  any  citizen  publicly  to 
accuse  the  author  of  illegal  measures  (7/00^  napa^ 
v6fji^v)  \  That  he  had  a  presentiment  of  the  perni- 
cious consequences  which  might  result  from  the 
abuse  of  this  right,  whenever  the  public  mind  should 
'become  contaminated,  is  evident  from  the  ordinance 
which  declares,  that  the  accuser  should  pay  a  fine  ^ 
in  case  he  foiled  to  substantiate  his  charge.  But  he 
was  chiefly  actuated  by  a  confidence  in  the  existence 
of  good  feeling,  and  an  exalted  notion  of  the  expe- 
diency of  a  general  interest  in  the  security  of  the 
laws^  and  could  not  possibly  foresee  what  rank 

'  Se«  Cic.  ad  M.  Brat  15.  As  a  general  priDciple  this  it  more  accurately 
eipYessed  in  Plut.  de  lib.  Edacaod.  6.  41 ;  Svo  ydp  ravra  mertptl  ^roixf^a 
r^C  dptTtjQ  f /(Tcvt  iKwiQ  Tt  rtfirig  Koi  fdfios  rifLmpCajQ* 

*  Solon's  answer  to  Anacbarsis,  Plat  Sol.  5 ;  ro^  v6a9VQ  avrk^  oUr^ 
apfiSZerm  roig  woKtreuQ,  &OTt  iran  rov  unpavofulv  ptkT%ov  iira^fcCoi  fi 

«  Plut.  Sol.  18 ;  Dero.  in  Mid.  528 ;  Poll.  8.  40. 

<  D«n.  in  Timocr.  748.  7e5.  766 ;  iEscb.  in  Ctesiph.  388.  393. 

*  Bockb,  Pub.  £con.  1.  406,  sqq. 

*  See  his  words  in  Plot  Sept  Sap.  Conviy.  6.  686  \  ioKii — w6\tf  dBtara 
Tparmv — iv  f  rhy  ddtK^tatra  rov  &Sucti9ivTot  oi/ikv  rjiTov  oi  ^if  i^c- 
KtiBiyrtc  trpopaXKovrai  Kai  KoXdZovct, 
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weeds  would  once  spring  from  this  hotbed  of 
sycophancy.  His  design  to  imbue  the  actions  of 
the  citizens  with  the  principles  of  equity,  and  to 
accustom  them  to  the  appUcation  of  legal  measures^ 
^  nearly  allied  with  his  policy  in  giving  them  the 
choice  of  several  modes  of  procedure  in  conducting 
suits  ^.  Hence  of  a  corresponding  character  were 
the  measures  taken  to  ensure  the  preservation  of 
the  laws  in  general ;  such  as  committing  them  to 
writing,  and  the  public  exhibition  of  the  l^al 
tables '  at  the  Acropolis  ^  in  order  that  the  citizens 
might  become  famiharized  with  their  precepts. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  use  of  writing  in  pub- 
lic proceedings,  the  estabUshment  of  archives  ^% 
and  the  nomination  of  clerks  and  keepers  of  the 
same".  Solon,  moreover,  decreed  that  whenever 
legal  order  should  be  endangered  by  civil  feuds, 
no  citizen  was  to  remain  neuter  ^^ ;  thus  making  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  a  paramount  duty 
under  all  circumstances,  and  erecting  a  defence 
against  egotism,  which  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  reap 
its  own  advantage  from  the  dissensions  of  others. 

As  his  intention  was  to  call  forth  and  exercise  the 
activity  of  the  reason,  and  not  to  cement  prescrip- 
tive usages,  he  not  only  permitted  but  enjoined 
that  such  changes  should  be  made  in  the  laws  as 
should  be  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  age  "• 


7  Dem.  in  Androt.  601. 

*  'A(oveci  K^/pBug,  Pint.  Sol.  26 ;  Harpocr.  Ammon.  Phot.  Etyin.  M.  Snid. 
under  both  words.  Poll.  8.  128  ;  Bekker  Anecd.  274.  413 ;  Schol.  Aristoph. 
Nub.  1447  ;  Av.  1360 ;  Plat.  Repub.  38  ;  ApoU.  Rh.  4.  280 ;  conf.  Ruhnk. 
ad  Tim.  170 ;  Meun.  Sol.  C.  24. 

'  Harpocr.  6  gdriaOfv  vSfiog, 

><>  In  the  Metroon,  Demosth.de  Fals.  Legat.  381.  2  ;  in  Aristog.  799.  25. 

"  'Avriypa^iC,  ypafifiarittf  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  200--203. 

13  Cic.  ad  Att.  10.  1 ;  Plut.  dt  Sera  Num.  Vindict.  8. 145. 

^»  See  $  47.  n.  56. 
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The  Prytanes  and  Proedri,  for  the  tune  beings  were 
ordered  annually  to  revise  them^  and  were  liable  to 
punishment  in  case  they  omitted  to  do  so  **.    It  was 
the  province  of  the  Heliastic  Nomothetse  to  decide 
upon  what  proposals  it  was  lawful  for  citizens  to 
make  upon  this  occasion^*.     This  is  perfectly  re- 
concilable with  the  statement  that  Solon,  in  order 
to  consolidate  his  ordinances  at  their  first  introduc- 
tion, caused  the  citizens  to  take  an  oath  to  obey 
them  for  several  years  ^^  as  well  as  with  the  enco- 
miums passed  by  Demosthenes^^  on  the  ancient 
constancy,  as  contrasted  with  the  mania  for  pse- 
phisms  which  prevailed  in  his  time.     As  a  measure 
of  security,  it  was  enacted  that  a  new  law  should 
have  effect  immediately  after  the  abolition  of  that 
which  it  was  intended  to  replace  ",  but  not  before. 
But  the  results  were  very  different  from  those 
which   Solon   contemplated ;    evil  passions  could 
not  be  subdued  by  ideas  ^^ ;  ambition  and  egotism 
kept  up  the  ancient  differences  between  the  Pedissi, 
Paralii,  and  Hypercracrii.     The  lower  order,  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  the  legal  rights  it  had 
obtained,  and  disposed  to  yield  ready  obedience  to 
the  munificent  dispenser  of  largesses  and  donations, 
took  part  in  the  contest,  and  thereby,  three  years 
after  Solon's  archonship,  01.  54.  4,  brought  on  the 
tyranny  of  Pisistratus,  who,  although  several  times 
expelled,  at  length   permanently    estabhshed    his 
domination.   The  institutions  of  Solon  continued  to 

i«  Demosth.  in  Tim.  706.  25,  sqq.     .       »  Ibid.  707.  7.  8. 

>«  I  40.  D.  39. 

'7  Id  Lept.  484.  22 : — T6ri  fikv — rdi^  fdv  vwdpxovm  v6fiOic  IxP^**^^* 
coivovc  ^  oOk  IriOtcav. 

i«  Ibid,  in  Timocr.  710.  19  ;  711.  5.    Conf.  in  Lept.  486.  13.  14. 

"  Hejne,  Opusc.  4.  396 :  Atheniensium  respublica — hoc  ipso — vitio  labo- 
ravit»  quod  a  nitione  et  judicio  hominam  exspecUbantar  plure,  quam  a 
copiditatibus  roetuebantur.    Conf.  Mull.  Dor.  2.  51. 
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exist  indeed^  but  without  that  vitality  which  papu- 
lar liberty  could  alone  impart  to  them.  Upon  the 
expulsion  of  Hippias^  forty-one  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  tyranny,  the  ancient  spirit 
of  £»ction  once  more  returned,  and  at  length  oc- 
casioned the  legislation  of  Clisthenes  the  Ale- 
mseonid. 

The  fame  of  Solon  has  cast  the  work  of  his 
imitator  Clisthenes  into  the  shade.  This  was  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  endeavours  of  the  latter 
to  incorporate  his  work  with  that  of  Solon,  so  that 
in  later  ages  the  subsequent  accessions  were  fre- 
quently confounded  with  the  original.  That  tend- 
ency in  the  Greeks,  in  equal  violation  of  chrono- 
logy and  the  nature  of  the  subject  they  were  con- 
sidering, to  accumulate  upon  one  individual,  as  a 
convenient  point  of  reference,  the  events  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  is  eminently  displayed  in  their  use  of 
Solon's  name.  It  is  not  unfrequently  employed 
by  them,  and  especially  by  the  orators,  in  treating 
of  various  laws  and  institutions  of  Clisthenes^,  and 
other  legislators  of  the  following  age,  till  the  archon- 
ship  of  Euclid ;  and  we  should  r^ard  every  law  to 
which  the  name  of  Solon  is  attached  with  the  sus- 
picion that  it  may  contain  subsequent  interpola- 
tions ^,  or  even  be  entirely  the  production  of  a  later 
age.  Most  important  consequences  have  resulted 
from  thus  confounding  together  the  peculiarities  of 

*^  A  remarkable  example  of  the  subordination  of  Clisthenes  to  Solon  oocnn 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  37  :  StjfidpYovQ  ol  frtpl  ^Xiava  KaQiarayro. 

*^  e.  ff.  Andocid.  de  Myst.  49,  the  mention  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton ; 
the  ''eleven"  Demosth.  in  Timocr.  733.  12;  the  council  of  five  hundred 
drawing  lots  for  the  archonship,  and  other  things  of  a  similar  character  in  the 
oath  of  the  Heliasts,  such  as  oh^  roiiQ  ^tvyovraQ  KUTd^ta,  which  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  Solon,  who  reinstated  the  iriftov^  in  their  rights.  See  Ibid.  7-4o. 
and  747.  Compare,  on  this  point,  Schomann,  Comit.  266.  267 ;  Meier  de 
Bon.  Damn.  2. 
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Solon  and  Clisthenes,  and  one  of  them  is^  that  the 
political  character  of  the  former  has  been  errone- 
ously described  as  absolutely  democratical ;  and 
in  expressing  opinions  respecting  the  laws  of 
the  latter^  the  ancients  seldom  evince  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  natiu^**.  To  form  just  notions 
on  this  subject^  it  is  requisite  to  enquire  into  the 
motives  which  induced  Clisthenes  to  effect  poK* 
tical  changes. 

A  pure  love  of  democracy  can  scarcely  be  as* 
cribed  to  him,  as  an  ofF-shoot  of  the  royal  nobi*- 
lity  •' ;  and,  indeed,  Herodotm  **  distinctly  informs 
us,  that  in  the  civil  contest,  wherein  Clisthenes 
and  Isagoras  were  opposed  to  each  other  as  chiefs, 
the  former  did  not  attempt  to  conciliate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  lower  orders  before  he  was  almost  sub- 
dued; his  institutions  must  therefore  be  considered 
in  connection  with  his  eflForts  to  overcome  his  ad- 
versary. Amongst  their  main  provisions,  it  is  re- 
corded that  he  formed  ten  new  Phyte  in  lieu  of  the 
four  ancient  ones;  these  wereErechtheis,iEgeis,Pan- 

"  Isocrat.  Areopag.  220,  ed.  Laog^i  speaks  of  a  democracy  which  Solon 
9tifioTtK^TaTOQ  ivofioBirfiffit  but  Clisthenet  ir6Xiv  l^  ^PX^  Kark<nfi<n, 
where  both  appear  in  a  false  lighL  Pint*  Cim.  15,  says,  somewhat  inac- 
curately, ri)v  kwl  ILXtujdkvovQ  dpiffroKpaTiav,  but  it  may  be  explained 
from  Pint.  Ari8.2,  and  an.  Seni  Ketpub.  etc,  9.  159.214,  that  ClistheneB 
was  the  prototype  of  Aristides,  and  should  accordingly  be  judged  from  a 
eortect  estimate  of  the  latter,  it  is  truly  observed.  Pint.  Ptoricl.  3  : — v6fiovc 
19€T0  Kai  troXiTiiav  dpurra  KtKpaukvtiv  vob^  6u6votav  Kal  ffiartiplav  Kark' 
4mim ;  Isocrat  de  Big.  612 :  AlciDiades  toe  eloer,  (who  must  be  regarded  at 
an  anti-oligarch,  because  he  seems  to  have  given  the  Spartans  notice  of  the  ces- 
sation of  the  Proxenia,  Thnc.  5.  43 ;  6.  89,)  and  Clisthenes,  carsorijo'av 
iKtivfiv  Tt^v  SfiuoKpariav,  i^  iJQ  ol  iroXtrac  trpb^  iikv  dvdpiav,  c.  r.  \, 
Lastly,  the  relation  of  Clisthenes  to  Solon  is  concisely  and  accurately  ex- 
pressed, Arist.  Pol.  2.  6.  11  :  PovXSfitvof  a^C^^ac  n)v  dfiftoKpariav. 

«•  $  30.  n.  3. 

••  fferod.  5.  66:  kvtrovfifvoQ  rltv  9i^v  irpo<nratpiZtrat ;  5.  69,  rbv 
'ABfivaiw  ifjftov,  irp6r(pov  iirtiVftiyov  rSrt  vAvra  trpb^  rr^p  itavrw 
jtoioffv  wootnvfiKaro  ;  and  afterwards,  ijv  dt  rhv  drjfiov  irpotrStntvot  iroXKf 
ictMmpBe  rwv  ivrivranariiav.  This  enables  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
l\tv9(povv,  5.  62.  Herodotns  by  no  n\eans  understood  why  the  Phyls  were 
changed  ;  he  conjectures  that  it  was  done  in  order  that  the  Athenians  might 
not  have  the  same  sort  of  Phyls  as  the  lonians. 
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dionis^  Leontis,  Acamantis^  iEneis,  Cecropis,  Hip- 
pothoontis^  iEantis,  and  Antiochis^.  This  Aristotle 
describes  as  democratic^ ;  and  the  reason  he  after- 
wards assighs  is^  that  the  dissolution  of  ancient 
connections^  and  the  greatest  possible  mixture  of 
the  citizens^  are  calculated  to  promote  the  intro- 
duction of  democracy^.  Therefore  it  is  not  so 
much  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  Phylse, 
as  to  the  abolition  of  institutions  which  were 
connected  with  the  ancient  Phylae,  but  which  im- 
peded the  progress  of  democracy,  that  we  should 
direct  our  attention  as  the  most  prominent  feature  in 
the  changes  of  Clisthenes,  Here  the  eye  naturally 
reverts  to  the  conduct  of  his  opponent  Isagoras. 
He,  with  his  friends  Cleomenes  of  Sparta  ^  and  Ti- 
masitheus  of  Delphi  ^,  resolutely  struggling  against 
the  restoration  of  Solon's  constitution,  had  aimed 
at  the  establishment  of  an  aristocracy ;  the  Phylae, 
Phratrias,  etc.,  forms  of  the  ancient  aristocracy 
into  which  the  new  one  might  easily  be  fitted, 
were  still  in  existence.  By  destroying  these,  a 
powerful  obstacle  was  opposed  to  any  attempts  at 
restoring  the  old  anti-democratic  system.  Hence 
*  the  new  founder  of  popular  power  cast  down  these 
few  remaining  pillars  of  aristocratic  authority ;  the 
four  Phylobasileis,  as  connected  with  the  divine 
worship,   were    continued    indeed^,   but  without 


^  See  Conini  f.  Att.  diis.  3.  n.  6 ;  4.  n.  2,  sqq. 

*  Arittot.  Pol.  6.  4.  11,  probably  alluding  to  Clisthenes,  namei,  as  a 
meant  to  advance  democracy,  ^v\ai  rt  ydp  h-tptu  xotf^rioi  trXtiov^,  c.  r.  X. 

^  Td  T&v  iiiiov  Up&v  wvcucrtov  etc  6\iya  leal  icotvd,  icai  rrdvTa  irofi^ 
trriov,  Sxw^  &v  5rt  lAoKurra  &vafiix9iiiri  travrts  ciXX^Xocc,  cA  Sk  avviiOtuu 
StaZtvx^^oiv  ol  irpdrtpov.  Compare,  on  the  subject  of  proceedings  of  this 
description  in  the  Pontic  Heraclea,  and  in  Byzantium,  iEneas,  Tact.  IJ,  and 
Muller,  Dor.  2.  171. 

»  Herod.  6.  7  0.  «  Herod.  6.  72. 

so  Poll.  8.  31.    Conf.  Meief  u.  Schbm.  Att.  Pr.  1 15. 
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standing  in  intimate  connection  with  the  new  order 
of  things ;  the  chiefs  of  the  new  Phylae,  called 
Phylarchs'S  had  a  purely  political  tendency;  the 
Phratrias  and  families  were  suffered  to  exists  but 
no  longer  in  conjunction  with  the  Phylae;  the 
union  between  them  was  dissolved'*,  and  they 
from  that  time  forth  only  served  to  watch  over 
the  genuineness  of  that  citizenship  which  was  ac- 
quired by  birth,  without  regard  to  the  general  order 
amongst  the  citizens.  The  relation  between  the 
Trittyes  and  the  Phylae,  like  that  between  the 
Phratrias  and  the  Phylae,  was  dissolved  in  con- 
sequence of  the  alteration  in  the  number  of  the 
last,  and  the  former  Trittyes  appear  to  have  been 
wholly  abolished ;  instead  of  the  forty-eight  Nau- 
crarias  formerly  included  imder  them,  fifty  new 
ones  were  established,  viz.,  five  from  every  Phyle, 
forming  a  direct  subdivision  of  the  Phylae  **.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  intended  that  the  Naucrarias  should 
now  constitute  the  principal  division  for  the  objects 
of  the  administration.  The  Demi  were  henceforward 
of  almost  universal  appUcation,  on  which  account 
they  are  subsequently  classed  together  with  the 
new   Trittyes**.     Before  the   time   of  Clisthenes 


**  Herod.  5.  69:  Siica  ^vXapv^vg  AptI  rtfTffipktv  (1);  Herod,  was  nnac- 
quuDted  with  the  ancient  Pnylobasileis.  Conf.  Tittmann,  Gr.  Staatsvf. 
274.  275. 

**  Thoa  Ariat.  Pol.  6.  4.  II,  where  the  dissolution  of  the  Phratriaa  is  dis- 
cussed,  may  be  explained  in  a  natural  manner ;  and  thus  the  question  whether 
Clisthenes  instituted  new  Phyle  or  not,  (see  Schomann,  Com.  365,  and  Platner, 
Beitr.  74.  77.)  would  appear  to  be  set  at  rest ;  and  this  finally  makes  the 
Gennetie,  afterwards  mentioned,  (Platner  72),  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  360 
houses  indeed,  but  without  connecting  them  by  any  numerical  link;  and 
doubtless  natural  relationship  now  again  supplanted  political  form  as  a  means 
to  bind  them  together. 

**  Cleidemus  ap.  Phot.  VavKpap. 

**  iCsch.  in  Ctes.  425 :  al  ^v\ai  Ktu  ai  rpiTTviQ  cat  ol  Srlftoi.  Conf.  Poll. 
8.  108.  These  Trittyes  are  evidently  divisions  produced  by  subsequent  cir- 
cumstances.    Conf.  Demosth.  de  Symmor.  184 ;  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  2.  107. 
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Demus  was  a  commuiuty^  town^ip^^  village,  ham- 
let^ or  borougii,  the  residence  of  individual  or 
several  united  famiUes,  whence  the  numerous  pa- 
tronymic denominations^  w^e  derived ;  Clisthenes 
ranged  the  whole  of  them  under  the  ten  Phylae  ^^ 
but  not  in  round  numbers  adopted  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity^  and  placed  them  in  close  relation 
with  every  departme7of  the  pubKc  administratioo. 
A  sph^*e  of  operation  was  assigned  to  the  presi- 
dents of  the  communities^  the  Demarchs  ^,  similar 
to  that  which  the  Naucrari  had  fomierly  possessed. 
The  citizen  was^  in  all  his  public  dealings,  e.  g.  in 
lawsuits,  in  the  muster-roll,  in  the  tax-book,  etc., 
described  according  to  his  Demus,  for  which  pur- 
pose lists  were  kept,  in  which  natural-bom  citizens 
a»d  naturalized  aMens  were  enrolled  in  common  \ 
Clisthenes  hkewise  permitted  naturalization^, 
which  is  analogoiis  to  his  endeavours  in  other 
respects  to  promote  general  citizenship  at  the 
expense  of  that  which  was  obtained  by  birth; 
this,  however,  must  only  be  understood  with 
reference  to  his  own  time,  but  not  as  a  measure 
intended  to  fociUtate  access  to  the  citizenship  in 
future.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  said  to  have 
originated  the  extraordinary  proceeding  for  the  ex- 

**  See  Herod.  1.  60.  62 ;  conf.  Append,  viii. 

^  Conf.  Buttmann  iib.  d.  W.  Aparpia,  22. 

^  The  assumption  of  a  hundred  Demi,  ten  for  every  Phyle,  has  arisen  from  a 
misinterpfetation  of  the  passage  in  Herodeft.  5.  69 :  ^ko  Bk  leoi  ro^  Btffuvc 
mariveKB  tic  rdc  0tiXdc»  with  which  must  be  ooBneoted  <»£  rd^  Shia  ^vikie* 
See  Schweighnuser  ibid.,  and  the  eaumeration  of  the  Demi  whidi  are  known. 
(174  in  number,  see  Strab.  9.  396,  from  Polemon,)  in  Meurs.  de  PopuL 
Att.  in  Oronov.  Thee.  4. 673,  sqo.  Conf.  the  moie  critical  attempt  of  Conuii» 
f.  Att.  1.  5,  and  Miiller,  Attica  m  Ersch  Encyol.  6.  222,  sqq. 

^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub,  37;  PoU.  B.  108;  Harpocr.  ii^ftapX'  (fi^^ 
Aristotle)  and  vavKpapucd,    Conf.  Tittmann,  Gr.  Staatsv.  276. 

^  AijCiapxcK^v  ypafifiartXov,    See  $  46.  n.  46. 

^  Aristot.  PoU.  3.  1.  10:  KXtiirBkvric — iroXXo^c^fvXkrtvfft  ^ovc  iud 
^o^Xovc  Kai  furoUovt ;  Wolf,  without  reason,  wishes  to  expunge  the  second 
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pulsion  of  a  citizen^  t^sied  Ostraci«B^^  Tht« 
abuse  of  Solon's  measure  for  passing  a  decree^ 
against  an  individual,  by  ooUectii^  the  votes  of  six 
thousand  citizens,  was  destined  by  Clisthenes  to 
prevent  the  rise  of  a  new  tyranny.  This  mon- 
strous excrescence  of  democratic  survdllance  was 
the  ever-ready  tool  of  envy  ^  and  party-^irit,  and 
became  a  means  to  expel  citizens,  wbo>  however 
excellent  their  character  in  other  respects,  ap^ 
peared  to  enjoy  a  dangerous  pre-eminence  over 
the  mass  of  the  people.  The  limitation  of  the 
banishment  to  a  certain  number  of  years,  generally 
ten,  does  not  render  the  principle  less  odious. 

Clisthenes  does  not  seem  to  have  altered  the 
arrangement  of  the  classes  instituted  by  Solon; 
Aristides  was  the  first  to  deprive  the  Pentacosioi- 
medimni  of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  eligibility  to 
the  archonship. 

The  political  authorities,  in  their  most  essential 
features,  remained  unchanged,  as  did  thmr  position 
with  req>ect  to  each  other ;  but  the  organization 
of  the  ten  Phylse  effected  a  most  extensive  alter- 
ation in  forms.  The  council  now  consisted  of 
five  hundred  members,  fifty  from  every  Phyle; 
the  charge  of  official  business  dOkd  the  presidency 


«i  i£l.  v.  H.  13.  24.  Aristot.  Pol.  3.  8.  3,  sayt,  m  if  » JMt,  that  Henniles 
was  otiracised  by  the  Argonauts ;  Photius  Myriob.  Cod.  190.  p.  152.  Bekk. 
'AxaXXc^C  ^  AvfTt^oe  6  rbv  6<rTpaKMftbv  kwu^o^iaoQ  (t).  CUatbents  bimietf 
is  stated  to  have  been  its  first  victim,  i£l.  ubi  sup. ;  in  Harpocrl  "lirirapxot, 
(from  Androtion,  conf.  Phot.  Suid.  *'Iirirapxoc)»  Hipparchus,  the  son  of  Uhar- 
nus,  a  relation  of  Pisistratus.  Goaf.  Pfaa.  Nic  II.  The  ^T^Xir^c  Hip- 
parchua,  the  sob  of  Fimarchus,  ap.  Ljrcorg.  c  LeocraU  is  not  aliuded  to  hare. 
Compare  at  large  Meier  de  Bon.  97.  312;  Tittmaaa,  Or.  Staauv.  341,  sq4|. 

^  $  47.  n.  22.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  majority  of  the  6000  who  com- 
posed the  court  decided  ;  when  it  concerned  a  single  individual,  their  aentence 
was  definitive ;  when  several,  tfaea  ha  against  whom  the  largest  majority 
voted  was  banished. 

**  Plot.  Them.  22 :  lodXcunc  oifx  ^v,  &XXA  frapoftvGia  f66vov  aci  m»v- 
^<r^.    Goaf.  PluL  Akib.  13 ;  Poll.  8.  20. 
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were  annexed  to  successive  Piytanies,  of  which  there 
were  ten  in  the  year ;  each  of  these  consisted  of  fifty 
Buleutae,  and  lasted  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  days ; 
every  Prytany  was  divided  into  Proedrias  of  ten 
Bnleutse  each,  and  lasted  seven  or  eight  days, 
whilst  a  fresh  Epistates  was  chosen  daily  ^.  Nine 
Proedri  were  appointed  assessors  for  every  meet- 
ing of  the  council  or  people,  as  antagonist  officers 
of  the  Proedri;  they  were  taken  from  the  nine 
PhylaB  which  did  not  hold  the  Prytany  at  the  time. 
This  apparently  had  no  further  influence  upon  the 
popular  assembly,  than  that  the  number  of  the 
sittings  in  each  Prytany  was  increased  **,  and  that 
a  change  of  presidency  took  place.  Neither  did 
the  Heheea  undergo  any  fiirther  change  than  was 
produced  by  the  alteration  in  the  Phyte ;  the  six 
thousand  Heliasts,  according  to  Solon's  regulation 
about  five  hundred  from  each  of  the  twelve  Trit- 
tyes,  were  appointed  by  lot  from  the  Phylae,  six 
hundred  from  each*^;  the  number  of  the  places 
where  the  courts  were  held  corresponded  with  that 
of  the  Phylae,  although  there  was  no  intimate  connec- 
tion between  them*'^.  The  plan  for  remodelling 
the  courts  of  the  Ephetae  and  the  Prytaneum  has 
been  already  adverted  to  *®.  Amongst  the  superior 
magistrates,  the  Archons,  who  had  hitherto  been 
elective,  were,  like  most  of  the  others,  hencefor- 
ward appointed  by  lot  ^ ;   but  the  number  of  the 

^  Argam.  Dem.  in  Androt.  589,  sqq.,  tnd  SchoL  95.  Sch.  Dem.  ia 
Timocr.  104;  conf.  133.  (from  Aristotle);  Sch.  iflsch.  in  Ctesiph.  765. 
Suidat,  irpvTaveia;  Haipocr.  frpdtSpot*  Coreini  f.  Att.  1.  diss.  6.  268. 
Liizac  de  Epistat.  et  ProeJr. ;  Scbom.  Com.  85,  sqq. ;  Tlttmann,  Gr.  StaatsW. 
240—243. 

«  Conf.  §  47.  n.  14.  *•  See  §  47.  n.  29. 

*'  Meier  u.  Schbm.  Att.  Pr.  127,  sqq. 

^  See  $  45.  n.  33. 

^  See  the  Clisthenic  intercalation  in  the  oath  of  the  Heliasts,  Dem.  in 
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Archons  continued  the  satne^  and  the  Doldmasia 
of  the  magistrates  in  general  remained  unchanged* 
The  remainmg  functionaries^  like  the  Pbyte,  be^ 
came  more  numerous;  the  number  ten  from 
this  time  prevailed  in  every  department  of  the  ad* 
ministration*  There  were  afterwards  ten  Strategic. 
Taxiarchs,  and  Phylarchs ;  ten  Tamise,  Apodectae 
(in  the  place  of  the  ancient  Colagretae),  Poletae ; 
ten  Logistae^,  etc.,  whereby  a  larger  field  was 
opened  to  ambition.  How  many  of  these  new 
magistrates  were  appointed  by  Clisthenes  himself 
is  doubtftil,  but  it  is  less  probable  that  he  himself 
instituted  the  many  magistracies  which  necessarily 
resulted  from  the  division  of  the  Phylae,  than  that 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  system  which  after* 
wards  frunished  a  convenient  pretext  for  cupidity 
and  ambition  to  create  as  many  magistrates  as 
suited  their  designs. 


THE  TYRANNY. 

I.  SURVEY   OF  THE  TYRANTS   TILL   ABOUT  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  PERSIAN  WARS. 

§  49.  From  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
before  the  Christian  era  till  towards  the  middle  of  the 
fifth,  a  remarkable  phenomenon  is  presented  in  the 
history  of  the  Grecian  states.     Many  of  those  con- 


Tnnocr.  747.  3 :  Ztfai  furit.  tAv  iwka  iip\fivT^^  Kvafu^Mnfrcu.  The  earliest 
mention  of  tortition  occnrt  ip  Herod.  6.  109,  in  the  case  of  the  Polemarcb  at 
BfarathoD,  6  Tif  Kvdfiu  Xax^^'  Compare,  on  the  sabject  of  the  magistrates, 
both  electiTe  and  sucn  as  were  appointed  by  lot,  Tittmann,  Griech.  Staatsr. 
311,  sqq. 

*^  See  the  ample  enumeration  in  Tittmann,  302.  303  ;  and  on  the  subject 
of  the  ten  reputed  Thesmothetse,  Schol.  Aristopb.  Plut.  277,  and  Vesp.  772  ; 
conf.  Tittmann,  239.  262—265.  302  -,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
Meier  u.  Schbm.  Att.  Pr.  59.  n. 

▼OL.  I.  D  d 
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stitutiohs  which  had  succeeded  the  authority  of 
the  kings,  were  overthrown  by  bold  and  energetic 
men,  and  monarchical  governments  were  re-esta- 
blished in  their  stead,  and  in  some  instances  trans- 
mitted to  the  descendants  of  their  foimders. 

The  earliest  example  is  that  of  Sicyon.  In  the 
twenty-seventh  Olympiad  Orthagoras,  according  to 
the  tradition,  at  one  time  a  cook^,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  government,  and  his  descendants 
retained  the  same  for  the  space  of  a  hundred 
years  ^.  The  genealogy  of  the  Ortbagoridae  is  as 
follows:  Andreus,  Myron,  Aristonymus,  CUsthenes*. 
iEschines*,  a  Sicyonian  tyrant,  was  subsequently 
overthrown  by  the  Spartans.  The  subsistence  of 
the  institutions  of  CUsthenes  till  about  the  time  of 
iEschines*,  does  not  eiiable  us  to  conclude  with 
certainty  that  the  tyranny  continued  in  being 
during  the  period  that  intervened  between  them. 

Almost  contemporaneously  with  Orthagoras, 
about  Ol.  31  ^  arose  Cypselus  in  Corinth  ^  who 
expelled  the  Bacchiadss,  and  reigned  thirty  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Periander,  who  extended 
his  dominion  over  Corcyra  ° ;  the  next  was  Psam- 
metichus  ^.  The  Cypselidee  reigned  in  all  between 
seventy  and  eighty  years 
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*  Liban.  3.  251.  Reisk. ;  conf.  Wjttenbach  ad  PluLdeSera  Nam.  Viodict 
45.  I'bit  corresponds  with  his  being  called  the  son  of  Koirpcvc  (from  coirpoc. 
manure),  Plut.  ubi  sup.,  8. 188. 

»  AristPol.5.9.21. 

'  Plut  ubi  sup.  8.  187.  Conf.  Paus.  2.  8. 1»  where  Myron  must  be  read 
instead  of  Pyrrho,  and  6.  19.  2. 

*  Plut  de  Herod.  Malig.  9.  41 1.  ^  Herod.  5.  68. 
«  Corsini  F.  A.  3.  48.  49. 

7  Herod.  5.  92 ;  Aristot  Poll.  5.  9.  22. 

*  Herod.  5.  92,  and  3.  48,  sq(|. 

*  Arist.  Poll.  5.  9.  22,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Gordias ;  more  correctlT 
perhaps  of  Gorgus,  the  brother  or  son  of  Cypselus.  Conf.  Muller,  Ai.gin,  66. 
n.  i. ;  Dor.  2.  155.  n. 

'^  The  numbers  assi^ed  in  Aristotle  are  incorrect:  Cypselus  30  years, 
Periander  44,  Psammetichus  3,  make  77  years,  and  not  734,  which  Anstotle 
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In  the  time  of  Cypselus,  Gorgus",  his  son  or 
brother  ",  migrated^  and  founded  Ambracia,  where 
he  ruled  as  tyrant;  he  was  followed  by  a  Peri- 
ander",  whom  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  from 
the  Corinthian  of  that  name.  The  age  of  a  third, 
Phalaecus  ^*,  is  unknown. 

In  the  time  of  Periander,  Procles,  his  father-in- 
law,  was  tyrant  of  Epidaurus^*;  Theagenes,  whose 
daughter  was  married  to  Cylon  the  Athenian, 
ruled  in  Megara'^;  the  former  was  expelled  by 
Periander  ^^  and  the  latter  by  *the  Megarian 
people^®  shortly  after  the  failure  of  Cylon's  at- 
tempt to  obtain  the  tyranny,  01.  42.  1. 

In  Pisa,  which  had  fallen  off  from  Elis,  about 
the  twenty-sixth  Olympiad,  tyranny  Ukewise  arose 
at  an  early  period.  Pantaleon,  who  as  tyrant 
celebrated  the  Olympic  games  *^  Ol.  34,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Demophoon,  and  afterwards  by 
his  brother  Pyrrhus^;  the  last  seems  to  have 
been  conquered  by  the  Eleans,  as  Pisa  again 
became  subject  to  their  dominion. 

A  Euboean  tyrant,  called  Tynnondas,  of  Boeo- 
tian name,  is  said  to  have  lived  before  Solon's 

* 

states  as  the  total  amount;  Schneider  only  allows  40  years  to  Periander; 

Moller,  Dor.  1.  168.  1 ;  76  years  and  6  months  to  all  three ;  Gottling  (ad 
Arist. '^  "       •'»- "^     .....        .  .      «  ...  ^     _.i-j /-.s 


Lib. 

Gorgns 

1.),  as  well  as  the  Gnidian  (Diod.  6.  9.),  and  the  Cyprian  (Herod.  5. 116). 

>*  Son,  Plat,  ubi  sup.  Scymn.  454 ;  Brother,  Neanthes  ap.  Diog.  L.  1.  98. 

^3  Aristot  Poll.  5.  8.  9 ;  Plut.  Amator.  Nar.  9.  79. 

^*  Aotooin.  Lib.  4. 

1*  Herod.  3.  30 ;  Dioff.  L.  1.  94.  100.    llie  reading  Patrocles  in  Pans.  2. 
28.  4,  is  corrupt.    Conr  Miill.  iEgin.  64.  66. 

»•  Thuc.  1.  126;  Aristot  Pol.  6.  4.  6. 

"  Herod.  3.  52. 

"  Plut.  Qu.  Grsc.  7.  183 ;  conf.  Corsini  F.  A.  3.  64.  65 ;  Meier,  de  Bon. 
Damn.  4.  n.  9. 

>*  Pans.  6.  22.  2  ;  conf.  concerning  him,  6.  21.  1 ;  Heracl.  Pont  6. 

»  Paus.  6.  22.  2  ;  5. 16.  4.  5 ;  Str.  8.  355. 

Dd2 
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time^;  Antileon  in  Chalcb  appears  to  have  been 
the  last  of  that  line  of  princes;  after  his  time 
aristocracy  was  established  ^. 

Leon^  a  tyrant  of  Phlius,  is  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  Pythagoras^  amongst  his  contempora- 


ries **, 


The  accomits  of  a  Phocian  tyrant,  called  Daulis*^ 
and  of  a  female  d}niast,  Perimede  or  Choira,  in 
T^ea  ^,  who  are  both  referred  to  the  earlier  age, 
must  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  Symmachus^, 
the  tyrant  of  Thasus,  said  to  have  been  expelled 
by  Sparta,  probably  appertains  to  the  time  of 
Agesilaus  ^. 

The  last  tyrants  of  the  Grecian  continent  were 
the  house  of  the  Athenian  Pisistratus ;  he  himself 
first  became  t3a*ant,  Ol.  64.  4,  after  which  he  was 
twice  expelled  by  the  Alpmaeonidse,  and  it  was  not 
till  OL  60.  1,  that  he  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
authority.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Hip- 
pias  and  Hipparchus,  OL  63.  1,  and  after  the 
murder  of  the  latter,  OL  66.  3,  Hippias  reigned 
alone  till  his  expulsion  by  the  Alcmseonidae  and 
Cleomenes,  in  the  fourth  year  after  the  death  of 
Hipparchus*®.     Connected  with    Pisistratus   and 


««  Plut.Sol.l4. 

<s  ArUtot.  Pol.5«10.3. 

»  Heracl.  P.  ap.  Dicf.  L.  1.  ]2»  ud  8.  8 ;  Cio.  Toic  5.  3. 

**  The  tUtemeot  of  Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  6.  265,  that  the  Crissaean  trraBt 
Daulis  sent  a  colony  to  Metapontum,  as  containing  the  name  of  a  po^, 
must  be  referred  to  the  mythical  age  and  poetry,  like  Crisas,  the  fooDder  of 
Crisa,  in  the  Schol.  Villois.  on  the  catalogue  of  ships  in  Horn.  27.  From  the 
former  arose  Aulis,  in  the  perplexed  collection  of  matter  in  Pint,  de  Herod. 
Malig.  9.  411.  The  character  and  a^  of  a  Phocian  tyrant  calkd  Execestns, 
the  possessor  of  two  ma^c  rings  (Anstot.  ap.  Clem.  Al.  Strom.  1.  334  B.  ed. 
Morell.)  are  enveloped  in  obscurity. 

"  Dindorf,  GramroaU  Gr.  8.  13,  sqq.  from  Peinias. 

**  Plut.  ubi  sup. 

"  A  Tbasian  Symmachus  foup[ht  under  Agesilaus.    Polyen.  2.  1.  27. 

**  Conf.  at  large  Meursius,  Pisistratus. 
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Polycrates   in    Samos  was    Lygdamis^   tyrant  of 
Naxos  *. 

Tyrants  arose  in  Ionia  at  the  same  time  that 
Gyges  began  to  reign  in  Lydia,  and  perhaps  not 
without  some  connection  with  that  circimistance. 
The  expiring  monarchy,  viz.,  the  government  of 
Thoas  and  Damasenor,  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
guised under  the  name  of  tyranny  in  Miletus ;  this 
was  followed  by  aristocracy*^.  Thrasybulus,  the 
antagonist  of  Alyattes  the  Lydian,  Periander's 
contemporary  and  counsellor  *^  was,  properly 
speaking,  a  tyrant  whose  authority  had  issued 
from  the  overweening  power  annexed  to  the  Pry- 
tanic  dignity^,  Pindar  in  Ephesus,  the  son  of 
Alyattes'  daughter  ^,  must  also  rather  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  Basileis  than  a  tyrant ;  but  in  the 
age  of  Croesus  he  was  followed  by  the  real  tyrant 
Pythagoras,  who  subverted  the  government  of  the 
Basilidae'^.  The  Ephesians  called  the  Athenian 
Aristarchus  to  their  assistance  against  Pythagoras ; 
but  he  too,  about  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  Cyrus 
against  Astyages,  exercised  despotic  power  ^,  but 
possibly  only  in  the  capacity  of  iEsymnete. 

In  the  same  manner  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  last  princes  of  the  stock  of  the  Pro- 
cUdse  and  the  tyrants  in  the  history  of  Samos 
cannot  be  accurately  distinguished.  To  the  former 
apparently  belongs  Amphicrates,  who  carried  on 


>^  He  if  called  the  Ccvoy^c  of  PiaUtrttui,  Herod.  1.  61. 64 ;  firom  whidi 
Phit.  de  Herod.  Mali^:.  9.  411,  mutt  be  emended.  Compare,  concerniDg  him, 
§  35.  n.  46 ;  and  on  his  relation  to  Polycratea,  Polyaen.  1. 23.  2. 

^  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  7.  193 ;  conf.  $  3d.  n.  74. 

«  Aristot.  Pol.  6.  4.  6. 

»  Herod.  1.  20—23 ;  5.  92.  6 ;  Aristot.  Pol.  3.  8. 3. 

»  iEUan.  v.  H.  3.  26;  Polyan.  6.  60. 

^  Baton  ap.  Said.  UvGaySpat,  *  Said*  'Apivrapxog. 
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a  war  with  iEgina*;  it  cannot  be  ascertained 
whether  Damoteles*^,  the  autocrat  before  Poly- 
crates,  was  the  last  of  the  princes,  or  whether  he 
obtained  the  tyranny  through  demagogy.  After 
his  murder  it  is  not  impossible  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  seditious  struggles  for  power  amongst  the 
people,  the  Geomori  maintained  their  ground  till 
they  were  overthrown  by  the  sons  of  JEaces,  Poly- 
crates,  Syloson,  and  Pantagnotus,  who  were  pro- 
bably generals  ".  Polycrates  alone  became  tyrant, 
and  likewise  ruled  over  the  Cyclades^.  Soon 
after  his  death,  a  short  time  before  the  govern- 
ment of  Darius  Hystaspes  ^,  Samos  fell  under  the 
power  of  Persia. 

The  tyranny  which  subsisted  in  the  Grecian  states 
of  Asia,  after  the  commencement  of  the  Persian  do- 
mination, was  less  the  offspring  of  their  own  political 
system  than  a  Persian  satrapy  *K  Tyrants  of  this 
description  were  Polycrates'  brother  Syloson,  who 
expelled  the  successor  of  Polycrates,  Mseandrius  and 
his  son  Maces^,  by  means  of  Persian  soldiers ;  Cad- 
mus in  the  island  of  Cos**,  Strattis  in  Chios**,  Hippo- 
cles  in  Lampsacus  **,  Coes  in  Mitylene  **,  Histiaeus 
and  Aristagoras  in  Miletus*'',  etc.     Similar  rulers 


^  Herod.  3. 59 ;  conf.  Panofka  res  Sam.  26. 

w  i  35.  n.  43. 

^  Herod.  3.  39 ;  PoljaBn.  1. 23. 2.  That  which  it  recorded  by  Polyeo.  6. 
44,  relates  to  the  attack  of  the  commander  of  the  fleet  against  the  Geomori, 
alluded  to  above  ($  35.  n.  43).  It  is  diffictdt  to  explain  why  Panofka  ^oold 
place  the  Syloson  there  mentioned,  the  son  of  Calliteles)  beforo  Damotelea. 

s*  Her.  3.  39,  sqq. ;  3. 121,  sqq. ;  Thuc.  1. 14. 

^  This  results  from  Herod.  3.  126,  sqq.  On  the  difficulties  presented  by 
the  chronology  in  other  respects,  consult  Panofka  29,  sqq. 

«i  On  Cuma,  HeracL  Pont.  11,  says:  Kvpoc  ^  Karakvvag  n^v  wokirtiap 
HOvapxiifrQai  (dvr')  ahrfiQ  ivoitiirev. 

**  Herod.  3. 142,  sqq. ;  conf.  Panofka,  45,  sqq. 

«  Herod.  7.  164. 

**  Herod.  8. 132 ;  conf.  Schneider  ad  ArisL  PoL  5.  5.  4. 

*«  Thuc.  5.  59.  <•  Herod.  4.  97  ;  6.  1 1. 

*f  See  others,  Herod.  4.  138 ;  5.  37. 
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became  the  successors  of  the  ancient  dynasts  ^  in 
Cyprus,  amongst  whom  Philocyprus  has  become 
renowned  as  the  friend  of  Solon  *^.  Mardonius, 
with  that  arbitrary  mode  of  procedure  which  a 
Persian  general  was  not  afraid  to  adopt,  expelled 
the  whole  of  the  tyrants  of  the  Ionian  and  iEoUan 
/States  *^ ;  but  soon  afterwards  they  again  appear  ^\ 
Lastly,  in  Sicily  the  tyranny  had  the  most  pros- 
perous career;  Syracuse  in  particular  not  only 
followed  the  example  of  the  mother-city,  Corinth, 
but  even  surpassed  it,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
last  tyrant  of  the  Grecian  continent,  Hippias  of 
Athens^  had  been  expelled,  and  popular  freedom 
was  advancing  with  rapid  strides.  The  first  of  the 
list  is  Phalaris  in  Agrigentum  **,  01.  63.  4 — 67.  3  ; 
he  was  succeeded  there  by  Alcamenes  and  Alcan- 
der  **,  apparently  rather  iEsymnetae  than  tyrants ; 
afterwards  Theron  **,  who  probably  inherited  from 
his  father  iEnesidemus  the  tyranny  of  Leontini, 
where,  in  an  early  age,  Panaetius*^  had  been  tyrant^; 
but  marching  from  Agrigentum  he  afterwards  ex- 
pelled ^  the  tyrant  TexiUus  of  Himera,  the  son-in- 
law  of  AnaxUas  the  Rhegian,  and  likewise  reigned 
over  Himera.  His  son  Thrasydaeus  was  expelled 
(Ol.  76.  4)  by  the  Agrigentans  *.  Pythagoras  was 
tyrant  of  Selinus  at  the  time  the  noble  Dorieus 
came  from  Sparta  to  Sicily  (Ol.  65.  2) ;  the  com- 

<•  Htrod.  5.  104.  110.  *»  Herod.  5.  113. 

••  Ibid.  6.  43.  «»  Ibid.  8.  85. 

**  CoBcerDiDg  hit  age  see  Bentley  ;  on  the  maoner  in  which  he  gained  the 
tyranny,  Arist.  Poll.  3.  8.  4 ;  Polyen.  5.  1.  1.  We  cannot  here  notice  the 
innumerable  allusions  made  to  him  in  other  places. 

*»  Heracl.  Pont.  36. 

**  Herod.  7.  166 ;  Polyasn.  6.  51  ;  Bockh,  expl.  Find.  117,  sqq. 

**  Panstius  the  first  tyrant  of  Sicily  occurs  in  Euseb.  Ol.  43.  1  ;  he  is 
placed  in  Leontini  by  Aristot.  Poll.  5.  8.  4 ;  5.  10. 4. 

^  Pausan.  5. 22.  4 ;  conf.  Bbckh,  ubi  sup. 

'^  Herod.  5.  46.  *•  Diod.  11.  53 ;  Bockh.  ubi  sup.  206. 
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panion  of  the  latter,  Eiiryleon>  deposed  Pjrthagoras, 
and  then  reigned  over  Minoa  ^^  as  well  as  Selinus. 
The  civil  dissensions  in  Gela  ended  with  the  ty- 
ranny of  Oleander  *»  (Ol.  68. 4) ;  he  was  (Ol.  70. 3) 
succeeded  by  his  brave  brother  Hippocrates, 
who  reduced  Zancle^S  where  Scythes,  the  fietUier 
of  Cadmus,  the  subsequent  t3rrant  of  Cos,  had 
ruled  before ;  he  was  followed  by  Gelon.  He  trans- 
ferred (OL  73.  4)  the  tyranny  to  Syracuse,  whither 
he  brought  back  the  expelled  Geomori,  and  ex- 
tended his  authority  &x  around,  over  Megara,  Eu- 
boea  ^,  etc. ;  after  him  governed  Hiero  and  then 
Thrasybulus,  his  brothers.  The  latter  of  these 
was  driven  out  by  the  people  ^  (Ol.  78.  3.) 

LfOwer  Italy  likewise  had  its  tyrants ;  Anaxilas 
in  Rhegium^  in  Ol.  71.  4 ;  after  hhn,  OL  76.  1, 
his  noble-minded  slave  Smicjrthus,  guardian  of  the 
children  of  Anaxilas^,  who  were  expelled  soon  aStear 
their  accession  to  power^ ;  CUnias  in  Croton,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Pythagorean  league  (?)  ^ ; 
Telys  in  Sybaris,  originally  a  demagogue  hostile 
to  the  nobiUty  ^ ;  Nearchus  or  Demylus  *  in  Elea, 
OL  70;  and  in  the  Campanian  Cuma,  Aristode- 
mus  or  Malacus,  who  was  contemporary  with  tlie 
younger  Tarquin  ^^ 


»  Herod.  6.  46.  «>  Herod.  7. 163 ;  Aristot  PolL  6. 10.  4. 

•>  Herod.  6.  23.  24.  «  Herod.  7. 166.  166. 

»  Diod.  11.  38.  67;  Arittot.  Poll.  6.  8.  19. 

M  Arist.  Poll.  6.  10.  4  ;  Herod.  6.  23.  24;  Jostin.  4.  2. 

••  Herod.  7. 170 ;  Piod.U.  66.  «•  Diod.  11.  76. 

^  Dionjs.  Hal.  Frago.  v.  19.  4,  he  U  classed  with  Anaxilas. 

<*  Herod.  6.  44 ;  Heracl.  Pont.  ap.  Ath.  621  F. 

^  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  4.  496  D.  ed.  Morell. ;  Pht.  de  Stoicor.  Repvga. 
10. 346.  He  is  named  Diomedon  by  Dieg.  L.  9. 26.  He  caused  the  phikno- 
pher  Zeno  of  Elea  to  be  tortured  and  put  to  death,  Plut.  de  Gamil.  8. 13 ; 
Diog.  L.  9.  26,  and  Menage  ad  eund.  He  was  afterwards  expelled  by  the 
people,  9. 27. 

^  Dionys.  Hal.  7.  4,  sqq. ;  Diod.  Fragm.  ▼.  4.  16.  Bipont 
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•■ 
II-  THE  TYRANNY  IN  ALLIANCE  WITH  THE 

LOWER  ORDERS. 

§  50.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  tyranny 
of  the  age  before  the  Persian  wars^  from  that  which 
subsequently  arose^  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
aristocracy  of  the  earlier  time^  from  the  oligarchy 
of  the  later ;  most  of  the  Greek  writers  direct  their 
attention  exclusively  to  the  last  of  these  as  partly 
contemporaneous  with^  and  directly  familiar  to 
them;  wherefore  we  are  unable  to  derive  from  their 
accoimts  either  a  true  notion  of  the  nature  of  the 
ancient  tyreixmy  in  itself^  or  of  the  place  it  held  in 
the  estimation  of  the  people  of  the  age  in  which  it 
flourished.  The  tyranny  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  chief  links  in  the  chain  of  gradually  expand- 
ing political  phenomena^  as  a  system  grounded  on 
the  preceding  order  of  things^  and  as  a  manifest- 
ation of  one  widely-difiused  spirit  of  the  age.  As 
such^  it  was  a  means  to  substitute  unlimited  au- 
tocracy^ for  responsible  magistracies^  and  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  error  of  supposing 
it  to  have  been  an  immediate  continuation  or  a 
degeneration  of  the  princely  power  of  the  early 
age^  as  republican  institutions  in  &ct  formed  the 
link  by  which  it  was  connected  with  the  ancient 
monarchy.  Hence  kings^  Uke  Phidon  of  Argos, 
and  Charilaus  of  Sparta^  could  only  be  denomi- 
nated t3nrants  improperly^  and  in  consequence  of 

their  authority  having  been  less  limited  than  that 

• 

1  The  dwwtiBvvov  is  very  miautely  explained  by  Str.  6. 168 :  abroicpan^t 

paviXtia  Kai  AwirtiOvvoc  Uov<rta  airrortXtiQ. — Herodotus  emptoys  Mo^ 

,  apxoc,  iMwapxkid  in  speaking  of  kings  and  tyrants :  6.  46.  59.  61 ;  6.  23. 

24 ;  7.  154. 165 ;  but  he  likewise  applies  dvipdvi  fiowdpx^*^  ^  '^®  ^*^* 

chiads  in  an  oracle,  5.  92. 2.    Herewith  compare  3.  80.  tva  — -  fM^yapxQiV'^ 
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of  their  predecessors*;  moreover,  the  republic^i 
constitutions  which  were  supplanted  by  the  tyranny, 
were  not,  as  several  of  the  ancients  represent  % 
folly  developed  and  confirmed  democracies,  nor  on 
the  other  hand  firmly-rooted  aristocracies,  reposing 
on  the  apathetic  indifference  or  servile  endurance 
of  the  lower  orders ;  in  many  instances  they  were 
the  disjointed  forms  of  an  aristocracy  brought  to 
dissolution  no  less  by  internal  dissension  than  by 
the  hostility  of  the  aspiring  demus ;  therefore,  in 
opposition  to  iEsymnety  *,  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
light  of  an  amicable  compromise,  and  as  originating 
with  the  governing  order*,  the  establishment  of  a  ty- 
ranny is  generally  described  as  having  been  attended 
by  stratagem  or  force,  the  appointment  of  body- 
guards, the  maintenance  of  mercenaries,  the  cap- 
ture of  the  citadel  ^  etc, ;  and  lastly,  even  where, 
as  in  Athens  after  Solon's  time,  a  legal  rank  and 
determinate   rights  were  secured  to  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  the  main-spring  of  such  undertakings 
nevertheless    for   the   most   part    existed   in    the 
character  of  the  lower  orders,  wherein   the   ty- 
ranny possessed  a  kindred  element,  and  was  con- 
sequently seldom  or  never  established  in  opposi- 


»  Arist.  Poll.  5.  10.  3. 

'  e.  g.  Corn.  Nep.  Milt.  8 :  Omnes  autem  habentur  et  dicuntur  tyraDiii, 
qui  potestate  sunt  perpetua  in  ea  ciTitate,  quae  libertate  usa  est. 

*  Conf.  §  39.  n.  15—18. 

^  This  is  the  essential  mark  of  distinction.  Aristotle,  indeed,  says  (Ar;^. 
Soph.  CEdip.  Tyr.)  that  the  tyrants  were  at  first  called  ^syronets  ;  but  thu 
cannot  strictly  apply  to  the  change  in  the  denomination,  but  must  rather  be 
understood  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  two  stages  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment  which  succeeded  that  of  the  kings  generally,  without  regard  to  the 
source  of  power.  To  this,  therefore,  should  probably  be  referred  the  general 
observation,  Pol.  5.  8.  3,  that  tyrants  arose,  Ic  rStv  dXtyapx^^v  aipov/uvtn^ 
ifva  TivA  Kvptov  iiri  rdg  fiEyltrrac  ^PX^S*  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Aris- 
totle's remark  referred,  amongst  others,  to  the  first  magistrate  in  the  iEolian 
Cuma  (§  38.  n.  44),  for  the  fragment  is  taken  from  the  Cumcan  Politeia. 
Conf.  Polit.  4.  8.  2. 

«  Herod.  1.  59^  Dionys.  Hal.  7.  4;  Thuc.  I.  126. 
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tion  to  their  wishes.  Gelon,  indeed,  marched  at 
the  head  of  the  noble  Gamori  of  Sjo-acuse,  against 
the  demus  by  which  they  had  been  expelled,  and 
subdued  it  ^ ;  but  that  was  not  a  tjo-anny  springing 
from  the  very  heart  of  the  political  system  of  Sjo-a- 
cuse,  but  a  coalition  between  foreign  ambition  and 
the  designs  of  a  domestic  faction,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  put  any  other  construction  on  his  continued 
treatment  of  the  demus  of  Megara  and  Euboea* 
in  the  spirit  of  Syracusan  party.  In  consequence 
of  being  extended  over  several  cities,  his  tyranny 
was  of  an  unusual  character ;  he  did  not  support 
himself  by  means  of  the  demus  as  such®,  but  as  the 
population  of  his  capital  was  mixed,  and  collected 
together  from  various  cities,  he  mainly  relied  upon 
military  force. 

But  the  tyranny  did  not  derive  its  sole  support 
from  the  hatred  of  the  lower  orders  to  the  govern- 
ing class  by  which  they  had  been  expelled,  and 
on  which  account  they  willingly  lent  themselves 
to  the  factious  purposes  of  the  demagogues*®; 
this  ardent  desire  to  throw  off  the  detested  yoke 
of  the  nobles,  was  combined  with  a  feehng  which 
centuries  had  not  been  able  to  extinguish,  viz.  a 
natural  preference  for  the  unity  of  the  sovereign 
power,  the  incontestable  advantage  of  monarchy 
over  the  many-headed  domination  of  haughty  and 
exclusive  nobles.  This  attachment  to  the  former 
hereditary  sovereignty  which  lived  in  the  remem- 
brance of  the  people  as  a  mild  and  paternal  ad- 
ministration, and  to  which  was  ascribed  as  its  pecu- 

»  Herod.  7.  155.  •  Herod.  7.  166. 

'  Herod,  ubi  sap. :  vofihuQ  Sijiiov  dvai  ffvvoiKiiiia  dx^^^^''^^^*^* 
*<*  Arist.  Poll.  5.  4.  6  :  ff  9k  wiffrtc  ^v  i^  Axix^iia  wpbg  ro^g  irXowfiov^, 
Conf.  5.  8.  2.  8. 
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liar  characteristic  that  it  dispensed  benefits^  and  did 
not  suffer  injustice  in  the  land",  was  supported  by  the 
legendary  lore  of  the  heroic  age,  and  acquired  new 
force  when  demagogues  added  to  the  popularity 
they  gained  by  their  munificence  and  distinguished 
personal   qualities    the   advantage    of   being   de- 
scended from  the  line  of  the  ancient  kings,  as  was 
the  case  with  Pisistratus  **.     Hence,  in  the  divi- 
£ons  amongst  the  orders,  the  demus  did  not  so 
much  aim  at  seciuing  for  itself  independence  and 
participation  in  the  government,  as  at  placing  a 
monarch  upon  the  throne ;  and  far  from  cavilling 
about  the  ultimate  grounds  of  abstract  right,  only 
looked  to  the  prosperity  of  the  community,  and 
desired  to  be  governed  by  him  to  whom  it  attri- 
buted the  greatest  strength,  wisdom,  and  modera^ 
tion.     For  this  reason  the  Athenian  demus  asked 
Solon  to  be  tyrant ",  and  the  Agrigentans  expressed 
a  similar  wish  with  regard  to  Empedocles  ^\  There- 
fore the  gathering  of  large  bodies  of  the  people 
around  the  demagogues,  was  not  solely  occasioned 
by  the  distractions  of  faction,  nor  was  the  tyranny 
which  resulted  from  the  struggle,  a  mere  advan- 
tage reaped  by  the  watchfrilness  of  egotism,  or  a 
failure  of  democratic  policy,  which,  after  ridding 
itself  of  the  aristocracy,  had  to  deplore  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  greater  evil  in  the  tjnranny  of  the 
demagogue ;  on  the  contrary,  the  political  calcula- 
tions of  the  demus  had  their  final  end  and  aim 
in  the  undivided  power  of  an  able  sovereign. 

"  Arist.  Poll.  3. 9.  4;  5.  8.  5.  »  Herod.  5.  65. 

»»  Plut.  Sol.  14. 

^*  Aristot  ap.  Diog.  L.  8.  63.  The  account  of  tbe  expreesioo  of  a  aimilar 
wish  on  the  part  of  tne  Athenian  populace,  with  regard  to  Alcibiades,  would 
appear  to  be  one  of  the  numerous  transpositions,  Plut.  Alcib.  34. 
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Hence  the  successful  tyrant  could  not  be  regarded 
by  the  people  m  the  light  of  a  natural  enemy.     In 
forming  their  estimate  of  a  tyranny^  as  £ar  as  a 
consideration  of  the  principles  of  political  law  can 
be  ascribed  to  the  simplicity  of  the  multitude^  they 
did  not  search  after  the  roots  of  that  authority,  or 
take  into  consideration  the  usurpation  and  suppres- 
sion of  the  just  claims  of  the  people  at  large  to  a 
share  in  the  supreme  power,  but  looked  to  the  char 
racter  of  the  government  itself,  its  administration  of 
justice,  respect  for  the  rights  of  property,  wisdom, 
and  incorruptibiUty*  This  estimation  of  the  t3nranny, 
according  to  the  use  it  made  of  power,  was  not 
only  exhibited  in  the  unconscious  and  undefined 
feeUngs  of  the  mass,  but  even  in  the  intercourse  of 
sages  with  good  and  able  t3rrants.     Solon,  regard- 
less of  the  legal  grounds  on  which  the  title  of 
Philocyprus  rested,  took  delight  in  his  society,  and 
extolled  him  in  his  poetry  ",  because  he  was  a  just 
man.     Illustrious   poets,    Pindar   and   iEschylus, 
Simonides    and   Anacreon,    Bacchylides,    Ibycus, 
and   Arion    also,    resided   with    tyrants  ^^      This 
explains  the  praise  so  unanimously  expressed  of 
Pisistratus  ^^,  whose  authority,  established  almost 
immediately  after  the  body  of  the  people  acquired 
a  share  m  the  highest  power,  rendered  itself  so 
grateftd  to  the  demus  by  the  dispensation  of  jus- 
tice, and  by  royal  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the 


»  See  $  49.  n.  49. 

'*  See  my  Progr.  de  Pindaro  Reip.  CoDstit.  Pneceptore  Disp.  2.  p.  17,  sqq. 
It  b  abturd  to  construe  the  eelfiih  tirade  of  Alcaras  agnast  Pittacut  into  a 
patriotic  hostility  to  tyrants.  This  character  might  more  justly  be  ascribed  to 
bis  poem  on  the  death  of  Myrsilus,  A  then.  10. 430.  C. 

*^  See  in  particular  lliue^d.  6.  54.  The  silly  ScoUon  indeed  says,  that 
Thucydides  perhaps  extolled  the  Pisistratids  because  he  himself  belonged  to 
their  family! 
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Subject  in  every  department  of  political  life  ;  hence 
the  encomiums  passed  on  Gelon  ^,  who  was  by  no 
means  favourably  disposed  towards  the  demus; 
thus  paternal  indulgence  and  affability  were  the 
support  of  these  potentates  generally^  so  that  many 
of  them  could  mingle  in  the  ranks  of  the  people 
unattended  by  guards  ^^  Lastly,  this  serves  to  ex- 
plain how  the  word  tyrannus  was  only  used  origi-» 
nally  to  designate  a  ruler  ^,  without  any  invidious 
secondary  meaning ;  while  tyrannus,  as  applied  to 
the  kings  of  the  early  age*^  and  basileus  for  a 
tyrant^,  were  still  employed  promiscuously  after 
the  full  development  of  democracy.  The  distinc- 
tion between  tyrannus  as  something  odious,  and 
basileus  as  an  object  worthy  of  love  and  affection  ^, 
was  an  immediate  result  of  the  departure  of  the 
tyranny  from  the  paternal  system  of  kingly  govern- 
ment. This  being  blended  with  the  opinions  of 
subsequent  politicians  on  the  subject  of  popular 
rights,  the  character  it  assmned  acqmred  greater 


'•  Diod.  11.  38,  iroXX^v  tvyofilav,  k.  t,  X. 

**  CoDoerniDg  Cypselus,  lee  Ami.  Pol.  5.  7.  22.  sqq.;  on  Gelon,  see  Diod. 
11.  26:  ^lian,  V.  H.  6.  11 ;  13.  36;  on  Theron,  see  Diod.  F.  v.  4.  66. 
Bipont. 

*^  The  word  first  occurs  in  Archilochus,  Plut.  de  Tranquill.  Anim.  7.  839 ; 
Argum.  Soph.  CEd.  Tyr.  Schol.  ^scbyl.  Prometh.  224.  Archilochus  appears 
to  have  applied  it  to  the  Lydian  prince  Gyges,  (a  usurper,  it  is  true,  Herod. 
1. 11.)  see  Herod.  1. 12,  and  Valcken. 

^*  See  the  Trap;edians ;  also  Herod.  1.  7.  on  the  Lydian  Candaules;  8.  137. 
on  the  ancient  kingship  in  general,  and  on  the  Macedonian  in  particular. 

*>  For  examples,  see  more  especially  Herod.  3. 52  ;  it  is  applied  to  Peri- 
ander,  5.  27;  Msandrins,  5.  44;  TeWs,  5.  109. 110;  the  Cyprian  Tyrants, 
6.  23 ;  Scythes,  5.  35,  Aristagoras.  Cypselus  is  also  saluted  by  the  title  of 
jdaatXc^C  kXcivoXo  KopivOov,  in  an  oracular  response,  6.  92.  5 ;  BaotXtvc* 
and  immediately  afterwards  rvpawoc,  5.  113;  /SaaiXc^Cf  rvpavvoc,  and 
liabvapxoQ*  6*  ^^\  Thucydides,  1.  13,  distinguishes  between  rvpawiBtQ  and 
trarpiKal  paffiXeXai ;  conf.  Schol. ;  £upolis  called  Pisistratus  /3a<riXcvc>  see 
Ammon.  rvpawoQ,  On  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  words,  see  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Ach.  61. 

•*  Tnis  is  perceptible  even  in  the  Etym.  M. :  BafftXcvc  fiaaiv  XktiQ  (!)  Ix^v* 
Tovrk<m  aird.  rov  vXtiOovq  voioifutvoc  r^v  pdatv  Kai  n)v  i^odov  Cti  yAp 
&\il9uQ  patrtKia  coXoiroutv  *  6  di  KcucoiroiSiv  ripawoQ, 
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odium  in  proportion  as  those  opinions  became  more 
violent  **. 

III.  TYRANNY  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  DESPOTISM. 

§61.  That  mode  of  government  which  has  associ- 
ated the  word  tyrant  with  imiversal  reprobation,  and, 
amongst  the  Greeks,  caused  the  authority  annexed  to 
it  to  be  contrasted  with  the  ancient  monarchy  as  a 
despotism  enforced  by  hired  task-masters  and  mjnr- 
midons,  a  dereliction  of  all  paternal  and  benevolent 
dispositions,  unnatural  oppression  and  cruelty,  a 
violation  of  all  laws,  divine  and  human  %  etc.,  was, 
it  must  be  confessed,  no  more  wholly  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  tyranny,  than  a  degeneracy 
of  the  nobility  was  to  the  early  aristocracy ;  and 
the  name  of  Phalaris  has  descended  to  us  branded 
by  history.  Now,  although  it  has  been  customary 
to  class  these  characteristics  together,  as  the  uni- 
versal qualities  of  the  tyranny,  and  a  similarity  in  the 
pohticsd  position  of  the  tyrants  and  the  character 
of  the  age  may  have  led  to  a  certain  uniformity  in 
their  proceedings,  still  the  single  touches  of  the 
picture  are  applicable  to  individual  tyrants  of  the 
earlier  age  in  part  only,  and  in  a  subdued  light.  For 
we  may  plainly  perceive,  in  the  delineation  of  the 
character  of  Aristodemus,  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus^    that   as   battles   were    described   by 


*•  As  iQ  Polyb.  2.  69.  ain-b  ydp  rohvoua  wtpiixti  ri)v  Afrepurrariiv 
i^fa9iv  Kal  xdffaQ  iripuiXiift  rdf  fv  dv9ptairoic  HuciaQ  Kai  irapavo/iioc* 
Heace  ia  Hesych.  T^pawoc  dpx^*^  diri|v^c  i^oi  dw&vBp^trog,  and  Poll.  6. 
161 ,  are  claiied  toMtner,  where  we  mutt,  however,  enquire  whether  the  con> 
fusion  between  rvpavvoQ  and  rvfiptivSg,  mentioned  Append,  v.,  has  not 
caused  the  character  of  the  tyrants  to  be  viewed  in  a  more  odious  light,  and 
occasioned  this  association.  Conf.  at  large  the  first  chapter  in  Ebert.  Disser- 
tationes  Siculs,  Regimontii,  1826. 

■  See  Aristot.  Pol.  6.  2.  3—10 ;  6.  8.  6.  7  ;  conf.  Plat  Repub.  8.  662.  A. 
•qq.  •  Dionys.  7.  7. 


•  I 
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Diodorus  from  imagination^  and  prations  some- 
times composed  with  the  same  license  of  invention^ 
so  it  became  customary  to  draw  a  certain  vague 
and  general  picture  of  the  tyrants  instead  of  de- 
scribing their  real  peculiarities  \  Thus  the  conduct 
of  one  was  attributed  to  another ;  and  even  when 
certain  particulars  were  ascribed  to  the  proper 
owners^  various  additions  were  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  swelling  up  the  catalogue  of  their  crimes  ^  so 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  truth  from 
fEtlsehood  in  the  exaggerated  accounts  that  have 
been  propagated '. 

The  zealous  endeavour  to  secure  and  maintain 
the  tyranny^  may  be  accounted  the  root  of  benignant 
and  mild^  as  well  as  of  rigorous  and  cruel  conduct 
in  the  tyrants*  So  far^  therefore,  as  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  their  government,  either  mediately  or  imme- 
diately, was  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
t3nranny,  they  are  justly  cha^able  with  selfish- 
ness \  But  this  is  very  far  from  implying  that  the 
t3rrants  appropriated  to  themselves  all  that  was 


'  Compare  with  the  descriptioik  of  DioDysius,  thatgiTen  by  Hippiaa,  of  the 
tyranny  in  ErjrthnB,  Athen.  6. 259.  CD;  that  of  Theopompus  of  Hegesilo- 
chus' conduct  in  Rhodes,  Ath.  10.  444.  F. ;  and  Heracl.  p.  31,  of  a  tyrant  said 
to  have  resided  in  CephaJlenia,  who  only  allowed  two  festinds  annoally,  per- 
mitted no  stranger  to  reside  for  more  than  ten  days  in  the  city,  asserted  the 
right  of  the  first  night,  etc* 

*  A  parallel  instance  occurs  in  Euseb.  Chr.  1470,  where  see  Cedren.  1198 : 
TapK^vioc  'Soitieip^oQ — l|ci>pc  ^fid,  aaanyac,  |vXa,  elf>icrdc»  f  vXajuic, 
ffXoio^,  irk^aQt  oKboiiQ^  l^opiac,  furaXXa ;  a  just  estimate  of  this  nnhistori- 
cal  mode  of  accumulating  matter,  is  conveyed  by  the  excellent  observation  of 
Polybius  ap.  Constantin.  Porphyrogenit.  Exc.  Virt  et  Vit.  ^Polyb.  Schweigh. 
7.7.)  "  The  historians  have  related  a  great  deal  concerning  the  cruelty  of 
this  Hieronymus,  but  he  must  have  beni  too  young  to  deserve  it,  dXXd  /mm 
doKWffiv  oi  rAt  I'K'l  fiipovQ  yp&^ovTtc  itpA^UQ^  iiriMv  hiroOintc  mrc- 
ptkinrovc  viro<rrfifftiVTai  km  frrtvAQ,  iit«x*^<>*''^  irpaya&rwv  dwrt^ 
KdZtffOoi  rd  fiiKpd  fity6Xa  wouiv  xai  wipi  r&v  iiiidk  fiv^fiiyc  oC^My  iroXXoic 
Tivag  iutriOtoBat  XSycvg" 

*  Thus  Clearchus,  ap.  Ath.  9.  396.  F.,  asserts  that  Phalaris  devoured  uii- 
vreaned  infants. 

*  Aristot.  Pol.  4.  8.  3  :  rvpavvHa — #r«c — ^X** — ""P^  ^^  vfirtpoy  ainiic 
<rvfi^kpov,  dXXd  fii)  Tf^c  t6  t&v  Apxoiikvwv, 


\ 
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good  and  desirable^  and  revelled  in  princely  luxury 
themselves^  whilst  the  state  derived  no  benefits 
whatever  fi*om  their  authority.  It  was,  moreover, 
peculiar  to  that  mode  of  government  to  establish 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  as  the 
supreme  law.  But  this  was  not  attended  by  the 
abolition  of  all  legal  institutes ;  the  constitution  of 
Solon  continued  to  exist,  in  form,  under  the  Pisis- 
tratidae;  their  attacks  were  not  so  much  directed 
against  law  and  prescription,  as  against  the  power 
and  influence  of  rank,  which  had  till  then  prevailed. 
This  chiefly  affected  the  nobility ;  hence  it  became 
a  universal  characteristic  of  the  tyranny  to  abolish 
or  remodel  ^  those  forms  which  supported  their  au- 
thority, to  humble  them  ®,  to  reduce  them  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  level  of  the  other  citizens,  and  to 
make  all  honour  and  importance  in  the  state  solely 
dependent  upon  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  tyrant 
This  last  proceeding  degenerated  into  the  most 
reckless  violation  of  personal  rights  in  the  conduct 
of  Polycrates,  who  despoiled  his  citizens  of  their 
property,  in  order  to  restore  it  to  them  under  the 
name  of  donations  ^  thus  making  every  thing  a 
concession  of  royal  favoiur.  But  the  marked  oppo- 
sition of  the  tyranny  to  the  nobility,  proves  that 
measiu'es  for  oppressing  or  enfeebling  the  lower 
orders  are,  partly,  not  attributable  to  the  ancient 
tyranny  at  aJl,  as  they  were,  in  reality,  not  adopted 
till  after  the  full  development  of  democracy,  and 
must  partly  be  regarded  in  a  light  very  different 


'  This  was  in  some  measure  the  aim  of  the  institationt  of  Cli^henes  io 
SicyoD,  Herod.  5.  68. 

*  See  Thnuiyhulus  the  MilesiaD's  advice  to  Periander,  to  mow  down  those 
who  towered  above  the  rest»  Herod.  5. 92.  6 ;  Arist.  Pol.  5.  8.  7. 

•  Herod.  3.  39.  123. 

VOL.  I.  c  e 
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from  that  of  mere  oppression*  Such  were  the  re- 
moval of  the  lower  class  from  the  dtj,  as  the 
centre  of  government^  and '  compelling  them  to 
assmne  the  rustic  garb  of  the  sheepskin  ^\  When 
these  measures  were  intended  for  the  degradation 
(rf  the  demus^  they  appear  to  be  more  justly  attri- 
butable to  some  of  the  aristocratic  governments  " ; 
whenever  they  were  employed  by  tyrants,  they  bear 
indisputable  marks  of  a  solicitude  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  ",  the  usual  attendants  of  which 
are  prosperity  and  tranquillity.  Another  accusation 
is,  that  the  tyrants  disarmed  the  people  and  sur- 
rounded themselves  with  bands  of  mercenaries. 
This,  which  we  may  certainly  assume  to  have  been 
.  a  general  practice,  was  not,  however,  done  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  having  a  body-guard,  or,  as  the 
remark  of  a  later  age  would  lead  us  to  suj^se  ^, 
because  the  t3rrants  considered  themselves  victims 
marked  out  for  slaughter,  but  was  effected  with 
a  view  to  the  greater  extension  of  their  authority,  as 
will  afterwards  be  shown.  This,  again,  was  not  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  of  entirely  disarming  their  sub- 
jects. The  Sicilian  t3nrants,  in  their  contests  with 
the  Carthaginians,  undoubtedly  employed  armies 
composed  of  their  own  citizens.     The  systematic 


^'^  Moeris,  KUTiavAiCfi,  I1iis  is  ascribed  to  the  Orthagoride,  and  to 
tus  by  Poll.  7.68;  concerning  Pisistratus,  Aristopb.  Lysistr.  1151,  sqq. ; 
conf.  Suid.  rara»v^eai.  The  KartJv&Kfi,  Aristopb.  Eccles.  724,  and  Korl' 
trodiQt  848,  do  not  refer  to  the  ancient  time.  The  history  of  the  word  iMw 
is  similar,  Hesycb.  ii6B, 

"  See  §  32.  n.  19  ;  conf.  Arist.  Pol.  5.  4.  6  ^  5.  8.  7 ;  Meier  de  Boa.  Damn. 
185.  n.  81. 

**  Dion.  Cbrys.  1.  521.  At  the  command  of  Pisistratus  the  Athenians  be- 
came yifapyoi  koX  7*^v  'Arruci^v  Trphripcv  ^cX^v  icai  ditvSpov  tAvav  iXauui^ 
Ka'nfimvffav*  Oelon  incited  the  people  to  agriculture  as  be  led  them  to 
war,  Plut.  Apophtb.  6.  668.  Periander  went  still  further ;  he  forbade  the  use 
of  slaves  (1)  and  compelled  the  citizens  to  carry  on  trade  themselves,  NicoL 
Daroasc.  42.  Orell.;  and  450.  ed.  Vales. 

'»  JEl  V.  H.  10.  6. 
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enervation  of  the  people^  ascribed  to  Polycrates  *% 
and^  in  order  to  complete  the  picture,  by  Dionysius 
of  HaUcarnassus  ^^  to  Aristodemus,  may  have  been 
practised  in  a  few  instances,  and  in  those  only  with 
the  military  nobility.     For  such  a  line  of  conduct 
would  be  no  less  inconsistent  with  the  stimulus 
given  to  agriculture,  than  with  the  oppression  by 
means  of  taxation,  so  frequently  alluded  tp*    Hence 
the  means  taken  to  dishearten  the  people,  by  im- 
posts and  exactions,  which  Aristotle  ascribes  to 
Polycrates  ^^  cannot  be  applied  to  the  tyrants  ge- 
nerally.    The  taxes  were  sometimes  light  ^^,  and 
they  must  have  been  sensible  that  the  oppression 
which  aimed  at  destro3dng  courage  was  no  less 
calculated  to  produce  despair.     There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  their  position  led  them  to  inflict  severe 
punishment  on  disobedience,  and  made  it  their 
policy  to  endeavour  to  rid  themselves  of  dangerous 
opponents ;  but  in  the  narrativ^es  ^f  Phalaris  alone  " 
this  is  exaggerated  into  inhuman  (Relight  at  the  tor- 
ments of  unhappy  victims.     Periander,  to  whom  is 
pre-eminently  ascribed  the  pursuance  of  a  tyrannical 
and  inhuman  system  ^^  originally  showed  kindly 
dispositions^;  but  impremeditated  incest  with  his 
mother  is  said  to  have  inspired  him  with  misan- 


>«  Ath.  12.  540;  conf.  Wyttenb.  ad  Plut.  Apophth.  1044,  where  the  real 
origiD  of  that  impatation  is  ihown  to  be  Cyras  treatmeat  of  the  Lydians 
(Hcrod.  1.  167). 

»*  Dionys.  7.  9.  »•  Pol.  6.  9.  4. 

1^  Pisistretus  subjected  arable  land  to  the  payment  of  6the,  Mean.  Pis. 
6.  7.  9.  The  nobility  had  taken  the  sixth ;  Hippias  and  Uipparchus  took  a 
twentieth  only,  Thucyd.  6.  54 ;  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1. 361.  Uelon  conscien- 
tiously repaid  a  loan,  Plut.  Apophth.  6.668. 

^  Heracl.Pont.  36.  Concerning  his  bull,  see  Callimach.  Fragm.  1.  487.  ed. 
Em.;  Diod.  13.90;  Cic.  in  Verr.  4.33;  Ath.  9.  396;  Schol.  Pind.  p.  I. 
185.  But  the  bull  which  Scipio  sent  back  from  Carthage  to  the  Agrigentans 
was  an  effigy  of  the  river-god  Gelas ;  see  the  Scholion  already  referred  to. 

>®  Arist.  Poll.  5.  9.  2  ;  oonf.  Heracl.  Pont.  5 ;  Diog.  L.  1. 98. 

»  HeTod.  5.  92 ;  6. 7. 

Be2 
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thropic  cruelty  *^  The  employment  of  spies  as  a 
means  of  security  ^,  naturally  attended  that  of  mer- 
cenaries^ but  was  not  reduced  to  a  definite  system 
till  some  time  afterwards  in  Syracuse.  Finally,  we 
may  safely  vindicate  the  tyranny  from  the  charge 
of  having  placed  its  interdict  upon  mental  cultiva- 
tion ^^ ;  this  accusation,  too,  may  probably  be  traced 
to  the  conduct  pursued  by  some  of  the  aristocrats 
towards  their  dependents,  as  those  of  Mitylene,  for 
example  **.  For  how  could  the  courts  of  the  tyrants 
have  been  the  seats  of  art  and  science,  had  these 
blossoms  of  mental  culture  been  prohibited  ?  On 
the  contrary,  the  care  they  took  to  foster  and  en* 
courage  them,  the  hospitaUty  which  the  tjrrants 
imiformly  showed  to  artists  and  poets  ^,  the  collec- 
tion of  Ubraries  by  Polycrates  ^  and  the  Pisistra- 
tidsB^,  the  erection  of  public  edifices,  and  the 
adornment  of  the  temples  and  palace  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  art  ^,  bespeak  an  earnest  endeavour  to 
impart  external  greatness  and  lustre  to  the  tyranny, 
and  to  assimilate  it  in  its  outward  characteristics  to 
the  venerated  monarchy  of  the  olden  time.  Of  a 
corresponding  character  were  the  external  opera- 
tions of  the  state,  which  required  the  maintenance 

**  Parthep.  17 ;  Diog.  L.  I.  96.  On  the  other  hand,  Herodotus'  ecoount 
that  the  advice  of  Thrasybulas  wrought  an  entire  change  in  his  disposition* 
appears  almost  puerile.  The  anti-tyrannic  tendency  of  the  speech  of  the 
Corinthian  Sosicles,  ap.  Herod.  5.  92 ;  2.  3,  has  likewise  cast  a  folie  light 
upon  Cypselus. 

*^  The  Bosnhoran  Leucon  said  to  a  slanderer,  AfrUreiva  dv—- «i — cc  ^t^ 
Tovffp&v  dvopwv  4  TvoavviQ  Utiro,  Athen.  6.  257.  D.  This  is  »  truth 
which  is  applicable  to  all  ages. 

«  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  9. 2.  7. 

»*  ^lian,  v.  H.  7. 15 ;  conf.  §  26.  n.  24. 

•»  $  60.  n.  16.  »  Athen.  1.  3.  A. 

»  Cell.  Noct.  Att.  6.  17. 

**  See  in  general  Aristot  Pol.  5.  9.  4 ;  concerning  Polycrates,  Herod.  3. 21. 
41 ;  6a  125 ;  conf.  Atben.  12.  540.  O.  £. ;  Clisthenes,  Psos.  2. 9.  6 ;  Cypse- 
lus,  Paus.  5.  2.  4 ;  5.  17,  sqq.  On  the  embellishnient  of  Athens  l^  Hipper- 
chus,  consult  Ps.  Plat.  Hipparchus,  etc. 
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of  a  large  military  force;  but  this  must  not  be 
regarded  as  merely  destined  for  the  oppression  of 
the  citizens.  The  general  position  of  the  tyrants 
rendered  military  exploits  necessary^  in  order  to 
inspire  respect  for  them  as  martial  princes ;  Hip- 
pocrates^ (jelon>  Theron,  Poly  crates,  Periander, 
Clisthenes,  and  Pisistratus,  were  not  deficient  in 
energy  and  courage ;  but  they  were  combined  with 
that  circmnspection  which  was  requisite  to  the  ac« 
quisition  of  external  supports  to  their  domination* 
Every  fresh  conquest  became  an  additional  bul- 
wark to  their  domestic  power  ^,  whilst  the  peaceful 
foundation  of  colonies,  as  was  effected  by  Cypselus 
in  Ambracia,  Anactorium  and  Leucas^,  and  alii* 
ances  with  other  states,  more  especially  with  ty- 
rants, as  between  Periander  and  Thrasybulus  '^ 
Periander  and  Procles  **,  and  Gelon  and  Theron  **, 
were  intended  to  impart  firmness  to  their  still 
wavering  authority  at  home. 

IV.  DOWNFAL  OF  THE  TYRANNY. 

§  52.  Thucydides^  extols  Sparta  as  the  deliverer 
of  the  Grecian  continent  fi-om  tyrants ;  Plutarch  * 
has  collected  a  number  of  examples  in  support 
of  his  assertion.  These  are,  however,  nothing 
but  a  mass  of  doubtfiil  statements  injudiciously 


*  MoDtesq.  Eipr.  d.  L.  8*  16 ;  Quaod  un  prince  d'une  Tillt  est  chaat^  d« 
n  ville,  le  proces  est  fini;  8*il  a  plusieare  viUes,  le  proc^  n'est  que  com- 
mence. Tb»  is  overlooked  by  Thncydidet,  1.17;  agmiait  whicb  see  his  own 
testimony,  6.  54. 

*•  Str.  10.  452.  »«  See.  n.  8. 

»  $  49.  n.  15. 

^  Diod.  11.26.  Analogous  cases  are  when  Procles  obtained  in  marriage 
the  daughter  of  Aristocrates»  the  Arcadian  kinp^,  Diog.  L.  1.94,  and  Clisthenes 
of  Sicyon  showed  especial  favour  to  Hippoclides  amongst  the  suitors  for  his 
daughter's  hand,  because  he  was  related  to  the  Cypselids,  Herod.  6.  128. 

1  Thucyd.  1.  18  ;  conf.  Miill.  Dor.  1. 160,  sqq.,  and  hit  Prolegom.  405. 

*  Pint,  de  Herod.  Malig.  9.  411 ;  conf.  $  27.  n.  17. 
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compiled  in  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  Herodotus ; 
the  testimony  of  Thucydides  is  only  strictly  ad- 
imissible  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Athens,  but  it  is 
of  sofflcient  importance  to  warrant  us  in  applying 
it  more  extensively.  In  £tparta  the  tyranny  had 
to  encotmter  serious  obstacles,  not  only  in  being 
opposed  as  a  spurious  species  of  goyemment  to  the 
legitimate  monarchy  which  still  existed  tiiere,  but 
also  in  the  alarm  caused  by  the  dai^er  to  which  the 
ancient  Doric  institutions  in  othear  states  became 
exposed  from  the  innovations  of  the  tyrants,  such 
as  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Perioeci, 
and  the  introduction  of  unconstitutional  forms  in 
general.  Now>  although  Sparta's  efforts  to  acquire 
the  hegemony  in  the  Peloponnesus,  were  naturally 
accompanied  by  the  selfish  desire  to  rid  herself  of 
the  enemies  of  Doric  prescription,  of  which  she 
herself  was  the  nucleus;  still  the  extinction  of 
various  tyrannies,  for  instance,  that  of  Corinth ',  oc- 
curred before  the  policy  of  Sparta  had  spread  over 
the  whole  Peloponnesus,  and  moreover  she  was  by 
no  means  the  natural  enemy  of  tyranny  in  gene- 
ral ;  the  Pisistratidae  were  on  friendly  terms  with 
her  ^  and  although  she  afterwards  expelled  them 
in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Delphic  god, 
she  was  nevertheless  subsequently  inclined  to  force 
Athens  once  more  to  submit  to  their  domination^ ; 
BO  that  we  may  with  Dion  Chrysostomus  ^  look 
upon  the  Corinthian  Sosicles,  who,  by  his  speech  % 
dissolved  the  confederate  army  assembled  to  assist 
the  Pisistratidee,  as  the  eventual  Uberator  of  Athens. 


'  According  to  Euseb.  Chron.  01.  48*  ^  Herod.  5.  63.. 

*  Herod.  5.91,  sqq. 

*  Dio  Cbrysoitom»  2. 106.  ed.  Reisk.  7  Herod.  5. 92. 
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But  even  assuming  that  this  merit  might  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Spartans,  absolutely  and  without  limit- 
ation^ stiU  the  peculiar  circumstances  by  which 
the  subversion  of  tyranny  in  the  other  states  was 
attended,  would  remain  unexplained :  wherefore  the 
destruction  of  that  power,  like  its  rise,  must  be 
traced  to  the  operation  of  causes  connected  with 
its  intrinsic  nature,  cmd  a  corresponding  tendency 
in  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

As  the  tyranny  on  the  one  band  appears  as  a 
revival  of  the  kingly  office  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  ancient  time,  so  it  must  on  the  other  be  regarded 
as  pregnant  with  the  principle  of  novelty.  Inno- 
vation and  a  departure  from  prescription  are  im- 
plied in  the  extraordinary  intelligence  and  energy 
with  which  the  tyrants  must  have  been  endowed 
to  attain  their  station,  and  the  restless  ever-active 
vigilance  it  required  to  assert  their  elevation  ;  they 
well  knew  that  the  age,  which  continued  to  ad- 
vance with  them>  had  higher  claims  upon  them 
than  such  as  a  mere  restoration  of  ancient  forms 
would  satisfy,  and  that  although  this  might  serve 
to  give  them  the  sanction  of  appearances,  the  ef- 
fectual supports  of  their  rank  and  station  required 
to  be  created  anew.  Notwithstanding  their  emi- 
nent endowments,  and  the  disposition  of  the  lower 
orders  to  honour  them  like  kings  of  the  olden  time; 
their  government  could  not  possibly  be  so  firmly 
rooted  as  the  legitimate  monarchy  had  been^ 
This  was  eminently  displayed  in  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  the  tjnranny.     The  family  principle 


*  On  thtt  accouDt  Solon  refilled  the  tyranirf ,  H^wtp  oim  dptrf  rov  Xct- 
ficvTog  fvB^g  Av  paffiXtiav  ycvo^ivifv*  Plut.  Sol.  14. 
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could  not  have  acquired  sufficient  firmness  and 
consistence  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  to 
support  itself  by  its  own  inherent  strength,  where- 
fore it  became  indispensable  that  new  and  original 
excellence  should  characterize  the  successor  of  an 
able  tyrant ;  the  want  of  energy  and  sagacity  was 
fatal ;  moral  virtue  alone  could  not  atone  for  their 
absence ;  although  the  ancient  institutions  had  been 
abolished,  the  decided  opponents  to  their  power, 
the  once  governing  nobles,  were  by  no  means  extir- 
pated ;  whilst  the  demus,  formerly  destitute  of  all 
legal  and  recognized  rights,  had  already  gained  by 
the  degradation  of  that  once  privileged  order  to  a 
state  of  equal  subjection  with  itself.     At  the  same 
time  the  active  and  stimulating  government  of  the 
tyrants  had  excited  fermentation  in  all  the  chan- 
nels of  political  life ;  by  straining  the  sinews  of  the 
state  they  had  not  relaxed,  but  invigorated  them ; 
consciousness  and  reflection  on  political  systems 
were  roused  into  activity,  one  innovation  produced 
another,  and  even  the  sight  of  that  success  which 
had  crowned  the  efforts  of  so  many  aspirants  to 
the  tyranny,  was  calculated  to  call  up  an  inclina- 
tion to  emulate  their  example^,  or  to  inspire  self- 
confidence  and  the   consciousness   of  a  capacity 
to  rise  in  the  scale  of  importance.     Hence,  in 
various  parts  of  the  Grecian  continent,  to  which 
the  power  of  Sparta  did  not  extend,  the  tyranny, 
which  had  in  some  instances  been  inherited  with- 
out the  sanction  of  energy  and  intelligence,  a  short 
time  before  the  Persian  wars  sunk  beneath  the 
efforts  of  numerous  assailants ;  these  were  exhi- 

^  Periander  says,  Herod.  3.  53  :  rvpawii  XP^f^  tr^aXtipov  *  iroXXoi  fi 
avr^C  ipaarai  tin. 
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bited  in  various  modes  ^^  but  seldom  in  the  simul- 
taneous rise  of  the  people  as  against  Phalaris^^ 
whilst  the  impulse  which  was  caused  by  the  strug- 
gle with  the  Persians  at  length  spread  to  Sicily, 
and  eventually  effected  the  deliverance  of  that 
country. 

The  despotic  government  which  afterwards  arose 
served  to  cast  an  im&vourable  light  upon  the 
ancient  t}n:anny,  but  the  demus  which  had  achieved 
its  freedom  and  possessed  numerous  memorials  of 
the  greatness  of  those  rulers,  long  continued  to 
recal  their  merits  with  affection  and  gratitude**; 
heroic  honours  were  awarded  to  Gelon  and  The- 
ron  ",  and  their  names,  with  those  of  a  Cypselus, 
a  Clisthenes,  and  a  Pisistratus,  have  been  handed 
down  to  posterity  with  the  glory  they  deserve. 
But  the  pupilage  of  the  demus  was  now  ended, 
and  upon  the  liberation  of  Athens,  where  its  career 
was  most  triumphant,  it  was  soon  destined  to  show 
what  its  emancipated  strength  could  accomplish 
against  the  insolence  of  Persian  barbarians  and  the 
vengeance  of  the  expelled  tyrant  Hippias. 


*®  Aristot,  Poll.  5.  8.  9 — 11.    Conceniing  the  penontl  rootivet  which  in- 
flueoced  the  murderers  of  Hipparchus,  see  Tbucyd.  6. 53,  sqq. ;  iElian.  V.  H, 

*  "*  Cic.  de  Offic.  2.  7. 

1*  It  was  not  customary  **  Acta  resciudere  ;**  the  assertion  of  Oellius  9. 2, 
is  not  consistent  with  the  fact.  Corinth,  indeed^  caused  the  Delphic  treasure 
of  Cypselus  to  be  transferred  to  the  name  of  the  state,  Plut.  de  Pyth.  Orac.  7. 
576 ;  out  the  epitaph  of  Periander  was  preserved  inviolate,  Diog.  L.  1.  97 ; 
and  the  undertakings  commenced  by  him  against  other  states  were  partly  con* 
tinu^  by  the  commonwealth.  But  popular  hatred  is  unequivocally  exprened 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Agrigentaos,  who  forbade  their  citixens  to  wear  that 
colour  which  had  once  been  worn  by  the  body-guards  of  Phalaris. 
»  Diodor.  11.  38.  53. 
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On  the  Etesian  Winds. 

§  3.  n.  20. 

The  following  collection  of  the  principal  statements  in 
the  ancient  writers  concerning  the  Etesian  winds^  has 
been  made  with  the  view  of  imparting  some  degree  of 
definiteness  to  this  sobject,  to  which  such  frequent  allusion 
is  made ;  and  therefore  cannot,  from  its  nature,  become 
the  medium  of  new  or  original  opinions. 

Northerly  winds  prevail  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  in  the  Grecian  seas;  they  begin  to  blow  in  the 
morning,  whilst  the  evenings  are  generally  calm.  Clarke, 
Travels,  2.  S.  380.  According  to  Kinsbergen,  p.  80, 
northerly  winds  prevail  at  Tenedos  for  nine  months* 
Hence,  the  entrance  to  the  Hellespont  is  rendered  so 
difficult,  and  the  corn-vessels  which  used  to  convey  sup- 
plies from  Egypt  to  the  imperial  city  of  Constantinople 
were  frequently  obliged  to  lie  so  long  at  anchor ;  on  which 
account  Justinian  established  magazines  on  the  island  of 
Tenedos,  to  preserve  the  com  from  the  damage  to  which 
it  became  liable  on  board.  Procopius  de  (Edific.  5,  2. 
The  north  wind  in  general  (not  the  Etesiae),  frequently 
denominated  from  Thrace  (Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  507,  sqq. 
Qprjaaai  irvoal,  Soph.  Antig.  585.  STpvfju>vifj9,  Herod. 
8.  1 18.)  was  disliked  by  the  Greeks ;  it  is  characterized 
as  rough  {Bwnrvooi  wvocUy  Soph,  ubi  sup.) 

The  Etesise  form  one  variety  of  this  class.  The  word 
irrja-Uu,  according  to  its  etymological  signification,  denotes 
winds  which  return  annually  with  a  certain  regularity. 
Bopiai  in^i^i,  Aristot.  Probl.  26.  2.  In  Alexandria  the 
irrfcUu  i/c  r&v  fiopeliov,  Strab.  17.  703,  began  every  year 
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with  tlie  sammer.     Aquilones  Etesue,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  2. 
$  4^.    Etesut  flabra  aquilonum,  Lucret.  5.  741.    Comp. 
6.  730.     So  far  the  word  Etesis  is  not  used  in  reference 
to  northerly  winds  alone.     By  Posidonius,  the  cSpoi  were 
designated  irrfcUu  of  the  sea  extending  from  Iberia  to 
Sardinia,  Str.  3.  144;    also  the  Indian  rainy  winds  by 
Eratosthenes,  Str.    15.   690 — 692.      Compare  Arrhian. 
Anab.  6.  21  ;  Indica  2\  ;  Seneca  Qu.  Nat  5.  18;  Etesise 
— totam  Indiam  et  iEthiopiam  eontinuis  aquis  irrigant. 
This  serves  to  explain  the  statement,  Liv.  37.  2S,  that 
the  fleet  of  Antiochus  had  had  a  slow  passage  towards 
the  west,  along  the  south  coast  of  Lesser  Asia:  adverso 
tempore   Etesiarum,  quod  velut   statum  Favoniis  esset. 
Therefore  the  word  is  used  without  any  allusion  whatever 
to  a  particular  point  of  the  compass,  Pliavorinus  ap.  GelL 
Noct.  Att. ;  Etesiae  et  prodromi — certo  tempore  anni,  cum 
canis  oritur,  ex  alia  atque  alia  coeli  parte  spirant.    Compare 
Apuleius  de  Mund.  2.  261 :  Sunt  Etesiae  et  prodromi  spi- 
rantes  ex  omni  parte  eo  tempore  sestatis,  quo  canis  oritur. 

The  word  is,  in  its  most  limited  acceptation,  applied  to 
the  north-west  winds  which  blew  every  year  about  the 
time  of  the  dog-days  in  the  Grecian  seas.     To  these 
refers  Theophrast.  de  Vent.  etc.  (Hanau,  IG05.  fol.)  p.  58; 
only  the  north  winds  are  irrfo-lai,,  not  the  south  winds. 
These   Etesiae  began  to  blow  at  the  rise  of  the  dog- 
star,  and  refreshed  Greece  during  the  continuance  of  the 
oppressive  heats,  Pollux,  Onom.   1.  61,  Oipof  irepi  ri 
^Errjaut  irv€Vfiard.     Seneca,  Quaest.  Natur.  8.  10 :   Ete* 
siarum  flatus  aestatem  frangit.     Concerning  the  heat  of 
this  season,  see  the  passages  in  Kruse,  Hellas  249.  S50. 
262.     The  power  which  the  Etesiae  exerted  over  it  is  at- 
tested by  the  expressive  ^'  my  thus"  of  Aristeas,  to  which 
we  can  merely  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

The  Etesiae,  like  northerly  winds  in  general,  usually 
ceased  during  the  night.  Theophrast.  de  Vent.  p.  58. 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  2.  47.  Sen.  Qu.  N.  6.  11:  Atqui  Ete- 
siae  ob  hoc  somniculosi  a  nautis  et  deltcati  vocantur, 
quod — ^mane  nesciunt  surgere. 

They  are  accurately  described  as  north-west  winds  by 
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Aristotle,  de  Mund.  4 :  Oi  ivrfclat,  Xeyofjtevot  fil^iv 
^oirr€^  T&v  re  anb  rfjf  apKTOV  <l>€pofjUv<»v  koX  ^€<l>vpa)p. 
Comp.  Aristot.  MeteoroL  2.  6,  where  several  winds  from 
the  same  point  of  the  compass  are  spoken  of.  Diodor. 
1.  S9:  Ov  fiopicu  ycLp  ou£'  awccp/crUu  fiivot  oKKa  koX 
qI  7rviovT€9  OTTO  0€pivrJ9  8i;<r€6)i  apyiiTT(u  KOiVfovovai  rrjs 
T&v  irrja-lmv  irpo<njyopia9.  Therefore  in  Hesych.  '-^p- 
ffiarai — oi  in^aioi.     Comp.  Suid.  ^ErriP'Uu,    . 

According  to  Theophrast.  de  Vent.  p.  62,  there  blew 
in  several  regions,  during  the  Etesise,  a  sort  of  counter- 
winds  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  TldK^iifiopias  of  the  Euripus. 
Their  strength  was  not  everywhere  equal.  In  Thessaly 
diey  were  moderate,  Theoph.  ub.  sup.  p.  63 ;  on  the 
islands  violent,  still  more  so  by  Carystus;  Ibid.  p.  70: 
fiaXkov  Itrxyown  /cal  (rvvrovoripm^  T0I9  fiopeloif.  On 
the  north  coast  of  Egypt  their  strength  was  very  great ; 
hence  the  assertion,  that  the  inundations  of  the  Nile 
arose  in  consequence  of  their  impeding  the  course  of  tlie 
river;  Herod.  2.  20.  Comp.  Diod.  ubi  sup.;  Ammian. 
Marc.  22*  85.  Therefore  Caesar  was  compelled  by  the 
EtesisB  to  remain  in  Egypt,  qui  Alexandria  navigantibus 
aunt  adversissimi  ventL  They  rendered  the.  passage 
from  Rhodes  to  Athens  almost  imprjEicticable  during  the 
dog-days.  Cicero  ad  Att  6.  7.  (The  brother  of  Sir 
Sydney  Smith  spent  nearly  a  month  on  the  passage  from 
Rhodes  to  Cos.     Clarke's  Trav.  2.  2.  380.) 

The  following  examples  may  serve  to  prove  the  influ- 
ence they  exercised  on  navigation  and  political  warfare. 
The  oldest  on  record  is  probably  the  mention  of  a  drifting 
from  Cape  Malea  towards  Crete,  in  three  different  parts 
of  the  Odyssey,  viz.,  3.  2B9,  sqq. ;  4.  514,  sqq. ;  9.  80, 
sqq. — Miltiades  sailed  with  the  Etesiae  from  Eleus  to 
Lemnos,  Herod.  6.  140. — After  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
the  Corcyreans  who  had  remained  behind  to  reconnoitre, 
alleged  as  a  pretext  that  they  had  been  prevented  by  the 
Etesian  winds  from  doubling  Cape  Malea,  Herod.  7.  168. 
This  is  not  to  be  interpreted  of  the  easterly  course,  but 
of  the  northerly  direction,  in  which  it  was  afterwards 
n^essary  to  steer.     On  the  subject  of  the  passage  from 
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the  PontiM  into  the  Hellespont  with  the  asfiistance  of  die 
EtesisBy  see  Polyb.  4.  44;  6.  10.  Most  important  was 
their  influence  on  the  naval  operations  of  Philip  of  Maoe- 
don  and  the  Athenians.  They  impeded  the  progress  of 
the  Athenians  towards  the  north  (Demosth.  Pfailipp.  1. 
48.  93.  ed.  Reisk.) ;  but  Philip  availed  himself  of  them 
for  the  objects  of  his  expedition  (Argum.  D^nosth.  PhiL 
I.  S9).  They  were  no  less  influential  hi  the  Ionian  sea. 
When  they  blew,  the  passage  from  Cephallenia  to  Mes- 
senia  could  be  performed  in  one  day ;  Polyb.  5.  5.  They 
facilitated  the  vcqrage  from  Italy  to  Greece  (Cicer.  ad 
Famil.  12.  22),  and  to  the  east  (Tacit.  Hist.  2.  98).  On 
the  other  hand,  tliey  greatly  protracted  Dion's  passage 
from  Zacynthus  to  Sicily.     Plut.  Dion  24f. 


11. 

Tbe  Passes  of  the  Ciikofron. 

5  6.  n.  37. 

Towards  the  south,  Boeotia  is  so  shut  in  by  ibm 
Cithssron  and  Parnes,  that  eastward  and  westward  at 
these  mountains  it  is  only  close  to  the  sea  that  there  is 
space  enough  left  for  roads ;  in  the  former  direction  there 
was  a  convenient  one  from  Attica  to  Oropus,  in  the  latter 
a  very  arduous  one,  (opeti^,  Xen.  Hell.  6.  4.  S ;  ^oXesny, 
Ibid.  6.  4.  S5.  Conf.  5.  4.  16 — 18,  and  the  statements  in 
Miill.  Oroh.  4dS.  493.),  along  the  brink  of  the  Alcyonian 
sea  from  the  Megarian  PagSB  towards  Creusis.  But  the 
great  thoroughfare  between  Boeotia  and  the  Peloponnesus 
led  over  the  Cithaeron.  Allusions  to  them  in  ancient 
authors  are  sufficiently  numerous ;  nevertheless  it  u  still 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  there  was  one  military  road 
(Kee»<l>6po9)  or  two.  But  this  must,  in  consequence  of  the 
changes  which  the  aspect  of  the  country  has  undergone, 
be  chiefly  deiluced  from  an  attentive  examination  of  the 
accounts  of  the  ancients.  Xenophon  makes  mention  of 
one  pass  of  the  Cithaeron ;  however,  in  conseqitence  of  a 
supposition  that  every  one  was   necessarily  acquainted 
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with  its  peculiar  character^  he  treats  the  subject  with 
extreme  brevity ;  Hell.  6.  4.  47 :  ri  inrip  ttJ9  Kara  rov 
KiBa^p&wa  ihov  Sucpov ;  comp.  5.  4.  59,  and  KordKafieiv 
rhu  Ej^cupAwa^  5.  4.  ST,  and  hiiu  rov  Ki0atp&vo9,  5.  4. 
59.  Now  it  is  certain  that  both  on  the  nortliem  and 
southern  sides  of  the  Cithaeron  there  were  two  roads  to 
its  summit  and  over  it;  on  the  northern  side,  the  one 
leading  from  t^latasa^,  the  other  firom  Thebes,  by  the 
hamlets  Erythrae  and  Hysisft-^Thuc.  8.  S4:  oi  nkaravSf 
•^^iypipovv — r^v  h  Oiifiaf  ^povaav  oSoif '  koX  &fjLa 
Upwv  rov9  IIe\oiroppffiTlov9  rifv  vph9  K^AupAmu  koI 
Apvos  K€^>dKa9f  rr)v  iir*  *A0fiv&v  ^povaav  fier^L  Aof^ 
irihtav  BuoKovras  *  xal  iwl  fiiv  2^  ^  errrct  oTaSlov9  oi 
ItKarcuys  rifv  ivl  r&v  0rjfi&v  ix<opfja'av,  hreiff  vTroa-^ 
rph^avref  ^eaav  r)fv  vpof  ro  Spo9  <f>ipova'av  oSov,  i? 
EpvOpas  KaX  ^Tclaf,  koX  Xafi6fM€Voi  r&v  op&v  Buuf>€vyou» 
civ  i9  ras^AOijvas.  Comp.  Pausan.  9.  1.3:  NeoicX^i— 
BottarapxAv — {roifs  Orffialovsi)  ov  rffv  evOetav  airb  r&v 
0fffi&v  rrjv  re  hrX  rifv  "ireBuiBa,  rtfv  Si  iirl  'TcuifV  fjye 
irphs  *B!\€vO€p&v  re  Kal  rfj?  *ArrtKfJ9,  Two  ways  up  the 
south  side  are  described  by  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  4.  14:  /col 
T^v  fiiv  S&  ^EKevdep&v  oBov  Xafipla9,  ix^^  *A$f)vaU9V 
TreXraarAf  i^vKarrev  *  o  Bi  KKe6p,fiporo9  avifia^ve  Korii 
rifv  i9  Itkgvroids  ^poinrav  *  irpolivref  Bk  oi  ireXraaraX 
(▼i2.,  of  Cleombrotus)  wepirvyxdvova-tv  hrl  r^  &Kpfp 
fffvXdrrovo't  rol9  itc  rod  avarftcalou  \e\vfiivo$9  (i.  e. 
Sfifialois) — zeal  rovrovs  fikv  Swavraf—cvrritcreivav  •  avrh9 
Bi  KarifiaLve  'n'p69  rct>9  ITXaraub.  From  this  it  appears, 
especially  from  the  passage  of  Xenophon,  6.  4.  14,  and 
of  Thuc.  S.  34,  that  there  were  two  passes  on  the  heights 
of  the  Cithseron,  the  one  from  Eleuthers  to  Hysise  and 
Erythrse,  the  other  from  Megaris  to  PlataesB*  To  the 
latter,  however,  appertains  the  name  Apvh9  Ke^>aKai\ 
Herod.  9.  39 : — i9  rits  ia-fioXcts  rct9  KjL6cupwvLBa9i  ai  iwX 
TtKaraUav  f^povai  *  rets  Boutrrol  fiiv  rpels  Ke^cCKiis 
KaXiovci,  *A0ffvaloi  Bk  Apvo9  Ke<f>aXd9.  Comp.  the 
above-quoted  passage  of  Thucydides.  This  pass  not 
only  seems  to  have  been  the  more  convenient  one,  but 
likewise  the  more  agreeable  to  the  Peloponnesians,  as 
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they  could  reach  it  from  Megaris^  without  touching  oo 
the  territory  of  the  Athenians ;  and  thia  is  understood  in 
those  passages  which  do  not  contain  a  more  special  local 
description — for  instance,  in  those  of  Xenophon  cited 
above.  In  after-times  its  superior  practicability  became 
80  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  other  pass  was 
scarcely  ever  traversed,  and  passengers  generally  took 
the  road  from  Eleutherae  to  Platasae.  Thus  Pausanias, 
9.  2.  2:  \ew<f>6p09  am  *EK€V0€p&v  i9  nXaratav  arf€i\ 
and  Strab.  9.  41 1 : — rrfv  oBop  rifv  €t»  ^Adrivas  koX  Miyapa 
iirl  t£v  SpcDV  t&v  rffs  ^ArrLtctf^  teal  rfjs  MeyaplSo^.  This 
road,  finally,  b  the  one  in  use  at  the  present  day. 


III. 

Geraneia  and  Oneion. 

§  6.  n.  42.  44. 

The  mountain  Geraneia  (i}  Fepdveia;  in  Diodor,  19. 
54,  Fepavla,) — there  can  be  no  doubt — ^lay  to  the  north- 
east of  the  isthmus  in  Megaris.  Thuc.  1.  105.  Compare 
1. 108;  4.  70.  Pausan.  1.  40. 1.  Steph.  Byzan.  Fepdpeta. 
That  side  of  it  which  declined  towards  the  Saronic  gulf 
was  exceedingly  steep;  there  were  the  Scironian  rocks 
(comp.  an  epigram  attributed  to  Simonides  in  Brunck*s 
Analect.  1.  p.  143);  to  the  west  it  stretched  as  far  as 
the  gulf  of  Corinth,  wherefore  PagsB  situate  there  was 
of  importance  as  a  place  of  thoroughfare.  There  was 
likewise  a  rarely-trodden  road  at  the  back  of  the  moun- 
tain—SwoSop—iJ  Fepdveut,  Thucyd.  1.  107.  Conf.  108, 
and  Diodorus  11.  80. 

Entirely  distinct  from  this  is  the  range  of  mountains 
called  Oneion  {rb^Oveiov,  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  5.  51.  "Ovea 
Sprj,  Polyb.  2.  52.  ""Oveia  Spv,  Strab.  8.  380.)  This  is 
almost  universally  described  by  the  moderns  as  a  part  of 
the  Geraneia,  or  as  very  nearly  connected  with  it,  and 
placed  northward  of  the  isthmus.  This  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  correct.  Strabo  seems  to  be  the  authority 
adduced  in  support  of  the  statement ;  he  says,  8.  380 :  r^ 
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I  tcaXovfieva  "Oveui  Sptj,  Scarelvovra  fJ^^XP^  Boimrlas  koX 

t  KiffcupSvo^  cujro  rdov  Stc€ipoi)vl8(ov  irerpfSp,  diro  rrjs  wapcb 

r.  TavTa9  oSov  irpb^  rifv  ^Attiki^v,     Comp.  9.  393,  and  the 

passage  in  Vatic.  Append.  3.  71,  which  is  nearly  to  the 
same  effect.  But  this — supposing  these  local  appellations 
to  have  undergone  no  change  in  Strabo*s  time — appears 
to  involve  a  confusion  with  the  Geraneia,  and  it  results 
[  from   the  testimony  of   older  writers,  that  the   Oneion 

lay  to  the  south  of  the  isthmus.     In  corroboration  of  this, 
I  we  might  especially  refer  to  Thucydides*  description  of 

the  battle  between  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians  near 
the  hill  Solygius,  4.  42 — 44.  This  lay  along  a  creek 
twenty  stadia  south  of  the  isthmus,  between  the  two 
Cenchreae.  During  the  battle  a  detachment  of  Corin- 
thians was  unemployed  in  Cenchrese — tovtois  ov  tcard- 
Sf)Ko^  'fj  fuixv  ^^  ^^  ''■o*'  Spov9 .  Tov  ^Ovelov,  Hence  it 
would  appear  that  the  Oneion  was  situated  between 
Cenchreae  and  the  Solygius.  But  this  must  not  be  con- 
ceived as  a  single  mountain,  but  as  a  series  of  heights, 
which  rendered  the  entrance  to  the  Peloponnesus  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  across  which  there  were  several  pas- 
sages— Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  1. 15. — iil>v\arrov  3XKo9  aXXoOev 
TOV  *Ov€lov,  AatceSaifiovioi,  Sk  teal  Il€Wf)ve29  /carcL  ri 
hrifj^wx^yro^rov.  The  most  practicable  was  by  Cenchreae, 
Xen.  Hell.  6.  6.  51  :  ri^v  KdXKiarrjv  irapct  K€y)(pia9 
irdpohov,  Comp.  7.  1.  41 : — rov  virip  KerfxpeSv  \i<f>ov. 
On  the  subject  of  Epaminondas*  passage  across  it,  compare 
Polyasn.  0.  3.  3;  2.  3.  9.  Between  the  Oneion  and  the 
Geraneia  lay  the  valley  of  the  isthmus  (see  Gell.  ap. 
Popp.  Thucyd.  2.  232.  note).  Here  Chabrias  threw 
up  a  trench,  Olymp.  102.  4,  from  Cenchreae  to  Lechaeum, 
in  order  to  prevent  Epaminondas  from  entering  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, Diodon  15«  68.  Again,  upon  the  approach  of 
Antigonus,  Cleomenes  fortified  the  space  between  Acro- 
corinthus  and  the  Oneion  to  guard  the  Peloponnesus, 
Polyb.  2.  52,  but  thereupon  fell  back  upon  the  Oneion 
himself,  Plut.  Cleom.  20. 
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IV. 


The  Sources  from  which  owr  Knowledge  of  the  Heroic 

Age  is  derived. 

%  9.  n.  1. 

The  Grecian  historian  possessed  no  older  or  richer 
store  of  materials  for  the  primitive  ages  of  his  own  nation, 
than  was  contained  in  the  tlomeric  poems ;  and  although 
it  might  occasionally  have  been  asked  whether  certain 
historical  and  geographical  notices  might  with  safety  be 
borrowed  from  them,  still  criticism  was  very  far  removed 
from  the  annihilating  attitude  it  has  assumed  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  which  compels  every  one,  who  wishes  to  adduce 
Homer  as  an  historical  authority,  to  support  a  contest  for 
him  and  for  the  validity  of  his  testimony,  without  which 
quotations  from  the  Homeric  poems  run  tlie  risk  of  being 
considered  wholly  inadmissible. 

Whether  these  poems  had  one  composer  or  several  is 
by  no  means  an  indispensable  preliminary  enquiry ;  it  is 
sufficient  that  they  reveal  a  peculiar  and  exclusive  spirit, 
which,  if  it  does  not  belong  to  a  single  individual,  at  least 
is  the  property  of  a  moral  person,  a  particular  age,  and  as 
such  constitutes  admissible  evidence  for  a  political  state  of 
things,  to  which,  and  not  to  events,  our  expositions  are 
more  especially  directed  ;  considered  in  this  point  of  view, 
their  testimony  is  perhaps  more  valuable  than  that  of  a 
single  individual.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  however,  we 
shall  still  continue  to  employ  the  ancient  name  of  Homer. 

In  this  consideration  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  one  of  two 
hypotheses:  1.  Homer  either  adapted  his  poetry  to  some- 
thing which  existed  before  and  with  him,  consequently 
either  gave  a  faithful  transmission  of  the  legend,  or  repre- 
sented his  own  time;  or,  2,  Homer  created  original  poetry, 
without  any  archetype  in  reality  wliatever.  The  scepticism 
of  antiquity  was  almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  events 
commemorated  by  Homer  and  his  geographical  state- 
ments. The  ancients  are  tacitly  agreed  as  to  the  credibility 
AwA  historical  accuracy  of  his  delineations  of  the  moral  and 
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political  phenomena  of  his  time :  on  this  head  there  existed 
no  doubt.  The  principal  sceptics  of  the  former  Icind 
were  Herodotus  ^^  most  characteristically  called  by  Fr.  v. 
Schlegel  the  first  Chorizon,  whose  incredulity,  with  regard 
to  Helen's  abode  in  Troy,  had  been  caused  by  Egyptian 
legends ;  Eratosthenes  and  Apollodorus  on  the  subject  of 
geographical  data,  the  former  even  to  raillery';  Dion 
Chrysostomus  on  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Thucydides, 
in  the  consciousness  of  that  greatness  which  was  the 
attribute  of  the  Athenian  age,  beheld  in  the  early  times 
nothing  but  the  humble  infancy  of  things,  but  he  does 
not  question  the  accuracy  of  the  political  picture  or  the 
heroic  way  of  thinking ;  Ephorus,  by  beginning  his  his- 
tories with  the  Heraclid-Doric  migration,  seems  to  have 
pronounced  all  that  lay  beyond  it  fabulous  matter,  but  it 
was  very  far  from  his  intention  to  supply  grounds  for  the 
conclusion  that  the  matter  in  question  was  wholly  desti- 
tute of  an  historical  character,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  unfitted  for  the  range  of  his  historical  investiga- 
tions ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  not  unfrequently  more  en- 
tangled in  the  legendary  cycle  of  the  heroic  age,  than 
historical  criticism  is  disposed  to  allow.  Polybius,  where 
judgment  was  wholly  free  from  the  influence  of  Grecian 
prejudices,  expresses  himself,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  geographical  statements,  to  the  effect  that  Homer, 
notwithstanding  he  made  use  of  the  license  of  a  poet, 
still  took  facts  for  a  basis  ^ 

The  ancients  attempt  for  the  most  part  to  meet  the 
enquiry  whether  Homer  represents  what  existed  in  his 
age,  by  an  examination  of  insulated  statements;  for  in- 
stance,  when   Ephorus   in  Strabo*,   in  no  very  critical 

1  Herod.  2.  120. 

*  — ffl<Ti,  rSr'  &v  ivpiiv  nva,  irow  *OSwrffi^  wtwXdvtirai,  trav  ^pri  rhv 
aKviia  rbv  9vfipw\/avra  rhv  rmv  dvi/JMv  d<rjc6v.  Strab.  1.  24 ;  aad  con- 
cerning Apollodonit,  ibid.  7.  298. 

'  — Ik  fiififvbc  dXtiBov^  dvdimtv  Ktuvifiv  rtparokoylav  oifx  'OftiipiKSv  * 
icpoiTiciimi  yap,  (of  euc^c*  i»c  ^iBavutrfpovt  &v  o^rm  rig  ^tvdoiro,  ii  Kara' 
ftltryoi  rt  Kal  ahrmv  rmv  &\fiBiv&v,  Strab.  1.  20.  Compare  his  Judgment,  I. 
25 :  fii  ^i  Tiva  uij  ffvfi^iifvii,  /ura/3oXdc  airiacBcu  iti,  ^  dyvotav,  ^  Kcd 
voii^Tu:^  l^ovtriav,  ^  trvviffrriKtv  ili  hrropiag,  Kai  ^caOf <rc«i»c»  '^a*  fiifBov. — 
Td  Sk  fritvra  TrXAmiv,  oi)  irtBavbv,  oh^  X)/iifpiic6v,  and  see,  on  this  subject* 
Fr.  ?.  Schlegel,  Gesch.  d.  ep.  Poes.  Schr.  3.  9a 

«  Strab.  10.  479. 
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spirit  observes,  that  Homer  places  a  hundred  cities  in 
Crete,  whereas  there  were  only  ninety  in  the  heroic  age; 
more  pertinently  Velleius  Paterculus  remarks^,  that 
Homer  mentions  Corinth,  which  did  not  yet  exist  under 
that  name.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  most  justly 
affirmed  by  the  pseudo-Herodotus,  in  the  life  of  Homer^, 
that  the  latter  was  compelled,  by  esthetical  necessity,  to 
embody  in  his  poetry  either  that  which  was  most  beauti- 
ful in  itself,  or  what  was  peculiar  to  his  own  country. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  political  descrip- 
tions and  opinions  of  Homer  had  been  borrowed  from 
foreign  models :  nothing  but  an  equal  violation  of  reason 
and  nature  could  have  represented  what  was  actually  ex- 
isting in  other  countries,  as  the  native  institutions  of  by- 
gone ages ;  jest,  satire,  and  allegory  were  equally  foreign 
from  his  intention.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  Homer  was 
so  accurately  acquainted  with  the  political  system  of  any 
other  country,  as  to  be  capable  of  calling  up  a  distinct 
poetical  image  of  it.  It  must  have  been  as  remote  from 
his  design,  as  it  would  have  been  absurd  in  itself,  to  de- 
scribe, in  a  popular  poem,  which  was  destined  to  per- 
petuate the  life  and  actions  of  the  fathers  in  the  remem- 
brance of  the  sons,  ideal  constitutions  and  purely  fictitious 
manners  and  customs,  works  of  art,  etc.,  in  lieu  of  the 
usages  and  objects  of  their  own  country.  He  must  have 
been  devoid  of  all  inclination  to  such  a  course ;  for  the 
national  poet,  who  arises  during  the  youth  of  a  nation,  is 
generally  identified  with,  and  held  in  subjection  by  the 
present ;  he  cannot  disengage  himself  from  it,  and  in  him 
natural  feeling  is  the  apprehension  of  a  poetical  truth, 
which  appears  as  such  to  his  people  in  the  same  manner 
as  to  himself.  This  may  be  asserted  of  the  ancient  Greek 
poet  with  more  especial  truth,  as  it  was  ever  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  disposition  of  his  nation  to  adapt  the  ethical 
side  of  life  in  all  its  bearings  to  its  own  peculiar  character, 


'  Veil.  Paterc.  1.  3,  ex  persona  poetae. 

*  £p.  37  : — dvipa  voifiri^v  rtjXiKOvrov  tUcdi;  ^<^*  ^^^  voui/itav  r&v  wtipA 
Toic  avBpiitwoic  trowvvTa  tig  rr^v  xoiriffiv,  ^roi  rd  xaXAMrra  i^ivp6vra 
iroiktWf  fi  tH  iiMmT<w  trarpia  idvra* 
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and  to  reconcile  and  bring  it  into  harmony  with  it.  Thus 
the  gods  were  in  the  heroic  age  drawn  after  the  models 
of  the  illustrious  Greeks  7;  hence  Homer  is  acquainted 
with  the  wonders  and  monsters  of  other  regions,  but  not 
with  foreign  political  institutions  and  manners.  It  is  in  the 
physical  world  only  that  poetry  sports  uncontrolled  with 
all  sorts  of  airy  images;  the  moral  picture  has  only  grada- 
tions,  not  essentiaily  different  or  foreign  colours.  This  is,  at 
the  same  time,  a  pledge  to  us  of  the  willingness  of  Homer 
to  reproduce  in  a  faithful  transcript,  those  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  feelings  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  but  at 
the  same  time,  according  to  the  poet*s  right,  in  hues  more 
bright  and  vivid.  Finally,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
strip  of  its  poetical  garb  the  description  of  moral  and 
political  life.  The  attachment  to  the  real  world  there 
involuntarily  discovers  itself  in  the  feeling,  which  does  not 
disdain  to  exhibit,  in  the  same  picture,  the  splendour  of 
silver  and  gold  and  the  farm-yard  of  Ulysses.  In  this 
respect  Thucydides^,  even  in  his  time,  judged  sagaciously 
and  correctly,  as  did  Strabo,  who,  upon  other  occasions, 
is  by  no  means  free  from  prejudice  9. 

Hence,  we  have  to  show  that  Homer  neither  invented 
nor  borrowed  the  moral  features  of  his  national  picture 
from  foreign  sources,  but  that  he  either  derived  them 
from  the  native  traditions  or  was  a  witness  of  them 
himself. 

In  considering  the  latter  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
asked,  was  not  Homer's  age  entirely  different  from  the 
preceding  one ;  and  does  not  the  act  of  transferring  its 
peculiarities  to  the  heroic  age  uivolve  mere  fiction  and  an 
ignorance  of  its  real  nature?  We  answer,  no— affirm 
that  there  was  an  essential  connection  between  the  two, 
and  do  not  recognise  a  gulf  between  them,  a  total  revolu- 
tion in  feelings  and  manners.  The  whole  ethico-political 
world  around  Homer  struck  deep  roots  into  the  ancient 
time,  and  was  in  various  ways  connected  with  it.    Thus 

^  Amtot.PoU.  1.  1.  7. 

*  Thuc.  I.  10  :  cue^c  ^^^  f^  /at^ov  filv  irottyr^v  hvra  co(r/i^<rac. 

'  Stimb.  1.  20:  S^^  ^rt  ric  Xpvcbv  tripixivirai  dpybp*^  ^vhp*  *•  ^*  ^« 
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Homer,  in  regard  of  the  ethical  impress  of  himself  and 
his  time,  nmst  be  imagined  as  still  within  the  larger 
boundaries  of  the  heroic  age.  It  is  here  immaterial  that 
he  employs,  for  roanj  of  the  political  objects  of  that 
period,  names  which  were  only  called  into  being  by  the 
revolutions  consequent  upon  the  migrations ;  for  instance, 
when  he  mentions  Sparta,  although  Amyclss  was  appa- 
rently the  ancient  Achaean  seat  of  government,  and  re- 
cords a  Thessalus  (II.  2.  682),  etc.  Herein  the  present 
took  precedence  of  the  past,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  a  criticism  of  detached  verses,  although  there 
may  be  ample  opportunities  for  such  a  course.  How 
many  of  the/orms  of  the  olden  time  still  existed  in  unim- 
paired vigour,  or  stood  as  the  memorials  of  a  former  age, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enquire.  The  continuance  of  a  mode 
of  feeling  may  depend  upon  very  slight  circumstances, 
and  still  preserve  an  affinity  in  the  children  of  different 
centuries,  even  though  this  should  be  a  mere  yearning  in 
the  descendants  after  the  customs  and  manners  of  their 
fathers.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  youth  of 
nations,  change  not  then  exerting  its  force  in  such  a 
degree  as  afterwards,  when  the  various  blossoms  of  human 
culture  are  unfolded,  the  national  manners,  estranged 
from  their  natural  simplicity,  traverse  the  most  opposite 
paths  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  sons  are  sometimes 
unable  to  comprehend  the  age  of  their  fathers. 

Homer,  indeed,  calls  the  heroes  different  from  the  men 
of  his  time  ^^,  and  characterizes  the  latter  as  an  inferior 
race  of  beings  ^^  But  what  does  he  ascribe  to  the  heroes, 
but  greater  physical  strength  ?  And  what  does  his  idea 
of  a  more  perfect  past  in  point  of  fact  prove?  It  is  a 
notion  which  he  shares  with  the  whole  human  race,  and 
is  displayed  as  such,  when  the  heroes  themselves,  in  their 
turn,  extol  the  age  of  their  fathers  ^*.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Homeric  poesy  does  not  represent  a  diff*erence 


*®  Oloi  vvv  ppoToi  eAft. 

'1  II.  2. 110 ;  6.  747  ;  19.  41.    No  weight  can  be  laid  upon  the  suspicious 
ijfAiOiuw  ytvoc  dvSpwv,  II.  12.  23. 
"Nestor.  U.  1.260,sqq. 
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in  the  political  life  of  the  heroic  age,  from  that  of  the 
actual  time,  or  even  a  still  more  exalted  state  of  political 
development,  such  as  might  be  found  in  the  genealogies  of 
Hesiod  (Op.  et.  Dies.  108,  sqq.)  The  Homeric  Cy- 
clops **  are  an  emblem  of  the  family  system  not  yet  ex- 
panded into  the  state;  the  political  chronicle  only  as- 
cends at  the  farthest  to  Troas,  where  Dardanus  founds 
Ilium  and  the  state  together  ^* ;  Homer  is  unacquainted 
with  any  thing  anterior. 

Again,  if  it  should  be  proposed  to  reject  Homer's 
picture  of  the  heroic  age,  which  he  apparently  does  not 
describe  as  different  from  his  own,  so  that  in  lieu  of  the 
actions  of  the  mythical  time,  which  cannot  all  be  denied, 
some  other  political  and  ethical  condition  should  be  as- 
sumed, of  what  nature  could  this  have  been  conform- 
ably to  the  analogy  of  history?  A  Pelasgic  peaceful 
period  ?  and  yet  a  Theban  and  a  Trojan  war  ?  A  theo- 
cracy? and  still  Pelopidse  and  i^acidae?  a  wild  and  un- 
civilized state  of  things  without  elevation  of  sentiment? 
Any  substitute  of  this  description  would  be  lamentably 
inadequate,  and  only  serve  to  prove  the  more  clearly,  that 
the  feelings  and  manners  of  the  heroic  system  extend 
back  from  the  period  of  their  commemoration  in  Homer, 
in  one  genetic  series  to  the  time  of  their  actual  existence, 
and  that  the  poet  was  capable  of  drawing  a  faithful  picture 
of  them  from  the  stores  of  his  own  mind. 

However,  that  notion  which  makes  the  heroic  system 
begin  with  the  poesy  of  Homer,  and  till  then  establishes 
a  vacuum,  is  supported  by  a  much-controverted  asser- 
tion of  Herodotus,  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  had  created 
the  Grecian  theogony  ^.  What  can  be  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Homeric  heroes  than  the  Homeric  gods  ? 
The  word  iroUeiv  may  indeed  be  interpreted  with  refer- 
ence to  the  poetical  adornment  of  Olympus;  but  Hero- 
dotus is  seriously  and  strictly  of  opinion,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  descent,  nature,  etc.,  of  the  gods,  was  still 


»»  Odyss.  9. 1 12,  sqq.  »*  11.  20.  216,  sqq.  ^ 

'*  Hesiod.  2.  53:  oi/roc  Bk  livi  oi  irot^(ravrcc  Oeo7avii|v''B\Xi|<n,  k.  r.  X« 
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young  >^  But  this  abridgment  of  the  beginnings  of 
heroic  antiquity  is  DOt»  as  in  Thucydides,  the  offspring 
of  the  sober  understanding,  and  a  disinclination  to  deal 
with  poetical  illusions  in  which  individual  details,  whether 
true  or  fabe,  cannot  be  distinctly  perceived  and  appre- 
faendedy  but  rather  that  Egyptian  prejudice,  with  which, 
almost  like  the  priest  when  conversing  with  Solon  ^^,  he 
contrasts  the  remote  antiquity  of  Egypt  with  the  infancy 
of  Greece.  Those  who  can  assent  to  his  doctrine,  open 
to  themselves  an  ample  field  for  the  interpretation  of 
poetical  theology,  in  which,  perhaps,  like  the  strangely 
ingenious  Vico,  they  may  succeed  in  discovering  allego- 
rical representations  of  political  objects  ^^  Still,  not- 
withsttinding  all  these  attempts  at  profound  and  mystical 
interpretation,  it  remains  certain  that  Homer  represents 
the  life  of  the  gods  and  the  political  order  in  Olympus 
anthropomorphically,  (Zeus  in  Olympus  being  a  reflex  of 
the  heroic  monarchy  on  earth,)  whilst,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, the  picture  of  earthly  affairs  could  not  possiUy 
go  forth  from  the  poetic  laboratory  so  bright  and  original 
as  that  of  the  divine  race,  which  very  argument  proves 
Herodotus'  opinion  of  the  theogony  to  be  untenable. 

The  connection  between  the  heroic-Homeric  age  and  the 
succeeding  one  in  institutions  and  character  was,  it  must 
be  confessed,  at  one  time  considered  in  such  a  light,  that  it 
was  attempted  to  deduce  from  what  existed  subsequently, 
historical  confirmation  of  the  justness  of  the  Homeric  de- 
lineations: this  is  no  longer  the  case.    One  ingenious  view 


*^  Of  vpiofiv  re  xal  X^ki  ib.  Analogous  to  this  is  8.  137,  ivav  ydp 
ron&Xai  Kai  at  rvpavvioeg  rCtv  AvOpwirtav  &a9fviec  xpiifLam,  oi>  ^6vqv  b 
^rjfioc '  ri  ^^  ySvti  rov  PaoiXijoc  aifri^  tA  airia  a^i  liriaat, 

n  "Q  S<SX<tfv,  ^oKittv,  "EXX»jv€ff  &.i\  iraiUQ  koTt,  ykpaw  di  "EXXiyv  oifK  iimv. 
Platon.  Tim.  22  B. 

*'  I  have  only  had  access  to  Weber's  translation  of  the  Prlncipi  di  Scienia 
Nuova,  p.  358.  Jupiter  is  the  idea  of  religion ;  Juno  and  Diana  si^ify  mar- 
riage; Apollo  the  god  of  civil  splendour,  of  nobility;  Venus,  civil  beauty; 
Minerva  and  Mercury  signify  the  lex  agraria ;  p.  441.  458.  Plebeians  are  re- 
presented by  Tantalus  and  Mars,  the  latter  of  whom  is  wounded  by  Minerva 
(the  armed  aristocratic  orders);  Vulcan,  who  is  hurled  down  from  heaven. 
Comp.  p.  269.  The  heroes  are  beautiful,  whereas  i£sop  and  Tfaersites,  as 
plebeians,  are  ugly.  Irus,  in  the  Odyssey,  is  the  type  of  an  agrarian  contest. 
The  views  of  his  successor,  Pagano,  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  developed  in  a 
very  different  manner. 
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of  the  subjected  attempts  to  establish  a  connection  between 
the  Homeric  and  the  heroic  ages  indeed,  but  separates 
both  from  the   succeeding   one.     Moreover,   it  regards 
the  subsequent  age  as  entirely  new,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  the  migration  of  the  Heraclidae,  and  the  events  by 
which  it  was  followed,  thus  severing  the  lineal  tie  which 
connects  it  with  the  time  of  the  heroes.     Now  if  this 
should  be  imagined  as  an  earlier  order  of  things  within 
the  limits  of  Hellenic  nationality,  such  a  view  of  the  subject 
might  be  compared  to  the  ancient  Grecian  opinion,  which 
represented  the  rise  of  political  society  as  occurring  after 
a  destruction  through  inundation,  or  some  other  cala- 
mity^.    But  that  opinion  rather  makes  Homer  and  the 
heroic  age  co-existent  with,  than  anterior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  historical  age  of  the  Greeks ;  that  is  to 
say,  places  him  in  Troas  at  the  court  of  the  still  remaining 
Dardanidse  in  Gergis.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  as- 
cribes works  of  remote  antiquity  in  the  heart  of  Greece, 
the  Cyclopean  walls,  etc.,  to  the  age  after  the  migration 
of  the  Heraclidae.     The  first  hypothesis  assumes  that  the 
Homeric  dialect  arose  from    the    mixture  of  language 
during  the  ten  years  war,  but  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
the  lonians,  together  with  the  poetry,  by  which  means 
Homer  became  naturalized.   But  how,  I  again  ask,  are  we 
to  fill  up  that  void  which  is  created  beyond  the  migration 
of  the  Heraclidae  by  the  total  annihilation  of  Grecian  feel- 
ings and  actions?     Nay,  still  more,  whence  are  we  to 
derive  compensation  for  the  original  poetical  excellence 
of  which  we  strip  the  Greeks  immediately  after  the  mi- 
gration?    From  Gergis?     The  path  is  not  inviting;  we 
dare  not  contemplate  the  void,  which  is  asserted  to  have 
existed  during  this  period  in  Greece,  and  rise  up  in  de- 
fence of  her  rightful  claims. 

Now,  although  it  is  not  very  difiicult  to  prove  that 
various  institutions  of  subsequent  polity  were  promulgated 


'*  Schubartb,  Ideas  on  Homer  and  his  Age,  1821,  and  the  annoancement 
of  the  book  in  the  Jena.  L.  Z.  1823,  September. 

*>  Aristot.  Poll.  2.  6.  12  J  Plat.  Tim.  22,  C.  D. ;  Politic.  270,  C. ;  de  Legg. 
3.  677,  A. 
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with  the  Btamp  of  heroic  antiquity,  as^  for  example,  under 
the  kingship  of  Sparta,  still  the  space  between  the  fall  of 
Troy  and  the  Homeric  poesy  is  too  considerable,  for  the 
commemoration  of  many  of  the  forms  of  the  heroic  age 
not  to  have  been  entirely  left  to  tradition.  But  the  pro- 
vince of  tradition  is  not  so  much  the  commemoration  of  a 
state  of  things  and  manners,  as  a  recital  of  events  and 
actions ;  it  can  only  seize  and  reproduce  the  spirit  of  the 
primitive  time  in  the  antique  character  of  its  style. 
Therefore,  descriptions  of  objects  of  this  kind,  which 
were  no  longer  in  actual  being,  might  be  looked  upon  as 
the  subjective  creations  of  the  poet's  mind ;  but  this 
could  only  be  imagined  in  the  closest  communion  and 
interaction  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  contemporary  age, 
and  its  fund  of  legendary  lore. 

It  remains  to  be  asked,  whether  Homer  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  only  source  of  our  information  concerning 
the  heroic  age?  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  manifold 
legends  were  propagated  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  that  the  remembrance  of  the  ancient 
times  was  conducted  through  various  channels  to  younger 
generations.  To  these  must  be  referred  those  traditions, 
of  which  no  traces  are  to  be  discovered  in  Homer.  Even 
the  ancients  declared,  that  his  silence  ought  not  to  be 
adduced  without  limitation,  as  an  evidence  of  the  non- 
existence of  a  thing  ^^.  Does  it  follow  that  Cyclopean 
walls  were  not  constructed  till  after  Homer's  time,  from 
the  fact  of  his  not  having  mentioned  them?  It  would 
require  many  pages  to  enumerate  all  the  instances  in 
which,  and  all  the  reasons  why,  he  was  silent,  and  to 
exhibit  the  argumentum  a  silentio  in  its  real  insigni- 
ficance ^. 

In  the  poems  of  Hesiod,  whose  name,  like  that  of 
Homer,  must  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  an  age, 

*•  — &x\C*Q  ii  t6  fiT^  Xiyeiv  oif  rov  /*^  tliivai  ffiy/iccov  ivriv,  Stnb.  1. 
36  ;  como.  1.  32 ;  8.  341  ;  12.  553. 

**  Mille  preuves  de  ce  genre  ne  peuvent  en  former  una  positive ;  on  oe 
sauroit,  trop  le  r6p6ter. — L'abus  des  preuves  negatives  a  enfant^  tons  ces 
systemes,  dont  nous  sommes  depuis  si  longUms  inondte,  etc.  Sainte^Croix 
Des  Anc.  Gouvern.  FM^ratifs,  p.  320. 
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and  in  those  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  we  likewise  behold 
ancient  tradition  and  modem  fiction  flowing  side  by  side ; 
the  latter  is  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  IIouu  of  Hesiod; 
but  the  more  marked  the  difference  between  the  institu- 
tions of  the  past  and  present  became,  the  purer  was 
the  gratification  derived  from  the  poetical  description  of 
the  ancient  greatness.  But  henceforward  there  were  two 
sources  of  adulteration :  first,  the  infancy  of  modern  in- 
stitutions was  removed  back  into  the  historical  times,  in 
order  thereby  to  render  them  more  venerable,  as  the 
patricians  in  Rome  afterwards  sought  to  derive  lustre 
from  the  glory  of  their  ancestors  in  the  regal  age,  and  in 
Sparta  various  institutions  obtained  greater  sanction  from 
being  denominated  Lycurgan;  and  secondly,  it  became 
necessary  to  assimilate  the  discipline  of  that  which  had 
existed  in  the  heroic  age  to  subsequent  phenomena,  whose 
origin  was  falsely  referred  to  that  age :  this  is  perceptible 
in  the  monarchy  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  and  the  asserted 
foundation  of  the  Athenian  democracy  by  Theseus^. 
Even  Aristotle  himself  ^^,  although  probably  only  merely 
in  order  to  exemplify  an  analogy,  pretends  to  discover 
the  infancy  of  ostracism  amongst  the  Argonauts,  who 
leave  Hercules  behind. 

Hence,  in  availing  ourselves  of  all  the  sources  pre- 
sented to  us,  we  must  be  especially  careful  to  discriminate 
between  those  opinions  which  were  foreign  to  the  heroic 
times,  and  the  facts  they  accompany.  Now  as  Homer 
will  be  our  principal  authority,  and  his  age  expresses  itself 
in  him,  the  peculiar  opinion  of  the  poet  and  the  political 
maxim — the  expression  of  the  national  mind,  cannot  be  so 
entirely  separated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  writer  or  individual 
statesman,  and  the  collective  nation  of  succeeding  ages ; 
nevertheless,  even  in  Homer,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  what  was  considered  as  a  gnome  in 
itself,  and  the  original  and  dramatic  portraiture  of  cha- 
racter, for  instance,  that  of  an  heroic  Agamemnon  and  a 
quarrelsome  Thersites. 

^  Hence,  no  importance  can  be  attached  to  testimoniet  from  iEscbylus  and 
Euripides,  and  the  appeals  of  the  orators  to  the  constitation  of  Theseus. 
**  Polit,  3. 9. 
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V. 

The  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians* 

§9.  n.  21. 

A  few  additional  observations  respecting  the  confiisioD 
between  the  Pelasgic  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Etruscans  or 
Itah'an  Tyrrhenians  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  The 
Tyrrhenians  belonging  to  the  Grecian  mother-country 
were  the  builders  of  the  Pelasgic  citadel  in  Athens  alone, 
who,  when  driven  from  thence,  passed  over  into  Lemnos, 
Imbrus,  and  (Miilt.  Orchom.  Append.  4.  438.)  Scyros,  and 
afterwards  into  Thrace.  Herod.  1.  57;  Thuc.  4.  109. 
When  Herodotus  separates  the  Pelasgians  from  the  Tyr- 
rhenians—  Il€\a<ry(ov,  t<Sv  vTT^p  Tvp<T7)pAv  Kpff<rniva 
iriXiv  olKeomayv,  1. 57. — he  betrays  an  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject.  Thucydides  ubi  sup.  very  explicitly 
calls  the  Tyrrhenians  a  Pelasgic  tribe,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, mentions  the  Crestoniats  as  a  distinct  race  residing 
near  them  (Herodotus,  Pelasgians)  (to  Bk  vXel^rrov  Ue- 
TuuryiKov,  rwv  koI  Arifiviv  'irore  teal  *A0^pa9  Tvp<rr)pfip 
olKrjadvrayv,  Kal  BtaaXriKOPj  Kal  KpTfOTiov^KOp,  k.  t.  X.) ; 
he  undoubtedly  knew  that  country  better  than  Herodotus. 
The  etymologist  may  very  well  consider  rvp^i^,  a  tower, 
fortress,  {rvpaof,  to  ip  S^jrei  €pfcoBofi7)^pop,  Suidas ;  com- 
pare Orph.  Argon.  151.  rvpaip  ipvfipr}9  MeXi/row,  Pind. 
Ol.  2.  127,  KpSpov  rvpaip)  to  be  the  root  of  the  name 
Tyrrhenian,  (Dionys.  Hal.  Arch.  1.  ^6: — r^p  hrmpvfUap 
— ravTfjp  diro  t&p  ipvpudrayp^  &  irp&roi — KarecKewia'aPTo 
— Tvpcecs  yap  teal  irapcL  Tvpfyqpols  ai  iprelyioi  icaX  tm^ 
yapal  olKijaeis,  k,  t.  \.  He  adduces  the  Mosynaeci  by 
way  of  analogy),  then  immediately  traces  the  etymology 
of  Tvpappo9,  the  lord  of  the  tower  or  citadei,  and  connects 
this  with  the  Etruscan  Lar,  Lord,  and  Larissa.  Philo- 
chorus  and  others,  with  less  attention  to  the  simple  root, 
considered  TvppriP09  the  primitive  of  Tvpappos.  Thus 
the  former,  Schol.  Luc.  Catap.  (Siebel.  p.  13):  Tvpappo9 
elpfirai,  diro  t&p  TvpprfpS>p  t&p  iSutltop  teal  XrfOT&p  cf 
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apyjqsy  K,  T.  X.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  fi^equent 
confusion  of  those  two  words,  as  well  as  of  their  derivatives 
Tvpavvi/co9  and  rvpfnjviKo^  in^  the  lexicographers ;  as  in 
Phot.  TreTuLpytKOP  to  inro  t&v  Tvpdvva>v  KarcuTKcvaadkp 
TrJ9  afepo7r6\€Oi)9  reixp9 ;  Etym.  M.  Si'VrrflBa,  of  Lemnos, 
the  Slvri€9,  i0vo9  rvpavvLKov  teal  \f)<rrpiK6v,  there,  etc. 
Comp.  above  §  50.  n.  24f.     Sophocles  in  Inachus 

*Ivax«  yivvarop— 


•  •  •  •  . 


Kal  Tvpprjvoim  HtkaoyoitQ. 

Dionys.  Hal.  Arch.  1.  25,  and  others,  transferred  the 
denomination  Tv^^vol  neX/Kryol  to  the  Pelasgians  in 
Argolis.  The  confusion  of  these  Tyrrhenians  in  Hellas 
with  the  Italian  Rasena  (Dionys.  Hal.  Arch.  1.  80.)  pro- 
bably arose  not  only  from  the  similarity  of  termination, 
but  likewise  from  the  erection  of  citadels  by  the  latter, 
which  occasioned  a  name  that  was  in  point  of  fact  pecu* 
liar  to  Greece,  to  be  applied  to  them.  Tiie  oldest  mention 
which  occurs  of  the  western  Tyrrhenians  is  wholly  un- 
mixed with  any  unfavourable  judgment  on  their  national 
character.  The  Tyrrhenians  in  Hesiod.  Theogo.  1015, 
the  subject  of  Latin  us  (^SUriv  Tvptrrivolo'Lv  ar/aKXetrolo'^v 
avaaae),  appear  to  have  been  a  nation  but  little  known, 
and  dwelling  on  remote  coasts — fid\a  Trfke  p^vx^  vrfc&v 
iepdfov — ,  but  of  unblemished  reputation.  Afterwards 
Tyrrhenians  appear  in  the  character  of  pirates  (Horn* 
Hymn.  Bacch.  Mnaseus  Amazonis  Athen.  7.  296,  D. 
Argonaut.  Apollod.  1.  9.  18).  This  and  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian empire  of  the  sea,  in  Euseb.  Chron.  927,  may  have 
been  chiefly  borrowed  from  their  pursuits ;  the  influence 
of  the  accounts  from  the  Italian  Cuma  must  likewise  be 
taken  into  account  here.  At  the  same  time  the  ancient 
Pelasgic  Tyrrhenians  on  Lemnos,  etc.,  were  looked  upon 
as  a  sort  of  outlaws  from  Grecian  political  society,  and 
doubtless  addicted  to  piracy.  Thus  two  causes  hence- 
forward conspired  to  promote  the  gradual  traducement 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  character,  their  twofold  extraction  and 
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home  being  no  longer  specified.  In  Hygin.  Fab.  274^ 
Tyrrhenus  is  the  son  of  Hercules,  and  his  companions  eat 
human  flesh. 


VI. 

On  the  names  Hellas,  Hellenes,  HelU,  SeUi,  Greed. 

§  12.  n.  17. 

If  we  take  the  local  denomination  Hellas  for  the  root, 
and  the  national  name  Hellenes  for  the  derivative  (parum 
grammatice,  Heyne  ad  Hom.  vol.  4.  p.  395),  we  are  led 
to  think  of  a  tract  of  country  reclaimed  from  a  marsh 
(SXof),  and  may  bring  forward,  in  support  of  this  deriva- 
tion, the  Laconian  Helos  (see  above  §  7.  n.  36.),  and 
Apollod.  2.  4.  6,  iK  Si  "JSJXou^  rrj^  ^Apyelas,  Strab.  9. 
404. — o   '£X€Q>|/   — ,    Kwfjt>7)    Tavayp^KTf,   d'rrh  r&v   i\&v 
wvofiaafjAvri,     Ibidem  9.  406 :  ^E\o9  re  koL  'EX^mv  /col 
EiXia-cov  iKK'/jdr)  Sea  ro  iirl  rols  iXeatv  iSpwdat  (comp. 
on  the  subject  of  the  name  Elpeatov,  and  the  derivation 
from  eipea-la  Etym.   Mag.  Eipia-vov,  p.  303.   11.  Sylb. ; 
from  Ei\i<TLop  and  'EKeoav  comp.  Homer,  II.  2.  499.  500, 
and  Ibid.  Eustath.),  Paus.  8.  36.  3.  4.  Arifirfrrip  iv^EKet 
by  the  Arcadian  Methydrium,  Etymol.  Mag.  p.  327.  32: 
^EKeels    SrjfjLos   rrjs   ^ATriKrjs — otto    rov    iv   airr^   %Xov9. 
According  to  this,  the  origin  of  the  name  Hellenes  might 
be  referred  to  the  mother-province  of  the  tribe  Thessaly. 
From  tKo9  was  likewise  derived  the  name  Hellopia,  the 
tract  of  country  around  Dodona,  Apollodor.  ap.  Str.  7. 
328;  which,  from  its  proximity,  must  likewise  become  the 
object  of  attention   in  etymological  enquiries;    for  the 
invocation  of  the  Dodonaean  Jove  by  Achilles,  Zev  ava 
AfoScavale,  Hom.  II.  16,  indicates  a  connection  between 
the  Thessalian   Hellenes   and    the   Pelasgic    sanctuary. 
It    was    very  early    supposed    that   there   was   another 
Dodona   besides   the   one   in   Epirus,   and   that   it   was 
situate  in  Thessaly;    according  to  Hom.  II.  2.  750,  not 
altogether   without   reason ;    but  no^  the   former  was 
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derived  from  the  Thessalian  (Suid.  ap.  Strab.  7.  3S9, 
and  Cineas  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  Fragm.  ^aoSmvrf),  the  invoca- 
tion of  Achilles  was  referred  to  the  latter  (Philox.  ap. 
Steph.  Byz.  Fragm.  A<ohiovfi\  and  the  Hellenes  were 
consequently  represented  as  Thessalian  Autochthones; 
herein,  however,  the  assumption  of  a  Hellen  prevented 
the  name  from  being  derived  from  the  country,  whilst  the 
genealogical  poetry  likewise  created  a  founder  for  the 
ancient  name  of  the  Greeks,  Tpcutcol^  (see  Apoll.  47.  3. 
Marm.  Par.  Ep.  G.  11.  According  to  Euseb.  Chron.  SS69 
Thessalus  is  the  son  of  Graecus ;  according  to  Stephan. 
Byzant.  (JTptuKos)  Graecus  the  son  of  Thessalus).  Both 
the  critical  scepticism  of  Strabo  (7.  329.  SovtSas — ro2» 
QerTaXoAJ  fjLvdaihei,^  \6yov9  7rpo<rj(apv^6fjL€vo9 — Kivia9  S' 
€Ti  pLvOcjSiiTTepov ....),  and  the  decisive  testimony  of 
Aristotle  on  the  subject  of  Dodona,  Meteor.  I.  14,  ^kovv 
yctp  oi  ScWoi  ivravOa,  teal  oi  KoXovfJLevoi  rore  fjikv  Fpctt^ 
Kol,  vvv  ik  ''EXKrjves,  are  strong  arguments  against  sup- 
posing  the  Thessalian  Dodona  to  have  been  the  parent 
of  the  Epirot,  and  consequently  against  deducing  the 
names  'EXKoirlt)  and  JS'eXXol  from  Thessaly.  For  neither 
Helli  nor  Selli  dwelt  in  Thessaly,  but  belonged  to  the 
Epirot  Dodona  (see  Strab.  7.  328),  and  the  local  appella- 
tions about  the  Epirot  Dodona  are  apparently  indigenous 
there.  See,  on  the  subject  of  the  habitations  of  the 
Selli  'EXXottIt),  as  well  as  the  river  S€\\i]€L9,  Hesiod  and 
Philochorus  ap.  Strab.  7.  328.  According  to  the  words 
of  Aristotle,  indeed,  the  Fpaixol  or  subsequent  Hellenes, 
although  they  came  originally  from  the  environs  of  the 
Dodonsean  sanctuary,  were  not  identical  with  the  Selli ; 
but,  like  the  common  mother-district,  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  common  primitive  word  connected  with  that 
sanctuary.  This  is  ^'ETixi  or  'EWd,  the  name  of  the 
Dodonaean  sanctuary  itself,  which  continued  in  use 
amongst  the  Laconians  (Hesych.  I.  1159.  1180:  ^JS\\^ 
— /icb^  iepop  iv  AayBc^vrf,  Ad/ca)V€»),  Hence  the  'JETXXol 
and  the  J^eXXol,  which  word  Hesychius  gives  as  the  in- 
terpretation of  '£XXol,  appear  to  have  derived  their 
name  (Hesych.  1.  1181.  82). 


1 
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Now  when  the  close  connection  between  the  tribe  of 
the  Hellenes  and  the  Pelasgic  sanctuary  is  thus  demon- 
strated, and  evidences  of  a  migration  from  the  north-west 
are  clearly  perceptible,  we  cannot  help  feeling  surprise 
at  the  destiny  of  the  word  Fpaifcol,  and  testimonies  in 
support  of  its  continued  use  amongst  the  Greeks  have 
been  vainly  sought  in  the  Fpcu/ce^  of  Alcman  and  Sopho- 
cles (see  Steph.  Byz.  P/:uu/to9;  compare  Prid.  Marm. 
Oxon.  369).  The  name  exclusively  belongs  to  the 
earlier  western  home  of  the  Hellenes;  under  the  latter 
name  they  appear  in  Thessaly.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
name  rpcuKol  disappears  in  Epirus,  and  is  only  found 
again  amongst  the  Romans,  after  whose  political  influence 
upon  Egypt  the  Alexandrines  likewise  used  Fpaycd 
(Callimach.  Fragm.  104 ;  Lycophr.  605).  Without  con- 
testing the  authenticity  of  the  account  of  the  Pelasgic 
migration  to  Italy,  I  merely  direct  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  primeval  navigation  of  the  Etruscans 
in  the  Ionian  sea,  and  the  intercourse  with  Epirus  and 
even  with  Dodona,  at  a  time  when  the  word  was  still 
preserved  in  the  former,  might  have  brought  it  to  Italy, 
which  would  explain  how  it  came  into  use  among  the 
Romans.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  Romans  were  ac- 
quainted with  it  before  theilr  immediate  connection  with 
Epirus,  for  their  intercourse  with  the  Italiots  had  com- 
menced long  before,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  would  have  adopted  the  word  Hellenes  from  them. 


VII. 

On  the  Words  wdrpa,  i^pwrpLa^  if>v\i],  in  the  Fmgment  of 

Diccearchus  in  Steph.  Byzant. 

§  16.  n.  4;  5  30.43;  §35.  12. 

Our  object  requires  a  special  illustration  of  the  cele- 
brated fragment  of  Dicaearchus  in  Steph.  Byzantin.  in  v. 
wdrpay  notwithstanding  the  able  manner  in  which  the 
subject  has  been  treated  by  Buttmann  in  his  excellent 
dissertation  (Abh.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  d.  W.  Philol.  Hist.  CL 
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1818-19,  p.  12,  sqq.)  This  must  be  preceded  by  the 
fragment  itself,  with  the  requisite  emendations  of  the 
corrupt  text,  wherein  I  follow  Buttmann :  Ildrpa  iv  r&v 
rpt&v  T&v  Trap'  ^EXKija  /coiifmvlas  elBwv,  d>9  /iiKalap^o?, 
&  Sff  KcCKovfiev  ^irdrpaVy  ^pcnplavy  ^vXrjV.  *EKXi]0r)  Si 
TTOTpa  fjikv '  eU  rifp  Sevripav  fierd^aaiv  ikd6vT<op  ff  Korii 
fMpa9  €KdoT<p  irpfnepov  odea  cvyyeveuif  dirb  rov  irpea-' 
fiirrdrov  re  Kal  /idXtara  lirxycamos  iv  rip  yipci  rrjp 
iirtopvfAlap  ij(pv<ra,  6p  ap  rpSirop  Aia/clBa9  rj  IleXorrlSaf 
etirot  TL9  ap, 

iarplap  (instead  of  irarplap)  8i  <rvpi/3f)  XiyeaOac  Koi 
i^parplaPj  erreiSij  tip€9  eis  eripap  irdrpap  (instead  of 
^pdrpap)  iSlBoa-ap  Ovyaripa?  eavr&pm  Ov  yitp  m  t&p 
varpLODTiK&p  iep&p  el^^  kocpodpUlp  rj  SoOela-a,  a\X'  el? 
TffP  rov  \al36pro9  airrfjp  avperiket  irdrpap.  '^ flare  rrp6^ 
repop  rr60(p  rrjs  <rvp6Bov  ytrfpofJLipf)9  dS€Xxl>a29  aifp  aSeXxf}^, 
iripa  ri9  iep&p  iri07j  KoiPfopiidi  a-vpoSo^y  fjp  Stf  (f>parplap 
{instead  of  rrarplap)  oDPOfia^op*  koX  rrdlup  Sore  rrdrpa 
fikp  ipirep  etirofiep  iK  rrj9  avyyepelas  rpoirop  iyepero 
fidXvara  rrJ9  (instead  of  rolsi)  yopicop  avp  ri/cpoL9  koI 
rixptop  (instead  of  ri/cpa)  <rvp  yopevai,  <f>parpla  Sk  ix  rrj^ 
rS>p  dSe\<f>&p. 

tvXif  ik  Kal  if>v\irai  rrporepop  (nrpwropf)  a)pofid(T0fjaap 
ix  (?)  rrJ9  el9  rit9  nr6\£i9  kal  ra  KaXov/iepa  €0pr)  avpoSov 
yepofjUprj9*  tKoarop  yiLp  r&p  avpeXOopnop  il>vKop  iXiyero 
eJpai, 

The  chief  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  here  is,  that 
Dicsearchus  did  not  conceive  or  wish  to  explain  the 
various  actually-existing  social  unions  historically,  but 
proposed  to  ascertain  philosophically  the  fundamental 
principles  of  human  society  with  the  internal  pledges  and 
sureties  for  its  subsistence,  and  to  exhibit  the  root  of  the 
KoipoDpla  in  three  successive  gradations,  from  the  union 
of  a  family  to  that  of  a  state,  in  connection  with  which 
the  subsequent  modifications  of  human  associations,  con- 
sidered from  particular  points  of  view,  constitute  the 
materials  of  history. 

Dicsearchus  sets  out  with  an  original  simple  relation,  a 
separate  existence — i}  Kara  fi6pa9,  etc.     This  tacitly  im- 

VOL.   I.  O    g 
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plies  marriage,  Aristot.  Pol.  1.  1.  4:   ^Avarficvi  Hj  irpwrov 
trwhvd^eadcu  roifs  avev  oKKtjXaov  /Mif  SvifajuUvovs  eZptu, 
olou  dfpsAj  iilv  Koi  Appev  rrj^  yevicems  %v€/c€P.   Comp.  §  6 : 
'H  fikv  oSv  eU  ircurav  ^fiipav  awearfficvla  /cotvtovla  marii 
<l>v<rtv  oIkos  i<mv,  tc.  r.  X. ;  for  the  ancient  philosophers 
did  not  occupy  themselves  with  speculations  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  man  before  he  found  the  woman,  such  as  are 
contained  in  modern  so-called  histories  of  mankind,  of 
which  that  of  Jenisch  is  a  specimen.     The  next  stage 
{Sevripa  /lerdficurti)  is,  according  to  Dica^archus,  the  rela- 
tion between  father  and  children.     He  conceives  this  as  a 
genealogical  line  developing  itself  downwards  within  itaelf, 
the  individual  members  of  which  all  trace  themselves  up 
to  one  progenitor ;  this  is  called  irdrpa,  and  its  members 
are  designated  by  a  patronymic — Anacidse,  etc.     This  is 
conformable  to   the  idiom   of  the    language  ;    thus    in 
Hom.   II.   13.  354,  speaking  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune, 
afjL<f>oT€poi(nv  ofiov  yivo9  rjB*   la  irdrpff,  on  which  the 
Schol.  Min.  remarks  iK  rod  avrov  irarpof,     Comp.  Butt- 
mann,  ubi  sup.  p.   17.     Thus  in  Pindar,  the  poet  who 
pre-eminently  sang  the  glories  of  lineage  and  ancestry, 
Pyth.  8.  53,  irdrpav  MiBvTuBav;  Nem.  4.  125,  vdrpap 
of  the  OeavSplSaci  6.  65s{,  of  the  BcuralSai;  7.  103,  of 
the  EiftevlSai ;  Isthm.  6.  92,  of  the  ^aXvxlBai.     But  in 
the  Nem.  8.  79,  the  Xapuihcu  are  more  than  a  irdrpa. 
See  Dissen  ad  Nem.  8.  p.  4*50.    Vivos  was  synonymous,  as 
in  Hom.  II.  ubi  4»up.     Compare,  on  the  constitution  of 
Athens,  §  44.   In  Herodotus,  in  its  stead  we  find  warpiif,  as 
S.  143,  with  reference  to  Hecatseus ;  3.  75,  to  Cyrus.    On 
the  subject  of  the  passages,  1.  SOO,  .concerning  the  Baby- 
lonians, see  Buttmann,  ubi  sup.  p.  16,  17 ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  Pasargadse  and  Achaemenides  in  Herod.,  see  Butt- 
mann, p.  18,  19.     Thence  must  be  emended  the  EtymoL 
Orion.  157.   28,  which  applies  ^^pi^ny),  (ftarpla  to  the 
Heraclidae  and  Achaemenides.     This  necessarily  implies 
the  assumption  of  connubial  alliances,  within  the  circle  of 
consanguinity,  between  such  as  had  a  common  progenitor, 
consequently  in  the  first  instance  between  brother  and 
lister. 
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But  bere  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  anotber  part 
of  tbe  theory  of  Dicsarchus.  He  not  only  pursues  tbe 
extension  of  tbe  family  in  a  descending  line,  but  goes  on 
to  examine  tbe  connection  wliich  formed  tbe  basis  of 
marriage,  and  does  not  conceive  marriage  as  in  itself 
effecting  a  bond  of  union,  but  as  standing  in  need  of  a 
bigher  sort  of  relation  to  cement  it  and  guarantee  its 
validity.  This,  according  to  his  theory,  was  during  tbe 
separate  existence  of  families  {irarpal)  consanguinity,  and 
it  forms  the  first  of  bis  three  progressive  stages  of  deve- 
lopment. To  this  was  added  a  moral  tie  in  the  conjunction 
of  the  members  of  the  Patra  by  means  of  their  paternal 
sanctuaries ;  but  this  is  not  one  of  its  essential  and  deter- 
mining principles.  Dicasarcbus  does  not  pursue  this  rela- 
tion through  the  ramifications  which  ensue  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  viz.,  brothers  and  sisters'  children,  etc. 
This  may  be  supplied  from  Cicero  de  Offic.  1. 17.  ( — prima 

societas  in  ipso  conjugio   est ;    proxima  in  liberis 

Sequuntur   fratrum    conjunctiones,    post   consobrinorum 
aobrinorumque,  etc. 

Dicaearcbus  next  describes  tbe  Pbratria.  This  was 
no  longer  derived  from  one  progenitor,  did  not  propagate 
itself  amongst  relations  bound  by  tbe  ties  of  blood,  or 
belong  by  community  of  extraction  to  one  hereditary 
family-sanctuary.  Tbe  word  does  not  denote  a  line 
descending  from  a  given  point,  but  marks  tbe  transitions 
of  tbe  collateral  Patrae  into  one  anotber,  which  took  place 
when  tbe  members  of  one  Patra  gave  their  daughters  in 
jnarriage  to  the  members  of  anotber,  (Cicero  ubi  sup», 
Sequuntur  connubia  et  affinitates).  As  marriage  c<mld 
no  longer  find  a  guarantee  in  consanguinity,  religion  bow 
comes  forward  as  tbe  determining  and  cementing  princi- 
ple of  this  second  stage  of  social  development.  The 
virgin  who  quits  her  father's  house  is  no  longer  a  sharer 
of  the  paternal  sacrificial  hearth,  but  enters  the  religious 
communion  of  her  husband,  and  this  gave  sanctity  to  tbe 
marriage  tie.  Here,  too,  Dicsearcbus  does  not  follow  out 
his  principle,  one  of  tbe  consequences  of  which  was,  that  by 
bringing  about  tbe  reciprocal  admission  to  tbe  hereditary 
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worship  of  such  as  were  not  connected  by  blood,  a  tie  was 
not  merely  contracted  between  the  two  married  persons,  but 
also  between  all  the  members  of  the  Patrae  on  either  side, 
the  very  permission  of  intermarriage,  supposing  a  relation 
of  this  nature  to  have  in  some  measure  preceded,  and 
the  marriage  thus  concluded  being  thereby  maintained. 
Hence  communion  of  worship,  and  the  pledge  it  afforded 
for  the  integrity  of  the  marriage  tie,  are  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Phratria.  The  word  itself  denotes  the 
peculiar  description  of  alliance  contracted  in  it,  which  was  of 
a  fraternal  character.  Its  derivation  from  ^pdrrjp,  brother, 
(Hesych.  if>pf)inip  *  aB€K(l}69.  Compare,  on  this  point,  as 
on  the  forms  il>aTpla,  etc.,  Buttmann  ubi  sup.  p.  S2.  34.) 
does  not  serve  to  trace  lineal  relationship  to  its  original 
source,  but  implies  the  reduction  of  that  affinity  which 
existed  between  collaterals  of  the  same  degree  to  the 
simplest  possible  relation  of  such  a  nature,  namely,  that 
between  brother  and  sister  as  co-ordinate  relatives. 

Dicaearchus  now  lays  down  the  political  tie  as  the  third 
principle  of  human  society,  the  first  having  been  consan- 
guinity between  parents  and  children,  brother  and  sister, 
and  the  second  ii*aternity  between  members  of  various 
Patrae.  This  is  the  association  of  tribes  into  a  state. 
He  here  appears  to  have  omitted  one  stage,  namely,  the 
principle  of  the  tribe  itself,  as  composed  of  Phratrias 
((f>vKov);  but  for  this,  according  to  his  scale,  he  could 
only  have  laid  down  the  propagation  of  the  religious 
principle  by  means  of  the  extending  Phratrias,  and  during 
the  still  imperfect  infancy  of  the  political,  but  not  such  a 
one  as  was  independent  of,  and  essentially  different  from, 
those  two;  he  therefore  passes  over  the  ulterior  develop- 
ment of  the  Phratria,  in  which,  however,  we  must  not 
omit  to  notice  the  remark  at  the  conclusion — ttcaorov  7^ 
T&v  avveK06vr<ov  (f>vKov  ikiyero  elvat;  and  only  particu- 
larizes the  moment  when  a  new  princi{>le,  viz.,  the  poli- 
tical, is  introduced,  as  the  confederation  of  the  ^t^  to  a 
state,  whose  constituent  parts  are  afterwards  represented 
by  the  (f>v\al,  (f>parpUu,  etc.,  (Hom.  II.  2.  36^:  itor^ 
if>ifKa  KoX  <t>piJTpa9i  2.  840:  if>v\a  IleKaay&v;   17.  2S0: 
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— hriKovpoDV,  etc.  Comp.  §  44.  on  the  Attic  constitution), 
the  point  where  the  development  attained  maturity,  and 
beyond  which  the  scale  of  Dicaearchus  does  not  extend. 


VIII. 

T/te  Words  Srjfio^,  aarv,  TroXt^,  dfcpSwoXi,^,  Koivbv,  7<nolf 

doToif  woKlrai, 

§  16.  n.  7;  §  21.  n.  5.  6;  §  23.  n.  1 ;  §  32.  n.  3.  5.  30; 

§  48.  n.  35. 

The  above  words  having  occurred  so  frequently  in 
scattered  portions  of  the  text,  I  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  collect  them  here,  and  make  their  relation  to  one 
another  the  subject  of  a  separate  discussion;  but  in  so 
doing,  it  is  very  far  from  my  intention  to  enter  into  a 
philological  investigation  of  those  expressions  in  their  full 
extent,  or  even  to  make  a  complete  collection  of  examples 
for  that  purpose,  which  might  without  difficulty  be  ad- 
duced in  almost  any  number. 

The  word  Bfjfio^  originally  expressed  the  ground  and 
soil  of  the  province  or  canton,  (the  derivation  from  Bin 
ligo— hominum  multitude,  societatis  vinculo  coUigata  et  in 
civitatis  formam  redacta,  in  Damm  and  Lennep,  although 
apparently  consistent  as  regards  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  word,  is  by  no  means  consonant  to  the  course  of 
ideas  connected  with  it ;  it  seems  more  natural  to  derive  it 
from  the  Doric  Ba  than  from  ya,  or  still  more  so  from 
Bificoi) ;  hence  wlwv  is  the  epithet  apptied  to  it  in  Hom. 
II.  5.  710;  Od.  3.  201,  and  in  many  other  passages; 
Hesiod.  Theog.  477,  etc.  But  the  notion  of  the  dwellers 
in  the  district  is  frequently  added,  and  country  and 
people  are  understood  together ;  thus  ix  Bifffiov  eXcurcp, 
II.  C.  158,  ^i'  Bii/jLq>  fiivet,  9.  630 ;  Oeb^  ^  c8^  rlero  Bi^fnp, 
II.  6.  78.  etc. ;  to  which  ivBrffio^,  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  223, 
and  so  far  land  and  people  are  represented  as  separate, 
as  Odyss.  8.  558 :  Elwk  Bi  fioi  yaldv  re  reifp,  B-fjfiov  r€, 
woXiv  re;  conf.  13.  233  :  rU  yfj\  rU  Btffios;  where  Bfffios 
can  scarcely  be  referred  to  a  part  of  the  country,  or  in 
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fine  to  the  people  alone.     Here  we  will  first  examine  the 
word  in  the  signification  of  locality. 

An  essential  ingredient  of  an  heroic  district  was  the 
citadel  {cUrrv,  woXt^,  irroTdeOpov),  but,  like  the  heroes 
who  towered  above  the  mass  of  the  people,  it  is  rather 
described  as  something  added  to,  than  as  included  in  the 
district,  as  nroK'qt  re  iravrl  re  Biifiq^,  II.  3.  50;  ht}fjMv  t€ 
m-6\iv  T€,  Odyss.  6.  3.  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  527.  In  the 
same  manner  the  ifcrlfievop  wroXUdpov  and  irjfiov  'Epe- 
X^o9,  II.  2.  54G.  547,  whether  Homeric  or  Solonic  is 
immaterial.  In  expressing  the  opposition  between  town 
and  country,  other  words  are  generally  employed  ;  e.  g. 
KarcL  trr&Xi^v,  ^k  xar  ar/povs,  Odyss.  17.  18:  yfjv  t€  Kcd 
citrrv,  Theog.  866 :  xarct  rifv  irokiv  Kill  rifv  ')(0!>paVf 
Lycurg.  adv.  Leocr.  136.  R.  ed. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  which  of  the  two  appella- 
tions, aoTv  and  ttoX^^,  is  the  more  ancient.  With  the 
subsequent  progress  of  society,  however,  darv  retained 
its  signification  of  place  only,  the  town  as  opposed  to  the 
country  {aa-rvBe  livac,  II.  18.  255.),  whilst  ttoKls  also  had 
a  political  notion  attached  to  it.  As  in  reality  the  reputed 
cities  or  towns  of  the  heroic  age  were  only  citadels, 
whilst  towns  were  subsequently  erected  below  them, 
(Strabo,  8.  336.  337.  386;  conf.  above,  §  32.),  so  the 
original  signification  of  cUrrv  was — citadel.  Thus,  in  the 
passage  of  the  Etymol.  Mag.,  Einrarplhai  eKcCKovmo  oi 
avrh  TO  aorv  oIkovvt€9  koX  fier^ovre^  fiaaiXiKou  yipovs^ 
K,  T.  \.  Compare  under  ^AarviraXala,  that  at  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Greeks  in  Samos  the  Carian  citadel,  which 
was  already  erected  there,  received  the  name  of  'Aarvira- 
XaLa.  Therefore  alirif — NifKi^lov  darvy  Mimnerm.  Frag. 
9.  J  ;  ed.  Gaisford.  Assuming  Troy,  Thebes,  Calydon, 
etc.,  to  have  been  citadels  with  a  lower  town,  then  tcijpv^ 
atrrv^oomriSy  II.  24,  701,  and  the  ^cyd  in  darv  fikya 
Ilptdfiov,  II.  2.  332.  803;^  16.  448.  iviirpffdov  fjUya 
acrrv,  (Calydon)  9.  585,  become  significant,  and  at  the 
same  time  iroXip  koX  currv,  17».  144,  which,  at  all 
events,  contains  more  than  the  pretended  pleonasm, 
might  rather  be  interpreted  in  reference  to  upper  and 
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lower  town,  than  town  and  state.     To  the  aame  effect  is 
in  Simonides  Frag.  20.  3.     Gaisf.  woTuv  rkavKoio  Koplp- 

OlOV  &OTV, 

However,  aarv  was  not  the  only  appellation  for  the 
citadel ;  ttoX^^  also  had  this  signification,  and  it  was  not 
till  more  recent  times  that  the  word  a/epoiroXif  was  formed 
from  the  Homeric  iroXcs  axpr)  (II.  6.  88.  257,  etc.),  to- 
gether with  which,  however,  in  tlie  antique  and  diplo- 
matic style,  ir&kis  continued  to  be  employed  in  reference 
to  citadel.  Thus,  on  the  subject  of  that  of  Athens,  Thucyd. 
5.  18.  23.  47,  Aristoph.  Lysistrata,  754.  768.  912.  Comp. 
Pausan.  1.  26.  7.  Moeris,  ir6Xiv  riiv  aicpiirdkiv  koL 
iroXidha  *ATnK&9,  Pollux,  9.  40 ;  Ammonius,  oIkI^€T€u  ; 
moreover,  of  the  Cadmea  in  Thebes;  Plutarch,  Pelop. 
18:  the  iephf  Xo^os  was  called  6  ix  rfjs  ir6\e<Ds  \6xo9f 
then  rci9  aKpoiroXeis  hruiK&9  oi  rore  ir6\ei9  a>v6fia^ov. 
However,  Plutarch  likewise  says  a/cpa  for  it,  thus  Timol. 
11.  18.  The  word  7r6\i9  became  the  general  designation 
of  the  subsequent  lower  towns,  and  Athens  claimed  for 
itself,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  denomination  of  aarv. 

n6\i9  alone  became  extended  into  a  political  designa- 
tion for  the  state.  In  Homer  there  are  few  or  no  pas- 
sages in  which  this  signification  is  clearly  perceptible ;  in 
the  poems  of  Hesiod  there  are  more,  as  Op.  et  Di.  238, 
the  whole  state  (^u/iTroo-a  TroXt^)  suffers  for  the  injustice 
of  one;^  ftgain,  225,  on  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
state  under  a  just  prince,  riOrfke  iroXis.  Conf.  220,  et 
Scut.  Here.  880.  474.  It  is  unnecessary  to  bring  forward 
examples  from  later  times ;  nevertheless  see  Herod.  3.  39. 
concerning  the  island  of  Samos,  8.  66.  of  five  other  island 
states,  and  Thucyd.  1.  122: — KaX  Korrh  Wvr)  Koi  ixcuiTov 
currv — and  afterwards  wSXei^  rotrda'Se  tnrh  ficas  fcaKO^ 
'iradelv,  where,  in  the  first  passage,  a(rTv  seems  to  signify 
the  individual  place,  in  the  second  iroXis  the  state. 

The  word  ko^vov  conveys  a  purely  abstract  notion,  and 
therefore  was  not  introduced  till  comparatively  late.  A 
prelude  to  its  subsequent  use  is  found  in  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di. 
721.  a  repast  iK  koivov.  Herodotus  uses  it  in  speaking 
of  states  and  state  leagues :   to  koipov  S'rraprifjTiaDP,  6. 
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50;   'AOffvaUov,  7.  144;  ^Ifivtav,  5.  109;  Demosthenes 
de  Coron.  J^78.  279.  of  the  Amphictyons,  etc.     See  Titt- 
mann,   Griecliische  Staatsverfass.    400,    sqq.     We  now 
come  to  those  cases  in  which  it  was  employed  to  express 
people.     Arjfwsy  as  already  remarked,  conveys  the  notion 
of  the  district  with  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  of  the  latter 
alone,  thus  avhpes  a//p6fi€V0i,,  was  hrjfiosy  II.  20.  16&     It 
is  true  that  many  passages  either  express  or  imply  the 
same  opposition  as  existed  between  the  Roman  plebs,  in 
its  claims  to  the  rights  of  the  collective  community,  and 
the  patricians,  for  Zrjfji^s  is  almost  universally  used  as  a 
designation  for  the  above-mentioned  mass  of  the  rural 
population  dependent  upon  the  prince  or  nobles,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  progress  of  society  in  the  interior 
of  the  Grecian  states,  the  ttoX^^,  as  possessed  of  superior 
rights  (examples  of  the  former  kind  are :  rit  S"  aXXa  if 
BrjfjLOV  I^B<DKe  BaiTpeveiVf  II.  11.  703;  ov  B^  av  BrjiJLov  avBpa 
IZoi.,  2.   198.     Comp.   188.  and  12.  27S;  Bijp^ov  ^^/u^, 
Od.  14.  239,  etc. ;  thus  Bi]fKp  Keveo^ov^y  Theogn.  845 ; 
Bfjfjiov  <f>i\oSi<nroTOVf  847 ;  Brjfios  in  the  celebrated  verses 
of  Solon :    Ai^fitp  fikv   yap   eBcoKa  roaov  Kpdros,   icov 
hrapKelj  x.  r.  \.  (see  Plut.  Sol.  18) ;  hither  must  be  referred 
o  BafjLos  as  an  appellation  of  the  Spartan  community,  so  far 
as  it  was  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  kings  and  gerontes 
(Plut.  Lye.  6).     Of  the  latter  description  are  those  given 
above  of  the  conjunction  of  TroXi^  and  S^/ios,  comp.  Theogn* 
924).     But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  as  early  as  in  the 
Homeric  poems  Bijfiof  seems  in  many  passages  to  signify 
the  whole  people,  including  the  noble  proprietors  of  the 
citadels,  thus  in  the  obscure  passage:   %p^09,  &  oi  was 
BrjfjLOf  o<l>€XKe,  Odyss.  21.  17.  307 ;  apiarrjcf  Kara  Brjfiov, 
6.  34 ;  comp.  8.  36.  and  390.     Comp.  Callinus  Frag.   v. 
16,  B'^fjL^  <f>l\o9i  Archiloch.  Frag.  84. 3.  Gaisf.   The  Bf^fiof 
assembles  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  athletic  games. 
This  may  be  applied  to  Brifios  in  the  compounds  fiaatXeifs 
Br)fiofi6po9,   11.  1.  231 ;    Bi]fi6(f>cvyov  rvpavpov,  Theogn. 
1183.     The  word  Bijfios  was  not  applied  to  the  whole 
state  till  the  rise  of  the  democracies.     But  after  the  great 
migrations  another  change  occurred,   when  the  deraus. 
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which  neyertheless  long  continued  to  be  a  subordinate 
class  in  the  ancient  democracies,  upon  the  erection  of 
larger  towns  was  received  into  the  city,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  were  thenceforward  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Perioeci.  However,  an  individual  of  the 
BiifjL09  is  not  yet  called  Sfffiorrfs  in  the  poems  of  Homer. 

But  the  word  BfjfA09,  in  consequence  of  the  significa- 
tion of  the  population  being  combined  with  that  of  the 
country,  only  denotes  the  existing  mass  of  the  people 
without  imagining  it  in  political  activity;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  notion  of  the  people  in  action  is  expressed  by 
the  word  \aoL  This  word  seems  to  be  as  ancient  as  the 
use  of  it  is  frequent,  and  most  important  appellations  for 
objects  of  public  life  in  ancient  Greece  were  derived  from  it* 
It  seems  to  have  signified  originally  armed  military  bands 
(\a£v  cUrmoTH&Vf  II.  4.  91),  and  almost  all  the  passages 
in  Homer  in  which  the  word  occurs  may  be  thus  inter- 
preted. This  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  as  late 
as  Herod.  5.  42,  where  it  is  said  of  Dorieus  the  Spartan, 
alTii(ra9  Xijop,  viz.,  to  a  march  ;  thus  in  Tyrtseus,  Fragm. 
3.  24,  aarv  re  koI  \aov9.  The  same  sense  is  discernible 
in  dpxi^(os  (iEschyl.  Pers.  296) ;  Xa^kra^  (Pind.  Pyth. 
3.  151 ;  4.  191 ;  10.  50);  XaotraSos,  Hesiod.  Scut.  Here. 
8.  37  ;  AaofiABtov,  Xao<l>6po9  6B69,  (the  road  of  the  army, 
II.  15.  682,)  etc;  perhaps  even  in  ^Axi'Xkevff  and  allied 
to  it  is  the  favourite  designation  arpdros  for  people,  in 
Pindar  (Ol.  5.  28;  9.  143,  etc.  Comp.  iEsch.  Pers.  4»8, 
Sophocl.  Philoct.  384.)  However,  the  word  was  like- 
wise directed  to  other  operations  of  the  people  in  their 
public  capacity,  as  in  the  heroic  age  they  always  went 
armed.  Hence  arose  the  expression  •  in  religious  cere- 
monies, alya  was  Iotod  Xec&s,  Eurip.  Hec.  536 ;  01  irdvres 
X€<»,  Aristoph.  Av.  1225,  in  which  the  remarkable  use 
of  the  plural  seems  to  convey  the  notion  of  single 
groups.  Moreover,  the  Xtioi  in  the  popular  assembly 
in  Hesiod,  Theogon.  84.  430,  etc.  The  Thessalian 
Xtfjlrav  (ap.  Herodot.  7.  197.)  for  wpvravelov,  Xi^iros  for 
the  later  BfjfjLoaaf,  the  compounds  Xeiravpyla,  etc. 

The  words  aaros  and  iroXirrfs  became  general  at  a 
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later  period.  The  former,  however,  is  found  in  Homer, 
II.  11.  24fi;  Od.  13.  192;  afterwards  more  frequently 
than  TToTUrrfs,  in  Archilochus,  Theognis,  and  the  other 
poets  of  the  age  preceding  the  Persian  war,  in  Pindar^ 
the  Attic,  etc.  ^AarS^  not  only  designated  the  townsman, 
but  likewise  the  citizen  of  the  state,  as  in  contradbtinc- 
tion  to  ^ii^09  in  Pindar,  Olymp.  13.  2.  3;  7.  166;  Pyth. 
5.  75;  Isthni.  K  75;  6.  102.  IIoKlrrfs,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  denoted  the  citizen  of  the  state,  or,  in  a  larger  circuit, 
the  native  of  the  country,  but  not  more  particularly  than 
ootSs,  the  townsman,  as  the  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Phcen.  S94. 
wishes  to  represent:  IIoXZtcu  oi  woKiv  oIkovvt€9  ottXAs 
KoX  iv  iroXct  rifv  avcurrpo^v  iroiovfievoi,'  aaroX  £^  oi 
iOoffev^ls  iroldrcu  (this,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  more 
ancient  use,  is  not  untrue,)  Sv  rots  fi^v  avrtKelvrcu  oi  h 
rol9  a/fpols  rifv  ol/ctfciv  I'xpvres  (here  is  the  error),  rols  Si 
cuTTots  ol  ^ivoi  (where  it  may  have  been  occasioned  by 
Ihe  opposition  in  Pindar  already  alluded  to). 


IX. 

The  co9tfederact/  of  the  Doric  Tribes  im  the 

Peloponnesus^ 

§  29.  n.  5. 

The  confederacy  of  the  Dorians  in  the  Peloponnesus 
is  mentioned  in  a  remarkable  passage,^  Plato,  de  Legg.  3. 
684:  BiurvXelai  rpct^  fiaaCkevofUvaLs  irokeat  rp^rrcuf 
miMO<Tcuf  aKhJj\a^9  i/cdrepai  icarit  vofiovs,  ot)^  eOevro,  tovt€ 
AfyXfiiP  teal  apx€(r0€U  Koivohs^  oi  fiiv,  fu^  fiuuoripav  r^v 
ap^v  ironia-eadaif  irpolovros  rov  "xpovov  koX  tov  yipovf 
oi  Bk,  ravra  ipm'ehovvrcDP  r&v  apxivrwv,  M^^  cwroX 
ribi  fiaciXelaf  'irork  KaraXvaeiP,  fiifr  ivtrpiy^eiv  Ar*;^€*- 
poSa-^p  €Tepoi,9f  /SoffOi^eiP  Bi  /SiunXei^  re  fitur^XeOo'tp 
dBiKovfjbipoi9  Kal  B^fioi99  seal  BijfJbOi  BrifJLOi,9  koX  fiaai^ 
Tk^evc^p  oBiKovfjbipois*  The  mythico-philosophical  tenor 
of  thb  apparently  historical  statement  may  be  gathered 
from  Plat.  Critias,  120,  D.  E.,  where  a  similar  league 
is  attributed  to  the   Atlantic  princes.     But  it  may  be 
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safely  assumed,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  march 
the  leaders  and  the  hordes  swore  to  remain  faithful  allies 
to  one  another,  (comp.  concerning  the  oath  of  the 
Spartan  kings,  §  42.  n.  74),  and  that  they  afterwards 
gave  each  other  a  guarantee  for  the  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  their  conquests.  It  is  likewise  necessary  to 
examine  the  tradition  preserved  in  Strabo,  8.  3S3,  and 
Pausaoias,  4.  3.  3,  respecting  the  casting  of  lots  for 
the  possession  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  assertion  that 
this  circumstance  took  place  before  the  conquest,  is 
untenable;  and  there  are  strong  reasons  against  ascrib- 
ing it  to  the  period  immediately  after  its  achieveilient, 
for  this  no  sooner  happened  than  dissension  broke  out. 
The  accession  of  Arcadia  to  the  Doric  league  had  an 
influence  upon  the  fact,  as  well  as  upon  the  tradition, 
Paus.  5.  4.  1  ;  8.  29.  4;  Poly«n.  1.  7.  Without  this 
the  whole  conquest  might  have  been  defeated;  but  in 
this  manner  the  Dorians,  after  the  victory  over  Tisa- 
menus,  were  led  to  the  three  tracts  of  country  which  had 
been  united  under  the  Pelopidas,  and  to  this  period  must 
probably  be  referred  both  the  drawing  of  lots  and  the 
above-mentioned  alliance,  in  which  the  Axcadians  must 
be  included  (see  below,  the  account  in  Pausanias),  unless 
it  should  be  assumed  that  the  partition  of  the  army,  and 
the  actual  occupation  by  which  it  was  succeeded,  were 
dilated  into  the  tradition  concerning  the  drawing  of  lots^ 
whilst  the  success  of  Cresphontes,  in  reducing  the  fruitful 
Messenia  to  subjection,  was  construed  into  a  proof  of  foul 
play  in  drawing  (Poly sen.  1.  6;  Schol.  Soph.  Ajax,  127])« 
The  subsequent  efficiency  of  the  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  against  external  aggression  and  internal  revolu- 
tion may  be  faintly  discerned  in  the  tradition  preserved 
to  us  in  Pausanias,  4.  3.  5,  which  recounts  that  the 
fugitive  iSpytus  was  brought  back  to  Messenia  by  the 
Arcadians,  Spartans,  and  Argives.  According  to  Pau- 
sanias, 3.  5.  8,  Argos  was  said  to  have  called  in  the  as- 
sistance of  that  league  upon  being  attacked  by  Agesipolis; 
but  it  is  evident,  from  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  7.  2,  that  this 
does  not  mean  a  general  convention  amongst  the  tribes. 
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btit  only  a  festival  during  which  hostilities  were  suspended 
(according  to  Dodwell  the  Isthmia,  see  Schneider  ad 
Xenoph.  ubi  supra). 


X. 
The  expressions  TrarpoOev  and  iraXs  rtvos, 

§  30.  n.  21.  and  §  44.  n.  10. 

One  of  those  expressions  which  denote  the  value  set 
upon  birth  and  descent,  is  irarpoOev.  The  honourable 
distinction  which  it  implied  may  be  perceived  as  early  as 
in  Homer,  IK  10.  G8,  in  Agamemnon's  exhortation  to 
Menelaus,  to  address  the  heroes  : 

HarpSdev  lie  yivtric  6vofid}^iav  dvdpa  hcafftov 
frdvTag  Kvdaivuv. 

Afterwards  Herod. -6.  14.  relates  that  the  Samian  state 
had  granted  to  the  brave  men  who  had  fought  in  the 
engagement  off  Lade,  iv  ar^Xp  avar^pa4f>f\v(u  TrarpoOcv. 
In  Tbucydides,  7.  69,  Nicias  calls  upon  each  of  the 
Trierarchs,  irarpoOev  cTrovofid^cov.  Compare  Plutarch, 
Pelop.  28,  It  would  almost  appear  like  an  exception  to 
the  custom  generally  observed  at  funerals,  when  Pausa- 
nias  remarks,  that  the  Sicyonians  had  not  called  upon 
the  defunct  irarpoOev  (p.  2.  7.  5).  Hither,  moreover, 
must  be  referred  the  expression  in  Eurip.  Rhes.  ^8: 
tU  6  oTpaTfjyof  Kal  tIvo9  KCKXrjfUvo^i  Hence  it  so  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  name  of  the  son  is  not  mentioned 
at  all,  that  of  his  father  being  employed  to  distinguish 
him,  as  '.^%tXXio)^  Tral,  Soph.  Philoct.  50.  Comp.  57. 
92.  96.  304.  384.  452,  etc.  This  serves  to  explain 
JEsch.  Pers.  144,  where  Xerxes  is  called  Aapeioyei/ffff  rb 
m'CDTpiovvfiov  yivo9  afjUrepov.  Another  expression  of  the 
same  thought  is  iraiBef,  vU^,  with  the  genitive  of  a  word 
signifying  a  class.  This  involves  an  extension  of  the 
custom  of  mentioning  the  name  of  the  father  in  honour  of 
the  son,  to  an  aggregate  body,  the  honour,  authority,  and 
rights  of  which  are  regarded  as  the  lineal  heritage  of  an 
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individual  belonging  to  it.  For  example^  in  Homer 
passim,  vies  ^Ax^m&v  ;  in  the  same  manner,  iralhes  ^EKev* 
ctvlwv,  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Cerer.  266;  iraiBe^  'EKKdvtop, 
i^schyl.  Persae,  408;  TraiBes  AvB&Vf  Herod.  1.  ^7; 
*Ia>V€ov,  5.  4Q ;  *A0f)Palwp,  5.  77  ;  OffficUmv  'n'aiB€9,  Pint. 
Alcib.  2 ;  M^Bcov  irtuai,  Plut.  Cim.  7 ;  "AvBpUov,  Pint. 
Qu.  Gr.  7.  192,  R.  ed.  And  even  iraiB^B  ivSp&v  ojyad&Vp 
Plat.  Menex.  246,  B. 

Hence  finally  arose  the  use  of  Tro^e^,  with  a  genitive 
of  artists,  physicians,  orators,  etc.,  as  'jraLB€9  lnjr6p(dVf 
Dionys.  Halic.  Syntax,  p.  313.  iarp&v,  etc.  See  the 
examples  in  Blomfield  ad  i^sch.  Pers.  409,  which 
originally  referred  to  the  ancient  custom  of  propagating 
science  and  art  within  the  circle  of  particular  families^ 
TToiBe^  larp&v  being  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Asclepiadffi. 


XI. 

Autochthones  in  Attica. 

$  30.  n.  4s5. 

Autochthony,  the  best  legal  title  to  the  possession  of  a 
country,  served  to  reflect  lustre  upon  such  Grecian  tribes 
as  laid  claim  to  the  character,  in  two  ways.  First,  it 
added  the  embellishments  of  fable  to  their  origin  as 
natives  of  a  district ;  this,  by  means  of  an  extreme  inter- 
pretation, being  represented  as  a  growing  out  of  the  very 
ground  and  soil  of  the  country.  This  is  visible  in  the 
legendary  poetry  of  Asius  concerning  Pelasgus,  Pausan. 
8.  1.2: 

'AvrlOtov  ik  Tltkaffybv  iv  v^uc^/ioufiv  5p«r<rt 
Tata  fdXcuv  &vidiaKiv,  Xva  Ovtir&v  yivoc  elti ; 

next  in  the  traditions  of  the  Theban  Sparti  (see  above, 
$  30.  n.  23),  the  iEginetan  Myrmidons  (see  $  13.  n.  3), 
which  three  tribes  HeUanicus  enumerated  together  with 
the  Athenians  as  Autochthonic  (Harpocr.  avro%A>i^€^). 
But  this  is  not  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  have  to 
consider  the  Attic  Autochthones.     The  word  Autoch^ 
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thones  was  employed  in  the  sense  of  Eupatridse;  Moeris: 
EvTTtvrplSiU  *Attvk&9  *    airr6x0oP€9  'EXkffPiKw^ ;    SchoL 
Soph*  Electr*  25:  Exnrarplicu  Zk  irap   ^AttlkoIs  oi  au- 
t6x'Sov€9  k€u  TTopa  TavTo  ir€pKf>aP€i9.      The    pride   of 
Autochthony  must,  it  is  true,  have  been  chiefly  cherished 
amongst  the  Attic  Eupatridse ;  neverdieless  it  afterwards 
passed  over  to  the  whole  of  the  ancient  citizens  of  Athens. 
Now    this    Autochthonic   nobility,   the   much-renowned 
political  heritage  of  the  Athenians,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
which  the  body  of  the  people  forced  their  way,  arrogating 
to  themselves  by  virtue  of  this,  title  the  honourable  appel- 
lation of  Eupatridae,  did  not,  like  the  mythical  Autoch- 
thony already  mentioned,  rest  upon  the  assertion  that 
(heir  forefathers  had  grown  out  of  the  earth,  but  was 
chiefly  considered  with  reference  to  its  negative  qualities, 
namely,  that  the  Athenians  had  never   departed  from 
their  original  seats,  whereas  other  tribes  had  only  become 
the  occupants  of  theirs  after  repeated  migrations  *,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  its  greater  antiquity  the  nationality 
of  Attica  was  entitled  to  greater  respect.   Hence  Aristoph. 
Vesp.  1076 :  ^AttckoI  fiovoi,  BiKaUos  evyevels  ain&xfiov^. 
Hemosth.  de  Falsa  Legat.  4@4.  SB:  the  Arcadians,  like 
the  Athenians,   were   said  to   have  a  high   feeling   of 
liberty,  fiovov  yctp  r&v  awdyrcDV  Vfi€i9  avrojdOovif  core 
Kaxelvou 


XII. 

§  32.  n.  14. 

The  words  iriKdrai  and  Orj^es  do  not  signify  bond- 
slaves, like  the  Penestiae,  Helots,  etc.  Aristotle  apud 
Phot*  explains  HeKArtu — oi  ficad^  Sovketjovre^*  iwelro 
7re\a9    iyyv9*    olav    iyy itrra    S^^    'jreviav    irpo0-i6vT€9* 

*  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  generalization  of  Herodotus  (1. 56),  in  4iis  ac- 
counts  of  the  stationary  (Attic  and  Arcadian*)  Pelasgians  and  the  migratory 
(Dorian)  Hellenes,  *is  based  upon  the  Attic  Autochthony,  though  without  any 
express  clahns  to  superior  authority. 
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Comp*  Phot  0rjT€9  oi  ivexa  Tpoifn}^  SovXevovre^;  dffreveiv 
— fiicd^  ipyd^€(r0€u.  AovKeieiv  is  by  no  means  to  be 
understood  as  a  permanent  bondage,  like  that  trans- 
mitted by  inheritance  amongst  the  Helots,  etc.,  but  as  a 
service  for  wages,  in  which  light  it  was  viewed  both  by 
the  payer  and  the  receiver.  See  Pollux,  3.  82 :  JlOsArcu 
(the  reading  Treviarai  is  corrupt)  Bi  xal  07jt€9  ikevOepfov 
cotIv  ovofjMTa  Sict  irevlav  hr  apyvpltp  SovXevovrcov  (more 
correctly  Orfrevovrwv).  Comp.  Timaeus,  Plat.  Lex. : 
IleKdrff^  6  avrl  rpo^v  innjper&v  xal  TrpoaweXd^wv, 
and  Ruhnken  ad  loc.  p.  Sll.  The  Otjtc^,  as  early  as 
in  Homer*s  time,  appear  in  the  character  of  wandering 
labourers  for  hire,  (see  above,  §  16.  n.  24 ;  Odyss.  4.  644. 
0TJTh  T€  Sfi&is  r€,  where  0fJT€9  must  not  be  regarded  as 
classed  amongst  the  house-slaves,  ifL&es);  BryreieifV  is  a 
voluntary  service  for  wages  (see  Damm  Lex.  Homer,  et 
Pind.  dtiT€v<o).  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  relation 
of  the  Attic  07Jt€9,  viz.,  that  of  resident  agricultural 
labourers,  was  of  a  different  nature ;  still  it  was  by  no 
means  one  of  bondage.  neTuirrf^  passed  into  the  signi- 
fication of  a  person  recommended  to  protection,  client^ 
7rp6a'<l>v^,  see  Ammon.  ireXaanj^;  comp.  Etymol.  Gud. 
w€\a<mJ9 ;  and  Valck.  ad  Amm.  ubi  sup.  The  comparisoil 
of  servants  of  this  description  with  Helots,  etc.,  was  cer- 
tainly supported  by  analogy.  Theopompus  ap.  Athen. 
10.  443.  B.,  mentions  irpo<nr€\&rai,  of  the  Ariceans  (comp. 
6.  271.  D.,  where  *ApKaBlov9  is  incorrectly  used),  and 
compares  them  with  the  Helots ;  perhaps  correctly, 
for  here  the  word  must  not  be  taken  in  its  strict  accepta- 
tion. But  it  is  a  mere  error  in  writing,  when  in  Suidas, 
wevioTiu,  the  Penestae,  are  compared  with  the  Attic 
Thetes,  (here  TreX^irat  must  be  understood  as  was 
corrected  above  in  Pollux);  the  same  remark  applies 
to  the  Etymol.  Mag.  £ZWr€^— 'oc  ^urd^  hovKevovr€9 
iKevdepoi. 
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XIII. 

The  Attic  ClerucAue  in  the  Territory  of  ChalcU 

in  Eubcea, 

$  35.  n.  47. 

Soon  after  the  Athenians  had  shaken  off  the  tjnranny, 
and  overcome  the  allied  Chalcidians  and  Thebans,  they 
sent  four  thousand  citizens  as  Cleruchi  to  take  possession 
of  those  lands  which  had  before  belonged  to  the  Chal- 
cidian  Hippobotse.  Herod.  5.  77.  This  number  of 
Cleruchi  is  very  large,  but  it  does  not  exceed  the  bounds 
of  credibility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  forty  in 
^1.  V.  H.  6.  1,  as  well  as  that  contained  in  the  other 
reading,  yiz.,  two  thousand,  are  manifestly  inaccurate; 
the  latter  number  refers  to  the  Cleruchias,  which  were 
apportioned  by  Pericles  after  the  reduction  of  Histisea, 
(Strabo,  10.  445.  from  Theopompus: — BurxjiXlov9  S*  i^ 
^AOrivamv  (kOovras  tov  ^fipeov  oltcfjatUf  SijjAov  ovra 
nrporepov  rwp  ^larvaUtov),  though  Diodor.  12.  22.  only 
states  one  thousand.  But  Herodotus  (9.  S8.)  at  the  time 
of  Xerxes  reckons  no  more  than  four  hundred  Chal* 
cidians  in  the  Grecian  army  at  Plataeae,  which  renders 
the  former  number  four  thousand  suspicious.  But  it  is 
still  more  doubtful  whether  the  Chalcidians  who  occur 
afterwards  are  to  be  considered  as  the  original  Hippo- 
betas  and  their  attendants,  or  as  Athenian  Cleruchi. 
Bbckh  (Pub.  Econ.  1.  458.)  leaves  the  question  unde- 
cided. There  is  no  positive  evidence  of  the  continuance 
of  the  Athenian  Cleruchiae ;  neither  did  a  restoration  of 
the  authority  of  the  Hippobotse  take  place ;  a  third  state 
of  things  seems  to  have  been  established :  Chalcis  became 
tributary  to  Athens.  The  four  thousand  Athenians  left 
Eubcea  upon  the  approach  of  Darius'  army,  Herod.  6. 
100;  on  the  other  hand,  soon  after  the  war  between 
Athens  and  Chalcb,  the  captive  Hippobotse  had  been 
restored  in  consideration  of  a  ransom,  Herod.  5.  77. 
Now  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  latter  were,  upon 
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the  evacuation  of  Euboea  by  the  Athenians,  reinstated 
in  the  possession  of  their  demesnes,  and  that  Athens 
exacted  a  tribute  as  a  compensation.  For  after  that 
time  the  Cbalcidians  are  nowhere  characterized  as  pos- 
sessing equal  rights  with  the  citizens  of  Athens,  but  are 
always  described  as  tributary  subjects;  thus  Thuc.  7.  57: 
tS>v  fikv  irmjKocDV  koX  <f>6pov  xmorekSiv  ^Eperpcels  kclL 
XaXxiSeh,  etc. ;  comp.  6.  76,  that  the  Athenians  Xa\- 
KiSias  ^^  BovKo)(rafiivov9  €;^€ti/.  Indeed,  according  to  a 
statement  in  Plutarch,  Pericl.  23,  Pericles  drove  out 
Chalcidian  Hippobotae  irXovrtp  fcaX  Bofy  Bca<t>ipovTa9,  on 
which  the  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  remarks,  204:  ^oXt- 
opierfcav  Bk  airrffv  (Euboea)  *A07jva2oi  fierib  Ilepi/eXiov^f 
Kol  fiaXiara  XdKKiBias  koX  ^EperpUas,  However,  I  am 
by  no  means  inclined  to  answer  for  the  accuracy  of  Plu- 
tarch's account. 

XIV. 

Tiko9,  rekelv, 

§  26.  n.  18;  §  38.  n.  1  ;  §  42.  n.  68 ;  §  43.  n.  32. 

The  fundamental  signification  of  the  expressive  word 
r€\o9  is  not  that  of  the  end,  as  the  absence  of  something 
formerly  present,  the  negation  of  a  prior  existence  (as  we 
might  be  tempted  to  conclude  from  Oavdroio  riXo^,  Hom. 
II.  3.  309. ;  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  165 ;  Archiloch.  Fragm. 
51.  3 ;  Theogn.  766.  and  yStoToi/  riXo^,  ibid.  901),  but 
in  conformity  to  its  derivation  from  ri\\a>  (to  come  into 
existence,  to  be  produced,  to  come  to  maturity,)  it  rather 
conveys  the  notion  that  something  is  realized,,  arrives  at 
perfection,  attains  its  final  end  and  aim,  (Henr.  Steph.  vol. 
4.  1369.  explains  it  by  the  Latin  word  effectus).  There- 
fore Hom.  Odyss.  5.  390.  fjfi^  riXea'  i^co^  in,  the  signifi- 
cation of  produced,  riKeio^  arrived  at  maturity,  (to  which 
must  be  referred  ri\o9,  marriage,  first  riKo9  ydfioio, 
Odyss.  20.  li^f^Hpa  reXela),  rek^a^opo^  ivutvrSs,  bearing 
fruit,  bringing  to  maturity,  then  reXof,  fruit  itself,  enjoy- 
ment, Odyss.  9.  5: 

oir  yAp  lywyl  ri  0f|fii  rlXoc  xaf>ik<fTtpov  tlvat 
4  Sr'  hv  th^poaitvfi  fdv  ixv  Kara  l^fiov  &iravTa» 
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In  this  sense,  Simonid.  Fragm.  98.  2,  Gaisford,  vfi^^ 
riko9,  matured  youth;  similarly  Mimnerm.  S.  6,  reXos^ 
yiip€io9\  2.  9,  7iKo9  Sprf9  {Oavdrov  rikos  is  analogous), 
the  periphrasis  betokening  the  arrival  of  a  state  of  com- 
pletion, as  the  terminating  point  of  the  preceding  period, 
which  may  be  denominated  ^^a  coming  into  existence," 
but  not  as  the  conclusion  of  a  departing  state.  Coup. 
Odyss.  S3.  286:  €(  fiiv  Bi}  yrjpds  ye  deol  TeXAova^v  apeiov. 
Therefore  Zeis  irdvrcDV  i^pq,  rikos,  implies  that  Jupiter 
sees  to  what  consummation,  what  result  any  thing  will 
ripen.  Comp.  the  singular  use  of  reXelv,  Hesiod.  Op.  et 
Di.  273,  after  the  complaint  that  injustice  prevailed,  aXKa 
ray  ovirco  ioXira  reXelv  A  La  repiriKepavvov.  This  leads 
us  to  consider  its  remarkable  use  in  7^X0^  axpov  as  the 
summit,  Theog.  594.  The  same  sense  may  be  traced  in 
the  i9  Ti\o9  of  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  216.  292.  476.  662. 
Hence  epyov  TcXicra^,  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  552,  does  not 
so  much  express  the  cessation  of  trouble  and  labour, 
as  the  bringing  to  bear,  the  producing.  Thus  Simonid. 
Fragm.  65.  3.  Gaisf.  applies  the  word  to  the  making  of  a 
flute. 

In  the  poems  of  Homer  the  words  ri\o9  and  reXelv  are 
very  frequently  used  as  the  performance,  the  action,  the 
work,  in  reference  to  a  preceding  word,  promise,  fore- 
boding, expectation,  wish,  exertion.  As  II.  1.  108 
i$K6v  S*  ovBi  rl  ttco  etwas  hro9  ovS'  iTi\€<ra'a9;  7.  69 
ipKUt  flip  Kpoi/lBr)9  vylrl^vyo9  ovk  eriXeacev;  19.  242 
avrltc  iirekff  afia  fiv0o9  l^rjv,  TeriKearo  Sk  tpyov ;  Odyss. 
4.  776:  reXicofiev  fiv0ov,  etc.  Comp.  Theog.  640: — 
fiov\a29  S'  ov/c  iiriyevTO  riXos;  164: — Ti\o9  S*  epyfuuriif 
oifx  i^ercu. 

Hence  proceeded  the  idea  of  strength  to  accomplish, 
and  the  power  furnished  with  authority  to  do  so.  It 
occurs  in  the  former  sense  in  Homer,  U.  16.  630:  ip  yap 
^e/ocrl  Ti\o9  TToXAfiov,  hrk(ov  B\  ivX  fiovXp;  in  Hesiod. 
Op.  et  Di.  667,  in  speaking  of  Poseidon  and  Zeus,  *Ev 
T0I9  yap  Ti\o9  icrrlv  6fi&9  aya0a>p  re  KaK&v  re.  From 
this  arose  the  Pindaric  ev  6e^  ye  fidv  Tiko9f  Olymp.  13. 
148 ;  Z€if9  riXet^os,  ibid.  164.     The  latter  gave  rise  to  the 
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remarkable  designation  of  the  magistrates  riX/rf,  oi  iv 
rkXet^  whereby  we  are  led  to  consider  the  interchange  of 
signification  between  riT^s  and  apx^^  which  the  Greeks 
followed  up  in  various  directions,  and  which  maintained 
itself  in  the  Latin   term  initia   for  reXer^;    the   illus- 
tration of  this  point  is,  however,  foreign  to  the  present 
design.     The  first  example   of  the   former  use   of  the 
words  riKoSy  oi  iv  riXcc,  rci  riXrjy  I  select  from  the  treaty 
for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  between  Athens  and  Sparta. 
Thucyd.  4.  118:  ei  Bi  re  vfilp — SixcuSrcpov  tovt<ov  Bo/cel 
elvcu  l6vT€9  €9  AcuceBalfiova  BiBdaxere' — oi  Bk  I6vr€9, 
ri\o9  i'xpvres  i6vT(ov,     Here  riKos  is  equivalent  to  /cvpo9, 
foil  power,  authority,  therefore  the  ambassadors  were, 
according  to  the  Scholiast,  supposed  to  be  Kvpiot  avfi- 
fifjpcu  avev  r&v  TroXetop.     Comp.  Schol.  1.  58:  t^Xi; — Sick 
rh  avToifs  tA  t^Xi;  (to  reKoi)  rols  irpArfyuoGi,  riOkvcu.     To 
adduce  a  few  of  the  numerous  examples : — first,  t^Ko^  is 
the  office;  t^Xo^  BvoBeKdfitfvov,  Pind.  Nem.  11.  10,  is 
the  office  of  the  Prytanis  in  Tenedos.     Next,  with  gram- 
matical consistency,  the  officers,  oi  iv  riXei ;  Soph.  Antig. 
67:    rols^  iv  riXei  ^ePSxrt  Trelcofiai.      Herodot.  3.  18. 
of  the  Ethiopians :  Toif9  iv  riXei  €KdaT0V9  iovra^  r&v 
ioT&v;  9.  106 :  IleXoTrovvrfirldov  fikv  rolai  iv  riKei  iovai 
iBoKee.     Thuc.  7.  73.  of  Syracuse :  roh  iv  riXei,  oSav ; 
8.  50 :  Toif9  iv  riXei  ovra^,  of  Samos ;  5.  47 :  oi  ri  rikrf 
l^ovT€9,  of  Elis.     Comp.  Budsei,  Comment.  227.     Sturz, 
Lexic.  Xenoph.  t€Ko9,  n.  4.  and  5.     Duker  ad  Thucyd. 
I.  58.  {Oi  iv  riXei,  are  generally  superior,  not  always  the 
highest  magistrates.     Therefore,  Thucyd.    1.  10: — r&v 
ficuTiXiwv  KoX  T&v  fidkiaTa  iv  riKei ;  2,  10.  Archidamus 
convenes  Toif9  orpaTriyom  r&v  Troketov  irao'&v  koL  rov9 
fidXiaTa  iv  rikei  koI  a^io\oya)Td70V9  Trapetvai;  5.  60. 
Agis'  council  of  war,  r&v  iv  rikei  ^varparevofiivcov ;  6. 
88: — T&v  T€  i<l>6p<ov  koI  t&v  iv  TeXei  Svt&v,) — From 
signifying  the  office,  the  word  was  at  length  applied  to  the 
officer.     iEsch.  Sept.  con.  Theb.  1003 :  Tavr  afuf>l  tovS* 
iSo^e  KMSfieUdVTeXei.     Td  TiXrf,  often  occurs  in  the  same 
sense,  Thuc.  4.  15.  86.  88. 

The   development  of   the    signification    of  reXeti/   is 

n  h  2 
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naturally  connected  with  that  of  riXos ;  for  as  t£Ko9  im- 
plies the  power  of  accomplishing,  together  with  the  ac- 
complishment itself,  so  T€X€»i/  expresses  the  notion  of  act- 
ing together  with  that  of  completing,    e.  g.  Theogn.  690 : 
ovS'  ipBeof  iri^  fit)  \a>lov  rjv  reXAacu.     Herewith  is  asso- 
ciated the  notion  of  a  struggling  with  difficulties  during 
action,  which  is  not,  as  in  the  instance  alluded  to  above, 
supposed  to  result  in  the  production  of  a  work,  but,  more 
in  accordance  with  our  ideas,  in  the  attainment  of  rest  and 
refection.     This  is  already  perceptible  in  riXof  TroXc/^io, 
II.  3.  1^1.     In  the  same  manner  Theogn.  1168:  evr  aw 
oiov  T€\€7f9  ripfxardT  ifji/n'oplff9.     (Compare  the  notion  of 
arriving  at,   or    reaciiing,   in    the   passage    of  Thucyd. 
quoted   by  Henry  Steph.  4.    1379. :   koX  ravrn^  fjikv  r^ 
'^fdtipa  ff  i/c  rfjs  MeXirlas  cufxipfXTjaePf   is  ^dpaoKov  re 
irikeae,  etc.)  Hesiod.  Theogn.  951 :  reXiaas  aTOPoevTOf 
ai$\ov9,  comp.  994.  996,  and  Od.  3.  26^;  axrrdp  hriiv 
vovaov  r€\e<rf)f  799.     To  this  must  be  referred  XL  12. 
222t  of  the  eagle  which   was   carrying  a  serpent  ov^ 
iriKetrce  if>ip(t>v. 

Analogous  to  the  signification  of  accomplishing  in  re- 
ference to  a  word  or  promise  in  Ti7i4)9  is  that  of  yielding, 
presenting,  in  pursuance  of  an  obligation,  etc.,  in  reKeiv. 
For  example,  II.  9.  594:  t^  S'  ovk&ti  hS>p  ireXeatray 
AirtoKoL  Odyss.  11.  351 :  elao/ce  iraaav  Btorlvr^v  reXicrcd. 
Comp.  II.  21  •  457;  23.  20.  180.  This  is  likewise  con- 
yeyed  by  the  periphrasis  fii^aOolo  ri\o9  <Spat.  e^ei^pov^ 
II.  21.  450.  and  koL  oi  inrb  aicrfTrrpfp  7u7rapcL9  reXiovo-* 
0ifju(JTa9,  whether  we  here  understand  gifts  (yipaTo),  as 
in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter  369.  ipalavfua  B&pa 
r€\ovPT€9f  or  the  active  fulfilment  of  the  princely  com- 
mands. The  former  sense  became  attached  to  the  word 
in  the  progress  of  the  public  economy  which  arose  after 
the  heroic  age.  (I  have  assigned  the  reasons  why  I  am 
unable  to  assent  to  Bockh's  explanation  of  the  word  Te- 
leontes,  as  signifying  persons  who  paid  tribute  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Attic  Phyla?.)  But  now  a  question  arises  as 
to  whether  rd  riXt),  the  military  hordes  (II.  7.  380;  11. 
729;  18.  298;  Herod.  1.  103;  7.  87.  211;  9.  20.  23,  etc.) 
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of  the  earlier  age,  are  not  to  be  understood  in  the  same 
manner?  Notwithstanding  the  plausibility  of  the  inter- 
pretation ^^  elite/'  flower  of  the  army,  a  passage  in  the  Iliad 
would  almost  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  signified  troops 
furnished  by  allies  in  the  manner  of  our  modem  con- 
tingents ;  the  passage  in  question  is  II.  S4.  399.  400, 
where  the  disguised  Argeiphont  relates,  that  upon  drawing 
lots  it  had  devolved  to  him,  as  the  youngest  of  seven  sons, 
to  go  with  the  army  to  Troy  {r&p  fierairaWo/ievof  xXajp^ 
X&Xpv  ipOaS^  eireaffai).  It  seems  more  natural  to  explain 
reXelp  €l9  Boicdtov^^  by  auxiliary  forces,  than  by  any  kind 
of  tax,  whereas  the  latter  sense  is  discernible  in  the  terma 
fifrriKOP,  etc.,  reXelp. 

Should  the  attempt  to  trace  the  probable  connection 
between  the  various  significations  of  rikos  and  reXelp  thus 
far  have  been  attended  with  success,  it  may  be  added  that 
little  can  be  deduced  from  the  history  of  the  word  itself 
in  support  of  the  assertion,  that  the  name  of  the  Attic 
Teleontes  signified  consecrated  priests,  (see  above,  $  44, 
and  Tittmann,  Griech.  Staatsverf.  570.  571,  whose  re- 
marks have  been  incorporated  with  the  present  exposi- 
tion). To  fathom  the  signification  of  the  word  reT^lp^  to 
consecrate,  in  its  earliest  stages,  is  a  no  less  ungrateful 
task  than  it  would  be  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the 
mysteries  themselves.  But  the  word  obviously  very  soon 
began  to  be  employed  speculatively,  and  a  symbolical  use 
of  it  in  reference  to  the  mysteries  may  therefore  have 
arisen  at  a  very  early  period.  This  may  be  asserted 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  with  the  greater  confidence, 
as  the  mythical  name  Teleon  occurs  in  connection 
with  the  same,  Apollod.  3.  15.  1 ;  at  the  same  time  comp. 
1.  9.  16. 
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XV. 

The  statements  of  the  grammarians  on  the  subject  of  the 

Attic  Wvrjy  <f)paTplai,  rpirrvef. 

§  44.  n.  2.  17.  36. 

The  object  of  the  following  observations  is  to  show^  that 
it  cannot  be  proved  from  the  statements  of  the  gramma- 
rians, that  the  above-named  threefold  division  of  the 
Attic  people  was  into  members  of  one  and  the  same  de- 
scription^ or  that  families  formed  the  subdivision  of  each 
of  its  constituent  parts.  I  here  partially  repeat,  as  in 
previous  parts  of  the  Appendix,  what  I  have  advanced  at 
various  times  in  academical  dissertations,  etc.,  many  of 
which  have  never  entered  the  more  extended  circle  of  the 
literary  world.  (To  these  belongs  the  "  Programma  de 
tribuum  quatuor  Atticarum  triplici  partitione."  Kilon. 
1825.)  That  the  if>parplai  and  rpLiTves  were  identical 
but  without  any  mention  of  the  iOvrj^  is  apparently 
stated  by  Suidas,  upon  what  authority  I  know  not,  under 
<f)pdTop€9 '  —  <l>aal  Si  ro  avro  Wvos  elpcu  rpiTTVP,  fjroi^ 
TTfv  ^parplav.  But  either  the  passage  is  corrupt,  or 
the  statement  itself  is  without  meaning.  Further,  under 
yevprJTCU* — al  Bk  (f>paTplai,  iKokovvro  TpCTTV€9,  Srv  rea*- 
adpcDV  <f>v\&v  ova-fSv  eU  rpla  eKdaTfjv  SielXop  fiipri ;  ac- 
cording to  this  TpcTTV9  must  have  been  a  mere  epithet  of 
if>paTpla,  Nearly  to  the  same  effect  are  his  observations 
under  ^ajpia'  —  f)  ^vKri  Sv^prp-cu  eU  8'  —  eKioTtf  Se 
Stalpeaif  €i9  7',  d>9  ylveaOai  iff — KaXelaOa^  hk  rpiTTvas 
Kal  if>paTpla9.  Lastly,  the  passage  in  Stephan.  Byzant. 
under  the  word  <f>paTpLa  is  likewise  grossly  corrupt :  6^  1^ 
oi  <l>pdT0p€9  Xiyovrai  ol  ix  rrJ9  ^parplas  rrjs  avrrjs  Svref  o 
ioTt  TpiTqs  ^v\rj9  (i.  e.  rplrov  fiepos  rrjs  if>vK!jsi)  i^v  nves 
TptTTOV  {rpLrrifv)  Xiyovatv.  But  Mceris  under  yevvrjial* 
al  Sk  {f>v\al  iKdarr)  eU  rpi/rruas  {Si/ffprfvro),  €l9  Se  exdarffp 
Tpi'TTVv  €l<n^0r)  yevT)  X',  mentions  the  Trittyes  as  the  only 
subdivision  of  the  Phylae. 

All  the  parts  of  the  triple  division  occur  in  Harpo- 
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cratio  and  Suidas,  who  copied  from  himi  under  yevvfjrac* 
— i/cdoTTj  Bk  <f)vKTj  rptx^  Bt^pf}TO  koI  iKoXeiro  iKoarov 
fi€p09  TOVTcup  (roifOVTOV  X)  TpiTTVS  KoX  Wvo9  KoX  ^pajpLa, 
Almost  to  the  same  effect  are  the  words  of  Pollux,  8. 
Ill : — 3t€  fikvTOt,  Tea-aapef  rja-ai/  ai  if>v\al  eh  rpla  fieprj 
kKoarq  SielprfTO  /cal  rb  fikpos  roxho  eKaXelro  rpirrvf  koX 
i0vo9  Kol  <l>paTpla.  In  both  passages  the  employment  of 
the  singular  has  given  rise  to  misapprehension ;  the 
grammarians,  who  were  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  matter  in  question,  thought  that  the  four  Phylae  con- 
sisted of  twelve  homogeneous  portions;  and  not  being 
aware  that  each  ingredient  of  the  division  was  distin- 
guished by  a  particular  quality,  they  merely  assigned 
three  different  names  to  each  of  the  twelve  supposed 
parts,  without  making  any  further  distinction  between 
them. 

This  is  at  variance  with  a  passage  in  Photius,  under 
rpiTTVs'  in  which  Aristotle's  account  has  been  preserved 
to  us,  TO  rpLrov  fiepos  tt]9  <f>v\fl9 '  aUrr)  yap  Si^^prjTat  elf 
Tpla  fieprff  rpiTrvs  koX  eOvrj  koX  ^parptast  a>9  ^ApitTToreXr) 
ifnjalv.  Comp.  the  Etym.  Mag.  where  the  name  of 
Aristotle  is  not  mentioned.  Here  the  use  of  the  koI 
clearly  proves  that  the  Trittyes,  Phratriae,  and  Ethne,  had 
each  an  essentially  different  character;  had  they  been 
undistinguishable  in  their  qualities,  17  would  have  been 
used.  To  this  must  be  added  the  Scholium  on  Plat,  de 
Repub.  p.  409,  Tauchn. :  *A0i]prjai,  Sexa  fikv  fjaav  <f)v\al' 
Si'^povTO  S*  eKdoTf)  TOVTCDV  eh  rpla,  eU  rpiTrva?,  eh  idvri 
Kol  {f>paTpia9,  where  the  eU  speaks  still  more  plainly  than 
the  foregoing  Kal,  whilst  the  applicability  of  the  passage 
is  by  no  means  diminished  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
referring  to  the  Phylae  of  Clisthenes. 

But  it  may  possibly  be  attempted  to  draw  a  second 
proof,  that  of  the  identity  of  the  three  members  of  the 
division  in  question  from  the  fact,  that  famiUes  are  not  only 
represented  as  the  subdivision  of  the  Trittyes  in  the  passage 
of  Moeris  cited  above,  but  that  Pollux  likewise  describes 
famUies  as  the  uniform  subdivision  of  the  three  parts, 
namely,  3.  52 :  if>paTplai  S*  faav  BvoKalBexa  /cal  iv  iKoarfi 


